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No.  1. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  CESSION. 


There  are  some  events  of  history 
which  possess  but  little  historic  impor- 
tance, but  for  this  very  reason  are  in- 
vested with  peculiar  historic  interest. 

Such  incidents,  either  from  the  brief 
period  of  their  existence,  or  from  their 
failure  to  produce  any  marked  results 
upon  the  general  interests  of  communi- 
ties, are  soon  lost  to  view  amid  the 
great  and  pregnant  events  which  stand 
cut  as  the  landmarks  of  a nation’s  his- 
tory. When  in  after  years  these  lesser 
facts  are  recalled  to  our  notice  by  the 
researches  of  the  historian  or  the  anti- 
quarian they  strike  us  with  surprise, 
and  possess  all  the  charms  of  novelty. 

To  this  class  belongs  the  history  of 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  touching  the 
southern  boundary  of  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  and  extending  from 
South  Carolina  to  the  Mississippi  river. 
This  strip  is  about  twelve  miles  wide 
and  more  than  four  hundred  miles  long, 
and  was  ceded  by  South  Carolina  to 


•the  United  States  on  the  ninth  day  of 
August,  1787. 

The  inquirer,  whose  attention  has 
never  before  been  especially  drawn  to 
the  subject,  is  surprised  to  find  that  im- 
mediately touching  the  southern  border 
of  our  state;  South  Carolina  should  ever 
have^owned  a territory  of  such  eccen- 
tric dimensions  and  so  peculiarly  lo- 
cated. The  circumstances  connected 
with  its  cession  to  the  United  States 
recall  a train  of  interesting  associations 
dating  from  the  settlement  of  the  south- 
ern states  to  the  years  1802  and  1804, 
when  this  strip  was  finally  divided 
between  Georgia  and  Mississippi  terri- 
tory, each  receiving  the  portion  imme- 
diately north  of  its  own  limits. 

To  understand  clearly  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  possession  by  South 
Carolina  and  the  cession  to  the  United 
States  of  this  singular  territory,  it  is 
necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  that 
period  of  our  history  when  the  thirteen 
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' states  after  the  surrender  of  Yorktown 
and  the  treaty  of  Paris,  having  secured 
their  independence,  were  engaged  in 
constructing  a general  government. 
One  of  the  questions  of  the  day  most 
difficult  of  solution  was  the  government 
of  their  western  territory. 

The  troubles  of  North  Carolina  in 
controlling  her  froward  and  precocious 
daughter,  Tennessee,  are  familiar  to  us 
all.  Similar  difficulties  were  experienced 
by  all  the  other  states  owning  western 
territory.  These  difficulties  were  caused 
partly  by  the  natural  barriers  of  remote- 
ness, inaccessibility,  imperfect  commu- 
nications, and  divergent  interests  ; and 
partly  by  the  independent  and  intracta- 
ble character  of  the  western  settlers, 
who  were  restive  under  any  restraints 
which  appeared  to  be  imposed  by  peo- 
ple at  a distance.  Domestic  troubles 
were  by  no  means  the  only  ones.  There 
was  a strong  pressure  from  without,  and 
especially  from  the  New  England  and 
middle  states,  to  induce  the  great  states 
of  Virginia,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas 
to  surrender  their  western  territory.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  grounds 
of  their  jealousy  in  entering  into  a union 
with  these  four  states,  who  then  owned 
more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  terri- 
tory ceded  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
treaty  of  Paris. 

According  to  Mr.  Anderson’s  4 History 
of  the  United  States,’  only  six  states, 
previous  to  1781,  had  exactly  defined 
boundaries,  namely  : New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennysl- 
vania,  Maryland  and  Delaware.  The 
disputed  claims  to  western  territory, 
and  their  final  adjustment,  are  all  that 


is  now  important  to  consider.  These 
claims,  as  is  well  known,  were  finally 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  all  claim- 
ants. 

How  different  might  have  been  the 
fate  of  America,  whether  for  better  or 
for  worse,  had  the  four  states  held  to 
their  western  lands  with  the  tenacity 
usually  shown  by  powerful  communities  ! 
Virginia  might  now  be  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
from  North  Carolina  to  the  lakes,  em- 
bracing an  area  and  numbering  a pop- 
ulation far  overshadowing  her  sister 
states,  truly  the  Old  Dominion,  instead 
of  being  shrunken  up,  as  she  now  is, 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  ocean, 
shorn  of  her  lands,  and  fallen  from  the 
first  to  the  tenth  state  in  the  Union. 
The  Carolinas  and  Georgia  might  now 
be  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi,  powerful  in  lands,  popula- 
tion and  resources.  Such  might  have 
been  their  fate  had  these  states  pursued 
a selfish  policy.  Such  was  the  fear  of  the 
other  nine  states,  who  urged  the  west- 
ern cessions,  and  who  looked  with  just 
alarm  upon  a union  with  neighbors  who 
might  in  a few  years  acquire,  by  the 
settlement  of  their  western  lands,  such 
overpowering  influence.  Whether  such 
unwieldy  states  could  have  held  to- 
gether, whether  the  same  wonderful 
growth  and  the  same  healthy  develop- 
ment could  have  been  attained  by  the 
west  under  the  management  of  the 
parent  states,  it  is  now  idle  to  inquire. 

Let  us  trace  briefly  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  the  political  artifices, 
and  the  domestic  difficulties  which 
finally  impelled  the  four  great  states  to 
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the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  largest 
tract  of  land  ever  alienated  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  by  powerful  commu- 
nities without  bloodshed. 

The  first  public  movement  in  this 
direction  was  made  in  congress,  in 
1777,  in  the  debate  and  preliminaries 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  This  contest  was  for 
the  time  ended  by  the  refusal  of 
Virginia  to  cede  her  western  lands, 
and  the  refusal  of  Maryland  to  enter 
the  confederation  without  it.  Virginia 
claimed  all  of  the  vast  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  river,  from  her  char- 
ter, from  actual  possession,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  British  were  expelled 
from  it  by  the  expedition  under  George 
Rogers  Clark,  entirely  composed  of 
Virginia  troops,  and  under  Virginia 
authority,  and  after  the  refusal  or  fail- 
ure of  the  United  States  to  assist.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  had,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  contest  with  her  colonies,  passed 
an  act  annexing  all  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  river  to  Canada.  The 
expedition  of  George  Rogers  Clark 
prevented  the  policy  of  Great  Britain 
from  being  successful  in  limiting  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Ohio  river.  The  claim  of  Virginia, 
however,  was  not  undisputed.  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  claimed  that 
their  original  charter  extended  across 
the  belt  of  this  territory,  respectively 
within  the  latitude  of  their  northern  and 
southern  boundaries;  and  that  although 
they  had  never  exercised  any  jurisdic- 
tion, their  rights  had  not  been  extin- 
guished by  the  grants  of  the  crown 


which  deprived  them  of  the  intervening 
country.  New  York  also  claimed  from 
the  lakes  to  the  Cumberland  mountains, 
under  certain  alleged  grants  from  the 
Indians.  It  is  evident  that  these  claims 
of  New  York  were  urged  for  the- sole 
purpose  of  using  them  as  a lever  to 
compel  the  other  states  to  abandon 
their  claims  to  the  northwestern  terri- 
tory. It  is  probable,  moreover,  that 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  enter- 
tained no  serious  thought  of  acquiring 
possession  of  any  portion  of  this  terri- 
tory, but  used  their  claims  as  a lever  to 
effect  a cession  from  Virginia,  the  Car- 
olinas  and  Georgia,  and  for  other  polit- 
ical purposes.  Hildreth,  who  cannot 
be  accused  of  partiality  to  Virginia, 
says,  in  this  connection: 

New  York,  whose  claim  was  the  vaguest  and  most 
shadowy,  led  the  way  by  giving  a discretionary  power 
to  her  delegates  in  congress  to  cede  that  portion  of 
her  claims  west  of  a line  drawn  through  the  west- 
ernmost extremity  of  Lake  Ontario. 

This  was  in  February,  1780,  when 
the  second  effort  was  made  to  force 
a cession  from  the  claimant  states. 
Connecticut  offered  to  cede  her  claims 
in  October  of  the  same  year,  retaining 
that  portion  since  known  as  the  Con- 
necticut Reserve.  The  Virginia  legis- 
lature, on  December  30,  1780,  made  a 
cession  of  all  claims  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  but  requiring  as  a condition  a 
guarantee  from  the  United  States  to  the 
possession  of  Kentucky.  The  delegates 
from  New  York,  who  had  been  vested 
with  discretionary  power,  made  a deed 
on  March  1,  1781,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  delegates  of  Maryland,  who  were 
authorized  to  do  so,  ratified  the  articles 
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of  confederation,  and  the  union  of  the 
states  was  begun. 

This  cession  of  Virginia,  the  only 
state  who  resigned  any  territory  really 
occupied,  and  whose  claims  were  undis- 
puted as  far  north  as  the  forty-first 
parallel,  except  by  the  shadowy  claim 
of  New  York,  is  attributed  by  Hildreth 
to  the  terror  of  invasion  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Arnold.  Bancroft  alludes  to 
this  cession  in  the  following  words: 

Virginia  did  more,  avowing  her  regard  for  a fed- 
eral union,  and  preferring  the  general  good  to  every 
object  of  smaller  importance,  she  resolved  to  yield 
her  title  to  the  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  be  formed  into  distinct  Re- 
publican states,  and  admitted  members  of  the  Union ; 
and  J efferson,  who  from  the  first  had  pledged  him- 
self to  the  measure,  announced  to  congress  this 
great  act  of  his  administration  in  a letter  full  of  hope 
for  the  completion  of  the  American  Union,  and  the 
establishment  of  free  republics  in  the  vast  country  to 
which  Virginia  quitted  her  claim. 

Although  these  cessions  had  produced 
the  effect  of  allaying  the  jealousy  of 
Maryland,  and  thus  completing  the  con- 
federation, yet  the  western  lands  con- 
tinued for  many  years  to  be  a source  of 
disquietude  and  contention.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Hildreth  presents 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  1782: 

With  the  increasing  power  of  the  treasury,  the 
western  lands  were  earnestly  looked  to  as  a financial 
resource.  Unwillingness  to  guarantee  to  Virginia 
the  possession  of  Kentucky,  and  the  influence  of 
certain  land  companies,  not  without  their  weight  in 
congress,  on  whose  behalf  a claim  was  set  up  to  large 
tracts  “west  of  the  mountains,"  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  acceptance  of  the  Virginia  cession.  A 
committee,  the  appointment  of  which  the  delegates 
from  Virginia  vainly  opposed,  having  gone  into  a 
full  examination  of  all  the  claims  to  western  lands, 
whether  on  the  part  of  the  states,  companies  or  in- 
dividuals, had  made  a report  upholding  the  title  of 
New  York  against  all  claimants.  That  report  gave 
rise  to  many  warm  debates,  which  resulted,  however, 


at  the  close  of  the  cession  in  the  formal  acceptance 
of  the  deed  of  New  York  conveying  all  her  title  to 
congress — an  acceptance  intended  to  compel  the 
other  states  to  make  satisfactory  cessions.  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia  voted  against  it ; the  Caro- 
linas  were  divided  ; all  the  other  states  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

Thus  matters  remained  until  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  After  the  disband- 
ment of  the  army,  congress  was  very 
thinly  attended.  The  first  business  of 
importance  was  the  acceptance  of  the 
cession  of  Virginia,  March,  1784,  that 
state  having  modified  its  cession  by  the 
omission  of  the  guarantee  of  Kentucky, 
and  conditioned  it  with  a reservation 
of  the  title  to  land  to  be  sold  to  repay 
the  soldiers  engaged  in  the  expedition 
of  George  Rogers  Clark  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  northwestern  territory. 

“ Simultaneously  with  this  accept- 
ance,” Jefferson  submitted  his  famous 
plan  for  the  subdivision  and  govern- 
ment of  the  northwest  territory,  and 
such  other  western  territory  as  might 
be  obtained  by  cessions  expected  from 
the  other  states.  The  adoption  of  this 
report  and  the  subsequent  acts  of  con- 
gress show  that  the  main  cause  of  jeal- 
ousy was  removed,  and  the  title  of  the 
United  States  to  the  northwest  territory 
was  considered  substantially  assured  by 
this  cession  of  Virginia  and  its  accept- 
ance. As  yet,  however,  the  cession  of 
Connecticut  had  not  been  accepted,  and 
Massachusetts  was  sleeping  on  her  claim. 

An  irresistible  public  opinion  was  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  these  states  and 
upon  the  claimants  of  the  territory  south 
of  the  Ohio  river.  North  Carolina  vac- 
illated, her  legislature  passing  an  act  in 
June,  1784,  to  cede  Tennessee,  and  re- 
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pealing  the  same  in  November,  before 
congress  could  accept  it.  In  March, 
1785,  Massachusetts  authorized  her  del- 
egates to  cede  her  claims,  and  her  ces- 
sion was  accepted  on  April  19,  the  anni- 
versary of  Lexington.  This  cession  was 
free  from  reservations  or  conditions  of 
a selfish  character,  and  bore  on  its  face 
the  evidence  of  its  patriotic  purpose. 
On  September  n,  1786,  congress,  in 
order  to  complete  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  the  northwest  territory,  ac- 
cepted the  title  of  Connecticut,  notwith- 
standing the  sinister  reservation  by 
which  that  shrewd  state  sought  to  con- 
vert the  nominal  surrender  of  her  ab- 
stract claims  into  a real  establishment 
of  possession  of  proprietary  title.  Ced- 
ing all  claims  to  jurisdiction,  she  re- 
served the  proprietary  title  to  the  large 
tract  of  land  known  as  the  “ Connecti- 
cut Reserve,”  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  which  went  into  the  treasury  of 
the  state,  and  now  constitutes  a large 
portion  of  her  magnificent  school  fund, 
thus  rewarding  her  own  patriotism  with 
a pecuniary  compensation. 

The  title  to  the  northwestern  territory 
being  now  free  from  all  claimants,  the 
pressure  was  directed  against  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Georgia  should  cling  to  her  west- 
ern territory  with  more  tenacity  and 
yield  it  with  more  reluctance  than  any 
of  her  sister  states.  Separated  from  it 
by  no  mountain  barriers,  and  lying  in 
immediate  contact,  her  western  posses- 
sions seemed  more  a part  of  herself,  and 
no  adverse  interests  urged  her  western 
settlers  to  demand  a separation.  Be- 
sides all  this,  a new  complication  had 


now  arisen,  which  disposed  the  south- 
ern claimants  of  western  territory  to 
look  with  with  less  favor  upon  a cession 
of  their  claims  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  the  spirit  manifested  by  the 
northern  states  to  concede  to  the  claims 
of  Spain  the  temporary  control  of  the 
Mississippi  river  as  high  as  Natchez, 
which  was  then  occupied  by  Spanish 
troops.  In  August,  1786,  panting  for 
the  revival  of  trade  on  any  terms,  seven 
northern  states,  by  their  delegates  in 
congress,  approved  a plan  submitted  by 
Jay  to  yield  to  the  claims  of  Spain  tem- 
porary control  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  the  possession  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory. The  five  southern  states  violently 
opposed  it,  and  it  was  only  defeated  by 
lacking  the  constitutional  majority  of 
nine  states.  Georgia  especially  resented 
this  disposition  to  abandon  her  terri- 
tory to  Spain,  and  refused  to  listen  to 
any  proposition  to  cede  her  territory  to 
the  United  States. 

These  events  occurring  in  1785,  and 
the  sectional  spirit  which  they  aroused 
put  an  end  for  the  time  to  any  cessions 
of  southwestern  territory.  In  1787, 
after  the  excitement  and  sectional  jeal- 
ousy had  been  somewhat  allayed,  al- 
though the  affairs  with  Spain  were  still 
unsettled,  the  pressure  upon  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  was  revived  by 
the  first  cession  of  any  southwestern 
territory  to  the  United  States.  This 
was  the  cession  by  South  Carolina  of 
the  strip  of  land  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  paper.  As  far  as  we  can  judge 
of  the  motives  of  men,  when  left  to  find 
them  with  no  guide  but  their  acts,  it 
would  seem  that  South  Carolina  desired 
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to  bring  to  bear  on  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  the  same  pressure  which  New 
York  had  so  successfully  exercised  on 
Virginia,  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  South  Carolina  ceded  valid,  though 
useless  claims,  while  New  York  enjoyed 
the  doubtful  honor  of  attempting  to  give 
away  what  did  not  belong  to  her.  There 
$ may  have  been  also  some  feeling  of 
pique  against  Georgia  in  the  action 
of  the  Hotspur  state,  caused  by  the  suit 
then  pending  between  the  two  states* 
The  following  are  the  circumstances 
of  the  cession — and  I will  here  acknowl- 
edge my  indebtedness  to  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Charles  Warren,  acting  com- 
missioner of  education,  and  to  Mr. 
Spofford,  librarian  of  congress,  for  sup- 
plying me  with  extracts  from  the  records 
of  the  congress  of  the  confederation, 
furnishing  information  that  can  be 
found  in  no  work  on  United  States 
history  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

In  the  year  1785  South  Carolina  in- 
stituted suit  against  Georgia,  before 
congress,  under  the  ninth  article  of  the 
confederation.  On  June  1 of  this  year 
Georgia  was  summoned  to  appear  on 
the  second  Monday  of  May,  1786. 

The  following  is  a portion  of  the  peti- 
tion of  South  Carolina  : 

To  tjie  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled  : The  petition  of  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina  showeth  that  a dispute  and  difference  hath 
arisen  and  subsists  between  the  state  of  Georgia  and 
this  state  concerning  boundaries.  That  the  case  and 
claim  of  this  state  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

Charles  II.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  by  charter 
dated  the  twenty-fourth  March,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  granted,  etc.  . . . That  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
reign,  the  said  king  granted  to  the  said  Lords  Pro- 
prietors a second  charter,  enlarging  the  bounds 
of  Carolina,  etc.  . . . That  Carolina  was  after- 


ward divided  into  two  provinces  called  North  and 
South  Carolina.  That  by  a charter  dated  the  ninth 
day  of  June,  1732,  George  II.,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  granted  to  certain  persons  therein  named 
all  the  lands  lying  between  the  rivers  Savannah  and 
Altamaha,  and  lines  to  be  drawn  from  the  heads  of 
those  rivers  respectively  to  the  South  Seas,  and  styled 
the  said  colony  Georgia.  . . That  South  Carolina 
claims  the  lands  lying  between  the  North  Carolina 
line  and  a line  to  be  run  due  west  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tugaloo  river  to  the  Mississippi,  because,  as 
the  state  contends,  the  river  Savannah  loses  that 
name  at  the  confluence  of  Togaloo  and  Keowee 
rivers,  consequently  that  spot  is  the  head  of  Savan- 
nah river  ; the  state  of  Georgia  on  the  other  hand, 
contends  that  the  source  of  Keowee  is  to  be  consid- 
ered at  the  head  of  Savannah  river. 

The  petition  recites  other  disputed 
points  of  boundary,  and  concludes  with 
a prayer  to  Congres  to  take  jurisdiction 
and  try  the  case  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation. 

The  case  was  adjourned  from  time  to 
time,  until  September  4,  1786,  when 
both  states  appeared  by  their  agents. 
Proceedings  were  then  instituted,  and  a 
court  appointed  to  try  the  case,  which 
was  to  sit  in  New  York.  No  judgment 
was  ever  rendered  by  this  court  in  con- 
sequence of  the  compromise  of  the  suit 
between  the  parties.  Both  states  ap- 
pointed commissioners,  who  met  at 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  clothed  with 
full  powers  to  make  a final  settlement. 
And  now  comes  a singular  part  of  the 
history  and  the  origin  of  the  twelve-mile 
strip.  These  commissioners — Charles 
Cotesworth  Pickney,  Andrew  Pickens, 
and  Pierce  Butler,  on  the  part  of  South 
Carolina;  and  John  Habersham,  Lack- 
lan  McIntosh,  a majority  of  the  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  Georgia — 
signed  an  agreement  and  convention 
establishing  the  line  as  it  now  exists  be- 
tween the  two  states,  running  along  the 
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Savannah  river  and  its  most  northern 
branch,  the  Tugaloo,  and  the  most 
northern  branch  of  the  Tugaloo,  the 
Chatuga,  to  the  point  where  it  intersects 
the  North  Carolina  line.  This  would 
have  granted  all  our  twelve  mile  strip 
to  Georgia,  along  with  the  other  terri- 
tory ceded  by  South  Carolina  to  Geor- 
gia in  that  convention.  It  so  happened, 
however,  that  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina  was  at  the  same  time  in  ses- 
sion. 

On  March  8 of  the  same  year,  just 
one  month  and  twenty  days  before  the 
completion  and  signature  of  the  con- 
vention at  Beaufort,  the  South  Carolina 
legislature  passed  a bill  conveying  to 
the  United  States  the  territory  bounded 
by  the  Mississippi  river,  the  North  Car- 
olina line  and  a line  drawn  along  the 
crest  of  the  mountains,  which  divide  the 
waters  of  the  east  from  the  waters  of  the 
west  from  the  point  where  these  moun- 
tains intersect  the  North  Carolina 
line  to  the  head-waters  of  the  most 
southern  branch  of  Tugaloo  river,  and 
thence  west  to  the  Mississippi  river, 
thus  mapping  out  our  twelve  mile  strip. 
The  delegates  of  South  Carolina  were 
directed  to  make  a deed  conveying  the 
same.  These  two  apparently  inconsist- 
ent acts  of  South  Carolina  both  needed 
the  confirmation  of  congress.  They 
were  accordingly  presented  to  congress 
on  the  same  day,  accompanied  by  the 
deed  of  cession,  August  9,  1787.  The 
action  of  congress  bears  marks  of 
worldly  wisdom.  The  cession  to  the 
United  States  was  accepted  on  the  same 
day.  The  motion  to  confirm  the  con- 
vention of  Beaufort  was  referred  to  a 


committee,  who,  as  far  as  I can  find, 
never  reported.  This  report  was  per- 
haps prevented  by  the  absorbing  inter- 
est in  the  constitutional  convention  then 
in  session,  and  which  completed  its-  la- 
bors in  the  following  month  by  adopt- 
ing the  present  constitution,  and  the 
congress  of  the  confederation  soon  after 
passed  out  of  existence,  and  with  it  the 
ninth  article',  under  which  the  suit  of 
South  Carolina  was  instituted. 

I must  here  notice  an  error  into  which 
Hildreth  has  fallen.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  bias  of  his  politics,  or 
the  justice  of  his  reflections,  he  is  cer- 
tainly reliable  in  points  of  fact,  and  his 
work  might  well  be  styled  a Cyclopedia 
of  United  States  history.  He  evidently 
wrote  it  seated,  by  the  journal  of  con- 
gress, following  in  chronological  order 
each  event  as  it  transpired.  He  thus 
brings  to  light  many  curious  and  inter- 
esting details  which  the  more  rhetorical 
or  philosophical  historians  neglect.  I 
have  relied  much  on  his  statements  in 
the  present  sketch.  He  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  fallen  into  an  error  in  re- 
gard to  the  South  Carolina  cession,  as 
proved  by  the  extracts  from  the  journal 
of  congress,  which  I have  followed  in 
recounting  the  South  Carolina  suit  and 
cession.  He  says: 

The  geography  of  this  region  was  not  yet  well  un- 
derstood, and  after  this  ample  cession  to  the  United 
States  of  all  her  remaining  western  territory,  a ces- 
sion which  might  as  well  have  been  spared,  since  the 
lines  described  by  it  included  nothing. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  cession  to 
the  United  States  was  made  before  the 
action  of  the  Beaufort  convention,  that 
the  two  acts  were  reported  to  congress 
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on  the  same  day,  and  that  the  Beaufort 
convention  was  never  confirmed  by  con- 
gress. The  lines  described  did,  there- 
fore, include  something,  and  did  con- 
vey a real  title. 

Thus  the  twelve  mile  strip  became 
the  territory  of  the  United  States, |and 
intervened  as  a wedge  between  Georgia 
^ and  North  Carolina,  and  affored  for 
several  years  a suggestive  Invitation  to 
cede  their  western  lands.  The  example 
was  followed  by  North  Carolina  in  1790, 
when,  after  her  patience  was.  exhausted' 
by  the  attempt  to  establish  the  state  of 
Frankland,  she  ceded  her  western  lands 
to  the  United  States.  Kentucky  antic- 
ipated the  expected  second  cession  of 
Virginia,  and  became  a state,  in  1792, 
without  undergoing  the  territorial  ap- 
prenticeship. This  left  the  full  pressure 
of  the  demand  for  western  cessions  to 
fall  on  Georgia.  This  ■ sturdy  state  re- 
sisted until  1802,  when  her  unwilling 


FRANKLIN 

It  is  a common  reflection  that  the 
fame  of  great  lawyers  is  of  fleeting 
duration.  Unless  elevated  to  high  judi- 
cial station,  or  made  conspicuous  by 
distinguished  political  service,  the  mere 
lawyer — no  matter  how  learned  or  ac- 
complished— dies,  and  the  memory  of 
his  great  deeds  and  eminent  services 
soon  fades  and  is  forgotten.  The  man 
who,  with  conscientious  fidelity,  gave 
his  life  to  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
whose  shining  talents  and  profound  at- 
tainments were  the  delight  and  wonder 


cession,  by  no  means  a free  gift,  proved 
to  be  a shrewd  bargain.  She  then  ceded 
the  territory  of  Mississippi,  nearly  all 
of  which  was  covered  by  Indian  titles, 
and  received  in  return  that  portion  of 
the  South  Carolina  cession  immediately 
north  of  her  boundary,  one  million  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
money  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
public  lands,  and  what  ultimately  proved 
very  costly  to  the  United  States,  a guar- 
antee for  the  extinction  of  all  Indian 
claims  in  her  present  limits.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  our  twelve  mile  strip, 
all  of  which,  after  the  admission  of  Ten- 
nessee, was  styled  in  legislation  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  south  of  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  was,  in  1804,  added 
by  congress  to  Mississippi  territory, 
and  now  constitutes  the  northern  portion 
of  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi. 

W.  R.  Garrett. 


T.  BACKUS. 

of  his  brethren,  whose  life  was  a moael 
of  excellence,  whose  eloquent  tongue 
moved  all  hearts,  who  won  golden  opin- 
ions from  his  fellowmen,  is  remembered 
but  for  a little  time  after  the  earth  takes 
his  ashes  into  its  embrace.  We  recog- 
nize the  loss  of  such  a man  as  irrepar- 
able. We  know  that  a pillar  in  the 
temple  of  society  has  fallen.  We  recall 
his  noble  presence,  his  brilliant  career, 
his  intellectual  triumphs,  and  we  mourn 
with  no  stinted  grief  his  departure  from 
the  living.  His  fame  seems  secure  and 
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a part  of  our  cherished  possessions. 
But  time  with  its  remorseless  hand,  the 
world  with  its  active  business  and 
crowded  cares,  push  farther  and  farther 
out  of  mind  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
and  the  man  and  his  works  alike  perish 
and  are  lost. 

It  is  only  here  and  there  that  the 
memory  of  a great  judge  survives  the 
generation  in  which  he  lived.  He  may 
be  honored  and  quoted  by  his  breth- 
ren, but  by  the  world  at  large  he  is 
forgotten.  Not  one  lawyer  in  a hun- 
dred can  even  name  the  justices  of  our 
own  supreme  national  tribunal  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution ; yet 
they  were  among  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  their  times,  distinguished  for 
learning  and  ability.  The  names  of 
Luther  Martin,  William  Wirt,  of  Pinck- 
ney, those  giants  of  the  bar  whose  pro- 
digious gifts  were  the  marvel  of  the  age, 
awaken  no  pleasing  associations  to  the 
mass  of  mankind.  The  splendid  ser- 
vices they  rendered,  the  combats  in 
which  they  triumphed — these  men  al- 
most worshiped  in  life,  are  now  sub- 
stantially unknown.  The  fame  for  which 
they  strove  and  dreamed  has  been  as 
transitory  as  their  lives. 

"The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.” 

Ohio  has  had  her  proportion  of  great 
lawyers,  and  her  most  prominent  sons 
have  taken  their  rewards  in  the  highest 
honors  of  the  nation.  We  recall  a 
goodly  assembly  of  these  men : Justice 
John  McLean,  a model  ’of  judicial  dig- 
nity and  learning;  his  noble  presence, 
benignant  countenance  and  gracious 
manners  won  for  him  the  regard  of  all 
who  came  within  his  influence.  There 


was  Thomas  Ewing,  towering  above  all 
his  fellows  in  height,  breadth  and  intel- 
lectual power,  the  undisputed  head  of 
the  legal  profession  in  our  state.  To 
him  all  knowledge  was  an  open  book, 
and  his  stores  of  information  were  al- 
ways at  command.  The  massive  grand- 
eur of  his  presence  impressed  all  who  saw 
or  heard  him.  In  youth,  the  athlete  who 
had  no  peer;  in  age,  the  Nestor  who 
had  no  rival.  Here  was  Corwin,  that 
genius  whose  silver  tongue,  unrivalled 
powers  as  an  orator  and  statesman, 
made  him  the  idol  of  the  people.  Who- 
ever saw  this  swarthy,  black-browed, 
deep-chested,  wonderful  man,  this  child 
of  comedy  and  tragedy,  can  forget  his 
presence,  alike  irresistible  at  the  bar, 
in  congress,  on  the  stump,  or  in  private 
station.  Who  that  recalls  the  marvel- 
ous popularity  of  this  man,  the  versa- 
tility of  his  talents,  the  hold  he  had 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  will  be- 
lieve that  the  fame  of  Corwin  is  but  a 
tale  that  is  told. 

Here  was  the  grand  and  graceful  per- 
son of  Henry  Stanbery,  tall  as  a cedar, 
dignified,  courteous  in  manner,  a face 
remarkable  for  refinement  and  manly 
beauty.  Few  lawyers  ever  had  great- 
er wealth  of  legal  knowledge,  and  his 
talents  carried  him  to  the  highest  official 
rewards  of  his  profession.  From  Lan- 
caster came  Hocking  H.  Hunter,  a 
pattern  of  judicial  integrity,  beloved 
and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him  for 
his  abilities  and  virtues.  From  Cincin- 
nati, Judge  Walker,  Judge  Storer  and 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  closed  his  useful 
and  great  career  as  chief-justice  of  the 
United  States. 
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It  would  involve  a sketch  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  article  to  even  name 
the  distinguished  lawyers  of  Ohio,  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  es- 
pecially those  eminent  men  who,  in  the 
early  history  of  the  state,  were  so 
widely  influential  in  molding  public  sen- 
timent for  good,  making  the  practice  of 
the  law  a grand  and  exalted  calling. 

The  “Reserve,”  within  our  recollec- 
tion, had  its  share  of  goodly  sons.  The 
prudent,  sagacious  Lane;  Wood,  long 
chief-justice  of  the  state — known  as 
the  tall  “Cuyahoga  chief” — though  a 
man  of  moderate  learning  and  imper- 
fect education,  with  a rare  Scotch  an- 
gular face,  he  was  a useful  judge  and 
greatly  beloved  by  his  fellowmen; 
Wade,  with  his  downright  speech  and 
personal  force ; Giddings,  the  old  man 
with  silver  hair  and  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion; Peter  Hitchcock,  one  of  the 
soundest  and  most  modest  of  lawyers; 
and  Reuben  Hitchcock,  his  son,  dis- 
tinguished as  a ripe  jurist  and  Christian 
gentleman;  Joseph  M.  Root,  long  a 
member  of  congress,  with  his  keen  wit 
and  never-ending  humor;  Rufus  P. 
Spalding,  who  still,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six,  survives,  with  his  remarkable  facul- 
ties in  unusual  preservation ; Elisha 
Whittlesey,  afterwards  to  obtain  a na- 
tional fame  for  great  national  service — 
all  these  and  more  we  remember  with 
pride  and  satisfaction. 

The  members  of  the  bar  of  Cuyahoga, 
at  the  time  Mr.  Backus  came  to  Cleve- 
land, held  high  rank  with  their 
brethren  throughout  the  state.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  name  Sherlock 
J.  Andrews,  Moses  Kelley,  Horace 


Foote,  Charles  Stetson,  Harvey  Rice, 
Samuel  Starkweather,  Samuel  B.  Pren- 
tiss, Samuel  Williamson,  Henry  B. 
Payne  and  Thomas  Bolton,  to  realize 
how  strong  was  the  intellectual  and 
moral  force  of  the  Cleveland  bar.  These 
men,  with  many  others  worthy  to  be 
named  with  them,  were  for  nearly  forty 
years  leaders  in  the  profession.  They 
were  men  of  liberal  education,  care- 
ful training,  great  industry,  and  remark- 
able in  any  age  for  talents  and  varied 
learning.  They  all  won  high  distinction 
as  lawyers  and  citizens. 

It  was  in  1836* that  Mr.  Franklin  T. 
Backus  came  to  Cleveland  and  began 
the  study  of  the  law.  He  brought  his 
fortune  with  him  in  a fine,  manly  person, 
a most  engaging  countenance,  an  iron 
constitution,  a clear,  discriminating 
mind,  ambition  for  success,  persistent 
industry,  a stainless  character,  the  best 
education  Yale  college  could  give,  in- 
flexible honesty,  which,  through  a long 
and  active  life,  was  never  questioned, 
and  talents  of  superior  order.  He  was 
born  in  Lee,  Berkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, May  6,  1813.  While  Mr. 

Backus  was  quite  young  his  father  re- 
moved to  Lansing,  New  York,  where  he 
soon  died,  leaving  his  widow  and  sev- 
eral children  with  but  scanty  means  for 
support.  His  parents  were  of  the  Puri- 
tan race,  and  young  Backus  was  care- 
fully trained  in  the  religious  faith  of  his 
ancestors.  He  early  took  upon  him- 
self the  hardy  labors  of  the  farm  that 
he  might  aid  his  mother  in  her  neces- 
sities, and  he  often  spoke  of  this  period 
of  his  life  when  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  vigorous  constitution,  which  in 
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after  years  enabled  him  to  bear  the  se- 
verest mental  toil,  with  endurance 
that  seemed  to  know  no  limit.  But  as 
the  youth  grew  towards  manhood  his 
early  desire  for  knowledge  became  the 
mastering  passion  of  his  life,  and  he 
determined  to  acquire  a thorough  classi- 
cal education.  In  a comparative  brief 
period  he  fitted  himself  for  the  junior 
year,  and  entered  this  class  in  Yale  col- 
lege, after  a careful  examination,  in 
1834.  He  graduated  two  years  after- 
ward with  so  much  distinction  that  he 
was  at  once  tendered  the  position  of 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in 
that  institution. 

For  a time  after  his  arrival  in  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Backus  supported  himself  by 
teaching  a classical  school,  and  soon 
afterward  entered  himself  law  student 
in  the  office  of  Bolton  & Kelley.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1839,  and  a^" 
most  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  entered  upon  that  suc- 
cessful field  of  practice  which  became 
larger  and  wider,  until  the  close  of  his 
useful,  honorable  life.  In  1841  he 
was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
county,  was  reelected  and  served  with 
special  ability,  gaining  the  esteem  of  the 
public  and  the  bar.  In  1846,  he  was 
elected  a Whig  member  of  the  Ohio 
house  of  representatives.  In  1848  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  where 
his  unusual  talents,  force  of  character 
and  fitness  for  the  position,  made  him 
prominently  named  as  a suitable  candi- 
date for  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  afterward  nominated,  both  for 
member  of  congress  and  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Ohio,  by  the  Republi- 


can party,  and  failed  only  of  election 
because  of  non-success  of  his  party  in 
those  years.  In  1840  he  made  a law 
partnership  with  Hon.  J.  P.  Bishop, 
which  continued  fifteen  years.  On  the 
election  of  the  latter  to  the  bench,  Mr. 
Backus  became  the  partner  of  Judge 
Rufus  P.  Ranney,  the  eminent  lawyer 
and  jurist,  and  the  firm  of  Ranney,  Back- 
us & Noble  became  widely  known  and 
respected  as  any  in  the  state.  After- 
ward he  was  the  partner  of  Mr.  Es- 
tep and  continued  in  this  relation  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  high  standing 
Mr.  Backus  held  in  the  esteem  of  the 
people  as  a lawyer,  was  indicated  by  his 
being  chosen  once  by  the  Whig  party, 
and  once  by  the  Republican  party  as  a 
candidate  for  supreme  judge.  In  1861 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Denni- 
son, a delegate  to  the  peace  conference, 
which  met  at  Washington  on  the  fourth 
of  February.  His  associates  were  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase,  Thomas  Ewing,  William 
Groesbeck,  Reuben  Hitchcock,  V.  B. 
Horton  and  Christopher  P.  Wolcott,  the 
latter  being  appointed  to  take  the  place 
of  John  C.  Wright,  who  died  soon  after 
reaching  Washington.  In  1864  Mr. 
Backus,  who  for  years  had  been  a dis- 
tinguished leader  of  the  Republican 
party,  became  dissatisfied  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war,  and  greatly  to  the 
distress  of  his  immediate  friends,  gave 
his  support  to  General  McClellan  for 
the  Presidency.  In  1866  he  was  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  National 
convention  at  Philadelphia  to  form  a 
new  party.  In  1868  he  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
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congress  in  the  Cuyahoga  district,  but 
was  of  course  defeated.  Perhaps  no 
higher  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the  mem- 
ory' of  Mr.  Backus,  and  prove  the  gen- 
uine respect  all  men  had  for  his  integrity 
of  personal  character  and  pure  life,  than 
the  fact  that  while  Mr.  Backus  changed 
his  political  associates,  and  gave  his 
great  influence  to  the  party  he  so  long 
had  opposed;  and  at  a time  when  party 
spirit  was  the  most  bitter  ever  known  in 
modern  times,  no  man  was  found  to 
doubt  his  absolute  good  faith  in  pursu- 
ing the  line  he  regarded  as  right,  and 
that  he  was  acting  from  the  most  con- 
scientious sense  of  duty  and  honor. 

It  was  evident  from  the  time  Mr. 
Backus  came  to  the  bar  that  he  was 
destined  to  achieve  success  and  dis- 
tinction. He  was  a man  of  warm,  gen- 
erous impulses,  of  pleasing  address, 
quiet,  unostentatious  manners,  perse- 
vering application,  a man  who  could 
wait  as  well  as  work.  He  had  an  ardent 
love  for  his  profession,  a mind  trained 
to  close,  patient  study  and  profound 
reflection.  His  industry  was  tireless. 
He  was  not  a genius,  and  leaned  for 
success  on  none  of  the  arts  or  tricks 
by  which  popular  applause  is  sometimes 
gained ; but  slowly,  logically,  with  me- 
thodical labor  and  painstaking  diligence, 
pushed  himself  to  the  very  front  rank 
of  the  bar  of  Ohio.  The  firmness  of 
his  character,  love  of  truth,  rigid  hon- 
esty, and  the  trust  all  men  had  in  the 
purity  of  his  life,  gave  him  vast  influ- 
ence with  courts  and  juries.  The  cause 
of  his  client  was  a solemn  trust.  He 
gave  to  it  all  he  had  of  learning,  influ- 
ence and  power.  Neither  his  health. 


comfort,  nor  convenience  was  allowed 
to  interfere  with  what  he  regarded  as 
his  first  great  duty.  Courteous,  genial 
and  kindly  at  the  bar,  treating  his 
brethren  with  unaffected  friendship  of 
manner;  yet,  if  he  felt  his  client  was 
unjustly  treated  by  bench  or  lawyer,  the 
sleeping  lion  was  aroused  on  the  in- 
stant. At  once  the  quiet,  modest  man 
bristled  at  all  points,  like  a warrior 
ready  for  battle;  and  his  weapons  of 
offense  and  defense  were  ready  at 
the  moment.  In  the  preparation  of 
his  case  nothing  escaped  his  scrutiny. 
The  law  and  the  facts  were  fully  known 
to  him.  If  he  lacked  the  faculty  of 
brevity  and  conciseness  in  his  argu- 
ments, he  never  left  his  case  until  he 
had  demonstrated  every  point,  answered 
as  far  as  possible  every  objection. 
When  he  concluded  an  argument  the 
whole  field  had  been  actually  explored. 
The  judge  had  been  told  the  law,  the 
jury  the  evidence  and  the  facts.  Over 
juries  he  had  great  influence,  not  be- 
cause he  was  brilliant,  magnetic  or  elo- 
quent, but  from  the  confidence  they 
placed  in  the  integrity  of  the  man. 
They  thought  his  love  of  justice  was 
subordinate  to  his  desire  for  success, 
that  he  tried  to  do  right,  that  he 
never  sought  to  gain  his  causes  by 
practicing,  in  any  manner,  deceit  or 
art,  but  always  appealed  to  their 
sense  of  justice  and  fair-dealing.  Ju- 
ries are  often  carried  away  by  the  charms 
of  a silver  tongue,  but  the  great  success 
Mr.  Backus  achieved  as  a jury  lawyer 
came  from  his  sound  sense,  patient 
study,  real  candor,  a belief  in  the 
worth  of  the  man,  his  powers  of  per- 
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suasion,  indomitable  will  and  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  the  subject  before  him. 

No  man  could  look  at  Mr.  Backus 
for  a moment  without  feeling  that  he 
was  a man  of  great  natural  intellectual 
powers.  But  he  owed  all  his  success  in 
life  to  honest  industry  and  hard  work. 
His  memory  was  tenacious,  and  in  after 
years  the  stores  of  knowledge  he  had  ac- 
quired as  a student  became  a mine  of 
useful  wealth.  That  which  he  knew,  he 
knew  thoroughly.  He  was  wise  in  all 
departments  of  the  law,  and  as  a safe, 
prudent,  sound  counselor  he  had  no 
superior.  All  classes  of  society  trusted 
him  alike.  As  Judge  Ranney  said  of 
him  : “ He  was  more  resorted  to  for  ad- 
vice in  important  matters  than  any 
other  member  of  the  bar  in  Cleveland.’ ’ 
For  many  years  he  had  the  most  lucra- 
tive and  extensive  practice  in  the 
county.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  was  the  leading  lawyer  in  all  special 
matters  where  the  vast  interests  of  rail- 
roads were  concerned,  and  he  had  much 
to  do  in  fixing  the  principles  of  the  law, 
which  have  since  governed  the  courts  in 
our  state  in  regard  to  these  great  cor- 
porations. 

Those  [who  attended  the  trial,  many 
years  ago,  of  Brooks,  who  was  prose- 
cuted for  murder,  for  placing  obstruc- 
tions upon  a railroad  track,  whereby  a 
train  was  wrecked  and  persons  killed, 
and  heard  Mr.  Backus,  in  his  remark- 
able speech,  sum  up  the  law  and  the 
facts  against  the  prisoner,  felt  that  a 
master  of  the  criminal  law  was  address- 
ing the  jury.  As  he  welded  with  his 
invincible  logic  the  links  in  the  chain 
of  guilt  around  the  prisoner ; as  he  took 


circumstance  after  circumstance,  slight 
and  delicate  in  themselves  alone,  fitting 
them  together  with  the  highest  skill  and 
mathematical  certainty,  there  was  a feel- 
ing all  over  the  court  room  that  the 
doom  of  the  prisoner  was  fixed  as  fate. 
The  judge  was  deeply  moved  and  pro- 
foundly interested.  The  jury  scarcely 
stirred,  so  absorbed  was  their  attention. 
As  the  waning  day  brought  almost  twi- 
light gloom  into  the  court  room,  as  the 
crowded  audience  listened  with  painful 
silence  to  every  word  that  was  spoken, 
as  Mr.  Backus,  solemn,  earnest,  in  the 
prime  of  his  vigorous  powers,  crushed 
the  hopes  of  the  prisoner,  darkness  did 
indeed  seem  to  settle  upon  the  miser- 
able man,  and  the  hope  he  had  relied 
on — that  no  eye  had  seen  his  crime  and 
no  confidant  shared  his  guilt — faded 
away,  and  he  saw  the  awful  doom  of 
the  outcast  and  murderer  to  be  his 
own.  The  jury  found  the  defendant 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  He  lived  to  extreme  old  age, 
a solitary,  aimless,  hopeless  being,  dying 
years  after  Mr.  Backus  had  been  buried 
from  our  sight.  This  trial  gave  Mr. 
Backus  special  distinction.  His  won- 
derful knowledge  of  the  minutest  facts, 
his  familiarity  with  all  the  criminal  law 
applicable  to  the  case,  and  the  evidence, 
the  ability  he  displayed  in  tracing  the 
motives,  the  conduct  and  the  thousand 
little  circumstances  that  went  to  make 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  won  for  him 
deserved  commendation. 

Perhaps  never  in  the  history  of  our 
courts  did  an  advocate  have  so  grand 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  those  high 
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qualities  of  mind  and  heart  as  did  Mr. 
Backus  in  the  trial  of  the  Oberlin  res- 
cuers. The  slave  law  then  dominated 
the  Republic,  and  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  were  specially  active  in 
obeying  its  demands.  In  these  cases 
the  government  was  pushing,  with  all 
its  mighty  power,  the  prosecution  of  the 
prisoners,  and  had  given  orders  to  se- 
cure their  conviction  by  all  means 
known  to  the  law.  These  Oberlin  pris- 
oners were  not  of  the  criminal  class — 
they  were  men  patriotic,  educated, 
hpmane.  They  had  assisted  a panting 
fugitive  to  escape  his  pursuers,  and 
their  crime  was  to  be  punished  with  the 
penalties  of  the  law.  We  can  do  no 
better  than  to  quote  from  an  article 
written  some  years  ago  by  the  present 
writer,  in  regard  to  these  trials : 

I well  remember  when  the  Oberlin  rescue  cases 
were  on  trial,  and  the  attempt  was  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  try  all  the  prisoners  before  the  same  jury 
that  had  just  convicted  one  of  the  defendants.  Then 
to  me  Mr.  Backus  displayed  those  high  qualities  of 
the  lawyer  and  advocate  which  made  the  celebrated 
lawyers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
the  idols  of  a downtrodden  populace.  In  these  days 
we  can  scarcely  understand  the  courage  necessary  in 
an  advocate,  who  was  resisting  being  crushed,  and 
opposed  by  all  the  power  of  a great  and  mighty  gov- 
ernment. But  Mr.  Backus  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. No  more  could ‘judge,  or  marshal,  or  prose- 
cutor shake  the  firmness  of  that  iron-hearted  man 
than  kingly  power  could  overwhelm  and  silence  the 
noble  Brougham,  when  before  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  he  defended,  with  consummate  skill, 
learning,  firmness  and  ability,  the  cause  of  the  unfor- 
tunate and  deeply  injured  Queen  Caroline  of  England. 
There  he  stood,  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  splen- 
did manhood,  almost  single-handed,  fearless  and 
undismayed— inspiring  courage  in  the  weakest  heart 
and  making  the  government  tremble  for  the  success 
of  its  prosecution.  But  though  profoundly  moved, 
he  was  courteous  and  self-possessed,  betraying  great 
discretion  and  circumspection,  and  finally  compell- 


ing the  court  to  give  a new  jury  and  the  semblance 
of  a fair  trial  to  the  parties. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in 
the  character  of  Mr.  Backus  was  the 
moral  courage  of  the  man — the  firmness 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
to  act  as  his  convictions  of  right  and 
duty  urged  him.  He  was  eminently 
conservative,  and  bred  as  a lawyer;  he 
held  “ the  constitution  and  the  laws, 
made  in  pursuance  thereof”  as  his 
chart  and  compass.  Hence  in  the  early 
anti-slavery  struggles  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  ignored  the  con- 
stitution, and  denounced  obedience  to 
it.  His  sympathy  was  with  the  slave, 
his  humanity  was  deeply  touched  by 
his  sufferings,  but  he  could  not  delib- 
erately trample  under  foot  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  lawful  rights  of  the 
slave  owners,  not  even  to  achieve 
the  highest  good.  Hence  came  diff- 
erences of  opinion  with  the  political 
party  he  had  so  long  served,  and  the 
severing  of  almost  fraternal  ties  that  had 
so  long  bound  him  to  his  political  asso- 
ciates. But  if  he  felt  he  was  right, 
neither  the  applause  nor  the  frowns  of 
men,  his  dearest  interests,  his  personal 
happiness,  nor  ambition's  hopes  were 
allowed  to  stand  for  a moment  in  the 
way  of  duty.  He  was  of  that  class  of 
men  who  in  early  days  preferred  the 
block  and  the  executioner  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  principle  and  his  dearest  con- 
victions. He  was  outspoken  in  his 
views  of  duty — despised  all  dissimula- 
tion, but  no  more  loyal  heart  or 
sincerer  lover  of  his  country  ever  lived 
or  died. 

The  hearty,  cordial,  upright  nature 
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of  the  man  had  made  him  widely  hon- 
ored and  beloved  in  the  city  where  he 
was  best  known.  Confidence  was  given 
him  as  a matter  of  course,  and  his  faith- 
fulness and  sincerity  were  never  doubted. 
His  word  and  bond  were  alike  inviola- 
ble. There  was  something  grand  in  the 
quiet,  unobtrusive  way  he  won  the  re- 
gard and  esteem  of  his  fellowmen. 
Simple  in  all  his  habits,  caring  nothing 
for  wealth  as  a means  of  personal  grati- 
fication or  display,  doing  good  with  a 
lavish  but  unseen  hand,  devoted  to  his 
friends,  free  from  guile,  and  always 
ready  to  assist  the  young  and  deserving, 
he  had  become,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a central  figure  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  his  death  was  regarded  as  a 
great  public  as  well  as  private  calamity. 

In  1842  Mr.  Backus  was  married  to 
Miss  Lucy  Mygatt,  daughter  of  the  late 
George  Mygatt.  Into  the  home  circle, 


so  shattered  and  destroyed  by  his  early 
and  untimely  death,  we  will  not  attempt 
to  penetrate.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
his  sweet  and  tender  nature  bloomed 
in  new  beauty  by  his  own  fireside. 
There  in  the  peace  of  domestic  life  he 
found  his  truest  and  highest  happiness, 
and  the  richness  of  his  nature,  his  cul- 
tivated intellect,  delight  in  ministering 
to  the  happiness  of  others,  made  him 
the  idol  of  the  household.  His  belief 
in  the  Christian  religion  was  clear  and 
unclouded,  and  his  life  testified  to  the 
soundness  of  his  faith.  He  bore,  with 
unfaltering  patience,  his  last  painful  ill- 
ness, and  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May, 
1870,  he  departed  this  life,  mourned  as 
few  are  mourned,  crowned  with  the  af- 
fection of  all  who  knew  him. 

"God’s  finger  touched  him  and  he- slept.” 

R.  C.  Parsons. 


WILSON’S  CONGRESSIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 

CONGRESSIONAL  GOVERNMENT — A STUDY  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS.  BY  WOODROW 

WILSON,  1885. 


Mr.  Wilson  has  given  us,  in  ‘Con- 
gressional Government,’  a valuable  treat- 
ise on  our  legislative  and  administrative 
practice,  which  is  worthy  of  study  alike 
by  the  legislator  and  political  student. 
The  two  chapters  on  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives are  especially  noticeable  as 
giving  a clear  account  of  the  manner 
of  legislation  in  that  body  and  the  char- 
acteristic differences  of  its  mode  of 
procedure  from  that  of  the-  English 
house  of  commons.  The  working  of 


the  significant  rules  is  shown,  the  de- 
fects of  the  system  plainly  emphasized. 
The  power  which  the  standing  commit- 
tees have  in  shaping  legislation  is  thor- 
oughly discussed;  the  tyranny  over  in- 
dividual members  which  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  chairmen  of  the  important 
committees,  the  immense  advantage  the 
skillful  parliamentarian  has  in  pushing 
measures  through  are  fully  considered. 
The  legitimate  deductions  from  the 
actual  practice  in  the  house  are  fairly 
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made,  and  the  criticisms  of  the  system 
are  in  the  main  well  put.  In  short,  he 
sums  up: 

I know  not  how  better  to  describe  our  form  of 
government  in  a single  phrase  than  by  calling  it  a 
government  by  the  chairmen  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  congress. 

While  Mr.  Wilson’s  descriptions  of 
the  governmental  machinery  are  in 
every  way  admirable,  his  suggestions 
and  the  inferences  that  one  must  draw 
from  them  imply  that  he  agrees  with 
Bagehot  that  the  parliamentary  is  a bet- 
ter form  than  the  presidential  govern- 
ment; in  other  words,  that  the  English 
constitution  is  superior  to  ours.  This 
is  not  plainly  stated,  for  Mr.  Wilson 
frankly  says:  “Whether  responsible 

cabinet  government  would  be  possible 
or  desirable  in  our  own  case  is  alto- 
gether aside  from  my  present  purpose 
to  inquire,”  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  evident  purpose  of  the  author  is  to 
inculcate  the  idea  that,  in  its  essential 
parts,  the  British  system  is  better  than 
our  own.  This  notion,  however,  relates 
only  to  the  working  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  sys- 
tem of  federation.  The  scheme  of  local 
regulation  of  affairs  by  states,  munici- 
palities and  towns,  as  it  exists  here,  has 
no  parallel  in  any  large  country.  Here 
only  is  seen  a territorial  empire  and  a 
republican  people.  Most  of  us  are  so 
used  to  this  local  government  that  we 
regard  it  as  a matter  of  course;  or  we 
are  at  times  so  busy  in  trying  to  correct 
the  abuses  of  administration  in  our 
large  cities  that  we  fail  to  fully  appre- 
ciate our  sensible  polity,  which  we  owe 


to  the  circumstances  of  its  formation 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers.  When 
we  see  ourselves  in  the  light  of  such 
commentaries  as  those  of  De  Tocque- 
ville  and  Laboulaye  we  are  able  to  es- 
teem, at  its  true  value,  the  virtue  of  the 
division  of  national,  state  and  munici- 
pal powers  that  exists  under  our  form 
of  government.  There  is  such  perfect 
consolidation  and  unity  of  administra- 
tion in  France  that  nothing  can  be  more 
striking  than  the  manner  in  which  these 
intelligent  and  philosophical  French- 
men are  impressed  by  the  extent  to 
which  local  regulation  of  affairs  is  here 
carried  and  the  worth  of  the  plan.  De 
Tocqueville’s  ‘ Democracy  in  America,’ 
and  Laboulaye’s  less  well  known  ‘His- 
tory of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,’  are  good  text  books  for  the 
American  who  desires  fully  to  compre- 
hend his  own  institutions.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  although  his  visit  here  was  a 
brief  one,  became  a convert  to  the 
merits  of  the  federal  system  'and  pro- 
posed its  adoption  in  Great  Britain. 
He  writes: 

Every  one  can  see  that  the  house  of  commons  is 
far  too  large,  and  that  it  undertakes  a quantity  of 
business  which  belongs  more  properly  to  local  as. 
semblies.  The  confusion  from  these  causes  is  one 
which  is  constantly  increasing.  Is  not  the  cure  for 
this  found  in  a course  like  that  followed  in  America, 
in  having  a much  less  numerous  house  of  commons, 
and  in  making  over  a large  part  of  its  business  to 
local  assemblies  ? A system  of  local  assemblies  is 
but  the  natural  complement  of  a thorough  munici- 
pal system.  Wholes  neither  too  large  nor  too  small, 
not  necessarily  of  equal  population  by  any  means, 
but  with  characters  rendering  them  in  themselves 
fairly  homogeneous  and  coherent,  are  the  fit  units  for 
choosing  these  local  assemblies.  Such  units  occur 
immediately  to  one’s  mind  in  the  provinces  ot  Ire- 
land, the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  oi  Scotland/ 
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Wales,  north  and  south,  groups  of  English  counties 
such  as  present  themselves  in  the  circuits  of  the 
judges  or  under  the  names  of  East  Anglia  or  the 
Midlands. 

In  this  scheme  Mr.  Arnold  sees  the 
probable  settlement  of  the  Irish  diffi- 
culty and  the  best  basis  possible  for  a 
modern  second  chamber  on  the  plan  of 
our  senate.  Mr.  Arnold  is  not  a politi- 
cal philosopher,  but  “people  who 
think  straight  and  see  clear,”  as  he  de- 
scribes the  Americans,  cannot  fail  to 
see  the  force  of  his  suggestions  as  being 
a possible  solution  of  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  now  beset  our  kin  beyond 
the  sea. 

The  question  is,  as  Mr.  Bagehot  in 
his  work  on  the  English  constitution 
puts  it : “ The  practical  choice  of  first 

rate  nations  is  between  the  presiden- 
tial government  and  the  parliamentary ; 
no  state  can  be  first  rate  which  has  not 
a government  by  discussion,  and  those 
are  the  only  two  existing  species  of 
that  government.  It  is  between  them 
that  a nation  which  has  to  choose  its 
government  must  choose.  And  nothing 
can  therefore  be  more  important  than 
to  compare  the  two,  and  to  decide  upon 
the  testimony  of  experience,  and  by 
facts,  which  of  them  is  the  better.” 
Were  it  desired  to  reform  our  govern- 
ment on  the  English  plan,  it  could  be 
done  by  a constitutional  convention 
called  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  constitution ; but  the  amendments 
would  have  to  be  many  and  would  work 
wide  and  far-reaching  changes  in  our 
system.  Those  who  are  in  love  with 
“ that  scheme  of  responsible  cabinet 
government  which  challenges  the  ad- 


miration of  the  world  to-day  ” (Wilson, 
p.  308)  must,  if  they  wish  to  adopt  it 
here,  to  borrow  Mr.  Wilson’s  language, 
take  it  straight.  Naturally  our  house 
of  representatives  would  be  the  one  to 
which  the  ministry  should  be  responsi- 
ble. To  require  the  ministry  to  possess 
the  confidence  of  both  houses,  or  to 
resign  on  account  of  an  adverse  vote  in 
the  senate,  would  only  involve  affairs  in 
inextricable  difficulties.  Serious  dead- 
locks would  be  frequent,  as  it  is  now-a- 
days  rare  indeed  that  one  party  has  in 
the  same  congress  a working  majority 
in  both  houses.  Now  if  the  President’s 
cabinet  initiated  legislation,  and  some 
important  party  measure  were  beaten  in 
the  popular  house,  no  great  harm  would 
result  by  the  consequent  resignation  of 
the  cabinet.  But  how  would  the  new 
ministry  be  appointed  ? In  England 
theoretically  the  prime  minister  is 
named  by  the  crown ; practically  he  is 
selected  by  the  ascendant  party  and 
is  at  the  time  its  chief.  He  joins  with 
him  other  prominent  men  of  his  party 
and  the  government  is  formed.  But 
suppose  that,  if  our  system  were  parlia- 
mentary, a Republican  house  of  repre- 
sentatives votes  a want  of  confidence  in 
a cabinet  appointed  by  a Democratic 
President.  The  secretaries,  postmaster- 
and  attorney-generals  resign.  If  the 
President  name  as  his  new  advisers 
other  Democrats,  there  would  be  another 
adverse  vote  in  the  house  ; if  he  should 
call  a Republican  cabinet  to  his  aid 
there  would  be  the  anomaly  of  the 
President  selecting  his  political  oppo- 
nents for  his  trusted  and  confidential  ad- 
visers, which  would  simply  be  absurd. 
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A government  on  that  plan  might, 
however,  exist,  and  the  posture  of 
affairs  in  France  to-day  shows  just  how 
it  would  work.  There  the  leader  of  the 
ministry  is  the  great  man  of  the  state 
and  the  president  of  the  republic  is  of 
small  consequence.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  remark  of  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Herald , when  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  last  ministerial 
crisis  : 

The  president  (Grevy)  has  never  had  any  opinion 
on  the  Tonquin  question,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
expect  him  to  suffer  at  his  age  for  his  honest  if  un- 
fortunate devotion  to  the  idea  that  the  President  of 
the  republic  being  useless  should  do  nothing. 

If  we  wish  to  frame  our  government 
on  the  English  model,  we  must  first 
appreciate  that  our  analogous  officer  to 
the  prime  minister  is  not  our  secretary 
of  state  or  treasury,  but  our  President. 
Should  -there  be  an  adverse  vote  in 
the  lower  house,  the  President,  as  well 
as  his  cabinet,  ought  to  resign,  and  the 
new  President  should  be  elected,  in  the 
case  we  are  supposing,  by  the  Republi- 
can representatives  and  from  among 
their  number.  With  the  President 
chosen,  the  selection  of  his  associates 
follows  naturally.  A government  on 
this  plan  is  not  absurd  or  impossible; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  only  logical 
method  of  adopting  the  English  scheme, 
and  the  only  practical  way  by  which 
its  advantages  can  be  secured,  under- 
standing, of  course,  that  the  President, 
if  he  did  not  see  fit  to  resign,  would 
have  the  power  of  dissolving  the  house 
of  representatives  and  appealing  to  the 
country.  Mr.  Bagehot,  having  possibly 
a vision  of  the  future,  when  royalty 
shall  no  longer  exist  in  England,  shows 


clearly  how  parliamentary  government 
may  exist  without  a sovereign,  and 
notes  that  the  prime  minister  may  be 
simply  chosen  by  a majority  vote  of 
the  dominant  party.  While  the  recon- 
struction of  our  polity  on  this  model 
would  involve  a thorough  revision  and 
complete  alteration  of  our  constitution, 
there  is  but  one  insuperable  difficulty, 
and  that  is  the  senate.  Under  the  sys- 
tem outlined,  the  senate  would  no  longer 
be  equal  in  power  to  the  house,  and,  as 
the  formation  of  the  senate  is  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  smaller  states,  they, 
being  sufficient  in  number,  would  defeat 
any  such  revision.  Nor  could  the  man- 
ner of  representation  in  the  senate  be 
changed,  for  that  is  the  part  of  the  con- 
stitution which  cannot  be  amended,  as 
it  plainly  declares  “that  no  state  with- 
out its  consent  shall  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  suffrage  in  the  senate.” 

But,  were  any  such  change  possible, 
would  it  be  desirable  ? Let  us  go 
further  and  consider  the  question  put 
by  Mr.  Bagehot:  Which  is  the  better 

form  of  government,  the  presidential  or 
parliamentary?  In  the  first  place, 
under  parliamentary  government  the 
upper  house  cannot  have  the  same 
power  as  the  lower.  In  France  there 
has  been  so  much  friction  between  the 
senate  and  the  popular  house  that  the 
abolition  of  the  senate  is  a common 
and  serious  proposition.  Mr.  Bagehot 
makes  a very  good  showing  for  the 
house  of  lords  as  a sort  of  revising 
chamber  to  correct  the  errors  and 
haste  of  the  commons,  and,  even  ad- 
mitting all  that  he  says  for  it,  it  does 
seem  to  men  who  “ see  clear  and  think 
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straight”  that  its  use  is  very  small  and 
that'  the  machine  would  run  just  about 
as  well  without  it.  Two  examples  will 
illustrate  this.  In  1832  the  house  of 
lords  refused  at  first  to  pass  Earl  Grey’s 
reform  bill,  and  to  save  serious  trouble, 
or  possibly  a revolution,  the  king  prom- 
ised the  ministry  to  appoint  enough 
Liberal  peers  to  overcome  the  Tory 
majority.  Whereupon,  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  (quoted  by  Mr.  Bagehot) 
tells  the  story: 

Upon  finding  the  difficulties  in  which  the  late 
King  William  was  involved  by  a promise  made 
to  create  peers,  the  number,  I believe,  indefinite,  I 
determined  myself  and  I prevailed  upon  others,  the 
number  very  large,  to  be  absent  from  the  house  in 
the  discussion  of  the  last  stages  of  the  reform  bill. 

. . . This  course  gave  at  the  time  great  dissatis- 

faction to  the  party  ; notwithstanding  that,  I be- 
lieve, it  saved  the  existence  of  the  house  of  lords  at 
the  time,  and  the  constitution  of  the  country. 

To  an  American  such  an  admission 
would  seem  to  show  that  something 
must  be  wrong  with  the  house  of  lords 
or  with  the  constitution.  The  lords 
had  the  perfect  constitutional  right  to 
nonconcur  in  the  bill ; they  were  con- 
vinced that  the  bill  was  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple and  would  be  in  practice ; . and 
yet  they  did  not  dare  to  exercise  their 
privilege.  And  note  how  matters  have 
since  progressed.  Last  year  the  lords 
voted  against  Mr.  Gladstone’s  franchise 
bill,  and  parliament  adjourned.  Then, 
during  the  interval  between  adjourn- 
ment and  the  fall  session,  occurred  a 
series  of  large  public  meetings,  ad- 
dressed by  Liberal  orators.  The  point 
of  their  speeches  was  that,  if  the  lords 
did  not  give  their  assent,  their  house 
would  be  abolished,  and  the  hearty  ap- 
proval that  met  these  revolutionary 


expressions  showed  that  if  tne  commons 
did  carry  out  the*  threat  the  ministry 
would  not  appeal  to  the  country  in  vain. 
At  the  autumn  session  the  lords  serenely 
passed  the  bill.  It  is  trufe  that  there 
was  some  sort  of  compromise  made 
about  redistribution'  and  that  it  is 
claimed  that  the  peers  won  a great  vic- 
tory. It  would  seem,  however,  to  an 
American,  as  if  they  had  backed  down 
completely,  and  that  the  triumphant 
majority  had,  in  the  generosity  of  suc- 
cess, thrown  them  a sop.  Nor  would 
Matthew  Arnold’s  proposed  house  of 
lords  help  the  matter,  for,  as  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  points  out,  if  you 
make  the  upper  chamber  an  elective 
one,  you  are  surely  liable  to  increase 
the  friction  between  the  two  houses. 

The  duty  of  customary  deference  to  the  assembly 
which  represents  the  people  becomes  less  obvious 
and  its  practice  more  difficult.  . . . The  popular 
house  feels  that  the  less  representative  chamber 
ought  always  to  give  way. — Fortnightly  Review , 
February , 1885. 

It  is  very  plain,  then,  to  be  seen  that, 
with  responsible  cabinet  government,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  two  houses 
coequal  in  power,  and  that  if  the  prin- 
ciple were  engrafted  in  our  system,  our 
senate  must  be  deprived,  constitution- 
ally or  in  practice,  of  its  high  privileges. 
This  is  of  itself  reason  enough  why  it 
would  be  undesirable  for  us,  whatever 
might  be  its  advantages.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  enter  upon  any  argument  as 
to  the  necessity  of  our  senate  just  as  it 
is  to-day  constituted.  The  need  of  a 
second  chamber  coequal  in  power  to 
the  more  popular  house  is  believed  by 
nearly  all  Americans  to  be  as  essential 
to  a well  regulated  Republican  form  of 
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government  as  is  freedom  of  the  press 
or  trial  by  jury.  E^ery  state,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  times  it  may  have  revised 
its  constitution,  has  retained  the  feature, 
testifying  that,  in  all  the  light  thrown  on 
the  science  of  government  during  this 
century,  we,  in  a very  important  part  of 
the  structure  of  a commonwealth,  have 
not  added  to  the  hundred-years  old 
wisdom  of  our  constitutional  fathers. 
As  a bulwark  against  a rash  and  impet- 
uous public  opinion  in  a democracy, 
nothing  betfer  than  our  senate  could  be 
devised.  The  history  of  the  country  is 
a record  of  its  worth.  The  most  strik- 
ing instance  of  its  tendency  to  hold  fast 
to  law  and  right  against  an  almost  re- 
sistless current  of  popular  opinion,  was 
when  it  refused  to  remove  Andrew  John- 
son from  the  Presidential  office  on  his 
impeachment  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives. An  elective  body  could  not 
have  had  a more  crucial  test.  The 
time  was  exciting  and  critical,  the  end 
was  desirable,  the  party  strength  was 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  partisan 
object,  and  yet  the  senate  withstood  the 
arguments  of  the  popular  body,  the 
clamor  of  the  people  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  press.  An  appropriate 
illustration  of  its  utility  is  the  story  told 
by  Laboulaye  of  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson. Jefferson  was  taking  tea  with 
the  father  of  his  country,  and,  having 
recently  returned  from  France,  was  talk- 
ing of  the  French  system,  which  had 
then  but  one  legislative  chamber.  Wash- 
ington listened  with  interest  to  the  end, 
and  then  said : “You  have  just  shown 

the  superior  advantage  of  the  two- 
chamber  system  of  legislation.” 


“How  is  that?”  asked  Jefferson. 

“Why,  you  have  poured  your  tea  out 
of  your  cup  into  your  saucer  to  cool.” 

Lord  Rosebery  of  the  English  house 
of  lords,  says  that  our  senate  is  “the 
most  powerful  and  efficient  second 
chamber  that  exists”  (quoted  by  Mr. 
Wilson).  M.  Laboulaye  writes  : 

The  senate  is  one  of  the  most  novel  parts  of  the 
American  constitution , and  one  of  those  which  has 
best  succeeded. 

In  the  second  place,  in  estimating  the 
merits  of  the  presidential  and  parlia- 
mentary forms  of  government,  we  must 
not  fail  to  take  into  account  the  radical, 
social  and  political  changes  that  are 
going  on  in  England.  A system  that  is 
a good  one,  when  based  on  a constitu- 
tional royalty,  strengthened  by  an  en- 
lightened aristocracy,  and  upheld  by 
the  religious  influence  of  an  established 
church,  may  work  badly  in  that  same 
country  when  it  becomes  a democracy. 
Unquestionably  the  British  government 
has  been  a good  one  for  Great  Britain 
for  the  past  one  hundred  years,  and  has 
served  as  a model  for  many  other  con- 
stitutional polities.  The  Radical  re- 
formers, however,  tell  us  that,  in  the 
near  future,  the  church  shall  be  dises- 
tablished, the  house  of  lords  abolished, 
a law  for  compulsory  division  of  estates 
be  passed,  and  the  monarchy  done 
away  with.  Of  the  three  elements — the 
church,  aristocracy  and  royalty — the 
latter  would  seem  to  be  the  most  indis- 
pensable. While  it  may  now  seem  a 
very  expensive  luxury,  a country  can 
afford  to  pay  well  for  a permanent 
hereditary  executive  that  has  very  little 
real  power  but  a great  deal  of  seeming 
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authority.  It  is  especially  a valuable 
adjunct  in  a parliamentary  government. 
As  Mr. Bagehot  says:  “It  acts  as  a dis- 
guise. It  enables  our  real  rulers  to 
change  without  heedless  people  know- 
ing it.”  The  conservative  Englishman 
may  well  wish  that  the  time  may  be 
long  deferred  before  these  innovations 
will  be  made.  We  must,  however,  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  suf- 
frage is  concerned,  the  United  Kingdom 
is  now  practically  a democracy.  The 
last  extension  of  franchise  has  made 
the  number  of  voters  five  millions,  and 
this  proportion  is  but  a slightly  smaller 
percentage  to  the  whole  population  than 
exists  in  our  own  country.  Before  1867 
Mr.  Bagehot  wrote:  “The  masses  of 
Englishmen  are  not  fit  for  an  elective 
government;”  and  after  the  Reform  act 
of  1867  was  passed,  he  said : 

If  the  first  work  of  the  poor  voters  is  to  try  to 
create  a “poor  man’s  paradise,”  as  poor  men  are 
apt  to  fancy  that  paradise,  and  as  they  are  apt  to 
think  they  can  create  it,  the  great  political  trial  now 
beginning  will  simply  fail.  The  wide  gift  of  the 
elective  franchise  will  be  a great  calamity  to  the 
whole  nation,  and  to  those  who  gain  it  as  great  a 
calamity  as  to  any. 

The  large  addition  of  voters  made  by 
the  act  of  1867  has  had  a great  influ- 
ence on  the  quality  of  members  elected 
to  the  house  of  commons.  Says  Mr. 
Goschen  of  the  parliament  of  1880,  in 
which  for  the  first  time  the  new  electo- 
rate was  thoroughly  represented: 

I was  absent  during  the  first  session  of  that  par- 
liament, and  when  I returned  from  Constantinople, 
in  its  second  year,  I remember  how  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I was  breathing  a new  political  atmosphere.  I 
appeared  to  myself  a sort  of  a Rip  Van  Winkle  on 
a reduced  scale.  The  whole  attitude  of  men’s 
minds  had  entirely  changed  since  the  previous  Lib- 
eral parliament. 


The  radical  legislation  of  parliament 
for  the  past  ten  years  is  well  known. 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  a keen  observer 
of  politics  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, makes  the  statement  that  “such  a 
measure  as  the  Irish  land  act,  by  which 
rents  are  fixed,  not  by  what  can  be 
obtained  in  open  market,  but  by  the  fiat 
of  a court,  would  not  be  tolerated 
here.” 

Now  last  year’s  bill  added  two  mil- 
lion electors,  and  nearly  all  are  from 
the  lower  social  stratum.  Events  now 
transpiring  show  that  the  power  of  the 
ballot  is  better  understood  by  the  igno- 
rant classes  than  ever  before,  and  that 
the  tendency  is  towards  destructive  and 
even  socialistic  legislation.  And  this 
suggests  what  is  a serious  defect  in  the 
British  government.  There  is  a saying 
current  among  Englishmen  that  “ Par- 
liament can  do  anything.”  This,  we 
have  seen,  practically  means  that  the 
house  of  commons  is  omnipotent.  The 
tyranny  that  a single  legislative  cham- 
ber may  exercise  when  it  is  the  ultimate 
and  practically  the  only  power  is  well 
shown  by  the  convention  of  France  in 
1790  and  1791.  True,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  English  Democracy 
would  ever  commit  such  excesses  as 
were  done  in  the  name  of  liberty  during 
the  French  revolution,  but  as  serious 
attacks  on  the  right  of  property  might 
be  made  under  the  banner  of  equality. 
Paper  money  could  be  issued  and  de- 
clared legal  tender,  a civil  rights  bill,  if 
they  needed  one,  could  be  passed  by 
the  house  of  commons  ; and  after  hav- 
ing gone  through  the  fiction  of  concur- 
rence by  the  Lords  and  approval  by 
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the  sovereign  the  measures  would  be 
law.  There  is  no  tribunal  to  pass  upon 
their  constitutionality,  and  indeed  any 
such  judgment  would  be  absurd,  for  the 
acts  of  the  house  of  commons  are  the 
constitution  itself.  With  Henry  George 
preaching  the  nationalization  of  land 
and  socialists  the  nationalization  of  all 
capital  to  the  masters  of  England — to 
the  men  who  can  elect  the  majority 
of  the  house  of  commons,  the  despotic 
privileges  of  this  house  are  liable  to 
make  it  a dangerous  institution.  Ma- 
caulay, speaking  of  the  United  States, 
wrote  in  1857  : 

It  is  quite  plain  that  your  government  will  never 
be  able  to  restrain  a distressed  and  discontented 
majority.  For  with  you  the  majority  is  the  govern- 
ment, and  has  the  rich,  who  are  always  a minority, 
absolutely  at  its  mercy.  The  day  will  come  when 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  a multitude  of  people 
none  of  whom  has  had  more  than  half  a breakfast 
or  expects  to  have  more  than  half  a dinner,  will 
choose  a legislature.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what 
sort  of  a legislature  will  be  chosen  ? On  one  side  is 
a statesman  preaching  patience,  respect  for  vested 
rights,  strict  observance  of  public  faith  ; on  the 
other  is  a demagogue  ranting  about  the  tyranny  of 
capitalists  and  usurers,  and  asking  why  anybody 
should  be  permitted  to  drink  champagne,  and  to  ride 
in  a carriage,  while  thousands  of  honest  folks  are 
in  want  of  necessaries.  Which  of  the  two  candidates 
is  likely  to  be  preferred  by  a workingman  who  hears 

his  children  cry  for  more  bread  ? 

There  will  be,  I fear,  spoliation.  The  spoliation 
will  increase  the  distress.  The  distress  will  produce 
fresh  poliation.  There  is  nothing  to  stop  you. 

Looking  impartially  at  the  state  of 
the  two  countries  to-day,  does  it  not 
seem  to  “men  who  see  clear  and  think 
straight”  that  the  precise  events  which 
Macaulay  forebodes  are  very  much 
more  liable  to  occur  in  England  than 
here.  Suppose,  then,  in  democratic 
England  such  a house  of  demagogues 


legally  elected  should  declare  that  all 
land  belongs  to  the  state.  The  lords 
would  non-concur  and  their  house  would 
be  abolished.  The  sovereign  has  the 
constitutional  right  of  absolute  veto, 
but  all  writers  agree  that  if  that  power 
should  be  exercised  it  would  create  a 
revolution.  There  remains  only  the 
safeguard  that  English  judges  would 
decree  that  the  law  was  contrary  to 
common  law  and,  therefore,  inapplica- 
ble. Certainly,  if  public  opinion  should 
be  what  it  is  to-day,  the  judges  would 
so  find;  but  when  those  days  shall  come, 
popular  sentiment  will  not  be  that  of 
London  clubs  and  coffee-houses,  and 
have  for  its  exponents  the  Times  and 
the  Spectator , but  public  opinion  will  be 
the  sentiments  of  the  rising  young 
democracy  and  will  voice  its  ideas  in 
the  Truth  and  a dozen  other  journals; 
of  like  kin.  But  supposing  such  a legis- 
lature elected  in  New  York  should  pass 
a similar  law.  There  is  first  the  gov- 
ernor’s veto — that  we  all  know  is  a real 
power.  That  failing,  the  state  courts 
would  pass  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act.  If  they  were  chosen  at  the 
same  election  and  subject  to  the  same 
influences,  the  final  resort  would  be  the 
federal  courts,  that  would  stand  on  the 
clause  of  the  constitution,  “No  state 
shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,”  and  would  be  backed 
by  the  whole  power  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

As  responsible  cabinet  government 
means,  then,  absolute  power  by  one 
elective  chamber,  we  do  not  want  it. 
Our  hundred  years’  experience  shows 
that  our  system  is  adapted  to  a democ- 
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racy,  or,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  our 
institutions  seem  to  be  expressly  and 
thoroughly  suited  to  our  people.  Most 
Englishmen  believe  that  we  have  got 
along  so  well  on  account  of  our  “broad 
acres,”  but  as  an  offset  we  have  had  an 
alien  immigration  almost  equal  to  the 
Roman  invasions,  and  under  too  easy 
naturalization  laws  have  undertaken  to 
assimilate  and  make  citizens  of  people 
of  different  races,  of  diverse  religious 
and  social  ideas,  and  of  very  defective 
political  training.  He  would  be  a rash 
man  who  should  claim  that  we  had 
completely  solved  the  problem,  but  we 
have  certainly  come  nearer  to  it  than 
has  the  English  speaking  nation  across 
the  sea.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of 
some  of  the  means  which  have  been 
used  to  accomplish  legislation  under 
the  “scheme  of  government  that  chal- 
lenges the  admiration  of  the  world.” 
The  Hyde  Park  riot  frightened  a con- 
servative ministry  into  the  introduction 
and  passage  of  the  household  suffrage 
bill  of  ’67,  and  the  Clerkenwell  explo- 
sion, according  to  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  was  the  final  impetus  which 
effected  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  church  and  the  enactment  of  the 
Irish  land  bill.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
urged  that  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield  so  operated  on  public 
sentiment  here  that  it  demanded  civil 
service  reform  in  a manner  that  would 
brook  no  resistance,  but  there  is  no 
parallel  between  the  work  of  a crank 
representing  no  constituency  and  the 
action  of  an  organized  body  of  laborers 
or  Fenians. 

Recalling  the  analogy  between  the 


English  prime  minister  and  our  Presh 
dent,  the  question  arises  whether  it  is 
better  to  have  a fixed  tenure  of  office 
for  the  chief  executive,  or  to  have  him 
practically  removable  at  will  by  the 
representative  body.  One  great  objec: 
tion  occurs  at  once  to  responsible  cabi- 
net government  in  a republic — and  that 
is,  on  a ministerial  crisis  there  is  an 
interregnum,  always  serious,  and  liable 
to  be  dangerous  in  a commercial  coun- 
try while  the  new  government  is  forming. 
The  advantage  of  the  parliamentary 
system  is,  of  course,  to  always  have  the 
executive  and  legislative  body  at  one. 
Three  times  only  have  we  run  serious 
risks  from  having  the  President’s  term 
fixed.  Under  John  Tyler’s,  for  the  last 
four  months  of  Buchanan’s  and  under 
Johnson’s  administration  it  would  have 
been  very  desirable  to  have  had  a change 
of  the  executive  direction  of  affairs,  so 
that  it  would  have  been  in  harmony 
with  congress  and  public  opinion.  In 
two  of  those  cases  it  is  rather  a reflec- 
tion on  the  careless  nominations  of 
vice-presidents  by  party  conventions 
than  on  the  constitutional  definite  term 
of  the  executive  office.  The  ceaseless 
wrangling  and  open  warfare  between 
President  Johnson  and  congress  are 
never-ceasing  arguments  of  Englishmen 
and  the  admirers  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment to  show  that  our  constitution 
is  defective  on  that  point.  We  all 
know  that  great  harm  was  suffered 
by  the  friction  and  deadlock  that 
then  existed,  that  just  and  wise  re- 
construction legislation  was  impos- 
sible, and  that,  as  a natural  se- 
quence, a full  and  perfect  reconcilia- 
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tion  between  the  north  and  south  has 
been  longer  delayed  than  it  would  have 
been  had  the  parliamentary  method 
been  the  rule  of  changing  the  executive. 
Nevertheless,  it  can  be  urged  that  Mr. 
Johnson  obtained  his  nomination  by  a 
chance  enthusiasm,  that  he  became 
President  by  accident,  and  that  no  sys- 
tem can  provide  against  all  contingen- 
cies. And,  on  the  other  hand,  during 
President  Lincoln’s  administration,  it 
was  very  fortunate  that  his  tenure  of 
office  was  not  dependent  on  a vote  of 
confidence  in  the  popular  house.  The 
Republican  majority  in  the  house  of 
1863-64  was,  owing  to  a conservative 
reaction  at  the  time  of  elections,  only 
twenty.  The  long  continuance  of  the 
conflict,  the  great  expenditure  of  blood 
and  money,  joined  with  the  idea  that 
its  prime  object,  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  had  been  changed  to  a war  for 
negro  emancipation,  had  weakened  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  support  from  some  moderate 
Republicans.  Moreover,  the  differences 
between  him  and  the  radical  members 
of  his  party,  with  Senator  Wade  and 
Representative  Winter  Davis  at  their 
head,  might  have  led,  under  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  to  some  sort  of  a coal- 
ition between  opposing  elements  and  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence ; the  result 
would  have  been  that  we  should  “have 
swapped  horses  while  crossing  the 
stream.”  The  course  of  events  in  Eng- 
land last  winter  emphasizes  the  point 
that,  in  the  conduct  of  some  matters  of 
administration,  a fixed  term  of  office  is 
of  value.  Mr.  Gladstone  desired  Gen- 
eral Gordon  to  leave  Khartoum,  and  he 
did  not  want  to  send  an  army  for  his 


rescue;  but  public  sentiment  ran  so 
strongly  in  that  direction  that  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  retain  power  and  act 
contrary  to  it.  One  mistake  led  to 
others ; he  did  not  satisfy  the  war 
party  nor  the  peace-at-any-price  faction, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  retained  his 
office  by  the  paltry  majority  of  only 
fourteen  in  a strongly  liberal  house. 
Unquestionably,  had  Mr.  Gladstone 
known  that  his  place  would  have  been 
secure  for  some  years,  his  Egyptian 
policy  would  have  been  very  different. 
He  could  have  afforded  to  have  disre- 
garded the  rash  impulses  of  popular 
sentiment,  feeling  sure  that  the  sober  sec- 
ond thought  would  have  sustained  him. 
But  it  is  just  that  serious  second  reflec- 
tion and  more  enlightened  sentiment 
that  the  parliamentary  leader  cannot 
wait  for — and  that  is  a very  grave  de- 
fect in  the  government  of  a democracy. 
Public  opinion  must,  of  course,  control 
among  a self-governing  people,  but  it 
need  not  necessarily  rule  on  the  instant. 
It  is  a good  thing  in  our  polity  that  it 
takes  time  to  change  policies  and 
rulers.  Some  good  measures,  but  prob- 
ably more  bad  ones,  fail. 

Mr.  Wilson  argues  at  great  length  on 
what  he  considers  an  advantage  of  the 
English  government  over  our  own,  and 
that  is  the  greater  educational  in- 
fluence of  parliamentary  than  congres- 
sional debates.  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings are  read  with  interest  because 
on  any  important  measure  the  existence 
of  the  ministry  is  at  stake.  There  is  a 
contest  for  the  supremacy  of  parties, 
and  it  is  an  intensely  exciting  intellect- 
ual battle.  That  the  important  debates 
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are  more  intense  in  parliament  than  in 
congress  may  be  readily  admitted,  but 
they  are  so  because  they  are  ardently 
partisan.  The  aim  of  the  opposition  is 
to  show  that  the  ministry  have  commit- 
ted grievous  errors  ; if  they  are  con- 
ducting a war  to  show  blunders  and  in- 
capacity, if  they  wish  to  keep  peace  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  no  longer 
animated  by  the  bold  spirit  of  the 
Briton,  and  that  they  tamely  submit  to 
insults  because  it  will  be  too  costly  to 
assert  the  nation’s  rights  by  force  of 
arms.  On  all  points  captious,  bitter 
criticism  is  the  tone  of  the  debate. 
There  is  an  earnest  desire  of  those  who 
are  out  to  get  the  power  and  emolu- 
ment of  the  offices  ; those  who  are  in 
are  fervently  anxious  to  stay.  The 
long  series  of  contests  between  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  de- 
cidedly interesting,  but  the  political 
instruction  derived  is  another  matter. 
When  Mr.  Disraeli  opposed  a moderate 
reform  bill  in  1866,  defeated  the  Liberal 
government,  obtained  office,  and  in 
1867  secured  the  passage  of  the  Radical 
measure  of  household  suffrage,  every 
one  was  highly  interested,  but  the  only 
education  that  one  could  get  was  that 
he  “ caught  the  Whigs  bathing  and 
walked  away  with  their  clothes.”  An 
exact  parallel  in  our  history  would  have 
been,  were  our  government  parlia- 
mentary, in  the  case  that  the  Republi- 
can leaders  in  the  house,  after  defeating 
Morrison’s  tariff  bill,  involving  a twenty 
per  cent,  reduction  of  tariff  duties,  had 
formed  a ministry  and  carried  a meas- 
ure that  took  off  all  but  nominal  duties 
on  imports  and  almost  effected  absolute 


free  trade.  On  the  contrary,  many  of 
our  congressional  debates  have  been 
instructive  in  the  highest  degree.  It 
was  the  little  band  of  anti-slavery  men 
in  the  senate  from  1852  to  i860  that 
taught  the  country  how  a party  could 
be  formed  that  could  respect  and  revere 
the  constitution  and  yet  consistently 
oppose  the  extension  of  slavery.  The 
discussions  of  financial  matters  and 
specie  payments  in  the  winters  of  1874 
and  1875  were  the  education  of  the 
younger  business  men,  who  until  after 
the  panic  of  1873  had  never  heard 
or  read  any  public  debates  on  cur- 
rency questions.  The  debates  on  the 
electoral  commission  bill  in  both  house 
and  senate  were  full  of  pregnant  instruc- 
tion of  constitutional  principles  and  were 
widely  read  and  pondered. 

Another  objection  to  the  scheme  of 
responsible  cabinet  government  is  that 
oratorical  as  well  as  administrative  tal- 
ent is  necessary  for  the  highest  posi 
tions.  There  would  be  no  place  for  a 
Washington,  for  he  was  not  an  orator; 
nor  for  a Lincoln,  for  he  was  not  a par- 
liamentary debater.  In  such  a govern- 
ment Washington’s  farewell  address  and 
Lincoln’s  second  inaugural  message,  fit- 
ting and  eloquent  words  as  they  are,  to 
the  people  from  direct  representatives 
of  the  people,  would  never  have  been 
issued  by  a prime  minister  to  his  parlia- 
mentary supporters. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  contrast  between  the 
discussion  of  the  English  budget  in  the 
house  of  commons  and  our  manner  of  de- 
vising the  ways  and  means  and  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
government,^  very  instructive  and  well 
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worthy  of  earnest  consideration.  He 
shows  that  .there  is  a lack  of  system  and 
consistency  in  our  methods  as  com- 
pared with  the  English.  His  treatment 
of  this  subject  can  hardly  fail  to  con- 
vince everyone  that  some  improvement 
m this  particular  is  urgently  needed, 
and  that  there  should  be  more  care  and 
less  haste  in  spending  the  people’s 


money.  The  thoughtful  reader  of  the 
book  will  likewise  be  persuaded  that  if 
we  can  adapt  to  our  system  some  of  the 
wise  features  of  the  British  financial 
legislation,  without  the  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility, the  result  will  be  more 
careful  law-making  and  better  adminis- 
tration. 

James  F.  Rhodes. 


THE  EARLY  RAILROAD  INTERESTS  OF  CLEVELAND. 


II. 


NEW  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA  & OHIO. 

This  line  has  been  and  is  a great  rail- 
road factor  in  the  commercial  history  of 
Ohio  and  this  city,  and  has  had  in  some 
respects  a remarkable  record,  much  of 
which  has  been  in  the  courts.  Its  be- 
ginning is  involved  in  that  of  a number 
of  small  ventures  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  On  March  io,  1845, 
the  Franklin  & Warren  Railroad  com- 
pany was  chartered  to  build  a road  from 
Franklin,  Portage  county,  Ohio,  via: 
Warren,  Trumbull  county,  to  the  east- 
ern state  line,  having  power  to  continue 
the  same  westerly  or  southwesterly.  As 
a result  a line  was  built  from  the  state 
line  in  Trumbull  county  to  Dayton,  with 
a five  mile  branch  from  Wadsworth  to 
certain  coal  mines.  By  decree  of  the 
common  pleas  court  of  Portage  county, 
on  October  17,  1854,  the  name  of  this 
company  was  changed  to  the  Atlantic  & 
Great  Western  Railroad  company.  On 
April  15,  1858,  the  name  of  the  Mead- 


ville  Railroad  company  was  changed  to 
the  Atlantic  & Great  Western  Railroad 
Company  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Atlantic 
& Great  Western  Railroad  Company  of 
New  York  was  incorporated  December 
9,  1858.  Under  an  agreement  of  August 
19,  1865,  the  Atlantic  & Great  Western 
Railroad  Companies  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
Ohio  and  of  New  York,  and  the  Buffalo 
Extension  of  the  Atlantic  & Great  West- 
ern Railway  Company  of  New  York, 
were  consolidated  and  merged  into  one 
corporation,  taking  the  name  that  the 
three  had  borne.  Its  long  history  of  liti- 
gation and  changes  of  management  soov 
commenced.  Because  of  suits  brought 
for  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages  the 
road  was,  by  order  of  the  court,  on  April 
1,  1867,  placed  in  the  hands  of  General 
R.  B.  Potter  as  receiver.  He  operated 
it  as  such  to  December  7,  1868,  when 
by  provision  of  a twelve  year  lease  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Erie  Railway 
company,  but  in  a few  months  was  again, 
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at  the  petition  of  the  creditors,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  receivers,  W.  A.  O’Doh- 
erty  and  Jay  Gould  being  designated  as 
such.  In  the  following  November  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  which  these 
parties  retired  and  Hon.  Reuben  Hitch- 
cock took  the  position,  only  relinquish- 
ing it  on  February  24,  1870,  when  it  was 
leased  by  the  courts  to  the  Erie  com- 
pany. In  1871  the  property  was  sold 
under  its  second  mortgage,  the  Erie  sur- 
rendering it  on  September  1,  1871,  when 
it  was  again  operated  under  its  name  of 
/the  Atlantic  & Great  Western  Railway 
company.  But  it  was  not  permitted  a 
long  season  of  rest.  On  June  25,  1874, 
it  was  leased  for  a term  of  ninety-nine 
years  to  the  Erie  Railway  company. 
The  Atlantic  & Great  Western  being  in 
default  of  one  installment  of  interest  due 
on  July  1,  1874,  an  application  was 
made  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
Summit  county,  in  behalf  of  the  trustees 
of  the  bondholders,  for  the  appointment 
of  a receiver,  and  on  December  8,  Gen- 
eral J.  H.  Devereux  was  appointed  to 
that  position,  and  on  the  day  following 
he  was  appointed  to  the  same  position 
for  those  portions  of  the  road  lying  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
at  that  time  its  president,  having  been 
elected  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager in  1873  and  promoted  to  the  higher 
position  on  the  retirement  of  General 
George  B.  McClellan  in  1874.  The  ap- 
pointment of  General  Devereux  to  the 
receivership  gave  general  satisfaction, 
as  his  ability  and  honesty  were  so  well 
known  that  they  formed  as  secure  a 
guarantee  of  relief  as  was  possible  in  the 
low  ebb  of  the  company’s  fortune.  He 


operated  it  in  this  capacity  to  January 
6,  1880,  on  which  date  the  road  and  all 
other  property  of  the  company  was  sold 
on  foreclosure  sale,  and  purchased  by 
trustees  in  behalf  of  mortgage  bondhold- 
ers and  others  who  had  formed  an  in- 
corporation, on  March  17,  1880,  known 
as  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  & Ohio 
Railroad  company.  The  corporation 
is  now  known  under  that  title,  and  its 
recent  history  is  so  fresh  in  public  mem- 
ory as  to  require  *no  record  here.  The 
full  account  of  its  various  fortunes  and 
of  the  money,  brains  and  energy  ex- 
pended in  litigation  concerning  it, 
would  furnish  a chapter  of  the  most 
wonderful  interest. 

CLEVELAND,  MT.  VERNON  & DELAWARE. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  sketch  of 
the  Cleveland  & Pittsburgh  road  to  the 
Cleveland,  Mt.  Vernon  & Delaware 
road.  In  the  charter  of  the  first  named 
organization  an  amendment  was  made, 
on  February  19,  1851,  to  permit  the  or- 
ganization of  a separate  and  distinct 
company  to  construct  a branch  line 
from  Hudson,  via  Cuyahoga  Falls  and 
Akron,  to  Wooster  or  some  other  point 
between  Wooster  and  Massillon,  to  con- 
nect with  such  other  roads  as  might  be 
desired.  The  company  was  organized 
in  the  following  March,  and  the  road 
constructed  from  Hudson  to  Millers- 
burgh,  in  Holmes  county.  In  1853  the 
name  Akron  branch  was  changed  to 
the  Cleveland,  Zanesville  & Cincinnati 
Railroad  company.  It  soon  became 
embarrassed,  and,  in  1861,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a receiver,  who  operated 
it  until  November  2,  1864,  when  it  was 
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offered  for  sale  at  public  auction.  It 
was  sold  to  George  W.  Cass  and  John 
J.  Marvin,  who,  on  July  i,  1865,  deeded 
it  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  & Chi- 
cago. When  the  latter  named  organi- 
zation made  a perpetual  lease  of  all  its 
property  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
company,  in  1869,  of  course  this  branch 
went  with  it.  The  Pittsburgh,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Columbus  & London  Railroad 
company  was  incorporated  May  n, 
1869.  On  November  1 of  that  year  it 
acquired,  by  deed,  all  that  portion  of 
the  Springfield,  Mt.  Vernon  & Pitts- 
burgh railroad  (see  previous  account  of 
the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  & 
Indianapolis  line),  extending  east  from 
Delaware.  Three  days  later  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  company  and  the 
Pittsburgh,  FortWayne  & Chicago  Rail- 
way company  sold  their  right  in  and 
title  to  the  Cleveland,  Zanesville  & Cin- 
cinnati railroad  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Columbus  & London  Railroad 
company.  With  this  sale  there  also 
went  the  assignment  of  a lease  of  the 
Massillon  & Cleveland  railroad,  which 
extended  from  the  first  named  town  to 
Clinton.  On  December  20  the  name 
of  the  Pittsburgh,  Mt.  Vernon,  Colum- 
bus & London  company  was  changed 
to  the  Cleveland,  Mt.  Vernon  & Dela- 
ware Railroad  company.  On  Decem- 
ber 17,  1872,  the  company  filed  a sup- 
plemental certificate  for  constructing  a 
branch  from  the  main  line,  in  Holmes 
county,  to  a connection  with  other  roads 
running  through  Muskingum  county.  It 
was  recently  placed  in  the  hands  of 
George  D.  Walker,  as  receiver,  and  a 
connection  with  Columbus  secured — 


and  a movement  is  on  foot  to  change 
its  name  to  the  Cleveland,  Akron  & 
Columbus,  which  name  it  is  now  some- 
times called.  It  has  a direct  connec- 
tion with  Cincinnati  over  the  Little 
Miami  road. 

CLEVELAND,  LORAIN  & WHEELING. 

The  Lake  Shore  & Tuscarawas  Valley 
Railway  company  filed  its  certificate  of 
incorporation,  on  July  2,  1870,  its  de- 
clared purpose  being  to  build  a road 
from  a point  near  Berea  to  Mill  town- 
ship, Tuscarawas  county,  on  the  line  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  & St.  Louis 
road,  with  a branch  from  Elyria  to  a 
convenient  point  on  the  main  line,  in 
Medina  county.  The  road  was  built 
from  Elyria  via  Grafton  to  Uhrichsville, 
and  completed  in  August,  1873.  In 
October,  1872,  the  company  purchased 
from  the  Elyria  & Black  River  Railway 
company  eight  miles  of  the  line  of  the 
latter  extending  northward  from  Elyria 
to  Black  River  harbor,  now  known  as 
Lorain.  Owing  to  a failure  to  pay  its 
interest  coupons,  suit  was  brought,  in 
July,  1874,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Thomas  was 
appointed  receiver.  In  January,  1875, 
by  order  of  the  court  the  road  was  sold, 
and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Selah  Cham- 
berlain. In  February  following  the 
Cleveland,  Tuscarawas  Valley  & Wheel- 
ing Railway  company  was  incorporated 
and  the  road  and  all  its  property  trans- 
ferred thereto.  On  March  20,  1877,  a 
certificate  was  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  state  showing  a proposed  extension 
from  Uhrichsville  to  a point  on  the  river 
in  West  Wheeling,  and  passing  through 
the  counties  of  Tuscarawas,  Harrison 
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and  Belmont.  This  extension  was 
finally  completed,  in  1880.  Two  years 
later  the  ill  fortune  that  overtook  so 
many  other  roads  was  felt  here,  and  it 
went  into  the  hands  of  a receiver,  its 
general  manager,  Mr.  Oscar  Townsend, 
being  appointed  to  that  position.  A 
year  later  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Selah 
Chamberlain  and  others,  and  was  reor- 
ganized under  the  name  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Lorain  & Wheeling  Railroad  com- 
pany. Some  reference  to  its  business, 
etc.,  will  be  found  at  a later  point  in 
this  article. 

THE  VALLEY  RAILWAY. 

The  Valley  Railway  Company  was 
chartered  August  31,  1871,  with  a capi- 
tal stock  of  three  million  dollars,  al- 
though only  $1,175,000  has  been  issued. 
It  was  formed  for  the  declared  purpose 
of  building  a line  from  Cleveland  to 
Wheeling,  through  Akron  and  Canton. 
The  survey  was  made  in  1872,  and  work 
commenced  in  1873.  The  panic  of  the 
latter  year  fell  upon  the  new  enterprise 
at  a critical  moment,  and  in  1874  all 
proceedings  were  stopped  and  re- 
mained so  until  1878,  when  operations 
were  again  resumed  and  pushed  for- 
ward, and  cars  ran  from  Cleveland  to 
Canton  in  February,  1880.  On  July  1, 
1882,  the  line  was  extended  to  Valley 
Junction,  seventeen  miles  below  Can- 
ton, which  is  its  present  southern  ter- 
minus. It  has  several  short  branches, 
one  from  Willow  to  Newburg ; one 
from  Krumroy  to  the  coal  fields,  four 
miles  in  length  ; and  several  other  coal 
branches  of  a minor  character.  Fully 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  road’s  business 


consists  of  the  carrying  of  coal,  while 
the  rest  is  ore,  general  freight,  and  the 
conveying  of  passengers.  Its  entrance 
into  Cleveland  is  by  way  of  the  old 
canal  bed,  which  was  ceded  by  the 
state  of  Ohio  to  the  city  of  Cleveland  on 
consideration  that  a weigh  lock  should 
be  built  at  the  new  junction,  between  the 
canal  and  the  Cuyahoga  river.  The 
city  then  leased  the  canal  bed  to  the 
Valley  road  for  ninety-nine  years,  re- 
ceiving in  payment  $265,000  in  the 
road’s  first  mortgage  bonds.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  before  the  building 
was  commenced  to  make  the  city  a 
part  owner,  and  a vote  taken  as  to 
whether  bonds  should  be  issued  for  that 
purpose.  The  answer  at  the  polls  was 
a negative.  The  enterprising  business 
men  of  Cleveland  went  to  work,  how- 
ever, and  raised  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  stock  subscriptions,  and  thus 
made  it  a possibility.  Among  those  who 
gave  much  hard  work  and  enthusiasm 
to  the  life  of  this  road,  and  thereby  en- 
abled  it  to  come  into  existence,  may  be 
mentioned  J.  H.  Wade,  James  Farmer, 
Nathan  P.  Payne,  S.  T.  Everett,  andL. 
M.  Coe  of  Cleveland,  and  D.  L.  King 
of  Akron. 

CLEVELAND  AND  CANTON. 

The  Carroll  County  Railroad  com- 
pany was  chartered  as  early  as  March 
9,  1850,  and  a strap-iron  road,  operated 
by  horse-power,  was  constructed  from 
Carrollton  to  Oneida,  a distance  of 
twelve  miles.  It  was  opened  for  busi- 
ness in  1854,  but  the  company  became 
insolvent  and  the  road  went  at  forced 
sale  on  February  7,  1859.  The  new 
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purchasers  operated  it  for  several 
years,  but  it  deteriorated  on  their 
hands,  and  in  February,  1876,  there 
was  organized  the  Carrollton  & Oneida 
Railroad  company  that  took  possession 
of  the  old  line.  On  August  1,  1873,  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ohio  & 
Toledo  Railroad  company,  an  organiza- 
tion formed  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a line  from  Toledo  to  the  Ohio  river. 
The  hew  owners  extended  the  old  line 
from  Oneida  north  to  Minerva  and  from 
Carrollton  south  to  Cannonsburgh,  after- 
wards known  as  Del  Roy.  The  purpose 
in  mind  then  was  to  extend  to  the  Pan 
Handle  on  the  south  and  Youngstown 
.on  the  north,  the  project  of  going  to 
Toledo  being  abandoned.  The  Ohio  & 
Toledo  company  failed,  and  in  1878  the 
road  was  bought  in  by  George  L.  Inger- 
soll  of  Cleveland,  who  sold  it  to  eastern 
parties,  among  them  being  Dr.  N.  A. 
Smith  of  Port  Chester,  New  York,  and 
Charles  G.  Patterson  of  Boston.  A 
new  company  was  formed  under  the 
name  of  the  Youngstown  & Connotton 
Valley  Railroad  company,  the  intention 
being  to  extend  to  Youngstown,  and 
south  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
notton river  to  Bowerstown  on  the  Pan 
Handle.  It  was  designed  also  to  extend 
a branch  from  Oneida  Junction  to  Can- 
ton. Before  doing  any  work  between 
Minerva  and  Youngstown,  the  company 
concluded  to  change  its  northern  termi- 
nus from  Youngstown  to  Canton,  and 
build  the  main  line  instead  of  a branch 
to  Canton.  The  name  was  changed 
from  the  Youngstown  & Connotton 
Valley  to  the  Connotton  Valley  Rail- 
road company.  It  was  completed 


into  Canton  in  1880.  In  1880  was 
incorporated  the  Connotton  North- 
ern Railway  company  to  build  a line 
from  Canton  to  Fairport,  on  the  lake 
shore,  and  the  line  was  built  to  a 
point  in  Portage  county,  when  it  was 
decided  to  change  its  northern  terminus 
to  Cleveland,  and  it  was  run  through  to 
Commercial  street  in  this  city  in  Jan- 
uary, 1882.  The  Connotton  Northern 
was  consolidated  with  the  Connotton 
Valley,  under  the  name  of  the  Connot- 
ton Valley  Railway  company.  The  Con- 
notton Valley  & Straitsville  Railroad 
company,  a line  from  Canton  to  the 
Straitsville  coalfields  byway  of  Coshoc- 
ton and  Zanesville,  was  purchased  soon 
after  by  the  Connotton  Valley  Railway 
company.  The  line  was  pushed  down 
from  Commercial  street  to  the  present 
depot  on  Huron  street  in  Cleveland.  On 
January  19, 1884,  the  whole  property  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  Superintendent 
Samuel  Briggs  as  receiver,  under  a 
foreclosure  in  Stark  county  upon  a de- 
fault in  the  interest  on  the  consolidated 
mortgage.  Pending  the  proceedings 
the  bondholders  and  stockholders,  with 
almost  unanimous  consent,  agreed  on  a 
plan  to  purchase  the  property  at  the  ex- 
pected sale,  and  reorganize  it.  The 
road  was  sold  on  May  9, 1885,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  above  named  parties. 
On  June  24,  1885,  these  parties  met  at 
Cleveland,  and  the  name  of  the  road 
was  changed  to  the  Cleveland  & Canton 
Railroad  company. 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO  & ST.  LOUIS. 

The  charter  for  the  construction  of 
this  line  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  via 
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Cleveland  and  Fort  Wayne  was  issued 
under  the  general  railroad  law  of  New 
York,  on  April  13,  1881,  and  the  con- 
struction was  commenced  in  the  same 
year.  The  road  was  opened  for  traffic 
on  October  23,  1882.  Its  rapid  build- 
ing and  the  remarkable  circumstances 
attending  its  inception  and  completion 
at  the  hands  of  the  Seney  syndicate, 
and  the  sale  of  a controling  interest  in 
it  by  Judge  S.  Burke,  representing  the 
owners,  to  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  rep- 
resenting the  Lake  Shore  & Michigan 
Southern  road,  are  of  such  recent  date 
as  to  be  still  fresh  in  railroad  memory, 
and  I will  not  take  space  to  recount 
them.  This  control  was  obtained  by 
the  purchase  of  $14,050,000  of  its  com- 
mon stock,  and  $12,480,000  of  its  pre- 
ferred. Manager  D.  W.  Caldwell  was 
recently  appointed  as  receiver  of  the 
road,  and  its  interests  are  still  safely 
lodged  in  his  hands.  Its  headquarters 
are  in  Cleveland. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  EARLY  TRIALS. 

The  history  of  one  line,  during  the 
first  few  years  of  its  operation,  in  the 
days  when  all  the  roads  of  Ohio  were 
experimental,  illustrates  that  of  the 
others.  I have  selected  the  first  one 
built  to  Cleveland,  the  Cleveland,  Col- 
umbus & Cincinnati,  and  gone  over  its 
early  annual  statements  and  gleaned  a 
point  here  and  there.  The  report  of 
the  preliminary  surveys,  as  made  by  C. 
Williams,  the  engineer-in-chief,  is  a 
small,  green  covered  pamphlet,  dated 
1846,  and  printed  by  “Younglove’s 
steam  power  press.”  It  contains  a 
profile  map  of  the  various  routes  pro- 


posed, and  a smaller  one  of  the  terri- 
tory traversed,  prepared  by  John  Brain- 
erd  and  J.  H.  Sargent.  Mr.  Williams 
carefully  describes  the  various  routes 
proposed  and  the  advantages  and  diffi- 
culties of  each — the  Ashland  line,  the 
Delaware  line,  the  Marion  line,  the 
Elyria  line,  the  Wooster  line,  the  Mil- 
lersburgh  line,  the  Mt.  Vernon  line,  and 
gives  the  estimated  cost  of  each.  In 
conclusion  he  says: 

After  a careful  examination  of  the  country  to  be 
traversed  by  your  road,  the  small  expense  for  pre- 
paring the  road-bed,  the  abundant  supply  of  timber 
and  stone  for  its  construction,  and  the  immense 
amount  of  business  that  will  depend  entirely  upon 
it,  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  open- 
ings for  a railroad  now  in  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  John  Childe  and  Fred- 
erick Harbach,  the  engineers,  touching 
the  “ surveys,  estimates  and  incomes,  was 
printed  by  Messrs.  Smead  & Cowles,  and 
dated  August  19,  1841.  They  seem  to 
have  settled  down  upon  one  of  two 
routes  which  are  named,  and  one  of 
which  they  recommend  shall  be  chosen. 
They  are  designated  as  the  Eastern  which 
passes  through  Ashland,  Frederick  and 
Mt.  Vernon,  and  the  Western,  passing 
Wellington,  Shelby,  Gabon  and  Mt. 
Gilead.  The  latter  was  the  one  recom- 
mended and  finally  adopted. 

Among  the  directors  and  officers 
elected  prior  to  1851,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing names  : Peter  M.  Weddell,  Richard 

Hilliard,  John  M.  Woolsey,  Henry  B. 
Payne,  John  W.  Allen,  William  L.  Sulli- 
vant,  Sam  Medary,  Robert  E.  Neil, 
William  Neil,  Jonathan  Gillet,  I.  Hig- 
bee,  C.  P.  Buckingham,  J.  Ridgeway, 
jr.,  Alfred  Kelley,  Leonard  Case,  George 
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M.  Atwater,  M.  J.  Williamson,  T.  P. 
Handy,  William  A.  Otis,  George  My- 
gatt  and  Hosea  Williams.  In  1851,  Al- 
fred Kelley  was  elected  president, 
Henry  B.  Payne,  acting  president,  M. 
J.  Williamson,  secretary,  T.  P.  Handy, 
treasurer,  and  A.  Stone,  jr.,  superinten- 
dent. In  the  report  of  President  Kelley 
for  1851,  he  says  : 

The  road  was  so  far  finished  that  trains  were  run 
over  its  entire  length,  from  Columbus  to  Cleveland, 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February  last,  but  the  road 
could  not  be  considered  as  fully  open  for  regular 
business  operations  before  the  first  of  April.  Since 
that  time  a large  and  profitable  business  has  been 
done — larger  and  more  profitable,  it  is  believed,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  than 
has  been  done  on  any  other  road  in  the  United  States 
for  the  first  eight  months  after  its  being  opened  for 
use. 

In  the  report  he  says  : 

Of  equal  importance  in  fully  developing  the  capa- 
bilities of  your  road  is  the  connection  with  the  Cleve- 
land, Painsville  & Ashtabula,  familiarly  known  as  the 
Lake  Shore  road. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
term  Lake  Shore,  as  applied  to  the  great 
line  now  bearing  it  as  a part  of  its 
title,  was  a pat  designation,  from  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  great  public, 
and  forced  into  use,  as  has  been  the 
term  Nickle  Plate,  as  applied  to  a more 
modern  trunk  line.  Superintendent 
Amasa  Stone,  in  his  report  for  that  year, 
says : 

Two  accidents  have  occurred  worthy  of  notice,  the 
first  of  which  was  caused  by  a cow  being  run  over  by 
a freight  train,  throwing  it  from  the  track,  and  Mr. 
Hummiston,  the  conductor,  a very  worthy  man,  was 
killed.  The  other  was  the  bursting  of  the  boiler  of 
the  locomotive  Delaware,  killing  instantly  Mr.  Booth- 
sly,  who  was  running  a locomotive  connected  with 
it ; also  injuring  Mr.  Bryant,  engineer  of  the  Dela- 
ware, so  severely  that  he  survived  only  a few  days. 

In  the  report  for  the  following  year, 


1852,  H.  B.  Payne,  the  acting  president, 
says : 

During  the  month  of  November  the  Lake  Shore 
road  was  so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  trains  to  Erie.  A contract  has  been  entered  into, 
which  took  effect  on  the  first  of  December,  for  oper- 
ating the  two  roads  jointly,  under  one  superinten- 
dent and  under  a joint  committee  of  two  from  each 
board.  The  equipment  is  owned  in  common.  The 
running  expenses  are  defrayed  out  of  the  joint  earn- 
ings. 

In  the  report  for  the  next  year  can  be 
found  this  pleasant  statement : 

In  examining  the  abstract  of  the  secretary,  one 
very  gratifying  fact  will  not  fail  to  arrest  your  notice, 
to-wit : That  this  company  is  substantially  out  of 
debt. 

This  year  Mr.  Payne  is  president  in 
name,  as  in  fact.  The  report  adds: 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  provide  a line  of 
first-class  steamboats  between  Cleveland  and  Buffalo. 
The  New  York  & Erie  company  having  built  two 
boats  expressly  adapted  to  that  trade,  an  arrange- 
ment was,  in  July  last,  entered  into,  according  to 
which  the  title  to  said  boats  passed  into  the  hands 
of  trustees  for  the  joint  and  equal  benefit  of  the  New 
York  & Erie,  New  York  Central,  and  the  line  of 
roads  between  Erie  and  Cincinnati.  The  proportion 
advanced  by  this  company  was  $54,000. 

During  1855  the  contract  between 
this  line  and  the  Cleveland,  Painsville 
& Ashtabula  was  discontinued,  although 
the  cars  of  each  line  were  given  free 
passage  over  the  tracks  of  the  other.  In 
1856  the  line  began  to  feel  the  touch  of 
the  competitive  troubles  that  have 
grown  to  such  size  in  these  latter  days, 
as  Superintendent  E.  S.  Flint’s  report 
says : 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a strong  competi- 
tion existed  for  business  over  competing  lines  for 
nearly  the  entire  summer  and  fall  months,  and  prices 
were  in  consequence  reduced  much  below  the  regu- 
lar established  and  remunerative  rates. 

In  the  report  for  1866,  President  L. 
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M.  Hubby  records  a point  of  general 
interest,  as  follows : 

The  new  passenger  depot  at  Cleveland,  costing 
some  $475,000,  and  in  which  this  company  has  one 
fourth  interest,  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be  opened 
for  use  on  the  twelfth  day  of  November  last.  . . . 

Its  erection  was  indespensable,  as  the  old  depot,  be- 
ing erected  over  the  waters  of  the  lake  upon  piles, 
from  general  decay  had  become  unsafe  for  the  pas- 
sage into  it  of  heavy  locomotives  and  trains  of  cars 
loaded  with  passengers. 

These  points  show  the  gradual  changes 
of  the  growth  and  business,  and  will 
serve  for  the  other  lines  as  well  as  for 
the  one  to  which  they  have  special  ref- 
erence. 

SOME  EARLY  ATTEMPTS. 

The  year  1836  was  one  of  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  projection  of 
railroad  lines,  and  if  all  the  roads  then 
built  on  paper  had  been  actually  con- 
structed there  would  have  been  more 
transportation  facilities  than  goods  or 
people  to  transport.  As  has  been  related 
heretofore,  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  & 
Cincinnati  and  the  Cleveland,  Warren 
& Pittsburgh  were  both  chartered  in 
1836,  the  former  finally  struggling  into 
life  after  long  delay,  and  the  latter  find- 
ing a partial  revival  in  the  Cleveland  & 
Mahoning  and  Cleveland  & Pittsburgh, 
some  years  later.  The  newspaper  files 
of  the  year  last  named,  1836,  contain  a 
rich  harvest  of  information  on  this 
point,  and  the  people  seem  to  have 
subscribed  as  cheerfully  and  with  as 
high  hope  as  though  all  the  schemes 
had  been  demonstrated  successes  in- 
stead of  experiments  still  in  the  air. 
Bills  passed  the  Ohio  legislature  char- 
tering, in  addition  to  those  named 
above,  the  Fairport  & Wellsville  line, 


the  Conneaut  & Beaver  line,  and  the 
Ashtabula,  Warren  & East  Liverpool 
line.  All  of  these  five  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  connecting  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Ohio  river,  as  the  railroad  in  the  days 
of  its  beginning  was  supposed  to  be 
only  an  adjunct  or  feeder  to  the  lines 
of  water  communication,  and  was  seldom 
looked  upon  as  a rival  thereto.  The 
Cleveland  Herald  of  January  26,  1836, 
states  with  some  gratulation  and  pride 
that  the  engineers  of  the  Cleveland, 
Warren  & Pittsburgh  line  had  reached 
Cleveland  on  the  previous  day,  and  adds 
that  “ everything  connected  with  this 
improvement  seems  to  progress  with  an 
activity  and  spirit  which  promises  the 
most  favorable  results.”  On  March  22 
it  is  announced  that  a profile  of  the 
proposed  road  can  be  seen  at  the  law 
office  of  Rufus  P.  Spalding  in  Warren. 
By  April  5 $105,000  worth  of  stock  for 
this  enterprise  had  been  subscribed  in 
Cleveland  alone,  and  it  was  announced 
that  probably  the  $50,000  more  would 
be  taken.  The  Herald , in  April,  fre- 
quently appeals  to  the  public  to  take 
more  interest  in  the  scheme,  and  de- 
clares that  people  are  not  doing  their 
full  duty.  Affairs  had  so  arranged  them- 
selves that  by  May  12  an  organization 
was  possible,  and  on  that  day  the  stock- 
holders met  in  Cleveland  and  chose  a 
board  of  directors.  J.  W.  Willey,  then 
mayor  of  the  city,  was  made  president  of 
the  board,  of  which  John  W.  Allen  and 
David  Tod  were  members.  Stock  to 
the  amount  of  $170,000  had  been  taken. 
On  June  28  Mr.  Willey  published  a long 
article  in  favor  of  the  enterprise,  with  a 
fervent  appeal  for  aid.  On  February 
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23  the  bill  chartering  the  Ashtabula, 
Warren  & East  Liverpool  line  was 
passed,  and  the  books  for  stock  sub- 
scriptions were  opened  on  March  1. 
The  amount  taken  on  the  first  day  was 
$51,000.  On  June  28  a meeting  was  held 
at  the  residence  of  J.  L.  Van  Gorder,  in 
Warren,  and  an  organization  formed, 
Ephraim  Brown  of  Bloomfield  being 
chosen  president,  and  John  Crowell  of 
Warren  secretary.  By  September  13 
the  survey  of  the  line  was  completed. 
For  the  Fairport  & Wellsville  line  stock 
to  the  amount  $283,000  was  taken  by 
March  31.  Another  grand  and  ambi- 
tious scheme  originating  in  that  year 
was  the  Western  railroad,  which,  I find 
by  the  Painesville  Telegraph  of  Novem- 
ber, was  a line  to  run  along  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  connecting  New 
York  and  Cleveland,  and  possibly  pass- 
ing on  into  Indiana  and  Illinois.  In 
William  Sloane  Kennedy’s  book  on 
4 The  Wonders  and  Curiosities  of  the 
Railway,’  published  in  1884,  I find  the 
following  : 

The  first  railroad  in  Ohio  was  the  old  Mad  River  & 
Lake  Erie,  extending  from  Springfield  to  Sandusky 
(afterwards  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  & Cleveland, 
and  now  the  Indiana,  Bloomington  & Western). 
The  first  sod  was  cut  at  the  end  of  Water  street,  San- 
dusky, September  7,  1835,  amid  general  rejoicing  and 
festivity.  The  first  engine  run  on  the  road  was  the 
“ Sandusky  it  was  the  first  in  America  to  which  a 
regular  steam-whistle  was  affixed,  and  was  built  at 
Patterson,  New  Jersey,  by  William  Swineburne,  a 
workman  in  the  employ  of  Rogers,  Grosvenor  & 
Ketchum.  An  English  mechanical  draughtsman, 
named  Hodge,  had  failed  in  his  plans  for  the  machine, 
when  the  American,  Swineburne,  stepped  forward 
and  offered  his  services,  which  the  firm  reluctantly 
accepted,  being  skeptical  of  purely  American  skill  in 
so  new  and  delicate  a piece  of  work. 

The  Columbus  Journal  and  Register 


of  January,  1838,  contributes  a point  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  above 
named  road,  and  in  illustration  of  the 
wonder  with  which  the  achievements  of 
steam  were  first  received: 

The  citizens  of  Sandusky  were  gratified,  on  the 
twentieth  inst.,  by  an  exposition  of  the  speed  of  a 
locomotive  steam  engine  on  the  Mad  River  & Lake 
Erie  road.  The  exhibition  was  highly  satisfactory. 
The  locomotive  drew  four  passenger  cars,  containing 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty,  thirty  and  even  fifty  miles  an  hour  ! 
All  were  astonished  at  the  entire  command  which  the 
engineer  possesses  over  the  movements  of  the  loco- 
motive. While  running  at  a high  rate  of  speed  the 
machine  was  stopped  in  the  short  distance  of  eight 
rods,  and  her  course  changed  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

There  was  a humorous  side,  as  well, 
in  the  reception  given  the  new  god  of 
iron  and  steam.  I have  run  across  the 
burlesque  argument  purported  to  have 
been  put  forward  by  an  owner  of  canal 
stock  against  the  new  method  of  trans- 
portation on  its  introduction  to  the 
American  world.  It  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Gazette  of  1837,  and  ran  as 
follows: 

Twenty  miles  an  hour!  Why,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  keep  an  apprentice  boy  at  work  ; every  Saturday 
evening  he  must  take  a trip  to  Ohio  to  spend  the 
Sabbath  with  his  sweetheart.  Grave,  plodding  citi- 
zens will  be  flying  about  like  comets.  All  local  at- 
tachments must  be  at  an  end.  It  will  encourage 
flights  of  intellect,  veracious,  accurate  people  will 
turn  into  unmeasured  liars — their  conceptions  will  all 
be  exaggerated  by  their  magnified  notions  of  dis- 
tances. And  then  there  will  be  barrels  of  pork,  and 
cargoes  of  flour,  and  chaldrons  of  coal,  and  even  lead 
and  whisky,  and  such  like  sober  things  that  have 
been  used  to  sober  traveling,  whisked  away  like  a set 
of  skyrockets.  It  will  upset  all  the  gravity  of  the 
nation.  If  two  gentleman  have  an  affair  of  honor 
they  have  only  to  steal  off  to  the  Rocky  mountains 
and  there  no  judiciary  can  touch  them.  And  then, 
sir,  think  of  debtors  ! A set  of  bailiffs  mounted  on 
bombshells  would  not  overtake  an  absconding  debtor. 
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only  give  him  a fair  start.  Upon  the  whole,  sir,  it  is 
a pestilential,  topsy-turvy,  harum-scarum  whirligig. 
Give  me  the  old-fashioned,  solemn,  straightforward, 
regular  Dutch  canal ; three  miles  an  hour  for  ex- 
presses, and  two  jog  and  trot  journeys,  with  a yoke 
of  oxen  for  a heavy  load.  I go  for  beasts  of  burden . 
It’s  more  primitive  and  scriptural,  and  suits  a moral 
and  religious  people  better.  None  of  your  hop- 
skip-and-jump  for  me  1 

The  opening  of  the  year  1837  saw  the 
above  named  northeastern  Ohio  roads 
flourishing  grandly  on  paper  and  giving 
promise  of  even  more  substantial  life 
than  that.  In  February  of  that  year 
still  another  was  proposed,  to  connect 
Warren,  Ohio,  and  Sharon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  way  of  Brookfield.  It  was  to 
open  the  coal  lands  of  eastern  Trum- 
bull county  and  intersect  the  proposed 
Conneaut  & Beaver  road  on  one  side, 
and  touch  the  Cleveland,  Warren  & 
Pittsburgh  at  Warren.  A grand  con- 
vention was  held  at  Brookfield,  on 
March  15.  Committees  were  appointed, 
and  steps  taken  to  procure  a charter 
from  the  legislature.  But  the  terrible 
financial  panic  of  1837  burst  upon  the 
land,  and  swept  the  railroad  schemes 
of  many  an  enterprising  company  into 
oblivion  if  not  to  ruin.  The  key-note 
of  public  feeling  in  that  dark  period  is 
struck  by  the  old  Western  Reserve 
Chronicle , which,  on  May  2,  1837,  de- 
clares that  “the  whole  country  is  over- 
shadowed by  a despair  and  gloom 
through  which  scarcely  a single  ray  of 
light  or  hope  of  better  times  in  the  fu- 
ture penetrates.”  The  suspension  of 
specie  payments  and  many  failures  fol- 
lowed. All  industry  was  paralyzed,  and 
in  the  following  summer  it  is  put  on 
record  that  one  hundred  and  twenty- 


five  steamboats  were  lying  idle  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Louisville.  A desperate 
effort  was  made  from  time  to  time  to 
revive  the  broken  dreams,  and  forward 
the  fortunes  of  the  above  named  lines, 
but  they  came  to  naught.  The  real  lines 
that  afterwards  took  their  place  have 
been  already  described. 

LEANDER  M.  HUBBY. 

The  fifteen  years  of  service  given  by 
L.  M.  Hubby  to  the  first  railroad  of 
Cleveland,  in  a period  when  rail  trans- 
portation was  in  its  infancy  and  a busi- 
ness had  to  be  built  up  along  with  the 
best  and  most  economical  methods  by 
which  it  could  be  done,  were  of  great 
benefit  not  only  to  that  line  but  to  gen- 
eral railroad  development  as  well.  He 
was  admirably  fitted  by  nature  and  train- 
ing for  the  task.  His  keenness  of  busi- 
ness vision,  executive  ability,  mercantile 
training,  and  experience  as  a forwarder 
on  the  canals  and  lakes  were  all  brought 
into  play  on  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  & 
Cincinnati  Railroad  company  in  1855. 
He  had  long  before  that  made  his  im- 
press on  the  business  and  public  life  of 
Cleveland,  and  the  placing  of  him  at 
the  head  of  this  new  corporation  was 
one  more  guarantee  of  its  success.  It 
was  by  no  lift  or  aid  from  outside  sources 
that  the  success  of  his  life  was  won,  but 
by  his  own  enterprise,  courage  and 
talents.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Columbus,  Chenango  county,  New  York, 
on  May  8,  1812.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  and  a small  raiser  of  live-stock, 
who  in  a few  years  became  an  extensive 
dealer  in  the  latter  line.  Along  in  1822 
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or  1824  his  ventures  turned  out  unprof- 
itably  and  he  lost  all  his  property,  and 
with  it  all  ambition  to  improve  his  con- 
dition or  courage  for  the  beginning  of 
life  anew.  Soon  after  this  the  mother 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  received, 
upon  the  death  of  her  father,  a small 
property  in  the  then  small  village  of 
Fairport,  Monroe  county,.  New  York, 
where  the  family  took  up  their  residence 
in  1826.  In  1829  the  son,  Leander  M., 
entered  a village  store  as  clerk,  where 
he  remained  at  hard  and  constant  labor 
until  the  spring  of  1834,  when  he  went 
to  Albany  as  a clerk  in  a canal  transpor- 
tation company.  Here  he  remained 
for  five  years,  becoming  at  the  same 
time,  out  of  his  savings,  a small  owner 
in  the  corporation  by  which  he  was  em- 
ployed. During'  the  winter  of  1838-39 
the  canal  and  lake  interests  of  the  cor- 
poration line  were  consolidated,  and  in 
June  of  1839  Mr.- Hubby,  accompanied 
by  his  young  wife,  came  to  Cleveland 
to  take  charge  of  the  business"  of  the 
transportation  company  at  this’  point, 
reaching  here  on  the  tenth.  He  at- 
tended to  the  duties  of  his  position  with 
industry,  ability  and  faithfulness,  and 
after  a time  came  to  the  decision  to 
commence  business  life  under  his  own 
auspices  and  on  his  own  responsibility. 
Accordingly  he  formed  the  firm  of  Hubby 
Hughes  & Co.  that  gained  an  imme- 
diate foothold  and  was  for  years  known 
as  one  of  the  leading  and  most  solid 
commercial  houses  of  Cleveland  and  of 
the  west.  Its  line  of  business  was  that 
of  lake  and  canal  transportation  and 
produce  commission,  and  covered  a 
wide  range  of  territory.  Much  might 


be  written  of  the  growth  of  business  in 
those  days,  of  canal  methods,  and  of 
the  remarkable  success  attending  Messrs 
Hubby,  Hughes  & Co.,  but  that  is  not 
germane  to  the  purpose  of  this  sketch. 
In  January,  1855,  Mr.  Hubby  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Cleveland,  Co- 
lumbus & Cincinnati  Railroad  company 
and  in  order  that  his  whole  time  and 
attention  might  be  given  to  his  new 
duties  the  firm  above  mentioned  wound 
up  its  affairs  and  the  partnership  was 
dissolved.  From  then  onward,  until 
187,6,  Mr.  Hubby  was  an  active  and 
earnest  railroad  man,  bringing  his  busi- 
ness training  and  knowledge  into  daily 
use  for  the  good  of  his  company,  keep- 
ing a keen  eye  on  the  development  of 
railroad  methods  elsewhere,  learning  all 
he  could  touching  a problem  that  was 
new  to  them  all,  and  showing  unusual  fit- 
ness for  the  place.  Some  of  the  most  tell- 
ing changes  and  most  important  move- 
ments of  the  company  occurred  while 
he  had  its  interests  under  control  and  in 
charge.  Among  these  were  the  purchase 
of  the  Springfield  branch,  from  Delaware 
to  Springfield,  in  1862  ; the  consolidation 
by  which  the  connection  with  Indian- 
apolis was  secured  in  1868;  and  the 
connection  with  Cincinnati  through  a 
perpetual  lease  of  the  Cincinnati  & 
Springfield  company’s  lines,  all  of  which 
have  previously  been  described  in  de- 
tail. His  connection  with  the  road 
ceased  in  September,  1870,  through 
poor  health  caused  partly  from  injuries 
received  in  the  burning  of  his  residence 
by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  December 
1868.  From  these  causes  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  position  he  had  so 
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worthily  filled,  and  retire  from  all  active 
business. 

Mr.  Hubby  has  been  a useful  citizen 
in  many  ways,  but  I will  refer  here  only 
to  his  connection  with  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Cleveland  through  a number  of 
progressive  years.  In  1844  he  was 
elected  to  the  position  of  alderman,  and 
again  elected  to  the  same  position  in 
1846,  being  made  president  of  the  coun- 
cil. George  Hoadly,  father  of  the 
present  governor  of  Ohio,  was  at  that 
time  mayor,  and  among  the  aldermen 
and  councilmen  were  Josiah  A.  Harris, 
William  Case,  William  Bingham,  and 
L.  L.  Lyon.  In  1848  he  was  elected  as 
representative  in  the  council  from  the 
second  ward,  and  again  as  an  alderman 
in  1850,  1851  and  1852.  He  was  an 
efficient,  hard-working  and  watchful 
member,  and  had  a strong  influence  in 
favor  of  many  of  the  public  improve- 
ments that  found  inception  or  comple- 
tion during  those  years.  He  had  no  de- 
sire for  politics,  and  on  his  election  to  the 
railroad  presidency  would  listen  to  no 
propositions  touching  his  entrance  into 
public  life.  Since  his  retirement  from 
business  he  has  enjoyed  the  ease  and 
comfort  so  well  and  honestly  earned, 
watching  the  drift  of  events  with  close 
attention,  and  doing  whatever  lies  in  his 
power  to  aid  his  fellow-men  or  make 
the  world  better.  He  is  loved  and 
respected  by  all  who  know  him,  and 
honored  in  the  public  mind  as  one  of 
the  business  and  railroad  pioneers,  who 
has  done  much  to  give  Cleveland  the 
standing  and  prestige  she  has  to-day. 

JAMES  FARMER. 

Mr.  James  Farmer,  the  first  president 


of  the  Cleveland  & Pittsburgh  Railroad 
company,  and  one  of  the  active  forces 
by  which  that  great  and  useful  steam 
highway  was  brought  into  being,  has 
been  so  identified  with  the  railroad  in- 
terests of  northeastern  Ohio  that  his 
record  is  a part  of  their  history.  Be- 
cause he  has  not  vaunted  his  own  works, 
because  he  has  given  his  hand  to  the 
more  quiet  labors  whose  results  are 
great,  and  because  he  has  stood  mod- 
estly back  and  claimed  nothing  in  special 
honor  to  himself,  form  no  reason  why  the 
truth  should  not  be  told  and  his  relation 
to  the  new  and  struggling  enterprises  in 
their  days  of  beginning  placed  fully  on 
record. 

Mr.  Farmer  was  born  near  Augusta, 
Georgia,  on  July  19,  1802,  of  an  honored 
English  ancestry.  His  grandfather  was 
a brave  and  patriotic  soldier  on  the 
right  side  during  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, participating  in  many  battles  and 
doing  all  that  lay  in  his  power  for 
the  success  of  the  continental  arms. 
His  son,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  decided  to  leave  the 
south  because  of  slavery,  in  which 
he  could  not  believe,  and  came  to 
Ohio,  in  1805,  settling  on  a tract  of 
land  in'  what  afterwards  became  Colum- 
biana county.  In  1818  he  removed  to 
Salineville,  in  the  same  county.  The 
son  was  given  such  educational  chances 
as  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  farmer  boys  in 
those  days,  and  made  the  best  possible 
use  of  them.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
given  a physical  and  business  training, 
the  former  on  the  farm  and  the  latter  in 
connection  with  his  father’s  establish- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  salt.  By 
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the  time  he  was  twenty-two  he  had 
shown  such  development  that  he  leased 
these  works,  enlarged  them,  and  gave 
to  them  four  years  of  tireless  industry 
and  energy.  In  1828  he  saw  a chance 
for  the  enlargement  of  his  business,  and 
crossing  the  mountains  to  Philadelphia 
purchased  a stock  of  goods  suited  to  the 
demands  of  his  customers  in  those 
primitive  days.  Returning  he  opened 
a store,  and  thus  commenced  a mercan- 
tile career  that  extended  over  thirty 
prosperous  and  busy  years.  In  1834  he 
again  extended  operations,  building  a 
flouring  mill  that  was  considered  large 
for  those  days,  purchasing  wheat  and 
manufacturing  flour  which  he  shipped 
to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other 
large  commercial  points  in  the  east. 
All  these  business  enterprises,  with  the 
traveling  and  acquaintance  they  in- 
volved, gave  to  Mr.  Farmer  an  insight 
into  the  transportation  problem  that 
was  denied  most  men,  and  his  mind  was 
of  that  broad  and  logical  character  that 
enabled  him  to  make  good  use  of  the 
knowledge  he  possessed.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  decade  running  from  1840 
to  1850,  he  gave  a practical  proof  of  his 
desire  to  develop  means  of  transporta- 
tion in  a section  where  they  were  needed, 
by  building  a fine  steamer  which  was 
set  afloat  in  1844  and  which  for  several 
years  was  employed  on  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  touching  at 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans. 

The  railroad  spirit  was  again  moving 
in  those  days.  As  has  been  shown 
above,  the  several  projects  designed  to 
unite  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 


Ohio  river,  and  to  bring  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  nearer  together,  had  either 
died  the  death  that  knows  no  waking  or 
been  laid  into  a sleep  from  which  but 
few  of  them  were  to  come  forth  with 
strength  enough  to  continue  the  hard 
fight.  On  March  n,  1845,  an  act  of 
revival  was  passed  by  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture, and  the  old  charter  permitting  a 
road  from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburgh  was 
again  brought  into  life,  under  such 
amendments  and  modifications  as  suited 
the  needs  and  experience  of  that  later 
day.  Mr.  Farmer  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  this  renewed  enterprise,  and 
gave  to  it  a courage,  faith  and  labor 
that  has  never  been  half  appreciated  or 
understood.  He  was  chosen  the  first 
president  of  the  company,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  with  an  earnestness  and 
patient  purpose  that  could  not  but  com- 
mand results,  giving  of  his  time,  money 
and  energies  in  such  quantities  as  the 
great  task  demanded.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  were  many,  and  can  never 
be  fully  appreciated  or  understood  in 
this  day  of  knowledge  and  light.  As 
the  Cleveland  & Pittsburgh  was  one  of 
the  first  roads  built  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  its  construction  were 
of  a vexing  and  troublesome  character. 
Capital  had  to  be  raised  all  along  the 
line  by  small  subscriptions  to  grade  the 
roadbed  before  bonds  could  be  issued 
or  credit  gained  to  secure  the  equip- 
ment. Rights  of  way  could  only  be 
secured  after  innumerable  prejudices 
had  been  removed  from  the  minds  of 
of  the  people.  Meetings  had  to  be  held 
and  addresses  delivered  in  every  village 
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and  township  through  which  the  road 
was  to  pass,  and  thus  for  several  years 
Mr.  Farmer  was  passing  backward  and 
forward  between  Cleveland  and  the 
Ohio  river,  attending  to  the  numerous 
and  grave  responsibilities  of  his  mission. 
It  was  under  his  able  management  that 
all  the  difficulties  were  finally  overcome 
and  the  road  completed,  opening  up  a 
territory  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and 
giving  a great  impetus  to  the  business 
of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Farmer  purchased 
all  the  machinery  and  cars  for  the  line, 
and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  burn- 
ing of  coal  upon  its  locomotives.  He 
retired  for  a time  from  the  active  control 
of  the  road,  but  in  1858  was  again  called 
to  its  presidency.  In  order  to  facilitate 
its  management,  the  superintendency 
was  also  assigned  to  him.  It  was 
mainly  through  his  wise  and  economi- 
cal administration  that  the  road  was 
saved  to  its  stockholders  and  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  its  bondholders  in 
the  great  financial  crash  of  1857,  when 
so  many  of  the  new  and  struggling 
railroads  of  the  land  went  by  the  board. 
In  1859,  deling  that  it  was  again  on  a 
secure  footing  and  that  he  had  a right 
to  impose  upon  others  the  burdens  he 
had  so  long  borne,  he  retired  from  the 
presidency,  remaining,  however,  a mem- 
ber of  its  board  of  directors  for  several 
years  thereafter,  when  he  withdrew  en- 
tirely, having  faithfully  served  the  com- 
pany for  nearly  twenty  years. 

But  the  above  by  no  means  comprises 
all  the  service  Mr.  Farmer  has  rendered 
this  public  in  the  line  of  railroad  devel- 
opment. For  some  years  previous  to 
1871  he  agitated  the  subject  of  building 


a road  up  the  Cuyahoga  valley  from 
Cleveland  to  Akron  and  Canton,  and 
down  through  the  coal  fields  of  the 
state  to  the  Ohio  river.  In  1871  he  se- 
cured a charter  for  that  purpose,  and  a 
company  was  organized  of  which  he 
was  chosen  president.  The  history  of 
that  line,  the  Valley  railroad,  with  some 
suggestion  as  to  the  good  it  has  done 
Cleveland,  have  already  been  noted  in 
the  foregoing  pages.  Mr.  Farmer  was 
a friend  to]  the  enterprise  from  first  to 
last,  and  did  everything  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  make  it  a success. 

Mr.  Farmer’s  life  has,  indeed,  been  a 
busy  one.  His  early  years  in  Saline- 
ville  and  his  great  efforts  in  connection 
with  these  roads  have  been  supplemented 
by  other  enterprises  and  business  con- 
nections, needless  to  mention  here.  As 
a producer  of  coal  from  mines  of  his 
own,  as  a manufacturer  of  iron,  in  con- 
nection with  the  banking  interests  of 
Cleveland,  and  in  other  ways,  his  time 
and  capital  have  been  well  employed. 
He  removed  to  Cleveland  in  1856, 
since  which  this  city  has  been  his  home. 
In  1834  he  was  married  to  Miss  Meribah 
Butler,  a young  lady  of  English  parent- 
age, who  had  previously  removed  with 
her  parents  from  Philadelphia  to  Ohio, 
and  who  still  walks  beside  him  in  the 
noble  Christian  life  that  has  been  so 
well  lived  by  both.  Seven  children 
have  blessed  this  union,  of  whom  five 
are  living.  Mr.  Farmer  is  now  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year  and  retains  his  phys- 
ical faculties  in  a wonderful  degree, 
while  his  mind  still  holds  its  old-time 
vigor  and  clearness.  He  is  loved  and 
honored  by  the  community  for  which 
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he  has  done  so  much,  and  his  record 
is  among  its  highest  examples  of  a 
worthy  and  manly  life.  While  he  has 
done  so  much  for  others,  he  has  not 
been  one  to  push  himself  forward,  but 
has  ever  been  of  a modest  and  retiring 
disposition,  winning  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  who  knew  him,  and 
ever  holding  the  love  and  admiration  of 
his  own  family.  He  -is  an  honored 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  personal  characteristics  most 
marked  in  his  mental  make-up  are  a 
well-balanced  mind,  a,  calm  judgment, 
quiet  demeanor,  and  serene  .disposition  ; 
a deep  charity  for  the. failures,  of  Others, 
genial  manner,  a close  observation  of 
men  and  events,  and  a natural  honesty 
and  high-mindedness  that  can  never  be 
swerved  from  the  right.  The  struggles 
and  sacrifices'  necessary  to  carry  for- 
ward such  works  as  the  building  of  the 
roads  with  which  he  has  been  so  closely 
connected  can*  bd  - appreciated  only  by 
those  who  witnessed  his  heroic  efforts  *; 
nor  can  they  be  depicted  in  any  ader 
quate  proportions  in  a brief-  sketch  like 
this.  Suffice  it  to.  say  that  Mr.  Farmer 
has  accomplished  whatever  he  has 
undertaken,  and  his  undertakings  have 
been  of  a high  order  and  will  stand  as 
worthy  monuments  to  his  fame. 

OSCAR  TOWNSEND. 

Mr.  Oscar  Townsend  is  another  man 
who  has  had  a busy  and  useful  career 
in  the  railroad  service  of  Cleveland. 
He  has  held  positions  of  great  respon- 
sibility, and  in  all  of  them  has  shown 
the  ability  to  plan  and  the  courage  and 
judgment  to  act,  whenever  the  great  in- 


terests placed  in  his  hands  so  demanded. 
He  possesses  unusual  financial  and  ex- 
ecutive abilities,  and  his  personal  hon- 
esty is  a guarantee  for  the  fairness  and 
propriety  of  any  undertaking  with  which 
his;  name  may  be  connected.  He  was 
born  in  Greenwich,  Ohio,  on  March  22, 
1835,  of  an  honored  English  and  Puri- 
tan descent.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  northern  Ohio,  com- 
ing here  in  ,18 16,  and  the  son  was  soon 
taught  the  royal  road  to  health  and 
physical  growth  that  comes  through  the 
labors  of  the  farm.  Those  who  know 
him  in  these  later  years  need  not  be 
told  that  he  gave  himself  to  his  work 
with  all  the  energy  that  has  been  so 
well  applied  to  greater  things  in  his 
mature  life,  nor  that  he  made  the  best 
use  of  the  meagre  educational  advanta- 
ges placed  within  his  reach.  Things 
were  not  in  those  days  what  they  are  in 
the,  present.  The  small  country  schools 
of  the  time  were  crude  and  limited  in 
their  teaching,  but,  such  as  they  were, 
young  Townsend  mastered  them,  and 
afterwards  enjoyed  a short  period  in  the 
Prospect  street  grammar  school  of  Cleve- 
land, of  which  Mr.  L.  M.  Oviatt  had 
charge.  These  small  advantages  were 
the  foundation  on  which  he  had  to 
build,  but  by  reading,  observation  and 
mingling  much  with  men,  Mr.  Town- 
send has  kept  abreast  with  he  current 
thought  of  the  time,  and  is  a well  in- 
formed and  cultured  gentleman. 

Mr.  Townsend’s  attention  in  early 
boyhood  was  turned  toward  railroading 
by  an  event  that  could  not  have  done 
otherwise  than  leave  its  mark  on  the 
nature  of  an  impressible  boy.  When 
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he  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus  & Cincinnati  rail- 
road cut  across  his  father’s  farm,  and 
one  need  not  be  told  of  the  boyish  long- 
ing that  naturally  took  hold  on  him  to 
follow  the  coal-fed  monster  down  its 
iron  road  to  the  great  world  that  lay 
on  beyond.  Railroads  were  great  and 
experimental  events  in  those  days,  and 
locomotives  could  not  be  seen  then  as 
now,  running  across  every  ten  square 
miles  of  Ohio  territory.  The  boy  soon 
found  employment  in  a subordinate 
position  on  the  line,  where  by  hard 
work  and  an  open-eyed  faithfulness  he 
deserved  and  won  the  attention  of  those 
in  charge,  and  he  was  marked  as  one 
deserving  promotion.  It  soon  came, 
and  he  was  transferred,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  from  the  little  station  at 
Shelby  to  the  freight  office  in  Cleveland. 
In  1862  Mr.  Townsend  accepted  a posi- 
tion in  the  Second  National  bank  of 
Cleveland,  now  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  where  he  remained  until 
1865,  when  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Empire  Transportation 
company,  and  assumed  charge  of  the 
western  department  of  that  line.  It 
was  a field  in  which  his  energy  and  ex- 
ecutive qualities  had  a fairer  and  fuller 
chance  than  they  had  ever  been  given 
before,  and  he  made  a record  that  sent 
him  back  into  railroad  life  in  a position 
and  with  a standing  of  the  first  class. 
In  1868  he  was  tendered  and  accepted 
the  position  of  vice-president  of  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  & In- 
dianapolis Railroad  company.  A few 
months  afterwards  the  president  of  the 
company,  Mr.  L.  M.  Hubby,  becoming 


incapacitated  from  duty  through  an  ac- 
cident, Mr.  Townsend  was  made  the 
active  executive  officer  of  the  road.  In 
1870  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
company,  which  was  a position  of  high 
trust  and  responsibility  for  a man  of 
thirty-five.  In  this  office  he  showed  the 
possession  of  even  higher  qualities  of 
planning  and  execution.  “ Whatever 
adventitious  circumstances  may  be 
claimed  to  have  contributed  to  the  re- 
sult,” says  a published  account  of  recent 
date,  “Mr.  Townsend  can  certainly 
point  to  that  term  of  five  years — from 
1868  to  1873 — under  his  management, 
as  embracing  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
history  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati  & Indianapolis  railroad.  In 
closing  his  connection  with  the  road,  in 
1873,  Mr.  Townsend  carried  with  him  a 
written  testimonial  by  his  successors  as 
to  the  correctness  of  all  his  official 
transactions  in  behalf  of  the  company, 
covering  millions  of  dollars,  from  first 
to  last — a testimonial  which  he  prized 
far  beyond  the  prestige  gained  while  at 
the  head  of  the  company.”  In  1878 
Mr.  Townsend  accepted  the  position  of 
general  manager  of  the  Cleveland,  Tus 
carawas  Valley  & Wheeling  railroad,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  chief 
owners,  among  them  being  Amasa  Stone, 
Selah  Chamberlain,  Dr.  W.  S.  Streator 
and  other  prominent  railroad  men,  who 
had  known  him  long  and  intimately. 
In  1877,  the  year  before  he  took  hold 
of  the  road,  an  extension  from  Uhrichs- 
ville  to  the  Ohio  river  had  been  com- 
menced but  suspended  for  lack  of  funds. 
Mr.  Townsend  applied  himself  to  the 
incompleted  task,  and,  after  close  ap- 
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plication  and  unceasing  labor,  finished 
it  in  1880.  In  1882,  following  the  for- 
tunes of  its  day  and  generation,  the 
road  was,  by  the  courts,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a receiver,  and  Mr.  Townsend 
was  appointed  to  that  position.  In  a 
year’s  time  affairs  had  been  so  arranged 
that  the  road  passed  into  the  hands 
of  responsible  parties,  and  was  reor- 
ganized under  the  name  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Lorain  & Wheeling  Railroad  com- 
pany. Mr.  Townsend  was  chosen  a 
director  and  made  general  manager,  a 
position  which  he  yet  holds.  It  does  a 
large  business  in  a local  traffic  through 
a fine  agricultural  country,  and  in  the 
carrying  of  coal,  which,  of  course,  is 
its  chief  business,  hauling  a great  deal 
to  Cleveland  and  Lorain,  where  it  is 
shipped  by  vessel  to  all  parts  of  the 
lake  country,  and  sending  much  by  its 
rail  connection  to  Chicago  and  the  west. 
Mr.  Townsend  has  also  been  connected 
with  other  railroad  interests,  being, 
while  with  the  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati  & Indianapolis  road,  a di- 
rector in  the  Indianapolis  & St.  Louis 


ALLEN  G. 

There  is  one  compensating  feature  in 
our  troubled  and  ofttimes  troubling 
American  politics  that  in  a measure 
condones  for  the  offenses  of  the  system 
and  repairs  the  wrongs  that  an  undue 
partisanship  may  commit.  It  lies  in  the 
fact  that  after  the  contentions  and  tur- 
moils of  party  campaigns  have  passed, 
and  the  inflamed  and  exaggerated  view 


road,  and  also  in  the  Cincinnati  & 
Springfield  line,  both  of  which  were 
operated  in  close  connection  with  the 
line  of  which  he  was  in  control. 

Mr.  Townsend  has  been  an  active  and 
useful  man  in  many  ways  outside  of  his 
railroad  connections,  but  the  scope  of 
this  article  will  hardly  allow  a reference 
thereto.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
stands  high  as  a railroad  man,  as  his 
works  and  the  positions  he  has  held 
speak  for  him  in  that  respect.  In  what- 
ever place  of  power  or  responsibility 
he  has  found  himself,  he  has  always 
made  it  a rule  to  do  the  best  there  was 
in  him  and  to  slight  no  duty  nor  leave 
it  unperformed.  Personally  he  is  genial 
and  kindly  in  manner  to  all  who  ap- 
proach him  either  socially  or  in  busi- 
ness, generous  in  disposition,  and  ever 
ready  to  extend  a helping  hand  to 
those  in  need.  He  was  married  in  1856 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Martin  of  Huron 
county,  and  four  sons  have  been  born  to 
bless  their  union. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 


THURMAN. 

has  given  place  to  dispassionate  esti- 
mate and  fair  judgment,  we  do  substan- 
tial justice  to  our  public  men,  and  in 
the  end  award  to  them  their  proper 
place  in  history.  The  stress  of  passion 
and  of  half-calumny  that  accompanies 
the  discussion  of  public  questions  is  an 
evidence  of  the  earnestness  with  which 
our  voters  regard  the  issues  before 
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them,  and  the  final  award  of  praise  that 
is  given  becomes  all  the  more  valuable 
because  it  is  a vindication  and  an  apology 
as  well.  To  some  men  who  are  so  well 
endowed  by  nature,  and  have  so  wrought 
during  their  working  years  that  any  be- 
littling carries  immediate  reaction,  this 
final  justice  is  often  done  before  the 
close  of  their  earthly  career,  and  some- 
times even  in  the  years  of  their  best 
mental  vigor  and  usefulness.  Such  has 
been  the  case  of  Allen  G.  Thurman,  in 
whose  honor  all  men  are  now  pleased  to 
speak,  and  who  is  loved  and  respected 
by  many  not  of  his  political  faith,  and 
whose  patriotic,  honest  and  honorable 
devotion  to  his  country  is  recognized 
by  all.  That  he  is  not  in  the  front  of 
public  or  political  leadership  to-day  lies 
only  in  his  fixed  determination  made 
some  time  ago,  never  again  to  be  a can- 
didate for  public  place  or  power,  but  to 
give  his  final  years  to  the  quiet  of  that 
private  life  he  always  loved  but  of 
which  he  was  for  so  many  years  de- 
prived. We  need  go  back  no  farther 
than  the  last  convention  of  his  party  in 
this  state  to  discover  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  again  enter 
public  life,  nor  the  decided  manner  in 
which  he  announced  and  adhered  to 
the  above  described  resolution. 

Had  affairs  so  shaped  themselves  on 
several  occasions  when  such  shape 
seemed  more  than  possible,  as  to  have 
sent  Mr.  Thurman  to  the  White  House, 
he  would  have  represented  both  the  old 
and  the  new  “ Mother  of  Presidents,” 
as  Virginia  gave  him  to  the  nation  and 
Ohio  early  adopted  him  as  one  of  her 
sons.  He  was  born  in  Lynchburg, 


Virginia,  on  November  13,  1813,  his 
father  being  the  Rev.  P.  Thurman  and 
his  mother  the  only  daughter  of  Colo- 
nel Nathaniel  Allen  of  North  Carolina, 
nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Joseph 
Hewes,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  His  parents 
removed  to  Chillicothe,  the  old  capital 
of  Ohio,  in  1819,  and  he  made  that 
place  his  home  until  he  removed  to 
Columbus  in  1853,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  His  education  was  in  the 
Chillicothe  academy  and  at  the  hands 
of  his  mother,  who  was  well  gifted  by 
nature  and  learning  for  that  important 
task.  He  studied  law  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  uncle,  the  late  William  Allen, 
then  United  States  senator  and  after- 
wards governor  of  Ohio,  and  also  with 
Noah  H.  Swayne,  afterwards  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  United  States  supreme 
court.  While  engaged  in  this  duty  he 
also  gave  much  time  to  land  surveying, 
of  which  profession  he  was  very  fond, 
and  which  doubtless  aided  in  giving 
him  that  robust  strength  and  physical 
vitality  that  in  after  years  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  so  great  an  amount  of 
mental  work.  The  preparation  he  had 
for  the  busy  and  useful  life  he  has  lived 
is  best  described  by  Judge  Alfred  Yaple, 
who,  in  a recent  sketch,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  picture: 

His  mother  continued  to  superintend  his  educa- 
tion, directing  his  reading  of  authors  even  after  he 
had  left  the  old  Chillicothe  academy,  a private  insti- 
tution, and  the  highest  and  only  one  he  ever  attended 
until  his  admission  to  the  bar.  While  attending 
this  academy  Thurman’s  classmates  and  intimates 
were  sent  away  to  college.  He  could  not  go,  for 
not  only  did  his  parents  find  themselves  without 
means  to  send  him,  but  even  required  his  exertions 
for  their  own  support  and  the  support  of  his  sisters, 
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a duty  which  he  cheerfully  and  efficiently  rendered, 
remaining  single  and  at  home  for  more  than  nine 
years  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  giving  a large 
part  of  his  earnings  towards  his  parents’  and  sisters’ 
support.  The  day  his  companions  mounted  the 
stage  and  went  away  to  college  he  was  seized  with 
temporary  despair.  Sick  at  heart  he  sought  the  old 
Presbyterian  burying-ground,  and  lay  down  on  a 
fiat  tomb  and  cried.  Soon  the  thought  struck  him 
that  it  was  idle  and  would  not  do.  A gentleman 
was  passing  to  whom  he  told  his  grief,  but  added, 
“ If  they  come  home  and  have  learned  more  than  I 
have  they  must  work  for  it.”  Old  citizens  still  re- 
member that  a light  was  often  seen  in  young  Thur- 
man’s room  until  4 o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  would 
never  quit  anything  until  he  had  mastered  it  and 
made  it  his  own.  This  particular  trait  he  has  pos- 
sessed ever  since.  In  the  acquisition  of  solid  learn- 
ing his  academy  fellows  never  got  in  advance  of  him, 
and  he  kept  studying  long  after  they  had  graduated. 
He  taught  school,  studied  and  practiced  surveying, 
preparing  himself  for  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1835. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  slow 
and  ceaseless  battle  by  which  a young 
lawyer  fights  his  way  into  practice  and 
to  a standing  at  the  bar,  can  guess  the 
progress  made  by  young  Thurman,  who 
in  sixteen  years  after  his  admission  was 
placed  by  his  state  upon  its  supreme 
bench.  This  promotion  was  made  by 
no  sudden  leap,  but  came  only  by  nat- 
ural growth  and  after  he  had  shown  him- 
self a master-hand  in  his  great  profes- 
sion. The  period  between  the  above 
dates  was  one  of  constant  and  intense 
mental  activity.  The  bar  of  Chillicothe 
at  that  time  was  excelled  by  none  in 
the  state  for  ability,  learning  and  elo- 
quence ; but  such  progress  did  he  make 
that  in  a comparatively  short  time  he 
stood  confessedly  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  the  profession,  not  only  in  Ross 
county  but  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  “Em- 
ployed in  almost  every  litigated  case  in 


Ross  county”  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
“he  was  retained  in  many  important 
litigations  in  adjoining  and  remote 
counties.  With  this  immense  practice 
no  client  could  ever  truthfully  complain 
that  his  case  was  neglected.  Pleadings 
were  filed  at  the  proper  time,  and  when 
the  case  was  called  for  trial  his  carefully 
prepared  brief  demonstrated  that  every 
pertinent  authority  had  been  noticed 
and  every  principle  of  law  involved  in 
the  case  thoroughly  analyzed  and  con- 
sidered. The  painstaking  labor  which 
he  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  a 
case  was  remarkable.” 

In  1844,  Mr.  Thurman  was  nominated 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  of  the 
Chillicothe  district  for  congress,  and 
elected.  During  his  service  in  that 
high  position  he  advocated  and  voted 
for  the  “ Wilmot  proviso,”  and  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  by  Mr.  Douglas,  he  opposed  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  as 
an  unnecessary  disturbance  of  a fair 
settlement  of  controverted  questions, 
the  reopening  of  which  might  produce 
the  most  dire  consequences.  One  term 
in  congress  led  him  to  desire  to  again  re- 
turn to  the  law,  and  he  did  so,  declining 
a renomination,  much  to  the  regret  of  his 
constituents.  He  remained  at  the  bar 
in  a great  and  growing  practice  until  in 
1851  when  he  was  elected  to  the  supreme 
bench  of  Ohio  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, and  drew  the  term  for  four  years. 
From  December  1854  to  February  1856 
he  served  as  chief-justice,  and  on  the 
expiration  of  his  term  refused  a renomi- 
nation. The  grand  record  he  made 
while  on  that  bench  is  a part  of  the 
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judicial  history  of  Ohio,  and  the  wisdom 
he  there  showed  gave  the  new  court  a 
standing  and  character  all  through  the 
land.  His  opinions  contained  in  the 
first  five  volumes  of  the  Ohio  state  re- 
ports are  notable  for  the  clear  and  forc- 
ible expression  of  his  views  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements  of  the  law, 
and  greatly  strengthened  and  extended 
his  reputation  as  a lawyer  and  jurist. 
On  leaving  the  bench  he  returned  once 
more  to  practice,  the  greater  part  of 
his  labors  being  in  the  state  and  federal 
courts. 

Judge  Thurman  steadily  grew  in  men- 
tal stature,  in  legal  reputation  and  in 
the  respect  of  his  fellow-men,  and  it  was 
easily  seen  that  he  would  not  be  long 
left  to  the  quietness  he  had  chosen  for 
himself.  In  1867  the  party  to  which  he 
had  always  belonged,  the  Democratic, 
facing  a majority  of  over  forty-two 
thousand  cast  against  it  on  the  previous 
year,  looked  about  for  a man  who  could 
give  to  it  the  splendid  leadership  it 
needed,  and  the  prestige  of  a high  and 
honored  name.  All  eyes  turned  toward 
Judge  Thurman,  and  at  the  convention 
of  the  party  he  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated to  the  governorship.  It  was  a 
call  he  could  not  ignore,  and  on  accept- 
ing the  leadership  he  determined  to 
make  the  best  fight  that  lay  within  the 
compass  of  his  powers  and  of  the 
weapons  at  his  command.  The  cam- 
paign was  an  intense  and  remarkable 
one,  and  the  standard  bearer  carried 
himself  with  such  courage  and  determi- 
nation that  he  won  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  those  who  were  his  political 
foes.  The  question  in  issue  was  whether 


the  constitution  of  the  state  should  be 
so  amended  as  to  permit  negro  suffrage. 
The  Democratic  party  opposed  the 
measure.  Mr.  Thurman  gave  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  details  of  the 
campaign,  securing  a perfect  organiza- 
tion all  over  the  state,  managing  all  the 
party  machinery  with  rare  generalship 
and  skill,  and  personally  taking  the 
stump,  making  in  the  four  months  of 
the  campaign  over  one  hundred  strong 
and  masterly  speeches.  The  result  was 
that  he  defeated  the  amendment  by  over 
fifty  thousand  votes,  and  cut  down  the 
Republican  majority  bf  forty-two  thou- 
sand in  1866  to  less  than  three  thousand. 
Although  a defeated  candidate  himself 
he  was  the  real  winner  of  the  contest, 
having  carried  for  his  party  a majority 
of  the  general  assembly.  That  body,  in 
recognition  of  his  splendid  fight  and 
with  a view  that  his  services  should  not 
be  lost  to  his  country,  elected  him  to 
the  United  States  senate,  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Benjamin  F.  Wade.  He  took  his 
seat  on  March  4,  1869,  and  from  the 
first  assumed  a leading  and  command- 
ing position  in  that  notable  body.  He 
was  no  new  and  untried  man,  but  one  of 
national  reputation  and  known  every- 
where as  the  possessor  of  great  power 
as  a debater  and  lawyer  and  a master 
of  the  diplomacy  of  politics.  From  the 
day  of  his  entrance  to  the  senate  he  was 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic minority,  and  for  twelve  years 
held  that  post  of  responsibility  without 
question  and  without  a rival.  He  was 
made  a member  of  the  committee  on 
judiciary,  and  on  the  accession  of  his 
party  to  power  in  the  senate  of  the 
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forty-sixth  congress,  he  was  made  chair- 
man of  that  important  committee,  and 
also  elected  to  the  position  of  president 
pro  tempore , and  because  of  illness  of 
Vice-President  Wheeler  was  compelled 
to  preside  a fair  portion  of  the  time. 

Ohio  was  carried  by  the  Republicans, 
in  1872,  by  a majority  of  nearly  forty 
thousand,  and  the  chances  of  their 
opponents  in  the  year  following  looked 
meager  and  discouraging.  Senator 
Thurman  studied  the  situation  care- 
fully and  decided  there  was  a chance 
for  his  party,  and  under  his  direction 
and  the  spur  of  his  enthusiasm  the  state 
was  organized,  a hard  fight  made  and 
won.  Both  branches  of  the  legislature 
were  carried,  and  the  victory  was  sig- 
nalized by  a return  of  Mr.  Thurman  to 
the  senate  for  another  term  of  six  years. 
His  power  and  influence  there  were  rec- 
ognized and  acknowledged  by  those 
who  were  not  of  his  political  faith  as 
well  as  those  who  were.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  wise  and  great  states- 
men of  the  day,  and  no  matter  how 
much  one  might  condemn  his  political 
belief  there  was  no  one  who  doubted 
his  personal  honor  or  his  earnest  and 
high-minded  patriotism.  His  services 
to  the  public  were  invaluable.  A re- 
cent biography  of  Senator  Thurman,  in 
referring  to  this  phase  of  his  public  life, 
says : 

Perhaps  he  is  entitled  to  be  most  commended  and 
longest  remembered  for  introducing,  advocating  with 
consummate  skill  and  ability,  and  causing  to  be 
passed,  an  act  since  known  as  the  “Thurman  Act,” 
relating  to  the  Pacific  railroads.  By  this  act,  is  it 
said  that  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars  were 
saved  to  the  people  as  an  immediate  or  prospective 
result.  The  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  act  was 
unscrupulous,  the  friends  of  the  railroads  employing 


every  means,  influence  and  argument,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  senate,  to  defeat  it.  The  bill,  as  was 
asserted  with  great  vehemence,  was  unconstitutional, 
but  its  constitutionality  was  clearly  established  by 
Mr.  Thurman  in  a speech  of  great  power,  and  his 
position  in  this  respect  has  since  been  sustained  by  a 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
Senator  Thurman  was  not  led  to  introduce  and  ad- 
vocate the  passage  of  this  measure  because  of  any 
fanatical  opposition  to  railroad  corporations  as  such, 
but  simply  to  establish  and  secure  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  plain  contract  rights  of  the  government. 

Space  will  allow  no  extended  mention 
of  his  services  while  in  the  senate.  They 
are  a part  of  the  history  of  our  country, 
and  stand  on  a permanent  record.  So 
valuable  were  they,  and  in  such  manner 
had  he  carried  himself,  that  suggestions 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  that 
the  national  Democratic  convention  of 
1876  should  honor  him  and  his  party 
by  placing  him  in  nomination  for  the 
Presidency.  The  result  was  that  his 
friends  saw  for  him  as  good  a chance  in 
St.  Louis  as  lay  before  any  man,  and 
that  chance  would  undoubtedly  ha^e 
materialized  into  fact  had  not  a division 
arisen  in  the  Ohio  delegation,  and  op- 
posing ambitions  kept  him  from  having 
the  undivided  support  of  his  state.  The 
cold  and  simple  fact  of  history  is, 
whether  pleasant  to  all  or  not,  that  the 
friends  of  other  candidates  prevailed  on 
William  Allen  to  stand  forth  as  an 
aspirant,  when  they  knew  he  could  not 
be  nominated,  and  in  expectation  that 
Ohio  would  thus  be  kept  powerless  for 
Thurman  through  a divided  delegation. 
The  scheme  worked,  and  the  Ohio  sen- 
ator was  not  presented  to  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  nomination  went  to  New 
York.  In  1880  there  was  even  a more 
determined  and  outspoken  expression 
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in  his  favor.  The  Democratic  state 
convention  unanimously  adopted  reso- 
lutions in  his  favor,  and  instructed  the 
delegation  from  Ohio  to  vote  for  him 
and  support  him  in  the  national  con- 
vention. The  first  ballot  in  the  last 
named  body  gave  to  Senator  Thurman 
the  entire  vote  of  the  Ohio  delegation, 
with  considerable  support  from  other 
states.  He  also  received  the  vote  of 
Ohio  on  the  second  ballot  and  some 
from  other  states,  “ but  before  the  con- 
clusion of  that  ballot  it  became  manifest 
that  General  Hancock  would  be  nomi- 
nated, and  the  vote  of  all  the  states  was 
changed  to  the  latter,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Indiana,  which  state  ad- 
hered to  ex-Senator  Hendricks  to  the 
last.”  A close  observer  of  the  times 
and  one  who  knew  much  of  Senator 
Thurman  and  the  incidents  surrounding 
that  convention,  has  said : 

Senator  Thurman  had  been  almost  universally 
acknowledged  by  the  Democracy  of  the  country  as 
the  ablest  and  best  representative  of  the  party,  and 
from  his  long  and  eminent  services  rendered  to  the 
party  and  country  the  most  entitled  to  be  honored 
by  it.  Motives  of  policy  undoubtedly  prevented  the 
convention  from  nominating  Thurman,  not  because 
he  was  not  popular,  for  no  man  before  the  conven- 
tion had  as  many  friends  or  fewer  enemies,  but  he 
lived  in  Ohio,  a state  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances certainly  Republican.  And  as  the  October 
election  in  that  state  for  state  officers  would  be 
regarded  as  a test  of  the  strength  of  the  Presidential 
candidate  in  November,  it  was  feared  that  the  De- 
mocracy, with  all  of  Senator  Thurman’s  popularity 
in  the  state,  would  not  be  able  to  wrest  it  from  the 
Republicans,  with  a favorite  son  in  the  person  of 
General  Garfield  as  their  candidate.  The  appre- 
hension that  the  moral  effect  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Democracy  in  Ohio  in  October  might  be  disastrous 
to  success  with  Thurman  as  the  candidate  was 
probably  unduly  magnified  by  the  immediate  friends 
of  other  candidates. 

When  Mr.  Thurman  retired  from  the 


senate  on  March  4,  1881,  he  did  so 
with  the  expectation  of  laying  down 
all  public  burdens,  and  giving  himself 
to  the  pleasant  quiet  of  private  life, 
where  he  could  enjoy  the  society 
of  his  family  and  his  books.  But 
the  powers  that  be  willed  other- 
wise, and  the  admiration  and  friend- 
ship that  President  Garfield  had 
always  held  for  his  Ohio  neighbor  were 
shown  by  an  appointment  of  the  latter 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
American  government  in  the  interna- 
tional congress  to  be  held  in  Paris  in 
1881,  where  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  agree  if  possible  on  the  fixing  of  a 
uniform  rule  by  which  silver  should  be 
regarded  as  money  by  the  countries 
therein  represented.  He  accepted  the 
position  because  of  the  pleasant  man- 
ner in  which  it  would  allow  him  to  make 
a trip  to  Europe,  a thing  he  had  always 
desired  but  had  never  had  leisure 
to  accomplish.  He  sailed  from 
New  York  on  April  5,  1881,  and  re- 
turned in  the  following  October,  having 
meanwhile  visited  Switzerland,  Bel- 
gium, England  and  Scotland.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  was  chosen  as  one 
of  the  advisory  commission  in  the 
troubles  as  to  differential  rates  between 
trunk  line  railroads  leading  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  west.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  of  great  service,  as 
his  wide  acquaintance  with  all  public 
questions,  his  knowledge  of  the  country, 
his  studies  in  connection  with  railroad 
problems  while  in  the  senate,  and  the 
natural  logic  and  fairness  of  his  mind 
aided  him  to  a comprehensive  view  and 
just  conclusions. 
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His  determination  to  remain  in  pri- 
vate life  was  once  more  thwarted  in 
1884,  when  the  Democratic  state  con- 
vention of  Ohio,  against  his  purpose 
and  protest,  sent  him  as  a delegate-at- 
large  to  the  national  Democratic  con- 
vention in  Chicago,  where  he  did  good 
and  patriotic  service  for  his  party.  He 
was  again  and  again  mentioned  while 
there  in  connection  with  the  Presidential 
nomination,  but  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  spoken  of,  or  even  considered 
as  a candidate.  In  the  state  conven- 
tion of  this  year,  1885,  a most  determ- 
ined effort  was  made  to  persuade  him 
to  accept  the  nomination  for  governor, 
but  he  firmly  and  emphatically  declined. 
To  all  persuasions  he  had  but  one  an- 
swer— he  had  retired  from  public  life, 
and  no  inducement  could  be  held  out 
that  would  lead  him  to  reenter  it. 
Whether  he  will  be  allowed  to  remain 
firm  in  this  decision  hereafter,  or  called 
forth  where  his  eminent  abilities  and 
long  experience  will  be  of  use  to  the 
public  once  more,  time  alone  can  an- 
swer. 

Such  success  and  fame  as  Allen  G. 
Thurman  has  won  came  not  from  any 
sudden  freak  of  fortune,  but  grew  as  the 
legitimate  superstructure  of  the  founda- 
tions he  had  carefully  laid.  His  life  is 
a text-book  of  instruction  to  the  young 
men  of  America.  I have  not  done  it 
full  justice  in  the  above,  as  the  incidents 
and  illustrations  that  give  grace  and 
flavor  to  a man’s  record,  and  that  bring 
the  reader  into  sympathy  with  him, 
were  perforce  omitted  and  only  the 
bare  outline  laid  down.  But  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  industry, 


honesty  and  a concession  to  the  rights 
of  others  have  ever  been  among  the 
strong  points  of  his  character.  In  the 
early  days,  when  building  up  a prac- 
tice at  the  bar,  he  made  a point  to 
attend  to  the  interests  of  his  clients 
with  the  most  exact  care  and  faithful- 
ness. His  pleadings  were  filed  at  the 
proper  time,  and  when  the  case  was 
called  he  was  always  ready,  with  a care- 
fully prepared  brief  that  showed  that 
every  pertinent  authority  had  been 
noticed  and  every  principle  of  law  in- 
volved in  the  case  thoroughly  analyzed 
and  considered.  N o labor  was  too  great, 
and  no  detail  so  small  that  it  was  not 
weighed  and  given  its  due  attention. 
He  was  able  and  adroit  in  the  trial  of 
a case,  and  the  weak  point  of  an  adver- 
sary was  always  discovered  and  at- 
tacked. His  ability  to  class  and  gen- 
eralize was  always  great,  and  his  logic 
of  the  solid  and  convincing  order.  He 
has  always  been  a Democrat  as  a mat- 
ter of  conviction,  and  his  belief  in  the 
principles  of  his  party  has  been  such 
that  he  has  sometimes  manfully  stood 
by  it  when  all  its  declarations  did  not 
conform  to  his  judgment,  in  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  it  would  surely  re- 
turn to  all  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  faith. 
As  a public  speaker  he  is  forcible  and 
direct,  wasting  no  time  on  trivial  points, 
and  so  carrying  and  expressing  himself 
as  to  compel  the  hearer  to  concede 
that  he  is  uttering  the  faith  that  is  with- 
in him.  While  in  the  senate  he  always 
received  marked  attention  from  the 
public,  and  an  announcement  that  he 
was  to  speak  would  always  secure  a 
large  attendance  of  spectators  and  fellow 
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senators.  While  in  that  body  he  was 
never  a mere  partisan,  and  he  always 
held  the  respect  of  his  political  op- 
ponents. 

The  gravity,  strength  and  high  men- 
tal stature  of  Senator  Thurman  were  so 
well  recognized  after  his  first  few  years 
in  the  senate  that  the  title  of  the  “ Old 
Roman”  was  soon  attached  to’him  and 
has  since  remained,  as  Jackson  became 
“Old  Hickory,”  Benton  “Old Bullion,” 
and  [Douglas  the  “Little  Giant.”  The 
appellation  has  a sturdy  suggestion  that 
is  readily  adopted  by  those  who  know 
the  plain  and  simple  manner  in  which 
he  carries  his  honors,  and  the  aversion 
he  holds  towards  all  forms  of  cant, 
hypocrisy  or  ornamental  display.  As 
one  has  said  of  him  : 

He  is  a perfect  type  of  the  straightforward,  strong- 
hearted,  clear-headed  westerner.  He  is  plain  in 
dress  and  manner,  and  barring  the  red  bandanna 
handkerchief,  which  has  become  a part  of  American 
history,  there  is  nothing  about  him  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  darkish,  loose-fitting  suit  in  which 
he  is  always  attired. 

From  this  it  must  not  for  a moment 
be  imagined  that  he  lacks  culture,  or 
has  lost  anything  of  the  grace  of  the 
old  school  of  manners  that  was  con- 
stantly before  him  in  the  early  days  of 
his  career.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  learned  men  in  public  life  in 
the  country.  He  is  a fine  French  scholar, 
and  among  his  favorite  books  are  the 
works  of  the  early  French  dramatists, 
which  he  reads  in  the  original.  He  has 
a large  and  well-selected  library,  that 
touches  in  some  form  on  every  point  of 
the  world’s  literature.  He  has  a genius 
for  mathematics,  and  is  frequently  occu- 
pied in  working  out  abstruse  and  intri- 
cate problems.  He  is  resolute,  serious 
and  emphatic  in  all  the  tasks  he  has  in 


hand,  and  when  they  are  accomplished 
enjoys  a quiet  sociability,  his  talk 
pleasant  and  humorous,  and  full  of 
illustrative  anecdotes.  His  days  in 
these  latter  years  of  quiet  are  mostly 
spent  at  his  pleasant  home  in  Columbus. 
He  has  enough  of  this  world’s  goods  to 
keep  him  comfortably  the  rest  of  his 
life,  although  his  fortune  is  small ; every 
dollar  of  it  of  his  own  earnings  and  no 
shadow  of  suspicion  ever  falling  into 
the  minds  of  any  as  to  his  method  of 
obtaining  it.  One  of  his  most  pleasant 
memories  as  he  reviews  the  long  and 
busy  life  he  has  lived  must  lie  in  the 
fact  that  even  in  the  wildest  ventures  of 
party  detraction,  and  the  most  frenzied 
forms  of  political  warfare,  no  hint  has 
ever  been  heard  against  his  personal 
honor,  or  his  honesty  as  a man  or  pub- 
lic official.  Surrounded  by  the  good- 
will and  good  wishes  of  his  home  com- 
munity, honored  by  the  American  peo- 
ple everywhere  as  a great  and  patriotic 
man,  secure  in  the  fame  he  has  so  ably 
earned,  and  allowed  to  see  that  he  is 
strong  in  the  affection  and  respect  of 
many  who  have  in  the  past  bitterly 
opposed  him  in  public  and  political  life, 
his  lot  is  indeed  a favored  one,  and  his 
sun  is  going  down  in  peace.  How  long 
we  shall  see  his  venerable  form  going 
about  among  us,  or  how  many  future 
political  gatherings  shall  turn  to  him  for 
advice  or  sage  counsel,  or  how  many  of 
the  “inquisitors  of  the  press”  shall  yet 
vainly  attempt  to  commit  him  to  expres- 
sions when  he  has  no  wish  to  talk,  or  on 
what  battlefields  of  oratory  he  shall  yet 
wave  the  famous  red  gonfalon  that  has 
led  the  front  in  so  many  fights,  are 
things  to  be  answered  only  by  the  years 
that  are  to  come. 

Henry  James  Seymour. 
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PIONEER  MEDICINE  ON  THE  WESTERN  RESERVE. 

I. 

EARLIEST  PHYSICIANS  AND  INDIAN  MEDICINE-MEN. 


In  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Cleveland,  variously  labeled,  is  hung 
a collection  of  sanguinary  weapons. 
Some  are  flint-lock  muskets  of  an  an- 
cient model ; some  are  swords  that 
bear  marks  of  hard  service;  some  are 
weapons  of  a recent  pattern.  Among 
them  is  a steel  blade,  whose  use  one 
would  scarcely  suspect  were  it  not  for 
the  following  label,  which  is  attached 
to  it : 

Blade  of  an  amputation  knife  of  the  old  Benj. 
Bel!  model,  adapted  to  a surgeon’s  pocket-case  of 
instruments;  found  near  the  ashes,  coals  and  rub- 
bish of  the  old  campfire  on  Capt.  Tisdale’s  farm, 
Rocky  river.  Presented  by  Dr.  Kirtland. 

As  one  looks  at  this  blade  how  many 
questions  arise,  only  to  be  left  unan- 
swered. We  know  that  in  the  war 
against  Pontiac,  in  1763,  an  expedition 
under  the  English  was  wrecked  at 
Rocky  river,  and  that  many  batteaux 
were  destroyed  and  many  men  were 
drowned.  Among  those  who  perished 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Dr.  Williams 
of  the  Eightieth  British  regulars.  Per- 
haps this  knife  belonged  to  him,  and, 
useless  without  its  master,  was  thrown 
aside.  Its  history  is  uncertain,  but  it  re- 
mains to  tell  us  that  among  that  early 
expedition  west,  and  beside  what  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  campfire  built  by 


white  men  on  the  Western  Reserve,  was 
a surgeon,  whose  office  it  was  to  do 
what  lay  within  his  power  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  his  fellows.  The  knife 
seems  in  fitting  company  with  swords 
and  muskets.  With  them  it  had  been 
mid  scenes  of  danger;  it  had,  perhaps, 
caused  suffering;  but  it  had  also  helped 
to  save  the  lives  of  those  who,  in  risk- 
ing their  lives,  helped  to  save  and  per- 
petrated the  supremacy  of  the  English 
race  upon  this  continent.  Thirty  years 
and  more  elapsed  before  a physician 
again  visited  the  Reserve. 

In  the  expedition  of  1796,  under 
General  Moses  Cleaveland,  who  came 
west  to  survey  the  Reserve,  was  a phy- 
sician, named  Theodore  Shepard.  The 
services  he  rendered  cannot  now  be 
known,  but,  aside  from  such  slight  acci- 
dents and  ailments  as  are  of  constant 
occurrence,  it  is  probable  little  was  re- 
quired, for  no  record  of  anything  further 
remains,  and  surveying  in  the  early  wil- 
derness was  not  especially  dangerous 
or  unhealthy. 

The  prevailing  idea  that  the  In- 
dians were  skilled  in  the  use  of  med- 
icines is  probably  incorrect.  Ex- 
actly what  their  knowledge  was  is  un- 
certain. They  made  various  vile  de- 
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coctions  of  roots  and  plants,  and  won- 
derful knowledge  was  ascribed  to  them 
by  the  charlatans  of  an  early  day,  who 
claimed  to  have  obtained  knowledge 
from  some  medicine-man  of  note ; still 
all  evidences  of  medical  knowledge 
among  the  Indians  is  of  a very  mythi- 
cal sort.  At  any  rate,  the  Indians 
gladly  accepted  the  services  of  the 
early  physicians  who  came  among 
them.  Doubtless  instances  of  this  are 
numerous.  Two,  however,  have  come 
to  our  knowledge.  Dr.  Smith  of  Wel- 
lington, in  writing  concerning  Dr.  St. 
Johns,  the  earliest  physician  of  Lorain 
county,  says: 

He  was  a great  " medicine-man,”  and  a chief  im- 
portuned him  to  accept  lands  and  a pretty  Indian 
maiden  for  a wife,  because  of  the  doctor’s  success- 
ful services  in  treating  the  Indian's  squaw  for  broken 
ribs,  caused  by  a falling  tree. 

Early  in  1800,  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox prevailed  among  the  Indians  who 
encamped  on  Pymatuning  bottom  lands 
in  the  township  of  Wayne,  Ashtabula 
county.  At  first  the  Indians  treated 
their  sick  with  their  own  remedies.  A 
common  one  was  to  dig  a pit  in  the 
black  muck,  build  a fire  in  it;  and  when 
it  was  thoroughly  heated,  place  the  sick 
person  in  it  and  cover  him  with  muck 
up  to  his  neck.  Sometimes  to  increase 
the  steam,  heated  stones  were  thrown 
into  the  hole  dug  in  the  muck,  and 
these  being  covered  with  earth  the  In- 
dian was  placed  in  the  hole  and  covered 
as  before.  Several  having  died  by  this 
method  of  treatment,  the  white  inhabi- 
tants interfered  and  sent  for  Dr.  Peter 
Allen  of  Kinsman,  who  treated  them 
by  inoculation  with  virus  taken  from 
other  cases  of  small-pox,  the  method 


of  practice  then  in  vogue.  All  treated 
by  this  method  recovered.  Vaccination 
with  virus  taken  from  the  cow  was  not 
then  used. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  gained 
from  Indians  by  the  pretenders  of  early 
days  is  well  illustrated  by  a story  told 
of  a man  named  Streeter  of  the  section 
of  country  just  mentioned,  who,  how- 
ever, was  more  honest  than  most  of  the 
so-called  Indian  doctors.  He  was  a 
good  man,  and  there  being  no  other 
regular  physician  near  he  was  often  em- 
ployed. When  in  trouble,  however,  he 
would  seek  the  assistance  of  those 
better  posted  than  himself.  On  one 
occasion,  on  the  arrival  of  the  physi- 
cian where  aid  had  been  asked,  Dr. 
Streeter  coming  out  to  the  bars  (gates 
being  then  unknown)  said  he  neither 
knew  what  was  the  matter  nor  what  to 
do.  He  had,  however,  followed  his  usual 
custom  under  such  circumstances.  He 
had  skaken  up  the  roots  in  his  saddle- 
bags, taken  out  the  packages  and  steeped 
up  the  fragments  remaining  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bag,  and  given  the  medicine 
thus  produced  to  the  patient.  In  this 
case  however  there  was  no  apparent 
benefit.  Doubtless  this  lack  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  Indians  was  not  accom- 
panied by  a severe  degree  of  suffering, 
unless  in  times  of  epidemic  disease  or 
war,  for  like  all  other  primitive  races, 
the  method  of  life  allowed  the  survival 
of  those  alone  who  were  robust,  and  with 
the  constant  wars  the  number  of  those 
who  lived  to  old  age  were  few. 

II. 

HARDSHIPS  OF  EARLY  PRACTICE. 

Early  in  the  settlement  of  the  Reserve, 
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physicians  sought  this  as  a field  of  prac- 
tice. Since  settlers  were  at  first  widely 
separated,  physicians  were  few  and  of 
course  far  apart.  Thus  the  first  physi- 
cian of  Cleveland,  Dr.  Long,  rode  from 
Painesville  on  the  east  to  Black  river  on 
the  west,  and  other  physicians  rode  over 
similar  distances.  It  is  said  of  Dr.  Har- 
mon of  Warren  that  one  day  when  the 
roads  were  too  bad  for  riding  even  on 
horseback,  he  walked  in  visiting  his 
patients  a distance  of  sixty-five  miles 
from  sunrise  till  late  at  night  carrying 
his  saddlebags.  In  looking  over  a 
journal  kept  by  Judge  Turhand  Kirtland, 
the  early  proprietor  of  part  of  Poland 
(which  journal  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Fitch  Kirtland  of  that  place), we  find 
that  in  1800  the  judge  sent  from  Poland 
to  Beaver  on  the  Ohio  river  a distance 
of  thirty  miles  to  get  Dr.  Adams  to  visit 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Fowler.  He  also  says 
she  was  visited  by  Dr.”  Willcox  of  Ver- 
non, Trumbull  county,  twenty-five  miles 
distant.  These  distances  are  such  that 
to  make  them  and  return  home  again 
would  usually  require  the  physician  to 
spend  two  days.  Not  an  uncommon 
method  was  for  the  physician  to  make 
a circuit,  visiting  the  patients  in  one 
direction  one  day  and  spending  the 
night  away  from  home,  return  by  an- 
other route  visiting  other  patients. 
He  would  sometimes  be  away  from 
home  three  days  and  even  a patient 
acutely  sick  might  not  receive  a visit 
oftener  than  once  in  three  to  four  days. 
Dr.  Erastus  Cushing  of  Cleveland  re- 
lates an  incident  told  him  by  Dr.  Long. 
One  morning  Dr.  Long  started  early 
from  Painesville  where  he  had  spent  the 


previous  night,  and  coming  to  Cleve- 
land hastened  through  his  business  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  pass 
Rocky  River  before  nightfall  en  route  for 
Black  river.  Darkness  overtook  him, 
however,  before  he  had  reached  Rocky 
River.  Fording  the  stream,  in  spite  of 
the  darkness  he  attempted  to  climb  the 
steep  bank  on  the  other  side.  Unfor- 
tunately he  missed  the  path  and  his 
efforts  to  climb  the  bank  were  met  by 
difficulties.  Climbing  a little  way  he 
would  either  slip  back  or  be  pulled  back 
by  his  horse  falling,  and  it  was  only  after 
a prolonged  effort  he  reached  the  top 
of  the  bank  beyond  the  river.  Here 
again  failing  to  find  the  path  he  finally 
desisted,  unsaddled  his  horse,  and  using 
the  saddle  for  a pillow,  tied  the  horse  to 
his  ankle  and  slept  until  daybreak, when 
he  proceeded  to  Black  river. 

The  fording  of  streams  was  often  at- 
tended with  great  difficulty  and  even 
danger.  The  daughter  of  Dr.  Kirtland 
remembers  to  have  seen  him  return 
home  one  cold  winter’s  day,  his  clothes 
frozen  perfectly  stiff  about  him.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  cross  a swollen 
stream,  swimming  his  horse,  and  ride 
a considerable  distance  home  after- 
ward. 

In  an  address  on  the  early  practition- 
ers of  medicine,  delivered  by  Dr.  Peter 
Allen,  when  president  of  the  State  Med- 
ical society,  in  1857,  to  which  address 
we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer, 
it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Judge 
Burnet,  “that,  in  those  early  times,  if  a 
person  wished  to  purchase  a horse,  one 
of  the  first  questions  with  regard  to  his 
good  qualities,  would  be  whether  he  was 
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a good  swimmer.”  The  same  article 
relates  the  following  story,  which  we 
have  always  heard  referred  to  Dr.  Haw- 
ley, formerly  of  Austinburg : 

Having  to  see  a distant  patient,  he  passed  through 
an  unbroken  wilderness  until  he  came  to  a river, 
which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass.  Thinking  it 
would  be  both  comfortable  and  prudent  to  keep  his 
clothes  dry,  he  divested  himself  of  his  apparel  and 
fastened  it  on  his  neck  and  shoulders.  He  had 
crossed  the  river  to  the  opposite  bank,  where  the 
bank  was  somewhat  precipitous.  His  horse  declining 
to  make  any  effort  to  ascend  it,  he  leaped  on  the 
shore  and  tried  to  pull  his  horse  after  him  ; in  so 
doing  he  pulled  off  the  bridle.  The  horse,  thus  free 
from  control,  made  his  way  back  again  across  the 
river.  The  doctor  laid  down  his  clothes  on  the  bank 
and  hurried  across  the  stream  after  his  horse,  but 
the  animal  had  made'  so  great  progress  that  the  doc- 
tor had  quite  a race  in  the  woods  before  he  could 
stop  him.  Then,  recrossing  the  river,  he  reached 
his  clothes  in  safety. 

Another  version  of  the  story  is  that 
the  clothing  was  fastened  to  the  horse’s 
neck,  and  that  neither  horse  nor  cloth- 
ing was  recovered  before  the  doctor 
had  sought  help  and  fresh  apparel. 

When  bridges  existed  they  were  not 
always  safe.  Thus  Dr.  Long,  late  one 
afternoon,  crossed  a bridge  over  Mill 
creek,  south  of  Cleveland.  It  was  rain- 
ing very  hard  and  the  creek  was  swol- 
len. Returning  after  dark,  he  attempted 
to  cross  the  bridge  again,  but  the  horse 
hesitated  for  a long  time  and  could  not 
be  urged  forward.  Finally,  however,  he 
crossed  the  creek  safely.  Stopping  at  a 
cabin  a short  distance  from  the  creek, 
the  settlers  enquired  how  the  doctor 
had  crossed  the  stream.  On  answering 
that  he  had  crossed  on  the  bridge,  he 
was  told  that  this  was  impossible,  since 
the  planks  had  been  washed  away  be- 
fore dark.  Investigation  showed,  how- 


ever, that  the  horse  had  walked  safely 
on  one  of  the  stringers  of  the  bridge. 

The  intelligence  shown  by  some  of 
the  animals  in  an  early  day  in  the  wil- 
derness was  remarkable.  Dr.  Dudley 
Allen,  formerly  of  Kinsman,  says  that 
coming  from  Pennsylvania  by  a bridle- 
path, with  a companion,  after  crossing 
a small  stream,  they  failed  to  find  the 
path  on  the  opposite  side.  As  was  the 
custom  under  such  circumstances,  he 
dismounted  and  tried  to  find  the  path 
by  feeling  the  ground.  It  was  so  dark 
that  in  doing  this  he  got  hold  of  the 
heels  of  his  companion’s  horse.  Hav- 
ing a trusty  horse  himself,  however,  he 
gave  him  free  rein  and  started  forward. 
In  due  time  the  two  men  found  them- 
selves on  a well-known  road  in  Andover, 
which  they  recognized  as  four  miles 
distant  from  where  they  had  lost  their 
path. 

An  account  showing  similar  intelli- 
gence in  a dog  is  found  in  a letter  writ- 
ten by  Z.  S.  Palmer,  now  to  be  found  in 
a scrapbook  in  the  Historical  Society 
rooms  of  Cleveland.  It  is  as  follows: 

In  the  year  1809-10  Samuel  Tuttle  of  Connecticut 
moved  to  Williamsfield.  Soon  after  Zadoc  Steele 
moved  into  Andover  and  visited  him  frequently,  his 
dog  always  going  for  company.  Some  time  in  this 
year  Mr.  Steele’s  wife  was  taken  violently  sick.  Here 
was  a dilemma.  He  could  not  leave  her,  and  his 
nearest  neighbor  was  Tuttle,  six  miles  distant. 
What  could  he  do?  He  thought  a moment,  then 
wrote  a few  words,  secured  them  around  the  dog’s 
neck,  took  him  to  the  road,  and,  pointing  towards 
Tuttle’s,  told  the  dog  to  go.  The  dog  started  off  on 
the  run,  arrived  at  Williamsfield  almost  out  of  breath. 
The  people  were  gathered  together  for  a prayer- 
meeting and  were  alarmed  at  seeing  the  dog,  and, 
examining  the  note,  found  a request  to  go  for  the 
doctor.  Mr.  Tuttle  then  rode  six  miles  to  Kinsman 
for  Dr.  Peter  Allen,  who  returned  with  him  and  ar- 
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rived  at  Mr.  Steele’s  in  time  to  save  the  woman’s  life. 
I was  well  acquainted  with  all  these  men.  For  years 
afterward  Mr.  Steele  frequently  came  to  my  father’s 
house,  having  with  him  the  same  dog,  and  I have 
heard  him  relate  the  fact. 

The  address  already  mentioned,  in 
speaking  of  the  bad  roads  over  which 
physicians  rode  in  early  days,  relates 
the  following  anecdote : 

A traveler  in  wending  his  weary  way  through  the 
forests,  discovered  a hat  lying  flat  in  the  mud.  He 
reached  down  to  take  it  up,  and  to  his  surprise  dis- 
covered a man’s  head  under  it.  Offering  him  assist- 
ance, the  man  thanked  him,  but  said  he  had  no  need 
of  any  assistance,  as  he  had  a good  horse  under 
him. 

Great  as  were  the  hardships  of  the 
lives  of  the  early  physicians,  they  were 
met  with  a cheerfulness  and  devotion  to 
humanity,  and  a sense  of  professional 
responsibility  which  is  truly  remarkable. 
Where  the  settlers  were  all  struggling 
for  a living,  fees  were  very  small,  and 
often  the  most  severe  exposure  was  en- 
dured for  the  simple  purpose  of  allevi- 
ating the  suffering  of  one  from  whom 
no  remuneration  was  expected.  Com- 
mon hardships,  however,  bound  physi- 
cian and  patient  more  closely  together 
than  is  the  case  in  our  day,  and  they 
shared  adversity  as  well  as  prosperity. 
Much  of  a physician’s  pay  was  received 
in  farm  products,  or  his  debtors  would 
work  out  their  indebtedness  upon  the 
physician’s  farm,  provided  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  one.  Twenty- 


five  cents  was  the  usual  price  for  an 
office  prescription,  the  physician  fur- 
nishing the  medicine.  Other  charges 
were  regulated  according  to  the  distance 
traveled.  Fifty  cents  was  charged  for 
the  first  mile,  and  the  charges  gradually 
increased  to  two  and  two  and  a half 
dollars  for  ten  miles. 

Few  physicians  acquired  much  prop- 
erty, but  if  they  were  good  managers 
and  invested  in  land,  by  its  increase 
in  value  they  often  came  to  be  in 
comfortable  circumstances  financially. 
There  was  a feeling  among  physicians 
that  their  services  were  not  rendered 
alone  for  money,  and  it  was  doubtless 
this  that  made  them  as  a rule  slow  to 
present  their  bills  and  rarely  enforce 
their  payment.  Many  people  took  a very 
unjust  advantage  of  this  and  left  the 
physicians’  bills  unpaid  for  long  periods, 
and,  as  a result,  many  physicians  of 
eminence,  who  had  rendered  distin- 
guished services  to  society,  died  poor 
and  left  families  with  very  poor  provis- 
ion for  their  support. 

Doubtless  it  was  the  high-minded 
self-denial  with  which  early  physicians 
pursued  their  practice  that  produced 
the  custom  now  too  common  among 
people  of  leaving  their  doctor’s  bill  till 
the  last  to  be  paid,  or  the  one  if  any  to 
remain  unpaid. 

Dudley  P.  Allen. 
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II. 

Westward,  the  Star  of  Empire  takes  its  Way. 


On  a pleasant  June  morning — June  5, 
1701 — nearly  the  whole  adult  population 
of  the  island  of  Mont  R£al  gathered  at 
the  rude  dock  constructed  of  logs  and 
stone  at  the  head  of  La  Chine  rapids,  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  river,  to  witness  the 
departure  of  an  expedition  that  was 
destined  to  have  an  influence  of  incal- 
culable moment  upon  the  development 
of  the  great  northwest.  The  expedition 
was  to  consist  of  about  one  hundred 
persons,  fifty  of  whom  were  uniformed 
soldiers,  a score  or  more  were  farmers, 
artisans,  hunters  and  guides,  the  re- 
mainder being  women,  with  a few  chil- 
dren. Arms,  implements,  and  stores, 
suited  to  the  wants  of  a new  colony  were 
piled  promiscuously  upon  the  dock  and 
river  bank  contiguous,  having  been 
brought  overland  the  day  before  from 
the  village  of  Mont  R£al,  at  the  foot 
of  the  rapids,  eight  miles  distant.  Mont- 
real, as  now  written,  was  at  the  head 
of  navigation,  the  farthest  point  west- 
ward the  ships  from  France  could  reach; 
and  the  little  hamlet  of  La  Chine  marked 
the  foot  of  navigation  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Ottawa  rivers — such  as  there 
may  have  been  at  the  time.  Abreast 
of  the  rude  landing,  two  or  three  deep, 
were  ranged  some  twenty-five  large 
canoes,  and  to  them  were  being  trans- 


ferred the  stores  by  willing  volunteer 
hands.  Fifes  were  playing ; pretty 
French  and  half-breed  maidens,  with 
cheeks  abloom  with  the  ruddy  glow 
induced  by  the  walk  or  pony- 
ride  to  the  scene  of  departure,  chatted 
vivaciously  while  their  beaux  and 
brothers  assisted  in  the  labors  of  the 
occasion ; their  elders  gravely  discussed 
the  prospects  of  those  who  were  about 
to  push  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  wil- 
derness to  plant  the  lilies  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  Louis  XIV,  on  the 
shores  of  far  inland  seas  ; and  altogether 
the  scene  was  one  of  rare  activity  and 
interest.  One  hundred  persons  about 
to  take  possession  of  half  a continent — 
a territory  now  teeming  with  millions 
of  population,  with  its  possibilities  not 
yet  half  developed  ! Doubtless  these 
brave  and  hardy  pioneers  would  have 
been  appalled  themselves  could  they 
have  realized  what  was  to  flow  in 
the  wake  of  their  undertaking — what 
portentous  consequences  were  to  be 
based  upon  their  adventure ! Speed- 
ily the  goods  were  placed  in  the 
slender,  buoyant  craft ; the  soldiers 
took  their  places  in  orderly  manner; 
the  light-hearted  children,  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  a voyage,  scrambled  to 
their  seats;  the  un-uniformed  men  and 
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the  women  more  quietly  took  their  as- 
signed places ; the  subordinate  offi- 
cers, whose  canoes  were  manned  by  the 
more  expert  in  river  craft  in  order  to 
guide  the  squadron  over  the  pathless 
waters  and  rescue  those  overtaken  by 
mischance  in  the  treacherous  currents 
sure  to  be  encountered,  placed  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  act  upon  the  com- 
mander’s order  to  start,  when  it  should 
be  given.  The  adieus  had  all  been  said 
and  embraces  made.  “ Bon  voyage ” 
had  been  repeated  again  and  again. 
The  expedition  only  waited  for  the  va- 
cant seat  in  the  leading  canoe  to  be 
occupied  and  the  “ advance  ” to  pro- 
ceed therefrom,  for  fifty  paddles  to  kiss 
the  blue  water  which  no  profaning  mills 
and  manufactories  had  yet  discolored. 
They  had  not  long  to  wait.  From  a 
little  stone  building,  surmounted  by  a 
wooden  cross  on  the  rising  ground 
above  the  wharf,  two  men  emerged.  Of 
the  one  no  record  or  tradition  has  come 
down  to  us,  except  that  he  was  kindly 
and  devout.  He  was  the  parish  priest. 
He  was  talking  earnestly — -of  what,  can 
only  be  conjectured.  His  face  was 
aglow  with  pious  zeal,  and  a lofty  cour- 
age— the  courage  of  the  saint,  not  the 
soldier — shone  upon' his  face.  Doubt- 
less his  words  were  of  counsel  and  ad- 
monition. Perhaps  he  sought  to  fire  the 
ambition  of  his  companion  to  found  an 
empire  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
among  the  countless  thousands  then 
believed  to  inhabit  the  far  west.  The 
other  was  a man  who,  once  seen,  could 
never  be  forgotten — whose  personal 
rule,  at  one  time  and  another,  extended, 
nominally,  over  two-thirds  of  the  conti- 


nent. In  stature  he  was  a little  less  than 
six  feet;  his  frame  was  athletic,  bone 
and  sinew,  rather  than  muscular  devel- 
opment, accounting  for  the  rare  strength 
he  enjoyed  and  endurance  he  displayed. 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  steady ; his 
hair  long,  straight,  and  approaching 
black  in  color,  with  underlying  locks 
at  the  back  shading  down  to  a very 
dark  reddish  brown,  as  if  two  power- 
ful strains  of  blood,  unwilling  to 
wholly  unite,  sought  predominance 
of  expression  in  his  mane.  His  age 
was  forty-three  years,  but  only  an  occa- 
sional gray  hair  in  the  neatly  trimmed 
full  beard  indicated  that  he  had  passed 
the  meridian  of  life.  His  facial  devel- 
opment was  strong,  the  nose  prominent 
with  wide  nostrils;  the  chin  projecting 
well  and  backed  by  wide,  firmly  set  jaws. 
His  chest  was  broad  and  deep,  arms 
long;  his  carriage  erect,  even  com- 
manding— every  inch  a man,  in  fact,  and 
every  foot  a soldier.  The  expression 
of  his  face  was  resolute,  even  deter- 
mined, and  his  whole  presence  and 
deportment  that  of  a man  of  unflinch- 
ing courage  and  iron  will.  But  lest  this 
description  should  mislead,  it  is  well  to 
add  that  his  exterior  gave  not  a single 
indication  of  harshness.  He  was  a man 
to  be  loved  as  well  as  feared  and  trusted. 
His  dress  and  equipment  were  those  of  a 
French  soldier — nothing  thereof  being 
abated  in  deference  to  the  habits  or 
customs  of  the  new  world.  As  he 
walked  beside  the  priest  his  mind  was 
performing  that  rare  exercise  of  intel- 
lectual strength — hearing  and  remem- 
bering all  that  was  said  to  him  while 
intently  thinking  about  something  else — 
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about  his  beautiful  wife  and  babies  in 
Quebec — about  the  equipment  and 
strength  of  his  expedition — about  the 
difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered — 
about  the  name  he  should  write  for 
himself  in  history.  While  thus  men- 
tally occupied  his  eyes,  like  his 
thoughts,  were  lifted  slightly  above 
the  level  of  the  surroundings,  and 
intent  on  vacancy.  The  words  of  the 
priest  seemed  not  to  call  for  answers. 
At  least  none  were  made  except  such  as 
might  have  been  conveyed  by  pressure 
to  the  hand  that  was  firmly  clasped  in 
that  of  the  soldier.  Reaching  the 
wharf,  the  air  of  abstraction  vanished 
— the  man  created  for  action  became 
interested  in  the  present.  He  kissed 
the  priest  upon  the  cheek,  courteously 
saluted  in  response  to  a cheer  from  the 
well-laden  canoes,  bowed  kindly  to  the 
people  standing  respectfully  around, 
sprang  into  his  place  in  the  waiting 
canoe  and  with  bowed  head  stood  erect 
and  silent.  The  people  in  the  boats 
and  ashore  bowed  their  heads  also, 
while  the  kneeling  priest  invoked  the 
protection  of  the  saints  and  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  departing  country- 
men and  friends.  When  the  invocation 
was  at  an  end  the  soldier  nodded  to  the 
pilots,  and  the  expedition  which  landed 
civilization  in  Michigan  one  hundred 
years  in  advance  of  English  progress 
from  the  Atlantic  coast,  was  bounding 
over  the  rippling  waters. 

And  whence,  say  you  dear  reader, 
came  this  particular  description  of  the 
central  figure  in  the  early  history  of 
Detroit,  that  has  escaped  so  many  other 
and  wiser  historians  ; of  the  scenes  at- 


tending the  embarkation  of  Antoine 
Laumet  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac  and  his 
brave  pioneers  to  meet  the  waters  that 
pass  down  the  St.  Lawrence  hundreds 
of  miles  northwestward  of  their  union 
with  the  Atlantic  tides;  and  of  the  inci- 
dents attending  their  journey  yet  to  be 
related,  which,  at  the  time  of  writing 
this,  are  not  recorded  on  any  printed 
page?  It  would  be  hard  to  tell.  A 
little  here  and  a little  there — gathered, 
perhaps,  in  the  huts  of  old  French  hab- 
itans  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  lower 
Ottawa,  in  the  log  huts  adjacent  to  the 
rivers  and  bayous  between  Monroe  and 
Lake  St.  Clair,  in  the  more  pretentious 
abodes  of  the  present  owners  of 
French  claims  in  and  about  Detroit, 
of  white  haired  great-grandchildren 
of  these  very  pioneers  of  1701,  who, 
living  twenty  years  ago,  preserved  tradi- 
tions scarcely  less  accurate  than  much 
of  what  is  accepted  as  historical.  These 
old  women’s  tales,  told  in  front  of 
flaming  backlogs,  and  seasoned  with 
observations  and  reminders  more  or  less 
wise  and  pertinent  from  centenarians 
of  the  sturdier  sex,  may  not  have  all 
the  validity  of  court  records  and  regis- 
tered transactions,  but  they  may  be 
true,  and  no  one  is  competent  to  say 
that  they  are  not.  But  why  should  they 
be  skeptically  received  ? Who  is  there 
that  has  closely  studied  the  character 
of  any  great  mover  in  the  affairs  of 
men  who  does  not  carry  in  his  mind 
an  ineffaceable  portrait  of  the  hero, 
strengthened  here  and  there  by  hints 
and  disclosures  unimportant  in  them- 
selves, but  serving  to  accentuate  on 
memory’s  tablet  the  lines  of  face  and 
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figure?  Who  that  is  a reader  and  lover 
of  the  sweet  philosophy  of  Jesus  Christ, 
needed  any  assistance  from  Renan  or 
Beecher  to  describe  His  personal  ap- 
pearance ? Remarkable  as  at  first  sight 
it  may  seem,  a large  proportion  of  these 
mental  portraits  of  Christ  are  strikingly 
similar,  if  not  uniform,  if  experiments 
within  a limited  range  are  significant  as 
to  the  whole  number.  What  lover  of 
Shakespeare  has  not  an  hundred  times 
given  the  lie  to  the  caricature  of  his  face 
divine  that  prefaced  his  works  for  so 
many  years,  and  until  the  discovery  in 
Germany  of  his  true  lineaments — the  fac 
simile  to  all  intents  of  the  pictures  of  the 
bard  that  appreciative  students  had  cre- 
ated, each  for  himself?  The  variations 
in  these  mental  portraits,  as  formed  by 
true  artists,  are  they  not  merely  of  light 
and  shade?  With  this  frank  disavowal 
of  any  intention  or  ability  to  put  the  his- 
torians to  shame,  let  us  follow  Cadillac 
and  his  little  command  on  their  journey 
through  the  virgin  streams  and  forests  of 
the  then  unexplored  and  unbounded 
west. 

Swiftly  but  silently  the  canoes  skirted 
the  west  shore  of  the  little  bay,  rounded 
Point  Claire,  and  following  the  com- 
mander’s lead,  headed  directly  west- 
ward instead  of  pointing  south  across 
the  enlargement  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
here  known  as  Lake  St.  Louis,  as  the 
pilots  had  expected  to  do.  This  was 
the  first  intimation  that  any  one  in  the 
expedition,  except,  perhaps,  Lieutenant 
Tonty,  the  second  in  command,  had 
received  from  Cadillac  that  the  route 
to  be  taken  was  not  to  be  by  way 
of  the  lower  lakes — and  still  they  could 


not  be  sure  that  any  other  was  intended. 
But  as  the  day  passed  on  and  the  expe- 
dition still  hugged  the  south  and  south- 
east shores  of  the  island,  conjecture 
gradually  became  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  recognized  their 
bearings  that  the  journey  was  to  be  made 
by  way  of  the  Ottawa  river,  Lake  Nip- 
issing,  French  river,  and  Lake  Huron ; 
and  when,  about  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, they  passed  to  the  northward  of 
Isle  Perrot,  and  as  their  shadows  grew 
long  on  the  placid  bosom  of  the  blue 
waters,  the  leading  canoe  turned  north- 
ward toward  the  Lake  of  the  Mountains, 
formed  by  the  Ottawa,  conviction 
became  certainty.  An  hour  later  they 
landed  on  Vandreuil  Point,  the  end  of 
the  first  day’s  journey,  twenty-five  miles 
from  La  Chine,  and  the  stiff-limbed 
adults  and  impatient  children  were  af- 
forded relief  from  their  cramped  posi- 
tions for  the  first  time  since  starting  in 
the  morning. 

Different  reasons  have  been  advanced 
for  the  selection  of  this  route,  nearly 
twice  the  length  of  that  via  the  lower 
lakes.  Cadillac  may  have  come  or 
gone  by  this  route  on  his  trip  to 
Mackinac,  at  the  upper  end  of  lake  Hur- 
on, where  six  years  before  he  established 
a fort.  But  granting  this,  the  southern 
route  was  even  better  known  through  the 
adventurous  explorations  of  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, who  had  even  prepared  a map 
of  it  much  more  accurate  than  most  of 
the  maps  of  central  Africa  in  use  to-day. 
He  selected  this  route,  says  one,  because 
he  desired  to  communicate  with  the  little 
garrison  at  Mackinac,  and  this  was  the 
shortest  and  safest  route  thereto.  This 
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is  improbable,  for  the  practical  abandon- 
ment of  the  post  had  been  decided  upon 
by  the  French  government,  and  an  In- 
dian messenger  could  have  as  fully  and 
much  more  swiftly  conveyed  any  message 
it  might  have  been  necessary  to  send. 
The  dispute  was  an  interesting  one  for 
generations,  until  that  painstaking  his- 
torian of  Detroit  and  Michigan  events, 
Farmer,  unearthed  from  a mass  of  colo- 
nial documents  in  Quebec  a letter  from 
M.  de  Callieres  to  Count  Pontchartrain, 
written  October  1 6,  1700,  in  which  the 
French  minister  related  that  he  would 
send  an  expedition  in  the  spring  to  con- 
struct a fort  at  Detroit,  and  that  it 
would  go  via  the  Ottawa  river  in  order 
to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  Iroquois, 
who  would  be  encountered  if  the  Niagara 
river  route  was  taken.  Good,  or  bad,  as 
it  may  have  been,  this  was  probably  the 
real  motive.  Granting  a fair  knowledge 
of  the  length,  difficulties,  and  dangers  of 
both  routes,  the  reasons  must  have  been 
deemed  weighty  indeed  that  led  the 
French  colonial  authorities  to  select  the 
northern. 

Delightful  as  the  trip  up  the  Ottawa 
to  its  sources  would  now  be,  with  the  ac- 
cessory conveniences  of  civilization  to 
be  found  along  the  route,  it  was  not 
altogether  a pleasure  excursion  to  Cad- 
illac and  his  company.  True,  the  scen- 
ery was  the  same,  or  even  more  striking, 
for  they  looked  upon  the  face  of  Nature 
undefiled  by  the  vandal  Progress.  Her 
virgin  smile  came  rippling  over  the  blue 
waters  to  meet  them  every  morning,  and, 
as  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  it  subsided 
into  a peaceful,  restful  calm.  The  pan- 
orama of  beauty  unfolded  new  surprises 


and  delights  at  every  convolution  of 
the  devious  course.  They  experienced 
the  perfection  of  weather — June  in  north- 
ern latitudes.  The  dominating  colors 
were  those  that  never  weary  the  eye — 
green,  of  every  shade  and  semi-tint.  They 
would  have  been  something  less  than  hu- 
man had  they  been  insensible  to  the  mar- 
velous beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  me- 
teorological conditions  of  the  season.  But 
there  was  a practical  and  laborious  side  to 
the  expedition,  whose  anticipation  and 
daily  experience  unavoidably  brought 
care  at  night  and  weariness  by  day.  To 
carry  subsistence  for  the  one  hundred  per- 
sons comprising  the  expedition  was  mani- 
festly impossible.  To  provision  them 
for  the  time  likely  to  be  consumed 
would  have  required  the  canoes  to  be 
burdened  with  not  less  than  ten  tons 
weight  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  passengers  and  freightage  of 
arms,  implements,  and  stores  sufficient 
for  a year  at  least  of  those  things  that 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  wilderness. 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  depend  upon 
the  rod  and  the  chase  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  “ daily  bread”  they  devoutly 
solicited  of  divine  favor  at  morning 
and  evening.  Hunting  parties,  therefore 
traveled  on  foot  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  making  requisitions  upon  the  game 
abounding  in  that  region,  and  joining 
the  main  body  at  the  evening  camps. 
The  stream  itself  supplied  fish  without 
stint,  which  eagerly  competed  for  the 
bait  thrown  to  them  from  the  canoes. 
The  broad  paddles  rose  and  fell  monot- 
onously from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  a 
brief  intermission  for  the  noon- day  meal 
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on  some  convenient  beach.  At  evening 
the  women  prepared  food  for  the  next 
day,  and  performed  such  other  domestic 
duties  as  were  consistent  with  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  a life  of  unceasing 
labor  at  the  best,  and  doubtless  the 
weary  travelers  hailed  each  Sabbath 
morn  with  joy,  for  its  invariable  and  re- 
ligious observance  insured  full  relaxation 
and  rest  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  re- 
peatedly counted  off  the  days  between 
them  and  the  end  of  their  journey.  The 
historical  declaration  that  Cadillac  trav- 
eled by  way  of  the  Ottawa  from  Mon- 
treal to  Detroit,  requires  no  more  words 
than  the  announcement  that  some  other 
dignitary  traveled  from  Montreal  to  De- 
troit by  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  But 
imagination  is  powerless  to  depict  the 
immeasurable  differences  between  the 
two  and  what  that  difference  signifies 
to  the  world  at  large! 

The  voyagers  encountered  no  impos- 
ing difficulties  until,  four  days  after  leav- 
ing Isle  Perrot,  they  reached  the  beauti- 
ful Chaudiere  falls,  where  the  political 
capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is 
now  located.  Here  the  expedition, 
including  the  heavy  canoes  and  their 
heavier  cargoes,  had  to  be  transported 
bodily  overland  to  Lake  Chaudiere,  an 
expansion  of  the  Ottawa  river.  This 
toilsome  work,  in  which  even  the  women 
and  children  were  required  to  assist,  oc- 
cupied at  least  two  days.  It  was  the 
most  difficult  portage  on  the  route, 
although  at  many  places  the  men  were 
compelled  to  strip  themselves  and  push 
the  canoes  through  the  swift  currents  by 
main  strength,  or  drag  them  by  ropes 
leading  from  the  shore  where  the  waters 


were  too  deep  for  that  manner  of  pro- 
pulsion. Under  conditions  such  as  have 
been  hinted  at  rather  than  described, 
the  expedition  progressed  westward  and 
northward,  reaching  the  great  Calumet 
island  about  June  13,  and  the  still  greater 
Allumette  a day  or  two  later.  Some 
time  was  necessarily  lost  in  surmounting 
the  Joachim  rapids,  where  the  course 
turned  abruptly  to  the  west,  and  two 
weeks  from  the  time  of  leaving  La  Chine 
they  left  the  Ottawa,  which  led  to  the  height 
of  land  far  to  the  north,  and  pursued 
the  Mattawa  river  to  its  source  in  the 
vast  swamps  and  small  lakes  adjoining 
Lake  Nipissing  on  the  east.  The  Mat- 
tawa has  no  navigable  or  direct  connec- 
tion with  Lake  Nipissing,  and  the  canoes 
had  to  be  dragged,  pushed  and  carried 
at  intervals  over  several  miles  of  marsh 
and  treacherous  ground.  They  reached 
the  lake  about  June  20,  and  two  days 
later  entered  French  river,  which  flows 
westerly  into  the  Georgian  bay.  From 
this  point  to  their  destination  they  were 
certain  of  unbroken  navigation,  but 
found  new  dangers  and  causes  of  delay 
in  the  ocean-like  restlessness  of  the 
great  inland  sea,  which  they  could  not 
hope  to  buffet  in  its  anger,  and  whose 
placid  moments  were  brief  and  uncer- 
tain. After  skirting  the  north  shore  of 
Georgian  bay  for  fifty  miles  in  a direct 
line,  but  many  more  by  the  windings  of 
the  shore,  the  expedition,  for  the 
first  time  since  it  started,  began 
working  southward,  to  lay  the  base  of 
the  triangle  formed  by  transcribing  lines 
between  the  three  points,  Montreal,  the 
mouth  of  French  river  and  Detroit. 
Winding  in  and  out  among  the  scores  of 
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little  islands  between  the  mainland  and 
the  Grand  Manitoulin  island,  keeping 
that  island  on  the  right  for  a day’s  jour- 
ney, and  taking  advantage  of  the  islands 
stretched  providentially  across  the  mouth 
of  the  bay,  they  reached  the  open  waters 
of  Lake  Huron  about  the  first  of  July. 
It  was  plain  sailing  thereafter  when  they 
could  sail  at  all,  but  prevailing  westerly 
and  southwesterly  winds,  against  which 
their  frail  craft  could  offer  no  resistance, 
made  progress  even  slower  than  before. 
There  was  no  protection  now  to  break 
the  force  of  the  waves  sweeping  across 
the  vast  expanse  of  water,  so  that  regu- 
larity of  movement  or  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  expedition  was  impossi- 
ble. Little  by  little,  by  night  or  by  day, 
whenever  the  bosom  of  the  lake  was  at 
rest,  or  easterly  winds  made  the  shore  a 
protection,  they  passed  down  the  east 
shore,  entering  the  river  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake  about  July  18,  at  Fort  Gratiot. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our 
hardy  pioneers  found  anything  eventful 
in  their  further  progress.  On  the  after- 
noon of  July  24,  1701,  the  flotilla 
passed  the  Ojibway  village,  where 
Walkerville,  on  the  Canada  side,  now 
stands,  and  half  an  hour  later 
the  final  landing  was  made  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  near  what  is  now  the 
foot  of  Shelby  street.  Forty-nine  days 
had  been  required  to  make  the  journey ! 
The  trip  from  London,  England,  to  San 
Francisco  can  now  be  made  in  one- 
quarter  of  the  time!  The  voyagers  were 
greeted  on  landing  by  quite  a delegation 
of  the  aborigines,  who  caught  sight  of  the 
expedition  at  various  points  between 
Lake  St.  Clair  and  the  stopping  place, 


and  accompanied  it  on  foot  or  in  their 
light  canoes.  But  there  was  nothing  to 
fear  on  that  score.  A Frenchman  was  as 
safe  among  the  Indians  as  among  his 
own  countrymen.  After  receiving  a few 
trinkets  and  an  invitation  to  call  again, 
they  departed,  leaving  the  pioneers  at 
liberty  to  look  about  them  and  make 
preparations  for  permanent  occupancy 
of  the  pleasant  situation.  And  a goodly 
view  it  afforded ! A noble  river  on 
which  the  navies  of  the  world  might  ride 
at  anchor  ! High  banks  on  either  side, 
sloping  conveniently  to  the  water’s  edge. 
Abundant  verdure  along  the  shores,  with 
heavy  timber,  broken  by  sylvan  open- 
ings in  the  background.  The  beauties 
and  grandeur  of  nature  with  which  they 
had  been  in  close  communion  for  seven 
weeks,  were  here  surpassed.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  priests  and  explorers  who  had 
pointed  out  the  excellence  of  the  site 
was  fully  confirmed.  With  thankful 
hearts  the  pioneers  made  their  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  Deity  for  the  safety  and 
success  of  their  venture,  and  some  hours 
in  advance  of  what  is  now  the  fashiona- 
ble hour  for  seeking  repose  in  that  lo- 
cality, they  composed  themselves  for 
the  first  night’s  rest  organized  or  civil- 
ized society  in  Detroit  ever  enjoyed. 

The  building  of  a stockade  and  dwell- 
ings enclosed  thereby,  the  housing  of 
the  stores  and  implements,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  civil  and  military  economy 
of  the  colony,  the  establishment  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes 
in  the  vicinity,  negotiations  for  trade 
with  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  the  sur- 
vey and  allotment  of  lands  to  the  colo- 
nists, and  the  examination  of  approaches 
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by  land  and  water  to  the  settlement, 
gave  Cadillac  and  his  company  active 
employment  for  the  remaining  summer 
and  the  autumn  months  of  the  first  year 


DANIEL 

Among  the  men  who  have  honored 
the  grand  old  commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  return  for  the  honors  she  has 
bestowed  upon  them,  Daniel  Agnew  must 
be  awarded  a proud  and  permanent 
place.  Not  simply  because  he  has  been 
a leader  among  men  in  busy  and  stirring 
days;  not  because  he  is  a great  lawyer,  a 
learned  man  and  a natural  orator;  and 
not  even  because  he  was  for  many  years 
a just  and  upright  judge  with  a mind 
that  took  no  personal  bias  for  a guide, 
and  within  whose  knowledge  lay  such 
mines  of  legal  wealth  and  judicial  lore  as 
few  men  are  able  to  gather  or  retain. 
All  this  can  be  said  of  him,  and  more. 
But  his  chief  claim  on  the  gratitude  and 
respect  of  this  generation  and  of  those 
that  are  to  follow,  lies  in  this — that  he 
sat  on  a high  judicial  bench  in  a time  of 
doubt  and  danger,  and  never  for  a mo- 
ment lost  the  clear  line  of  his  duty,  and 
never  for  a moment  allowed  fear  or  pas- 
sion, or  the  political  demands  of  the 
hour  to  lead  him  from  the  right.  What 
he  did  for  his  country  in  those  troubled 
times  can  be  fully  known  only  by  those 
who  stood  near  him,  and  had  the  vision 
to  discern  what  might  have  come  had  he 
and  others  like  him  turned  toward  the 
left  rather  than  to  the  right.  The 


of  the  history  of  the  City  of  the  Straits ; 
and  thus  well  settled  and  entrenched  in 
their  location,  let  us  leave  them  for  the 
present.  Henry  A.  Griffin. 


AGNEW. 

record  he  made  while  on  the  supreme 
bench  of  his  state,  and  the  history  of 
his  life,  cannot  be  narrowed  into  the 
bounds  allotted  here;  but  some  of  the 
salient  features  can  be  gathered  up,  and 
from  what  is  said  one  can  guess  at  the  ten- 
or of  all  that  has  been  left  unsaid.  He  has 
nobly  earned  a great  and  enduring  name, 
and  in  the  gathering  of  many  public  and 
official  honors  has  never  for  a moment 
forgotten  to  be  a high-minded,  modest 
and  altogether  honorable  man. 

He  was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
on  January  5,  1809,  and  while  still  quite 
young  was  brought  by  his  parents  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  first  located  in 
Butler  county  and  afterwards  settled  in 
Pittsburgh.  His  father  was  a graduate 
of  Princeton  college,  and  a doctor  of 
medicine  who  stood  high  in  his  profes- 
sion. His  mother,  Sarah  B.  Howell, 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Governor 
Richard  Howell  of  New  Jersey,  who  was 
a major  of  the  New  Jersey  continental 
line  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  Daniel  Agnew, 
came  from  the  county  Antrim,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1764,  and 
settled  in  New  Jersey.  On  his  mother’s 
side  he  belonged  to  the  Howells’  of  Caer- 
fille,  in  Wales.  On  the  settlement  of  his 
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parents  in  Pittsburgh  he  was  carefully 
schooled  and  trained,  and  at  the  proper 
time  was  given  a thorough  course  at  the 
Western  university  On  its  completion 
he  studied  law  under  Henry  Baldwin  and 
W.  W.  Fetterman,  and  on  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  in  1829,  opened  an  office  in 
Pittsburgh.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he 
decided  he  could  better  his  chances  else- 
where and  went  to  Beaver,  from  which 
he  expected  to  return  in  a couple  of 
years.  But  an  extensive  practice  soon 
came  to  him,  and  the  certainty  it  offered 
being  better  than  the  uncertainties  of  a 
larger  place,  he  made  Beaver  his  perma- 
nent home.  The  country  was  new,  and 
land  titles  unsettled;  and  in  the  exten- 
sive litigation  growing  out  of  that  fact 
young  Agnew  had  an  early  chance  to 
show  what  he  was  made  of,  and  was 
prompt  to  improve  it.  He  soon  gained 
a high  standing  as  a land  lawyer,  and 
was  the  possessor  of  an  extensive  prac- 
tice. His  growth  in  the  confidence  of 
the  people  was  such  and  his  abilities  so 
conspicuous,  that,  in  1836,  he  was  chosen 
a member  oi  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion which,  in  1837,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing, sat  in  Harrisburgh  and  in  Phila- 
delphia, forming  a series  of  amendments 
to  the  constitution  of  1790,  which  sub- 
sequently became  a part  of  it.  Mr. 
Agnew  drew  up  the  amendment  offered 
by  his  colleague,  John  Dickey,  as  to  the 
appointment  and  tenure  of  the  judiciary, 
known  as  Dickey’s  amendment,  after- 
wards modified  by  the  amendment  of 
1850.  On  the  expiration  of  this  term 
of  service  Mr.  Agnew  returned  to  the 
practice  of  law,  growing  daily  in  legal 
wisdom,  knowledge  of  men,  and  the 


respect  of  his  associates  and  the  public 
generally.  When,  therefore,  high  judi- 
cial honors  fell  upon  him,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  carry  them  worthily  and  to 
properly  fulfill  the  duties  they  entailed. 
In  1851  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Johnston  to  the  position  of  president 
judge  of  the  Seventeenth  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  then  composed  of  Beaver, 
Butler,  Mercer  and  Lawrence  counties. 
In  the  following  October  this  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed  at  the  polls  by  the 
people,  and  Judge  Agnew  was  chosen  to 
the  district  bench  for  the  term  of  ten 
years.  This  long  lease  of  power  was 
administered  in  such  manner  that,  in 
1861,  he  was  reelected  without  opposi- 
tionj,  at  the  call  of  the  members  of  the 
bar  of  all  parties.  The  troubled  times 
that  had  then  befallen  the  country 
touched  men  at  all  points,  and  in  the 
settlement  of  the  new  questions  of  right 
and  law  so  suddenly  presented,  a judge 
on  a high  bench  could  make  his  power 
felt  for  or  against  the  Union  cause  as  he 
chose.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  Judge  Agnew  hesitated  not  for 
a moment,  but  soon  became  known  as 
an  ardent  and  active  supporter  of  the 
Union  cause.  Beaver  was  a border 
county,  and  the  atmosphere  and  spirit 
of  secession  were  felt  in  its  very  midst. 
A committee  of  public  safety  of  one 
hundred  members  was  chosen,  and 
Judge  Agnew  made  its  chairman.  He 
was,  at  a later  date,  a zealous  partici- 
pant in  the  formation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Christian  commission.  On  the 
bench  all  his  energies  were  bent  on  the 
peservation  of  peace  and  order  and  to 
check  the  treason  which  had  even  dared 
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to  show  itself  in  that  corner  of  one  of 
the  most  loyal  of  the  northern  states. 
He  never  hesitated  for  a moment  as  to 
his  duty.  In  him  sound  learning  and 
good  sense  went  hand  in  hand,  and  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  making  the  eternal 
principles  which  underlie  all  law  apply 
to  every  time  and  every  emergency. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  state  judges  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  aiders  and  abet- 
tors of  rebellion  around  him,  and 
enforce  the  necessity  of  obedience  and 
the  paramount  duty  of  loyalty  to  the 
government.  In  one  able  tribute  to 
Judge  Agnew’s  course  in  this  great  time 
of  trial  and  responsibility  I find  the  fol- 
lowing : 

In  May,  1861,  more  than  four  years  before  Presi- 
dent Johnson  talked  of  making  treason  odious, 
Judge  Agnew  instructed  the  grand  jurors  of  Law- 
rence county  that  treason  was  a crime,  and  all  who 
had  any  part  or  lot  in  it  were  criminals  before  the 
law.  In  this  charge  he  combated  with  overwhelming 
conclusiveness  the  doctrines  held  by  the  northern 
allies  of  rebellion  that  aid  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  which  the  constitution  defines  to  be 
treason,  meant  foreign  enemies  only.  He  instructed 
the  grand  jury  that  where  a body  of  men  were  actu- 
ally assembled  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force 
a treasonable  purpose,  all  those  who  perform  a part, 
however  minute  and  however  remote  from  the  scene 
of  action,  were  actually  leagued  in  the  general,  con- 
spiracy, and  were  to  be  considered  traitors.  These 
were  words  fitly  spoken  and  nobly  spoken,  at  a time 
when  treason  was  noisy  and  aggressive,  and  our 
leading  public  men  were  still  under  the  delusion  that 
it  might  be  put  down  by  soft  words  and  gentle  dalli- 
ance. Had  other  northern  judges  everywhere  dis- 
played the  same  spirit,  the  progress  of  our  arms 
would  not  have  been  so  often  obstructed  and  the 
war  prolonged  by  a disheartening  and  demoralizing 
fire  in  the  rear. 

Judge  Agnew  worked  in  all  ways  for 
the  support  of  the  Union  cause,  and  in 
the  education  of  the  people  as  to  their 
duties.  In  reply  to  those  who  denied 


the  power  of  the  government  to  defend 
and  maintain  itself  against  domestic  as- 
sault, he  prepared  and  delivered  a care- 
ful and  elaborate  address  on  the  “Nat- 
ional Constitution  in  its  Adaptation  to 
a state  of  War.”  This  address  was  so 
timely  and  so  full  of  logic  and  force, 
breathing  so  high  a spirit  of  patriotism, 
and  evidently  drawn  from  so  rich  a store 
of  legal  knowledge,  that  it  at  once  drew 
general  public  attention  to  its  author. 
The  address  was  repeated  in  Harrisburgh 
in  February,  1863,  by  special  request  of 
members  of  the  legislature.  It  attracted 
the  marked  attention  of  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, and  the  Union  League  of  Philadel- 
phia published  two  large  editions  of  it 
and  scattered  it  abroad  in  pamphlet 
form.  It  had  a wonderful  effect  in  favor 
of  the  Union  cause,  and  can  justly  take 
rank  among  the  great  documents  called 
forth  by  the  civil  war. 

It  also  had  an  effect  on  the  fortunes 
of  Judge  Agnew  of  which  he  had  never 
dreamed  during  its  preparation.  In  the 
critical  days  of  1863  when  the  Union 
cause  was  trembling  in  the  balance,  and 
when  all  possible  means  were  being  taken 
to  strengthen  the  ticket  on  which  Andrew 
G.  Curtin  was  the  head,  the  Republican 
party  instinctively  turned  toward  Judge 
Agnew,  whose  strong  voice  had  so  elo- 
quently just  been  heard  in  defense  of  the 
Union  cause,  and  he  was  nominated  to 
the  position  of  supreme  judge  of  the 
state.  The  strength  of  the  ticket,  and 
the  justness  of  the  cause  it  represented, 
carried  the  day  by  a majority  of  fifteen 
thousand.  “ By  virtue  of  this  popular 
decision  Pennsylvania’s  great  war  gov- 
ernor was  retained  in  the  position  he 
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had  filled  so  worthily  and  well,  and  the 
state  supreme  court  received  an  infusion 
of  fresh  blood,  new  thought,  intense 
energy,  and  high  patriotic  impulse  which 
at  that  time  it  sadly  needed.  Judge 
Agnew’s  accession  brought  that  court 
into  harmony  with  the  Union  sentiment 
of  the  state  and  added  immediately  and 
in  a marked  degree  to  its  strength  and 
influence  as  a judicial  body.”  His 
record  in  that  position  was  a grand  one, 
and  forms  one  of  the  brightest  pages 
in  the  history  of  the  glorious  old  Key- 
stone state  during  those  dark  days  when 
armed  rebellion  was  invading  her  south- 
ern borders,  secret  treason  was  plotting 
in  dark  places  in  her  midst,  and  even 
men  of  strong  minds  and  pure  hearts 
were  swaying  between  war  and  duty  on 
one  hand,  and  compromise  and  peace 
on  the  other.  Judge  Agnew  never  hesi- 
tated a moment.  His  large  brain  and 
true  heart  told  him  where  his  duty  lay, 
and  compelled  him  to  walk  fearlessly 
therein.  In  the  space  allotted  to  this 
sketch  I can  only  touch  briefly  on  the 
work  he  accomplished  and  the  number- 
less decisions  he  added  to  the  legal 
wealth  of  the  land.  Almost  on  the  tak- 
ing of  his  seat  on  the  supreme  bench  he 
was  called  on  to  make  a practical  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrines  of  which,  as  a 
citizen  and  judge  of  a lower  court,  he 
had  been  a zealous  advocate.  A ma- 
jority of  the  former  bench,  consisting 
of  Chief-Justice  Lowrie  and  Judges 
Thompson  and  Woodward  had  pro- 
nounced against  the  constitutionality  of 
the  draft  law.  Immediately  after  Judge 
Agnew’s  accession  to  the  bench  the 
question  again  came  up,  and  as  the 


senior  members  of  the  court  were  di- 
vided it  devolved  on  the  new  judge  to 
decide  the  question,  and  his  first  opinion 
as  supreme  judge  was  in  affirmation  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  draft  law. 
It  was  a fundamental  part  of  his  belief 
that  the  government  had  a right  to  sup- 
press rebellion  and  enforce  obedience 
to  its  laws.  In  a short  time  another 
great  constitutional  question  came  up, 
involving  the  status  of  the  seceding 
states.  It  grew  out  of  the  capture  of 
the  merchant  vessel  John  Welsh  by  the 
confederate  privateer  Jeff.  Davis , and 
the  question  was  whether  the  letters  of 
marque  of  the  latter  and  the  nature  of 
the  service  in  which  she  was  engaged 
divested  her  capture  of  its  piratical 
character.  Woodward,  then  chief-jus- 
tice, in  an  elaborate  opinion  sustained 
her  capture  as  an  act  of  war  by  a de 
Jacto  government,  and  on  that  ground 
held  it  to  be  within  an  exception  in  the 
policy.  I again  quote  from  the  article 
above  referred  to : 

The  effect  of  this  status  of  the  rebel  government 
was  too  important  to  be  suffered  to  go  out  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  combated,  therefore,  by  Judge  Agnew  in  a 
vigorous  opposition.  He  held  that  secession  and 
confederation  were  nullities — that  the  United  States 
was  the  supreme  government  both  de  jure  and  de 
facto , not  displaced — its  functions  temporarily  sus- 
pended in  certain  districts,  but  its  actual  existence 
continued  everywhere  within  its  rightful  jurisdiction, 
coupled  with  actual  possession  of  important  posts  in 
every  seceding  state,  and  necessarily  excluding  all 
other  sovereignties.  That  a rebellion  or  attempted 
revolution  by  a portion  of  a people,  taking  the  form 
of  a government,  but  leaving  the  true  government 
in  esse,  actively  and  successfully  asserting  its  right- 
ful authority,  with  important  possessions,  does  not 
constitute  a de  facto  government,  for  the  reason  tha 
it  in  no  sense  represents  a nation  in  fact,  nor  exer- 
cises its  sovereignty.  He,  therefore,  denied  Judge 
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Woodward’s  conclusions  of  an  accomplished  revo- 
lution—the  position  of  an  independent  -power  de 

facto and  the  abrogation  of  the  constitution  in  the 

seceded  states,  leaving  them  under  the  laws  of  war 
and  of  nations  alone.  Pennsylvania  was  the  third 
state  in  which  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  con- 
gress, authorizing  the  issuing  of  treasury  notes  and 
making  them  lawful  money  and  a legal  tender  for 
debts,  was  called  in  question.  The  court  of  appeals 
of  New  York  and  the  supreme  court  of  California 
sustained  the  act,  and  Judges  Agnew,  Strong  and 
Reed,  overruling  Chief-Justice  Woodward  and 
Judge  Thompson,  brought,  in  turn,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania supreme  court  into  line.  Judge  Agnew  dif- 
dered  from  his  colleagues  in  holding  that  a specific 
contract  for  payment  in  coin  was  not  payable  in 
treasury  notes,  but  that  the  latter  were  receivable 
only  for  debts  payable  in  lawful  money.  Judge 
Agnew  had,  however,  ruled  the  same  question,  sus- 
taining the  legal  tender  clause,  while  in  the  common 
pleas  of  Butler  county,  as  early  as  the  summer  of 
1863. 

Another  great  question  that  received 
from  Judge  Agnew  its  final  settlement 
was  that  touching  the  right  of  a state  to 
raise  money  by  tax  to  pay  bounties  for 
enlistments.  The  question  came  up  to 
the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Speer 
vs.  Blairsville,  and  was  argued  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  power  to  tax,  by  ex- 
Chief  Justices  Black  and  Lowrie.  It 
was  settled  conclusively  in  favor  of  the 
power  in  an  opinion  by  Judge  Agnew, 
both  able  and  eloquent,  and  which 
placed  it  beyond  future  cavil.  In  the 
questions  touching  the  right  of  deserters 
from  military  service  to  vote  at  state 
elections,  the  rights  of  a black  man  under 
the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  in  all 
other  points  brought  before  him,  he  fol- 
lowed the  law  as  he  believed  it  to  be, 
and  subsequent  knowledge  and  action 
have  justified  him  in  every  case.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  them  all  arose 
after  he  had  become  chief-justice.  A 


majority  of  the  convention  called  to  pro- 
pose amendments  to  the  constitution,  to 
be  voted  upon  by  the  people,  conceived 
that  its  powers  were  not  restricted  by 
the  call  under  which  it  was  convened  ; 
and  claiming  absolute  sovereignty,  un- 
dertook to  displace  the  existing  election 
laws  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  by  an 
ordinance,  without  any  previous  submis- 
sion of  the  new  constitution  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  required  by  the  laws  under  which 
the  convention  was  called  and  authorized. 
The  case  came  before  the  supreme  court 
on  a proceeding  to  enjoin  the  conven- 
tion appointees  from  interfering  with  the 
lawful  election  officers.  After  the  hear- 
ing an  eminent  member  of  the  court 
thought  it  better  to  dismiss  the  bill  on 
the  ground  of  want  of  jurisdiction.  But 
the  effect  of  this  would  have  been  to 
leave  the  ordinance  in  force,  and  to 
countenance  the  exercise  of  an  un- 
limited power  not  conferred  by  the 
people,  and  which  might  in  future  cases 
be  dangerous  to  their  liberties.  Finally, 
however,  the  court  unanimously  agreed 
to  meet  the  question  on  its  merits,  and 
enjoin  the  appointees  of  the  convention 
from  interfering.  The  opinion  was 
written  during  the  night  following  the 
argument,  and  considering  time  and 
circumstances,  was  perhaps  the  most 
able  delivered  by  Judge  Agnew  during 
his  term.  It  was  supplemented  by  an 
opinion  in  Wood’s  Appeal  by  Judge 
Agnew,  in  which  the  claim  of  absolute 
sovereignty  was  discussed  upon  funda- 
mental principles,  and  the  same  con- 
clusion reached. 

The  common  sense  and  courage  with 
which  Judge  Agnew  has  always  brushed 
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aside  and  destroyed  legal  illusions  when 
such  have  presented  themselves,  form 
one  of  his  marked  mental  and  judicial 
characteristics.  His  ruling  was  ahead 
of  that  of  Judge  Cox  in  the  case  of  Gar- 
field’s murderer,  modifying  the  rule 
which  had  excluded  jurors  who  had 
formed  opinions,  in  capital  cases,  and 
admitting  them  provided  such  opinions 
were  not  so  fixed  that  they  could  not  be 
removed  by  evidence.  In  a prominent 
murder  case  in  1874  he  considered  at 
length  the  plea  of  insanity  as  a defense 
in  murder  trials,  and  laid  down  some 
clear  and  new  rules  in  relation  thereto. 
In  giving  his  opinion  he  said  : 

The  danger  to  society  from  acquittals  on  the 
ground  of  a doubtful  insanity  demands  a strict  rule. 
Mere  doubtful  evidence  of  insanity  would  fill  the 
land  with  acquitted  criminals.  To  doubt  one’s 
sanity  is  not  necessarily  to  be  convinced  of  his  in- 
sanity. A person  charged  with  crime  must  be 
judged  to  be  a reasonable  being  until  a want  of  rea- 
son positively  appears.  Insanity  as  a defence  must 
be  so  great  as  to  have  controlled  the  will  and  taken 
away  the  freedom  of  moral  action.  When  the  killing 
is  admitted,  and  insanity  is  alleged  as  an  excuse, 
the  defendant  must  satisfy  the  jury  that  insanity 
actually  existed  at  the  time  of  the  act ; a doubt  as 
to  the  sanity  will  not  justify  the  jury  in  acquitting. 

Judge  Agnew’s  impress  on  the  legal 
history  of  his  state  was  deep,  and  is  of 
a permanent  character.  In  tracing  the 
above  outline  I have  been  compelled  to 
omit  much  that  is  of  value  and  would 
be  of  interest.  During  the  whole  period 
of  his  service  on  the  bench,  he  worked 
constantly,  and  each  Monday  during 
the  sessions  of  the  supreme  court 
brought  a full  budget  of  his  decisions, 
while  his  vacations  were  given  to  the 
unraveling  of  difficult  points.  Says  one 
authority  in  reference  to  the  fifteen  years 
he  spent  on  the  supreme  bench : 


The  reports  of  that  period  bear  testimony  to  his 
prodigious  industry.  They  show  him  also  to  be  one 
of  those  broad-minded  judges,  who  have  regard  to 
the  meaning  and  spirit  of  a law  rather  than  its  letter. 
The  whole  body  of  his  opinions  as  therein  recorded 
illustrate  at  every  step  the  keenness  of  his  intellect, 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  extent  and 
precision  of  his  legal  learning. 

He  filled  the  position  of  chief-justice 
from  1873  u^til  1879.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  retire  from  the  bench  on  the 
completion  of  fifteen  years  of  service. 
The  labor  had  been  severe,  and  although 
the  age  of  seventy  had  found  him  in  the 
full  vigor  of  his  remarkable  powers,  he 
felt  that  he  had  a right  to  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  private  life.  But  double-deal- 
ing on  the  part  of  some  whom  he  had 
counted  his  friends,  and  the  endeavor 
to  use  his  name  for  the  purpose  of  kill- 
ing off  other  candidates,  decided  him  to 
go  into  the  convention  of  1878,  even 
though  he  did  not  receive  a half-score 
of  votes.  “In  that  body,”  says  one, 
“with  all  the  regular  party  machinery 
against  him,  he  developed  an  unexpected 
strength,  but  the  bosses  had  decided  to 
put  him  aside,  and  from  their  decree 
there  was  no  appeal.”  In  that  year  an 
endeavor  was  made  by  the  National 
party  of  Pennsylvania  to  obtain  the  use 
of  his  name,  which  proffer  he  refused. 
It  was,  however,  placed  on  the  ticket 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  He 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  that  party, 
but  was  as  strong  and  devoted  as  ever 
in  his  Republicanism.  During  the  can- 
vass he  was  offered  the  attorney-general- 
ship under  the  incoming  Republican 
administration,  provided  he  would  with- 
draw from  the  National  ticket.  This 
offer  he  declined,  and  in  doing  so  stated 
that,  as  he  had  been  nominated  without 
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his  participation,  and  had  not  accepted, 
he  had  nothing  to  decline.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  service  lie  re- 
turned to  his  pleasant  home  at  Beaver, 
full  of  years  and  honors,  with  a name 
respected  everywhere,  and  a fame  that 
will  live  in  the  judicial  annals  of  the 
nation,  and  surrounded  by  all  that  wealth 
and  culture  can  command  or  desire. 
He  is  still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  phys- 
ical health  and  activity,  and  his  mind 
retains  its  old  time  clearness.  He  has, 
let  it  be  hoped,  many  years  of  useful- 
ness before  him,  that  his  counsel  and 
wisdom  may  still  bear  fruit  for  the  good 
of  his  people  and  the  world. 

In  the  above  much  has  been  said  of 
his  judicial  and  legal  career,  as  it  was 
there  that  his  chief  life-work  was  done. 
But  he  has  touched  the  world  at  other 
points,  to  which  but  a brief  reference  is 
possible.  Although  never  a politician 
within  the  meaning  the  word  carries  to- 
day, he  has  always  taken  a deep  and 
patriotic  interest  in  political  affairs,  and 
his  ability  and  influence  have  been  given 
toward  the  advancement  of  ideas  that 
he  believed  to  be  right  and  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
National  Republican,  supporting  the 
American  system  of  Henry  Clay,  and 
especially  the  tariff.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Whig  party  in  1832  and  1833  he 
became  a member  of  it,  and  remained 
such  until  its  extinction  in  1854.  He 
took  the  stump  for  Harrison  in  1840 
and  Clay  in  1844.  In  1848  he  was  an 
elector  on  theTaylor  and  Fillmore  ticket, 
and  canvassed  western  Pennsylvania  in 
its  support.  On  his  elevation  to  the 
bench  in  1851,  he  declined  any  active 


participation  in  politics,  although  ever 
free  to  voice  and  maintain  his  convic- 
tions, and  ready  to  come  forth  and  do 
good  service  when  some  crisis  seemed  to 
demand.  He  was  an  opponent  to  the 
Know-Nothing  movement  in  1854,  and 
in  1856  he  took  part  in  that  grand  move- 
ment where,  in  Lafayette  hall,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, the  Republican  party  came  into 
being  and  entered  upon  its  mission.  On 
General  Grant’s  return  from  his  tour 
around  the  world  Judge,  Agnew  delivered 
the  address  in  which  Pittsburgh  gave 
him  welcome.  In  1880  he  favored  the 
nomination  of  Grant  as  best  calculated 
to  produce  party  harmony  and  national 
unity,  and  after  the  selection  of  General 
Garfield  by  the  National  Republican 
convention,  gave  his  influence  heartily 
in  his  favor,  making  several  speeches  in 
his  support.  He  might  have  won  large 
success  in  the  pursuit  of  practical  poli- 
tics and  held  many  high  offices  had  he 
not  chosen  to  follow  the  profession  for 
which  he  had  been  trained  and  for 
which  he  was  so  admirably  equipped. 
His  name  has  been  often  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  highest  official  posi- 
tions in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  in  a 
recent  contest  in  Harrisburgh  he  re- 
ceived a number  of  votes  for  United 
States  senator.  The  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  has  been  twice  conferred  upon 
him — once  by  Washington  college  and 
afterwards  by  Dickinson.  He  is  one  of 
the  leaders  in  all  local  movements  at 
home,  and  his  legal  services  have  been 
in  demand  in  many  important  cases 
since  his  retirement  from  the  bench. 
He  was  employed  by  Allegheny  county 
in  the  riot  cases,  wrote  the  address  to 
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the  legislature  and  argued  the  ques- 
tion of  the  county’s  liability  in  the  su- 
preme court.  He  afterwards  argued 
the  case  of  “ Kelly  vs.  The  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh” in  the  United  States  court.  His 
brief  is  an  elaborate  statement  of 
the  purpose  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, and  a vindication  of  individual 
fundamental  right  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  in  a case  of  unlawful  taxa- 
tion, infringing  upon  the  right  of  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.  On 
the  recent  grand  celebration  with  which 
Pittsburgh  dedicated  to  commerce  the 
great  Davis  Island  dam  improvement, 
Judge  Agnew  was  chosen  orator  of  the 
day,  and  his  address  was  a masterly  one, 
covering  a history  of  the  enterprise,  ex- 
plaining its  effect  on  the  commerce  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  marine  interests  of 
the  Ohio  river,  and  taking  this  genera- 
tion back  into  the  life  and  experience  of 
its  predecessors.  I cannot  refrain  from 
the  quotation  of  a passage  or  so  that 
touches  the  connection  of  the  venera- 
ble orator  and  jurist  with  the  days  of 
pioneer  Pittsburgh.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  oration  he  says: 

I stand  before  you  in  the  vigor  of  age,  and  yet 
my  eyes  saw  Pittsburgh  when  (excepting  a few 
spurs)  it  was  bounded  by  Smithfield  street  and  the 
two  rivers,  when  a long  interval  lay  between  the  few 
straggling  houses  on  Penn  street,  below  the  railway 
buildings,  and  the  small  village  of  Bayardstown, 
afterwards  the  fifth  ward,  and  they  saw  Allegheny 
when  there  were  not  fifteen  houses  on  Federal  street 
from  the  river  to  the  high  hills  which  bound  the 
plain.  The  finest  crop  of  rye  I ever  saw  grew  on  a 
field  of  William  Robinson’s,  scarcely  one  hundred 
yards  below  the  bridge.  1 saw  Allegheny  when  all 
the  land  below  the  park  was  farm  land.  Then 
this  region  was  the  paradise  of  the  hunter.  I have 
seen  deer  crossing  the  old  Harmony  road,  wild  tur- 
keys in  the  first  valley  above  Federal  street,  pheas- 


ants and  squirrels  in  great  numbers  on  Herr’s  or 
Troy  Hill.  In  1824  I hunted  this  hill  for  a cock 
pheasant  for  the  pencil  of  Audubon,  .the  great  nat- 
uralist, whose  portrait,  presented  to  my  father,  was 
lost  in  the  fire  of  1845.  I saw  John  Sheriff  walk  up 
Wood  street  with  a bunch  of  fifty  or  sixty  squirrels, 
killed  over  Coal  Hill  (Mt.  Washington),  hung  from 
the  rifle  on  his  shoulder.  Wild  pigeons  flew  in  myr- 
iads over  Boyd’s  Hill  and  Coal  Hill. 

Then  turning  to  the  present  and  fu- 
ture he  said  in  conclusion: 

Now  turn  your  eyes  over  the  present  field  of  view. 
The  landscape  smiles  with  peaceful  homes,  plenty 
covers  the  fields,  and  comfort  and  wealth  crown  a 
happy  people.  Not  only  have  Pittsburgh  and  Alle- 
gheny and  their  vicinity  become  peopled  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  citizens  engaged  in  every 
branch  of  industry,  but  new  states  and  territories 
have  been  added,  inhabited  by  millions,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  far  off  Pacific.  Looking  over  the  im_ 
mensity  of  trade  swelling  the  Ohio,  and  spreading 
from  this  spot  over  that  vast  expanse,  who  can  fore- 
tell the  value  of  this  improvement,  and  the  impetus 
it  will  give  to  the  trade  that  will  float  upon  the  bosom 
of  this  harbor  ? I look  forward  in  imagination  half 
a century,  and  I see  a mighty  nation  of  two  hundred 
millions  of  freemen,  self-governed,  self-dependent, 
rich  in  all  the  arts  of  peace,  and  wonderful  Li  inven- 
tion, energetic  in  action,  formidable  in  power,  and 
great  in  every  science,  reaching  the  topmost  round 
of  civilization.  Wonderful  country!  Heroic  peo- 
ple When  I view  this  grandeur,  this  unrivaled 
greatness , my  heart  bounds  with  rapture,  and  my 
fancy  swells  with  the  fecundity  of  the  view.  Who 
can  estimate  its  vastness  ? Who  can  comprehend 
its  destiny?  The  civilization  of  the  Old  World 
pales  before  its  luster,  and  our  country,  basking  in 
the  favor  of  heaven,  strong  and  united,  glows  in  the 
firmament  of  nations  as  the  sun  in  his  noontide 
splendor.  Then  will  this  improvement,  followed  by 
innumerable  works  swelling  in  its  train,  tell  the  peo- 
ple of  that  day  of  the  men  of  this  who  conceived 
and  executed  it  in  the  hope  of  a future  which  they 
saw  with  the  eye  of  faith,  and  its  then  reality  will 
cover  their  memory  with  honor  and  praise. 

Judge  Agnew  has  been  greatly  blessed 
in  his  personal  and  domestic  relations. 
In  the  early  days  of  his  practice  he 
wooed  and  won  Miss  Elizabeth  Moore, 
the  daughter  of  General  Robert  Moore, 
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a leading  lawyer  and  member  of  con- 
gress. They  were  married  in  1843, 
and  have  traveled  through  forty-two 
years  in  mutual  love  and  confidence, 
and  are  still  walking  side  by  side  in 
these  older  days  of  quietness  and  peace. 
Six  children  have  been  born  to  them,  two 
of  whom  have  died.  One  was  the  wife 
of  Colonel  John  M.  Sullivan  of  Allegheny 
City,  and  was  called  hence  in  1874. 
Those  yet  living  are  Hon.  F.  H.  Agnew 
of  Beaver,  a lawyer  and  state  senator; 
Robert  M.  Agnew,  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania ; the 
wife  of  Hon.  Henry  Hice  of  Beaver, 
president-judge  of  the  court  over  which 
Judge  Agnew  formerly  presided;  and 
the  wife  of  Rev.  Walter  Brown  of  Cadiz, 
Ohio. 

Some  idea  of  the  mental  and  moral 
characteristics  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  Judge  Agnew  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  foregoing,  as  the  real  material 
and  natural  trend  of  a man  are  best 
shown  forth  in  his  works.  He  was  given 
many  gifts,  and  in  his  use  of  them  has 
justified  the  kindness  of  the  Giver.  He 
early  showed  the  character  of  the 
thought  and  purpose  within  him.  He 
graduated  from  the  university  with  high 
honors.  His  patience  and  indefatigable 
energy  were  displayed  in  the  early  days 
of  his  practice,  and  started  him  on  the 


road  to  success.  Having  made  integ- 
rity the  rule  of  his  conduct,  his  growth 
was  certain.  Apart  from  his  profession 
he  is  a thorough  business  man,  and  thus 
his  clients  have  always  had  in  him  an 
excellent  adviser  in  their  worldly  affairs. 
His  opinions  while  on  the  bench  were 
remarkable  for  their  soundness  and 
good  logic.  He  was  never  the  man  of 
any  corporation,  or  man,  or  body  of 
men.  He  would  do  that  which  was 
right,  regardless  of  favor  or  of  fear. 
His  opinions  were  read,  studied  and 
trusted  in,  and  he  wrote  more  than  any 
other  member  of  the  court.  I can  con- 
clude this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  in 
no  better  language  than  that  used  by  an 
eminent  gentleman  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
has  known  Judge  Agnew  for  many  years, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  few  who  knew 
him  in  the  early  days  of  his  career : 

Judge  Agnew  retired  from  the  supreme  bench 
when  the  constitutional  limit  terminated,  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  and  soundest  lawyers 
that  ever  wore  the  ermine  of  the  Keystone  state. 
He  is  a man  of  pleasant,  social  habits,  and  a lover 
of  his  home.  He  is  an  angler  and  sportsman.  He 
loves  the  forest  and  stream.  His  memory  is  excel- 
lent, and  his  humor  the  delight  of  the  companions 
with  whom  he  may  be  associated.  All  listen  to  his 
anecdotes  with  infinite  relish.  With  a springy  and 
elastic  step,  the  burden  of  the  years  seems  to  be  cast 
aside  ; and  there  is  a cheerful  ring  in  his  voice  as  he 
lectures  from  the  rostrum  that  makes  his  hearers  for- 
get that  he  is  nearly  an  octogenarian. 

Seelye  A.  Willson. 
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The  instinct  to  buy  and  sell  was  found 
among  the  few  possessions  of  the  Indi- 
ans when  our  white  forefathers  pushed 
their  way  into  the  wilderness,  and  it 
was  a faculty  the  latter  did  not  long 
allow  to  lie  dormant  when  the  former 
had  anything  to  give  in  exchange  for  the 
things  they  desired.  Trading  houses, 
as  they  were  called,  soon  sprang  into 
being  wherever  the  whites  and  the  reds 
met  on  a friendly  footing.  The  inter- 
section of  the  Cuyahoga  river  with  Lake 
Erie  was  a point  of  such  natural  ad- 
vantage that  it  was  early  made  the  base 
of  many  of  these  operations.  As  early 
as  1775  a trading  house  was  established 
on  that  river  near  the  mouth  of  Tinker’s 
creek,  although  not  much  of  a record 
has  been  left  as  to  its  size  or  the  extent 
of  its  operations.  Only  stray  glimpses 
can  be  caught  here  and  there  of  the  men 
who  first  introduced  commercial  trans- 
actions into  this  region,  and  opened  the 
way  for  the  great  enterprises  that  have 
followed.  “ After  the  British  took  pos- 
session in  1760,”  says  Colonel  Whittle- 
sey’s ‘ History  of  Cleveland,  ’ “ French 
and  English  traders  continued  together 
to  traffic  with  the  Indians  on  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie.  No  doubt  a post  was 
kept  up  at  some  point  or  points  on 
the  river  during  a large  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  such  establish- 
ments are  so  slight  and  temporary  that 


they  are  seldom  mentioned  in  history. 
In  1786  a lively  trade  in  furs  is  known 
to  have  been  carried  on  here.”  These 
transactions  with  the  Indians  were  cases 
of  simple  barter,  and  the  commodities 
exchanged  were  few  in  number.  The 
braves  brought  such  game  as  the  white 
man  needed  for  his  immediate  use,  and 
the  furs  they  had  secured  in  a season’s 
hunting.  These  were  changed  for  pow- 
der and  lead,  blankets,  beads,  salt, 
whisky,  and  anything  else  they  might 
need  or  desire.  As  the  little  hamlet 
grew  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  and 
white  families  settled  in  it  or  located 
about  it,  the  trader  assumed  more  and 
more  the  character  of  the  merchant, 
and  added  to  the  variety  of  his  goods 
as  the  demand  widened.  The  first  dry 
goods  brought  to  Cleveland  were  by 
Edward  Paine  in  1797.  Trade  opera- 
tions so  increased  by  1810  that  Major 
Lorenzo  Carter  built  a log  warehouse 
on  the  bank  of  the  lake  between 
Meadow  and  Spring  streets,  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  another,  owned 
and  erected  by  Elias  and  Harvey  Mur- 
ray. Business  took  a sudden  upward 
turn  in  1813,  when  Cleveland  became  a 
depot  of  supplies  and  rendezvous  for 
troops  engaged  in  the  war.  The  growth 
of  trade  was  fairly  rapid  after  the  war, 
so  much  so  that  by  1816  a bank  was 
deemed  necessary,  and’the  Commercial 
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Bank  of  Lake  Erie  was  started  on  its 
uncertain  career. 

A glance  at  commercial  Cleveland 
fifty-three  years  ago  cannot  but  be  in- 
teresting. Its  business  portion  then 
was  limited  to  Superior  street,  between 
the  public  square  and  Water  street.  A 
small  market-house  stood  on  Bank 
street  at  its  intersection  with  Superior. 
P.  M.  Weddell  had  a fine  and  well 
stocked  store,  and  residence  connected 
therewith,  on  the  present  site  of  the 
Weddell  house.  Irad  Kelly  had  a store 
and  residence  on  the  other  side  of  Supe- 
rior, and  nearly  opposite  T.  P.  May 
occupied  a two-story  frame  building  as 
a store  and  residence,  on  the  south  side 
of  Superior  street,  immediately  opposite 
the  market.  The  Commercial  Bank  of 
Lake  Erie  (in  its  revived  form)  was 
located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Su- 
perior and  Bank  streets,  where  the  Mer- 
cantile Bank  building  now  stands. 
“ Leonard  Case,  sr.,  was  president,” 
says  one  pioneer  in  writing  of  that  pe- 
riod, “ and  T.  P.  Handy  cashier.  The 
crisp  and  beautiful  notes  of  the  bank, 
signed  in  the  bold,  round  hand  of  the 
president  and  the  clerical  hand  of  the 
cashier,  who  had  just  arrived  in  town, 
were  welcome  visitors,  as  they  formed 
pretty  much  the  only  currency  then  in 
circulation.”  James  Kellogg  was  keep- 
ing a store  in  a brick  building  on  Supe- 
rior street,  opposite  the  postoffice 
building.  Levi  Johnson  resided  in  the 
latter,  and  Daniel  Worley  was  post- 
master. The  dwelling  and  store  of  N. 
E.  Crittenden,  the  jeweler,  stood  next 
to  the  Franklin  house  on  Superior ; the 
tailor  shop  of  Moses  White  was  oppo- 


site ; the  dry  goods  and  grocery  house 
of  Richard  Hilliard  stood  at  the  head 
of  Superior  street,  while  the  naval  store 
of  Richard  Winslow  was  just  below. 
McCurdy  & Conklin  managed  a hard 
ware  store  nearly  opposite.  Hussey  & 
Lemon  kept  a ship  chandler  and  pro- 
vision and  grocery  store  on  the  river. 
Cleveland  at  this  time  possessed  about 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Erie  street,  on 
the  south  by  Huron,  on  the  west  by  the 
Cuyahoga  river,  and  on  the  north  by  Lake 
Erie.  The  Franklin,  the  Mansion  and 
the  Cleveland  house  were  the  principal 
hotels.  A court  house,  “ a fine,  showy 
two-story  brick  edifice,  stood  on  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  square,  and  the 
old  red  jail,  kept  by  Waterman,  on  the 
northwest  quarter,  nearly  opposite.”  A 
newspaper  writer  of  several  years  later, 
in  1840,  when  speaking  of  the  develop- 
ment here  says  : 

Business  is  slowly  but  gradually  improving  in  this 
section.  We  begin  to  fee  somewhat  the  influence 
of  the  cross-cut  can&  from  Beaver  to  Akron,  by  the 
arrival  of  many  kinds  of  goods  in  the  hardware  line, 
that  we  used  to  be  supplied  with  from  New  York 
and  Boston,  but  which  can  now  be  procured  from 
Pittsburgh  at  a saving  of  more  than  half  in  time, 
and  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  cost. 

To  trace  the  commercial  growth  of 
the  city  along  its  most  natural  lines  is 
to  follow  the  career  of  the  early  mer- 
chants, and  in  so  doing  the  grim  old 
natural  truth  of  the  “ surviva1  of  the  fit- 
test” is  forced  again  and  again  upon  the 
attention.  It  took  not  only  capital  and 
a commercial  aptitude  to  make  head- 
way against  the  drawbacks  and  difficui 
ties  of  the  early  days,  but  courage, 
strength  of  mind  and  body,  and  a quiet 
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patience  that  could  wait  long  for  its  re 
ward.  There  were  many  men  in  whom 
such  qualities  were  to  be  found.  There 
was  John  Blair,  who  drifted  into  Cleve- 
land in  1819  from  his  farm  home  in 
Maryland,  in  the  hope  of  founding  a 
fortune  in  the  west.  He  had  three  dol- 
lars in  his  pocket,  but  by  a small,  yet 
lucky,  speculation  in  pork  he  soon  in- 
creased his  capital,  and  before  long 
opened  a produce  and  commission  store 
on  the  river,  which  in  those  days  was 
the  main  gateway  leading  to  the  outer 
world.  He  bought  and  sold,  and  when 
the  canal  was  opened  was  able  to  build 
and  own  boats,  and  so  worked  his  way 
on  to  the  realization  of  that  fortune  he 
had  come  forth  to  seek.  Philo  Scovill, 
who  afterwards  made  a fortune  in  other 
lines,  came  to  Cleveland  as  a merchant, 
bringing  with  him  a stock  of  drugs  and 
groceries.  This  line  of  trade  did  not 
suit  him,  and  he  soon  worked  out  of  it. 
Melancthon  Barnett,  the  late  venerable 
father  of  General  James  Barnett,  came 
to  Cleveland  in  1825,  as  a clerk  for  Mr. 
May,  and  soon  found  himself  a partner 
in  the  firm  of  May  & Barnett.  In  1843 
they  wound  up  their  affairs  as  merchants, 
and  took  a hand  in  the  wonderful  land 
speculations  of  those  days.  The  leather 
and  dry  goods  store  of  Joel  Scranton, 
on  the  corner  of  Superior  and  Water 
streets,  was  for  a long  time  one  of  the 
old  landmarks.  Orlando  Cutter  was 
for  years  one  of  the  hard-working  mer- 
chants of  Cleveland.  Peter  M.  Wed- 
dell, who  had  already  shown  great  apti- 
tude for  business,  came  to  Cleveland  in 
1820,  and  established  himself  here,  tak- 
ing a stand  at  once  among  the  leading 
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business  men  of  the  place.  In  1825  he 
formed  a partnership  with  Edmund 
Clade,  from  Buffalo,  and  retired  from 
an  active  participation  in  trade.  Three 
years  later  this  connection  was  dis- 
solved, and  in  1831  he  formed  a new 
one  with  G.  C.  Woods  and  Dudley 
Baldwin,  under  the  firm  name  of  P.  M. 
Weddell  & Co.  Four  years  later  Mr. 
Woods  left  the  city,  and  Messrs.  Wed- 
dell and  Baldwin  continued  together 
until  1845.  Mr.  Baldwin  had  been  a 
clerk  for  Mr.  Weddell  before  the  part- 
nership was  formed,  and  after  its  dissO' 
lution  he  gave  some  time  to  the  closing 
up  of  the  firm’s  affairs,  and  then  went 
into  other  lines  of  activity.  Mr.  Nor- 
man C.  Baldwin’s  first  mercantile  ven- 
ture in  Cleveland  was  as  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Merwin  & Baldwin,  hL  part- 
nei  being  Noble  H.  Merwin,  and  their 
line,  produce.  It  was  succeeded  in  1830 
by  Giddings,  Baldwin  & Co.,  which  be- 
came one  of  the  most  important  for- 
warding and  commission  houses  on  the 
lake.  Mr.  Richard  Winslow  was  a 
strong  addition  to  the  mercantile 
strength  of  Cleveland  when  he  decided 
on  making  this  point  his  home  in  1830. 
He  not  only  brought  energy  but  capital 
as  well,  and  immediately  opened  a large 
grocery  store  on  Superior  street,  oppo- 
site Union  lane.  He  soon  invested  in 
the  lake  vessel  business,  and  the 
boats  he  set  afloat  were  seen  on 
all  the  great  lakes.  S.  H.  Sheldon, 
in  after  years  better  known  as  a 
lumber  man,  opened  his  business  life  in 
this  neighborhood  by  keeping  a drug 
store  on  Detroit  street,  in  what  was  then 
Ohio  city.  He  sold  out  in  1842,  but 
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was  afterward  for  a short  time  in  the 
grocery  line.  Alexander  Sackett  re- 
ceived a fine  mercantile  training  in  New 
York  city,  and  in  1835  opened  a whole- 
sale and  retail  drygoods  store  in  Mr. 
Weddell’s  block  on  Superior  street.  He 
remained  in  that  line  until  1854  when 
he  went  into  commercial  business  on  the 
river.  Charles  Bradburn  commenced 
his  long  and  honorable  career  in 
Cleveland  in  1836,  when  he  opened  a 
wholesale  and  retail  grocery  store  on 
Superior  street  next  to  the  old  city  build- 
ings. The  next  year  he  enlarged  his 
establishment,  and  in  1840  moved  to  his 
new  warehouse  at  the  foot  of  St.  Clair 
street,  abandoning  the  retail  branch  of 
trade.  In  1854  he  again  moved  to  num- 
bers 58  and  60  River  street, where  he  re- 
mained for  a number  of  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  useful  citizens  Cleve- 
land ever  possessed,  and  a foremost 
spirit  in  all  educational  measures.  About 
1835  Samuel  Raymond  and  Henry  W. 
and  Marvin  Clark  opened  a drygoods 
store  on  the  corner  of  Superior  street 
and  the  public  square,  where  the  Rouse 
block  now  stands.  They  occupied  a 
little  wooden  building,  and  the  location 
was  about  as  far  east  as  business  then 
dare  venture.  Richard  T.  Lyon  arrived 
here  in  1823,  and  in  1838  became  a clerk 
in  the  forwarding  house  of  Griffith, 
Standart  & Co.,  continuing  there  until 
1841  when  he  formed  a partnership  with 
J.  L.  Hewitt,  and  carried  on  a forward- 
ing and  commission  business  on  River 
street,  under  the  firm  name  of  Hewitt  & 
Lyon.  Thomas  A.  Walton  was  one  of 
the  well-known  commission  merchants, 
opening  a business  on  the  river.  George 


W orthington’ s hardware  store  was  opened 
in  Cleveland  in  1834,  on  the  corner  of 
Superior  street  and  Union  lane,  and 
three  years  later  it  was  removed  to  the 
corner  of  Water  and  Superior,  on  the 
site  of  the  National  bank  building  of  to- 
day, and  there  it  remained  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  N.  E.  Crittenden  came 
here  in  1826  and  opened  the  first  jewelry 
store  Cleveland  possessed.  E.  P.  Mor- 
gan’s first  venture  was  made  here  in  1841. 
Robert  Hanna’s  wholesale  grocery  and 
forwarding  establishment  was  opened 
here  in  1852.  In  1845  S.  L.  Lester  be- 
came a member  of  the  old  and  well 
known  firm  of  Hubby,  Hughes  & Co., 
and  when  that  partnership  was  dissolved 
in  1858  it  was  succeeded  by  the  firm  of 
Hughes  & Lester,  which  continued  un- 
til 1862.  The  connection  of  Hiram 
Garretson  with  the  business  circles  01 
Cleveland  commenced  in  1852  ; Mr.  A. 
G.  Colwell  in  the  same  year ; William 
Edwards  in  the  same  year ; E.  I.  Bald- 
win in  1853,  and  Grove  N.  Abbey  in 
1858. 

NATHAN  PERRY. 

Among  the  pioneer  merchants  who 
made  a success  of  their  calling,  the  fig- 
ure of  Nathan  Perry  stands  out  with 
great  distinctness.  His  father,  Judge 
Nathan  Perry,  was  born  in  Connecticut 
in  1760,  but  removed  to  western  New 
York,  where  he  built  several  mills  and 
cultivated  a large  farm.  He  came  to 
Ohio  as  early  as  1796,  and  brought  his 
family  to  Cleveland  in  1806.  He  bought 
one  thousand  acres  of  land  in  what  is 
now  known  as  Lake  county,  at  fifty 
cents  per  acre.  He  also  became  the 
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owner  of  five  acres  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, between  Superior  and  St.  Clair  and 
Water  and  Bank  streets,  and  also  the 
tract  of  land  near  the  intersection  of 
Broadway  and  Perry  street,  afterwards 
known  as  the  Horace  Perry  farm.  A 
further  investment  was  made  by  him  at 
Black  River.  On  the  organization  of 
Cuyahoga  county,  in  1809,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  court  judges,  and  in 
1813  his  labors  ended  and  he  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  Erie  Street  cemetery. . He 
not  only  left  an  honored  name,  but  sons 
who  filled  honorable  and  useful  places 
in  the  world.  Among  them  was  Nathan 
Perry,  jr.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
who  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1786. 
He  early  showed  himself  the  possessor 
of  remarkable  business  qualifications 
and  unusual  force  of  character.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Perry 
family  in  America  need  not  be  told  that 
courage,  determination  and  energy  have 
always  been  a>mong  their  characteristics, 
and  in  addition  to  his  inheritance  from 
that  line  of  ancestry,  Nathan  Perry 
ivas  doubly  endowed  by  like  qualities 
trom  the  maternal  side.  His  mother, 
the  wife  of  Judge  Nathan  Perry,  was 
a remarkable  woman.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Benagh  Roots,  who 
was  of  Connecticut  birth,  but  lived  for 
many  years  in  Vermont,  preaching  in 
Rutland,  Bennington,  Middlebury  and 
at  other  points.  He  was  a man  of  force 
and  character,  exerted  a wide  influence, 
and  occupied  the  honorable  and  respon- 
sible post  of  chaplain  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army.  His  daughter  was 
the  possessor  of  marked  mental  char- 
acteristics, being  above  the  majority 


of  her  sex  in  strength  of  mind,  energy 
of  purpose  and  decision  of  character. 
The  best  possible  illustration  of  her 
qualities  in  these  directions  is  given  in 
her  efforts  to  aid  her  children  to  an  edu- 
cation. When  she  came  into  this  coun- 
try with  her  husband  in  the  early  days 
of  this  century,  there  were  none  of  the 
advantages  such  as  she  had  been  given 
in  her  New  England  home.  The  wil- 
derness was  all  about  the  crude  hamlet 
in  which  her  husband  had  located,  and 
only  paths  here  and  there  led  eastward 
toward  a far-off  civilization.  For  her- 
self she  cared  nothing,  but  she  was  de- 
termined that  her  children  should  not  be 
deprived  of.  any  advantage  it  was  in  her 
power  to  obtain.  In  carrying  out  this 
.determination  she  did  what  few  women 
of  this  generation  could  do,  and  what 
not  many  of  even  that  spartan  age  would 
have  undertaken.  Waiting  until  the 
summer  work  was  out  of  the  way,  so  that 
the  horses  would  not  be  taken  from  their 
needed  tasks,  she  made  a journey  to 
New  England,  herself  on  one  horse  and 
her  child  on  another.  Boldly  she  faced 
the  great  solitudes  and  the  manifold 
dangers  of  the  forest,  riding  east  to  Buf- 
falo and  from  thence  on  to  New  Eng- 
land. There  the  child  was  left  at 
school,  in  the  care  of  relatives,  and  the 
brave  woman  set  her  face  westward  and 
rode  back  to  Cleveland  alone.  Two 
such  journeys  she  made,  taking  a son  on 
one  occasion  and  a daughter  on  another. 
The  former  _,ne.yer  came  back,  dying 
while  in  school.  The  latter,  whose  por- 
trait by  Rembrant  Peale  marks  her  as 
having  been  a most  beautiful  woman, 
returned  on  the  expiration  of  her  school 
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life,  and  became  the  wife  of  Peter  M. 
Weddell,  but  died  in  the  early  years  of 
womanhood. 

On  the  removal  of  Judge  Perry  to  the 
west  it  was  decided  that  the  son,  Nathan^ 
should  be  well  trained  for  the  duties 
that  lay  before  him,  and,  as  the  western 
merchant  in  those  days  had  large  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians,  the  boy,  at  an 
early  age,  was  placed  for  a short  time 
in  the  camp  of  the  great  chief,  Red 
Jacket,  where  he  learned  the  Indian 
language  and  gained  much  knowledge 
of  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  was  to  have  so  much  deal- 
ings and  among  whom  he  was  to  hold 
so  strong  an  influence.  In  1804  he 
commenced  life  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, establishing  a trading  station  at 
Black  River,  thirty  miles  west  of  Cleve- 
land. All  of  the  territory  west  of 
Cleveland  was  then  a wilderness  held 
by  its  original  red  owners,  and  it  was 
with  them  that  young  Perry  had  chief 
deal.  He  purchased  from  them  furs 
and  other  results  of  the  chase,  selling 
them  in  exchange  such  goods  as  they 
needed,  or  as  an  approaching  civiliza- 
tion had  taught  them  to  want.  Mr. 
Perry  was  active  and  full  of  a native 
industry,  and  met  the  labors  and  dan- 
gers of  his  position  with  patience  and 
courage,  and  building  up  a business  of 
considerable  extent.  In  1808  he  de- 
cided to  make  Cleveland  his  headquar- 
ters, and  in  a short  time  was  among  her 
leading  merchants.  He  erected  a com- 
bined store  and  dwelling,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  day,  on  tht  corner  of  Superior 
and  Water  streets,  where  the  national 
bank  building  is  now  located.  In  a few 


years  a brick  store  and  dwelling  replaced 
the  old  structure,  and  was  long  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  old  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Perry  was  from  the  start  one  of  the 
moving  spirits  of  the  place.  In  a re- 
cent account  of  his  life  the  following 
just  description  of  his  position  and 
influence  is  given : 

Mr.  Perry  was  really  the  pioneer  merchant  of  this 
part  of  Ohio  ; that  is,  he  was  the  first  who  carried  on 
the  mercantile  business  on  a large  scale,  his  prede- 
cessors having  merely  supplied  a few  local  wants. 
Endowed  with  a vigorous  constitution,  exhaustless 
energy  and  restless  enterprise,  he  was  well  qualified 
to  encounter  and  subdue  the  hardships,  exposures 
and  perils  incident  to  frontier  life.  The  men  of  to- 
day can  hardly  realize  the  fatigue,  self-denial  and 
anxiety  of  the  merchant  of  sixty  years  ago,  when 
goods  had  to  be  transported  trom  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburgh  on  “Pennsylvania  wagons,  'and  thence 
by  pack-horse  or  ox-team  to  Cleveland,  and  bartered 
to  Indians  and  rugged  settlers  for  all  sorts  of  com' 
modities,  under  the  constant  personal  care  and  in- 
spection of  the  trader.  A distinguishing  trait  in 
Mr.  Perry’s  character,  developed  tn  his  youth  and 
predominant  through  his  life,  was  the  celerity  vith 
which  he  formed  an  opinion,  and  the  extraordinary 
tenacity  with  which  he  adhered  to  ft  when  formed. 
But  he  was  a man  of  warm  affections,  generous  and 
steadfast  in  his  friendships,  of  the  strictest  integrity 
and  honor,  and  ever  active  and  influential  as  a 
citizen. 

Mr.  Perry  gave  his  life  to  business, 
and  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
the  duties  of  public  life.  In  the  early 
days  of  Cleveland’s  village  charter  he 
was  made  one  of  the  first  trustees,  being 
elected  in  June,  1815,  but  he  returned 
to  private  life  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
would  accept  no  office  ^thereafter.  In 
1816  he  was  married  to  a daughter  of 
Captain  Abram  Skinner  of  Painesville, 
and  to  that  union  were  bom  one  son 
and  one  daughter,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry, 
who  was  engaged  in  various  business 
enterprises  of  Cleveland,  and  who  was 
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suddenly  called  out  of  a life  of  useful- 
ness by  a railroad  accident,  in  1864, 
and  Mrs.  Payne,  the  estimable  wife  of 
Senator  Henry  B.  Payne  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Perry’s  later  years  were  passed  in 
the  ease  and  comfort  which  his  industry 
of  early  life  made  possible,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  wealth  which  the  rapid 
growth  of  Cleveland  developed  from  his 
large  landed  possessions.  His  death 
occurred,  on  June  24,  1865,  in  this  city,’ 
after  an  illness  of  only  five  weeks’  dura-’ 
tion.  Paralysis  set  in,  attacking  the' 
lower  limbs  and  gradually  working  its 
way  to  his  heart.  In  his  death  the 
community  felt  that  an  honored  and* 
useful  man  had  passed  away,  and  that  a- 
real  pioneer  had  departed  from  the 
scene  of  many  struggles  and  a triumph 
over  them  all. 

RICHARD  HILLIARD.  . 

One  cannot  long  investigate  the  mer- 
cantile history  of  Cleveland  without 
learning  something  of  Richard  Hilliard, 
and  becoming  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  he  was  a moving  spirit  in  his  day, 
and  gave  to  the  young  and  embarrassed 
city  a service  in  various  ways,  the  value 
of  which  can  never  be  measured.  Men 
who  knew  him  well  and  met  him  as 
business  rivals  or  associates  speak  of 
him  in  such  terms  that  one  sees  at  a 
glance  they  are  uttering  no  mere  com- 
pliment to  the  memory  of  one  who  has 
massed  away,  but  speaking  truths  from 
the  heart  and  out  of  their  own  knowl- 
edge. He  came  to  Cleveland  in  1826, 
and  cast  his  fortunes  in  with  hers,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  death  in  the 
latter  days  of  1856  he  was  a busy  and 


useful  man.  He  was  born  in  Chatham, 
New  York,  on  July  4,  1800,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father  when  he  was  but 
fourteen  years  of  age,  went  to  Skanet- 
elles,  New  York,  where  he  entered  a 
store.  A portion  of  his  time  before  he 
reached  his  eighteenth  year  was  given 
to  school  teaching,  as  he  had  been  well 
educated  and  had  a natural  gift  in  that 
direction.  On  reaching  the  age  above 
mentioned  he  went  to  Black  Rock, 
in  western' New  York,  and  took  the  po- 
sition of  blerk  in  the  general  store  of 
John  Dafy.  In  this  place  he  showed 
such  industry,  honesty  and  native  mer- 
cantile ability  that  he  was  admitted  to 
partnership-  without  being  required 
to  furnish  any  capital.  In  1824,  ful- 
filling a desire  for  a more  extended 
field  of  operations,  the  firm  removed  to 
Cleveland,  locating  on ' the  corner  of 
Superior  and  Water  streets,  where  the 
old  Atwater  building  used  to  stand.  In 
1827  Mr.  Hilliard  purchased  the  inter- 
est of  Mr.  Daly  and  carried  on  the 
business  alone.  By  unwearied  labor, 
close  attention  to  affairs  and  a natural 
genius  for  his  task,  Mr.  Hilliard  soon 
built  up  an  immense  dry  goods  and 
grocery  trade,  and  he  was  not  long  a 
resident  of  Cleveland  before  every  one 
looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  live  and 
moving  commercial  forces  of  the  place. 
He  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  a better 
connection  with  New  York  where  most 
of  his  purchases  were  made,  and  to 
strengthen  himself  in  that  direction 
formed  a partnership  with  William 
Hayes,  of  that  city,  and  for  some  years 
the  firm  of  Hilliard  & Hayes  carried 
on  an  extensive  and  profitable  business. 
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Feeling  the  need  of  better  accommoda- 
tions, Mr.  Hilliard  built  the  brick  block 
standing  on  Water  street  at  the  corner 
of  Frankfort,  and  now  known  as  the 
coal  and  iron  exchange.  He  moved 
into  it  and  extended  his  operations  still 
farther.  The  close  care  and  attention 
that  he  gave  to  his  great  mercantile 
house  did  not  measure  all  his  business 
operations.  In  company  with  Court- 
land  Palmer  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Edwin  Clark  of  Cleveland,  he  pur- 
chased a large  tract  of  land  on  the  flats, 
and  aided  in  opening  up  that  part  of 
the  city^  to  manufacturing  uses.  He 
gave  a great  service  to  the  public  in 
connection  with  the  opening  and  exten- 
sion of  the  present  system  of  water 
works.  The  first  water  works  commis- 
sion consisted  of  Henry  B.  Payne, 
Richard  Hilliard  and  Basil  L.  Spangler, 
and  they  worked  with  a rare  wisdom, 
energy  and  far-sighted  vision  that  have 
had  full  justification  in  the  success  of 
the  scheme  they  inaugurated.  Mr. 
Hilliard’s  financial  skill  and  acquaint- 
ance in  the  east  were  put  to  good  use 
in  disposing  of  the  first  water  works 
bonds  at  a figure  far  beyond  expecta- 
tion. He  was  elected  in  1836  to  the 
position  of  alderman  in  the  first  coun- 
cil under  the  incorporation  of  Cleve- 
land as  a city,  among  his  associates 
being  such  men  as  Sherlock  J.  Andrews 
and  Nicholas  Dockstader.  He  was 
chosen  to  a similar  position  in  1839,  in 
a council  of  which  Harvey  Rice,  John 
A.  Foot,  Thomas  Bolton  and  John  A. 
Vincent  were  members.  Previous  to 
this,  in  1830  and  1831,  he  had  served  as 
president  of  the  incorporated  village  of 


Cleveland.  It  is  neediess  to  say  to  such 
as  knew  him  that  in  all  these  positions 
he  showed  the  energy,  calm  good  sense 
and  ability  which  he  so  well  displayed 
in  the  other  walks  of  life. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  divers 
ways  and  various  places  of  the 
work  done  by  Richard  Hilliard  and 
Henry  B.  Payne,  in  saving  the  pio- 
neer railroad  of  Cleveland  from  ut- 
ter collapse  and  abandonment  at  a 
critical  period  of  its  history,  but  the 
full  story  has  never  heretofore  been 
told.  In  1845  the  lapsed  charter  of  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus  & Cincinnati  Rail- 
road company  was  revived,  and  a new 
company  organized,  with  John  W.  Allen 
as  president,  and  Messrs.  Hilliard  and 
Payne  among  its  directors.  A strong 
effort  was  made  to  raise  enough  money 
to  make  the  enterprise  possible,  but, 
after  a thorough  canvass  of  the  city,  it 
was  found  that  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  could  be  obtained. 
Things  looked  desperate,  and  some  of 
the  best  friends  of  the  scheme  began  to 
grow  hopeless  and  to  lose  courage.  At 
this  trying  moment  Mr.  Hilliard  made 
up  his  mind  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
One  day  he  went  to  Mr.  Henry  B.  Payne 
and  proposed  that  the  two  devote  three 
months  of  their  time  to  a final  desperate 
attempt.  Mr.  Payne  agreed,  and  the 
first  thing  decided  on  was  to  lay  such 
siege  to  the  senior  Leonard  Case  as 
would  compel  him  to  surrender.  Mr. 
Case  had  refused  to  do  a thing  for  the 
road,  and  his  refusal  had  influenced 
other  large  holders  of  real  estate.  The 
newspapers  of  the  city  had  criticised 
Mr.  Case’s  course  rather  freely,  and  he 
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had  grown  all  the  more  decided  in  his 
opposition.  It  was  decided  that  on  the 
first  bright,  pleasant  day,  when  the  old 
gentleman  should  be  feeling  well,  they 
would  make  their  call.  They  did  so, 
and  taking  with  them  all  the  plans  and 
estimates  of  the  proposed  road,  asked 
him  to  look  them  over  and  then  give 
his  candid  opinion  whether  the  scheme 
should  be  pushed  forward  or  not.  He 
agreed  to  do  so,  and  before  leaving  they 
intimated  that  in  case  of  a favorable 
decision  they  should  expect  a subscrip- 
tion from  him.  A few  days  later  Mr. 
Payne  was  sent  for  to  go  across  to  Mr. 
Hilliard’s  store,  and  on  doing  so  dis- 
covered Mr.  Case  sitting  on  the  counter 
with  a rather  troubled  look.  He  an- 
nounced his  decision,  which  was  that 
he  did  not  want  to  take  the  responsibil- 
ity of  advising  that  the  road  should  be 
abandoned,  and  he  would,  therefore, 
head  a subscription  list  with  five  thou- 
sand dollars;  but  before  doing  so  he 
compelled  Messrs.  Hilliard  and  Payne 
to  pledge  themselves  to  oppose  any  ex- 
tension of  the  city  limits  that  would  take 
in  his  farm  to  the  east  of  Cleveland. 
They  readily  agreed,  as  they  had  no  idea 
that  such  growth  could  occur  in  their 
time.  That  farm  is  now  all  in  the  city 
limits  and  covered  over  with  buildings. 

'With  Mr.  Case  on  the  list,  the  two 
gentlemen  went  earnestly  to  work,  and 
before  long  eighty  thousand  dollars  were 
pledged.  The  next  thing  Mr.  Hilliard 
proposed  was  to  get  Mr.  Case  intc  the 
board  of  directors,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  an  almost  hopeless  task.  They 
called  upon  him  and  he  refused  point 
blank.  They  at  last  told  him  why  they 


were  so  anxious.  With  him  in  the  di- 
rectory they  thought  they  could  persuade 
Alfred  Kelley  of  Columbus  to  accept 
the  position  of  president,  and  then  the 
road  would  go  through.  “But  what 
will  you  do  with  Mr.  Allen?”  asked  Mr. 
Case.  They  responded  that,  on  receiv- 
ing Mr.  Case’s  consent  to  act,  they 
would  go  to  Mr.  Allen,  tell  him  the 
whole  thing,  and  leave  it  to  him  to  de- 
cide whether  they  should  see  Mr.  Kelley 
or  not.  Mr.  Case  said  the  plan  was 
honorable  and  straightforward,  and  be- 
fore they  left  agreed  to  go  into  the 
board,  provided  that  was  needed  to  ob- 
tain Mr.  Kelley’s  cooperation.  Mr.  Hil- 
liard went  straight  to  Columbus  and 
laid  the  matter  before  Mr.  Kelley,  and 
his  first  reply  was  a square  refusal. 
With  infinite  tact  and  good  judgment 
the  ambassador  pleaded  his  cause,  but 
could  not  change  the  decision.  Just  as 
he  was  leaving,  he  planted  one  seed  of 
thought  that  bore  good  fruit.  He  told 
Mr.  Kelley  that  his  refusal  to  take  hold 
of  the  road  would  be  its  death  blow, 
and  then  asked  him  if  it  would  not  be  a 
cause  of  life-long  regret  to  him  that  he 
had  failed  to  crown  his  useful  career  by 
this  act  of  service  to  the  people  and 
the  state.  Mr.  Kelley  saw  the  matter 
in  a new  light,  and  when  he  called  on 
Mr.  Hilliard  at  his  hotel  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  confessed  that  the 
thought  had  troubled  him  ail  night  long, 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  take  hold  and 
do  what  he  could.  The  result  is  known. 
The  labor  he  gave  to  the  road,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  worked  for  its  in- 
terests have  been  long  ere  this  a part 
of  our  railroad  history. 
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Mr.  Hilliard  was  one  of  the  origina- 
tors of  the  board  of  trade,  and  one  of 
its  first  members.  He  was  a vestryman 
of  Trinity  Episcopal  church,  and  in  all 
things  gave  what  time  and  influence  he 
could  for  the  public  good.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Catharine  Hayes  of 
New  York,  and  seven  children  came  to 
bless  their  union.  She  was  taken  away 
three  years  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  December  21,  1856.  He 
had  been  east  on  business  and  returned 
home  quite  feeble.  Typhoid  fever  set 
in,  and  soon  assumed  a dangerous  form. 
All  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  those 
about  him  availed  not,  and  he  soon  sank 
quietly  to  rest.  There  was  universal 
mourning  throughout  the  city  when  the 
sad  news  was  announced,  and  the  uni- 
versal thought  was  that  a good  and 
useful  man  had  been  taken  while  yet  in 
the  fulness  of  his  manhood  and  strength. 
The  business  places  of  the  city  were 
closed  on  the  hour  of  his  funeral,  and 
he  was  followed  to  his  rest  by  a large 
number  of  the  leading  business  and 
professional  men  of  the  city.  Of  his 
character  as  a merchant  and  his  high- 
minded  bearing  as  a man,  too  much 
cannot  well  be  said.  His  ability  and 
integrity  were  shown  in  the  every-day 
transactions  of  life.  He  had  a shrink- 
ing dread  of  any  act  that  would  hold 
even  the  appearance  of  dishonesty;  he 
never  permitted  his  paper  to  be  dishon- 
ored or  stand  even  in  doubt;  he  was 
wisely  liberal,  making  sure  that  the 
object  asking  assistance  was  worthy, 
and  then  doing  his  full  duty  cheerfully 
and  willingly.  He  was  an  ideal  mer- 
chant, and  from  the  first  stood  in  the 


front  ranks  of  those  doing  business  in 
the  west.  He  left  a name  of  which  his 
children  may  well  be  proud,  and  which 
deserves  the  high  place  it  holds  in  the 
history  of  commercial  Cleveland. 

VILLIAM  BINGHAM. 

A firm  that  for  forty-four  years  has 
had  no  change  of  name  or  manage- 
ment,, and  for  thirty  years  none  of  loca- 
tion, and  that  has  grown  from  a small 
beginning  to  an  immense  business  and 
a wide-reaching  usefulness,  must  con- 
fess the  headship  of  some  one  capable 
of  large  commercial  things,  and  fortified 
in  the  good-will  and  confidence  of  the 
community  wherein  he  works.  Such 
has  been  the  record  of  the  wholsesale 
hardware  house  of  William  Bingham  & 
Co.,  and  the  connection  of  Mr.  William 
Bingham,  through  that  house,  with  the 
business  development  of  Cleveland,  has 
been  such  as  to  make  him  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  list  of  her  pioneer  mer- 
chants. Only  a few  days  must  elapse 
before  he  completes  a full  half  century 
of  public  and  private  usefulness  in  this 
city,  and  in  tracing  the  outline  of  his 
life,  there  will  be  seen  glimpses  of  some 
commercial  aspects  that  may  seem 
strange,  and  cannot  but  be  interesting, 
to  this  generation. 

Mr.  Bingham  is  of  New  England  and 
Puritan  descent.  The  family  traces  its 
line  directly  back  to  Thomas  Bingham, 
who,  as  early  as  1660,  was  one  of  the 
colony  that  founded  Saybrook,  Con- 
necticut, and  one  of  the  parties  who  at 
a later  day  purchased  a tract  of  land 
from  the  Indians  and  founded  upon  it 
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the  town  of  Norwich.  The  birth  place 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  in  An- 
dover of  the  same  state,  where  he  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  on  March  9,  1816. 
His  early  years  were  spent  in  the  rou- 
tine life  of  the  farm  and  in  the  common 
schools,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
decided  to  cast  his  fortunes  in  with  the 
new  west,  of  which  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut had  for  years  been  hearing  so 
much.  The  fact  that  he  had  relatives 
in  Cleveland,  among  them  being  his 
cousin  the  late  Flavel  W.  Bingham,  de- 
cided him  to  make  this  city  his  object- 
ive point.  He  started  west  in  1836, 
taking  the  old  pioneer  railroad  from 
Albany  to  Schenectady,  thence  to 
Rochester  by  canal  packet,  and  thence 
onward  by  stage  and  canal  to  Buffalo. 
At  the  latter  named  point  he  took  the 
steamer  Robert  Fulton  to  Cleveland. 
Soon  after  reaching  here  he  obtained  a 
position  as  clerk  in  the  hardware  store 
of  George  Worthington,  which  was  then 
located  at  the  junction  of  Superior  street 
and  Union  lane,  where  the  Bethel  build- 
ing now  stands.  In  a couple  of  years 
he  secured  an  interest  in  the  concern, 
and  in  two  years  more  sold  out.  In 
1841  he  bought  out  the  old  hardware 
store  of  Clark  & Murphy,  which  was 
then  located  on  Superior  street,  opposite 
the  American  house,  and  the  house  of 
William  Bingham  & Co.  came  into  being. 
Business  was  continued  there  with  a 
steady  and  gratifying  growth,  until  in 
1855  when  the  firm  built  and  took  pos- 
session of  its  present  building  at  Nos. 
146,  148  and  150  Water  street.  Thirty 
years  have  passed,  and  it  is  still  anchored 
in  its  old  position.  From  transactions 


that  covered  only  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars a year,  it  has  grown  to  those  of  a 
million  and  a half  in  the  same  time ; 
and  from  a business  that  demanded  the 
services  of  Mr.  Bingham  and  one  man 
beside,  it  has  so  expanded  that  seventy- 
eight  are  carried  on  the  pay  roll,  and  its 
goods  are  sold  in  every  western  state 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  man- 
ner and  methods  of  business  during  the 
fifty  years  Mr.  Bingham  has  been  in  the 
hardware  line,  and  none  more  gratifying 
to  American  patriotism  and  pride  than 
this — that  while  in  those  early  days 
English,  German  and  French*  imported 
goods  in  the  way  of  hardware  consti- 
tuted from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  those  sold  here,  now  not  over  five 
per  cent,  is  of  foreign  make.  In  those 
days  merchants  made  their  trip  east  in 
the  summer,  and  purchased  the  stock 
for  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring.  No 
iron  and  no  iron  goods  were  manufac 
tured  here,  and  the  wholesale  merchant 
found  his  customers  in  the  northern 
Ohio  towns.  There  was,  in  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  firm’s  life,  an  occa- 
sional promise  that  Cleveland  might 
expand  into  a great  city,  and  more 
often  the  outlook  was  far  from  cheering, 
but  day  by  day  commerce  and  manu- 
facturing grew,  and  the  seeds  of  promise 
began  to  grow  in  their  due  season,  until 
the  strength  of  to-day  is  the  result. 

The  main  work  of  Mr.  Bingham’s  life 
has  been  in  the  great  house  he  has 
founded,  and  to  it  he  has  given  the  first 
and  best  fruits  of  his  energy  and  abil- 
ity. With  the  same  modest  front  that 
he  has  always  carried  in  private  life,  he 
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has  met  the  frequent  demands  of  the 
public  that  he  should  fill  official  station, 
and  it  is  a fact  that  all  such  service  he 
has  given  has  been  only  after  he  saw 
there  was  no  escape.  He  has  never 
been  an  aspirant  for  an  office,  has 
never  accepted  one  without  feeling  that 
he  would  rather  have  seen  it  conferred 
on  some  one  else,  and  has  never  asked 
a man  for  his  vote  or  political  support. 
In  1850  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the 
city  council,  representing  the  Second 
ward,  which  then  included  all  the  terri- 
tory east  of  Seneca  street  and  north  of 
Euclid  avenue.  The  city  was  in  a diffi- 
cult financial  way  at  that  time,  and  in 
the  hope  that  some  good  in  a new  line 
might  be  accomplished,  only  men  in 
whom  the  public  had  confidence  could 
secure  endorsement  at  the  polls.  The 
council  to  which  Mr.  Bingham  belonged 
had  among  its  members  such  men  as  L. 
M.  Hubby,  Samuel  Williamson,  Abner 
C.  Brownell  and  Levi  Johnson,  with 
William  Case  occupying  the  position  of 
mayor.  It  was  during  the  life  of  that 
council  that  the  first  movement  was 
made  toward  the  present  great  system 
of  water  works ; and  although  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, when  the  matter  is  suggested  to 
him,  declares  that  he  had  no  more  to 
do  with  it  than  other  men,  yet  the  fact 
remains  on  the  cold  and  unbiased  rec- 
ord at  the  city  hall  that  he  introduced 
the  first  resolution  in  the  council  look- 
ing to  an  examination  of  the  question, 
and  that  he  was  an  earnest  and  faithful 
friend  of  the  scheme  from  first  to  last. 
In  later  years  he  gave  a direct  and  per- 
sonal service  to  the  same  important  de- 
partment, filling  the  position  of  water 


works  trustee  for  seven  years,  covering 
the  period  of  the  building  of  the  tun- 
nel and  a wide  extension  of  the  distrib- 
uting pipe  service.  He  was  industrious 
and  faithful  in  this  position,  and  when 
he  found  that  he  could  not  give  it  the 
time  and  attention  required,  he  resigned. 

In  1873  the  Republican  party  of  Cuy- 
ahoga county,  in  looking  about  for  a 
man  who  could  be  elected  and  could  fill 
the  position  of  state  senator  with  honor 
and  credit  to  those  who  should  place 
hinj  in  it,  decided  upon  Mr.  Bingham, 
and  proceeded  to  nominate  him  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent.  He  was  in 
the  east  at  the  time  and  heard  of  the 
convention’s  action  on  his  homeward 
journey.  His  first  impulse  and  purpose 
were  to  decline,  but  so  many  solicitations 
came  to  him,  from  such  sources  as  he 
could  hardly  ignore,  that  he  allowed  his 
name  to  remain  on  the  ticket,  and  was 
elected  by  a handsome  majority.  He 
served,  among  other  committees,  on  that 
of  municipal  corporations  and  temper- 
ance, giving  effective  and  faithful  service 
to  them  all.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
term  he  declined  a renomination.  In 
1876  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  Ohio 
Presidential  electors  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  but  was  compelled  to  decline  the 
place  because  of  holding  another  gov- 
ernment position,  having  been  early  in 
that  year  appointed  by  President  Grant 
as  a member  of  the  board  of  Indian 
commissioners.  This  place  also  came 
unsought.  Mr.  Bingham  served  on  this 
board  for  over  a year,  and  on  July  21, 
1877,  forwarded  his  resignation  to  the 
President,  as  he  could  not  give  to  the 
service  that  time  and  attention  it  needed 
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without  doing  injury  to  his  personal  bus- 
iness. He  saw  enough  of  the  task  the 
commission  had  in  hand  to  understand 
that  there  was  work  enough  to  do  and  a 
large  opening  for  reforms ; and  not  being 
able  to  give  the  needed  time,  preferred 
to  make  way  for  some  one  else.  I can 
only  touch  briefly  upon  the  other  labors 
to  which  Mr.  Bingham  has  given  his 
time  and  attention,  but  even  that  much 
shows  that  his  hands  have  not  been  idle. 
During  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  active  members  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  afterwards  of  the  county,  mil- 
itary committee,  laboring  with  great  zeal 
and  patriotism  for  the  good  of  the  cause, 
and  doing  everything  in  his  power  to 
uphold  the  hands  of  the  authorities  and 
aid  them  in  their  great  task.  On  the 
creation  of  the  city  sinking  fund  com- 
mission he  was  made  one  of  its  first 
members,  and  has  occupied  that  respon- 
sible position  ever  since.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Merchants’  National 
bank  during  the  whole  period  of  its 
career,  and  was  chosen  to  a like  posi- 
tion in  its  successor,  the  Mercantile  Na- 
tional bank.  He  was  a director  in  the 
Society  for  Savings  for  a time,  and  has 
held  a like  position  in  the  Citizens’  Sav- 
ings & Loan  association  from  its  foun- 
dation. He  was  a director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Cincinnati,  Wabash  & 
Michigan  Railroad  company ; is  a trus- 
tee of  the  Case  Library  association,  and 
has  been  from  its  creation;  the  first 
president  of  the  Union  club  ; was 
years  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  ■ First 
Presbyterian  church,  and  is  one  of  the 
citizen-members  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 
In  January  of  1843  he  was  married  to 


Elizabeth  Beardsley,  daughter  of  David 
H.  Beardsley,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
honored  of  the  older  citizens  of  Cleve- 
land, and  who  held  for  twenty-one  years 
the  responsible  position  of  the  first  col- 
lector of  the  Ohio  canals. 

Mr.  Bingham  is  as  nearly  a specimen 
of  genuine  American  manhood  as  one 
could  find  in  a long  search,  and  there  is 
no  one  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  more 
worthy  of  that  high  regard  and  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held.  A steadfast  and 
■unswerving  honesty  is  the  cornerstone  of 
his  character.  He  has  lived  a busy  and 
useful  life > and  has  been  of  great  service 
not  only  in  the  commercial  world  but  in 
the  public  life  of  our  city  and  state  as 
well.  It  ■ is  indeed  a pleasure  to  put  on 
record  the  life* of  such  a man,  who,  by 
his  intelligence,  industry  and  business 
fidelity,  has  earned  the  right  to  be  called 
a representative  man. 

SCXLON  . BURGESS. 

Mr.  Solon  Burgess,  both  from  his 
qualities  as  a man  and  the  high  and  well- 
earned  reputation  of  the  firm  of  which 
he  has  so  many  years  been  a part,  is 
looked  upon  justly  as  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  Cleveland,  and  one  of  the 
means  by  which  the  business  name  of 
this  city  stands  as  well  before  the  coun- 
try as  it  does  to-day.  He  was  born  in 
Grafton,  Vermont,  on  April  23,  1817. 
Following  the  impulse  of  the  time,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  bettering  his  condi- 
for  tion,  his  father,  in  1819,  prepared  for  an 
emigration  from  the  stony  hills  of  his 
native  state  to  the  inviting  and  fertile 
valleys  of  Ohio.  When  ready,  accom- 
panied by  his  family,  he  proceeded 
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northward  to  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
where  transportation  aboard  a batteau 
was  had  to  the  entrance  of  Lake  On- 
tario, where  a vessel  carried  them  on  to 
the  Niagara  river,  when  the  batteau 
was  again  called  into  requisition,  and 
again  abandoned  at  Black  Rock,  where 
a vessel  was  taken  to  Cleveland.  There 
was  no  harborage  here,  and  a storm 
being  on  the  lake  they  were  compelled 
to  lie  off  the  city  three  days  before  a 
landing  could  be  effected.  It  was  by 
such  methods  and  routes  as  these  that 
the  past  generation  were  compelled  to 
work  a way  across  the  territory  that  we 
can  cover  in  a day  and  night  by  parlor 
car. 

The  elder  Burgess  settled  in  Cleve- 
land, and  the  son,  Solon,  spent  his  boy- 
hood here,  attending  school  and  putting 
in  his  time  after  the  manner  of  boys 
from  the  beginning  of  mankind.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  entered  a store  as  a 
clerk,  where  he  remained  for  three  years. 
He  then  went  to  Huron  and  embarked 
for  himself,  and  for  eighteen  years  fol- 
lowed a general  mercantile  business, 
where  his  industry,  fine  business  quali- 
ties and  unusual  keenness  of  vision 
brought  their  legitimate  results,  and  he 
was  highly  prospered.  He  was,  at  the 
same  time,  somewhat  engaged  in  the 
vessel  line,  owning  considerable  stock 
in  that  direction.  In  1854  he  came  to 
Cleveland  and  took  an  active  part  and 
a financial  interest  in  a wholesale  gro- 
cery business  established  by  Dr.  Branch 
and  L.  F.  Burgess,  his  brother,  some  six 
years  before.  He  has  held  that  con- 
nection until  the  present  day,  and  for 
years  the  wholesale  house  of  L.  F.  & S. 


Burgess  has  been  known  as  among  the 
leading  houses  of  Cleveland,  and  has 
had  a far-reaching  connection  through 
all  the  territory  tributary  to  this  city. 
Of  the  mercantile  establishments  exist- 
ing here  when  this  one  came  into  being 
not  more  than  one  or  two  now  remain 
as  a reminder  of  the  ancient  days. 
Their  first  store  was  located  on  Supe- 
rior street,  in  a building  standing  on  the 
land  now  occupied  by  the  old  Exchange 
block,  at  the  junction  of  River  and 
Superior  streets.  Their  departure  from 
that  location  was  not  made  by  their 
own  volition,  but  came  by  fire.  It  was 
in  1854,  and  the  goods  from  the  east  all 
came  by  water.  A large  and  newly 
purchased  stock  had  just  been  received 
and  unloaded  from  shipboard.  The 
goods  had  been  hurriedly  rolled  into  the 
lower  story  of  the  building,  fronting 
then,  as  now,  on  the  dock,  and  were  to 
be  raised  to  the  store  floor  in  the  morn- 
ing. That  night  the  New  England  house 
and  considerable  property  located  near 
it  became  a victim  of  the  flames.  The 
building  in  which  the  Burgess  store  was 
located  was  not  supposed  to  be  in  dan- 
ger, but  toward  the  last  it  caught  and 
was  destroyed,  and  the  new  and  un- 
opened stock  of  goods  with  it.  This 
was  more  of  a loss  than  we  of  this  day 
might  think  at  the  first  suggestion,  for 
in  those  times  the  purchase  was  made 
only  twice  each  year,  at  which  time 
enough  was  laid  in  to  last  for  the  ensu- 
ing six  months.  But  the  energy,  pluck 
and  resources  of  the  firm  were  equal  to 
the  occasion.  A new  stock  was  imme- 
diately ordered.  A new  room  was  en- 
gaged on  River  street,  nearly  opposite 
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the  present  site  of  the  Winslow  block, 
and  opened  for  business  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. In  this  location  they  remained 
during  the  winter  and  in  the  spring  re- 
moved to  No.  56  on  the  same  street, 
and  occupied  a store  they  had  pur- 
chased. In  1863,  following  the  move- 
ments of  the  wholesale  business  in  that 
period,  they  removed  to  No.  188  Supe- 
rior street.  They  remained  there  for 
eleven  years  when  they  erected  their 
present  commodious  building  on  the 
corner  of  Bank  and  Frankfort  streets, 
and  have  since  occupied  it.  When  the 
wholesale  business  began  to  move  from 
the  river  and  River  and  Merwin  streets, 
its  first  halt  was  on  Water  street,  but 
within  the  last  few  years  it  has  begun  to 
extend  out  St.  Clair  street,  and  the  fore- 
sight of  the  firm  of  L.  F.  & S.  Burgess 
seems  to  have  been  such  that  the  loca- 
tion they  last  chose  now  leaves  them 
near  the  very  center  of  the  wholesale 
branch  of  trade. 

In  addition  to  his  connection  with  this 
house,  Mr.  Solon  Burgess  has  been  en- 
gaged, as  stated  above,  and  afterwards 
with  his  brother  in  the  vessel  business, 
disposing  of  all  interest  in  that  direction 
only  a few  years  ago.  He  has  also 
had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  and 
support  of  some  of  the  best  insurance 
companies  created  or  located  here.  He 
was  a director  in  the  Sun  Insurance 
company  some  twenty  years  ago,  and 
also  in  the  directory  of  the  old  Commer- 
cial Mutual.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest  promoters  of  the  Mercantile  In- 
surance company, which  came  into  being 
after  the  Chicago  fire,  and  has  been  its 
vice-president  from  the  start.  He  has 


given  these  various  corporations  the 
benefit  of  his  experience,  sound  judg- 
ment and  admirable  financial  qualities, 
and  has  sought  to  make  them  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  But  he 
has  allowed  few  things  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  main  commercial  responsi- 
bility. He  early  formed  the  belief  that 
a man  who  desired  to  succeed  in  a busi- 
ness would  be  compelled  to  give  his 
time  and  attention  to  that,  and  the  great 
success  he  has  won  is  the  surest  guar- 
antee of  the  correctness  of  his  theory 
and  to  the  faithfulness  with  which  it  has 
been  carried  out.  He  has  always  been 
an  interested  spectator  of  public  events, 
and  by  his  voice  and  vote  has  sought  to 
advance  such  public  measures  as  he  be- 
lieved to  be  patriotic  and  right,  but  has 
never  had  a desire  to  take  part  in  any 
phase  of  public  or  political  life.  He 
has  been  and  is  an  exemplary  citizen, 
and  holds  justly  the  respect  of  the  pub- 
lic and  of  all  with  whom  he  has  had 
to  deal. 

When  Mr.  Burgess  cast  his  fortunes 
in  with  the  small  but  growing  city  of 
Huron,  it  gave  promise  of  being  a larger 
and  more  prosperous  place  than  Cleve- 
land itself,  and  those  whose  interests 
were  there  located  had  high  hopes  of 
the  future.  In  1836  it  had  more  pas- 
sengers by  lake  travel  than  Cleveland, 
the  country  about  it  being  more  thickly 
settled  than  that  about  the  Forest  City. 
But  a change  soon  came.  Cleveland 
grew  and  Huron  did  not,  and  the  latter 
was  compelled  to  drop  out  of  the  race. 
I mention  this  to  illustrate  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  within  the  memory 
of  men  who  are  not  yet  out  of  the  har- 
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ness  of  business  life.  Many  more 
changes  could  be  suggested,  and  none 
are  of  greater  interest  to  this  generation 
than  those  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
methods  of  doing  business  between  the 
old  days  and  the  new.  In  a half-hour’s 
talk  Mr.  Burgess  kindly  outlined  some 
of  them.  Then,  as  now,  the  bulk  of 
goods  was  purchased  in  New  York  city, 
with  an  occasional  replenishment  from 
Buffalo.  The  merchant  regularly  went 
to  New  York  twice  a year,  once  in  the 
spring  and  once  in  the  fall.  While 
there  he  would  purchase  enough  to  last 
him  for  six  months,  and  no  matter  how 
prices  might  go,  up  or  down,  or  what 
changes  might  occur  in  the  market  or  in 
his  trade,  he  had  his  six  months’  stock 
on  hand  and  was  compelled  to  work  it 
off.  The  commercial  traveler  was  un- 
known in  those  days.  During  the  dull 
months  the  New  York  houses  would 
send  their  salesmen  west,  not  with  sam- 
ples or  to  sell  goods,  but  to  discover  the 
financial  standing  of  the  various  mer- 
chants, to  settle  such  accounts  as 
needed  it  and  to  make  acquaintances 
and  get  their  promises  to  call  when  the 
next  visit  was  made  to  New  York.  As 
all  goods  came  by  water,  and  as  a trip 
to  New  York  was  by  that  medium, 
mingled  with  occasional  breaks  of 
stage  coaching,  the  two  journeys  per 
year  were  enough  for  any  man.  When 
the  railroads  were  introduced  the  change 
gradually  came,  and  the  army  of  “ drum- 
mers” that  do  the  great  share  of  the 
business  to-day,  in  time  took  possession 
of  the  field.  In  the  olden  times  a whole- 
sale grocery  house  was  compelled  to 
handle  many  things  that  are  now  no  por- 


tion of  it,  and  that  have  houses  of  their 
own,  such  as  oils,  glass,  nails,  etc. 
Four  and  six  months  time  was  the  rule 
then,  instead  of  the  present  thirty  and 
sixty  days.  Now,  when  a bill  is  due,  it 
is  a point  of  business  honor  and  neces- 
sity that  it  should  be  paid  as  promptly 
as  a note,  and  if  it  is  not  some  weakness 
is  suspected.  In  those  times  the  whole 
thing  was  treated  as  an  open  book  ac- 
count, and  if  payment  was  not  made 
when  due  the  debt  could  be  carried  on 
for  an  indefinite  time,  provided  the 
debtor  was  good  and  interest  paid  upon 
it.  In  the  same  manner  the  western 
dealer  conducted  his  relations  to  his 
customers.  The  seller  and  buyer  met 
each  other  as  they  do  not  now,  and  there 
was  a personal  friendship  as  well  as  a 
bond  of  business  between  them.  “Were 
men  more  honest  in  business  dealing 
forty  years  ago  than  they  are  now?”  I 
asked  of  Mr.  Burgess.  “I  can’t  say 
they  were,”  he  answered.  “Men  are 
pretty  much  alike  from  year  to  year  and 
from  generation  to  generation.  These 
changes  that  have  come  have  been  so 
gradual  that  one  could  hardly  see  them 
at  the  time,  and  is  compelled  to  look 
from  the  end  back  to  the  beginning  to 
see  how  different  they  are.”  The  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  was  a time  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  for  all  in  business.  A 
merchant  who  owed  for  goods  and  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  them,  was  in  constant 
fear  lest  the  unsettling  of  the  times  and 
the  going  off  into  the  war  of  so  many 
men  would  stand  in  the  way  of  collec- 
tions, and  so  prevent  their  meeting  their 
own  obligations.  But  the  dire  troubles 
feared  did  not  come.  Values  increased 
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so  rapidly  that  a man  in  business  could 
not  help  making  money,  and  the  larger 
the  stock  he  was  loaded  with  the  more 
money  he  made.  Many  people  had  no 
faith  in  the  money  of  the  government, 
and  for  fear  lest  it  might  become  value- 
less on  their  hands,  made  haste  to  dis- 
charge their  obligations  and  make  in- 
vestments, and  so  get  rid  of  it,  and  flush 
times,  instead  of  the  hard  ones  expected, 
became  the  order  of  the  day. 

p.  H.  BABCOCK. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Babcock,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  wholesale  grocery  house  of 
Babcock,  Hurd  & Co.,  has  been  for 
many  years  one  of  the  leading  business 
spirits  of  northern  Ohio,  commencing 
in  the  days  when  the  wagon  and  canal 
boat  were  the  only  means  of  freight 
transportation  known,  and  continuing 
into  a day  when  the  railroads,  through 
a long  sway  of  power,  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  real  carriers  of  the 
world’s  merchandise.  He  is  yet  in  the 
prime  of  his  mental  and  physical 
powers,  and  the  long  training  he  has 
received  gives  him  an  opportunity  and 
standing  in  the  mercantile  world  of 
which  he  has  made  good  use.  He 
comes  of  the  best  New  England  stock, 
and  his  parents  were  members  of  that 
grand  army  of  pioneers  who  moved 
westward  across  wide  stretches  of 
wilderness  to  find  a home  and  found  a 
great  commonwealth  in  the  possessions 
Connecticut  had  gained  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  His  father,  Almon 
Babcock,  left  his  home  in  Granville, 
Massachusetts,  in  1810,  and  came  to 
Charlestown,  Portage  county,  Ohio,  as 


agent  for  his  father,  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  Charleston  Land  company.  He 
was  married  in  1814  to  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  J.  Collins  oLRootstown, 
Portage  county,  the  bride  being  a de- 
scendant on  her  mother’s  side  from  the 
old  and  well-known  family  of  Wads- 
worths of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Al- 
mon Babcock  was  an  active  and  stirring 
spirit  in  his  day,  and  one  of  the  busy 
men  of  the  new  Reserve.  He  served 
under  General  Wadsworth  in  the  war 
of  1812,  when  that  brave  old  militiaman, 
with  General  Simon  Perkins  by  his  side, 
marched  courageously  against  the  British 
and  Indians  in  the  northwest,  and  pro- 
tected the  new  settlements  until  Har- 
rison and  his  army  could  come  on  from 
the  east.  After  his  return  from  the  war 
and  after  his  marriage,  he  settled  in 
Ravenna  and  made  that  place  his  home 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
built  the  first  brick  house  in  Ravenna. 
He  opened  a hotel  and  it  soon  became 
a favored  stopping  place  on  the  stage 
route  between  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh. The  son,  P.  H.,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  there  on  January 
23,  1816.  He  was  given  a good  com- 
mon school  education,  and  also  that 
other  grand  thing  for  a boy — work 
enough  to  do  to  keep  him  out  of  mis- 
chief. Besides  his  hotel  the  father 
owned  a blacksmithshop  and  a farm 
which  he  also  managed,  and  in  the  three 
concerns  there  was  always  work  enough 
for  the  youngster.  In  these  connections 
he  was  more  or  less  thrown  among  men, 
and  so  developed  in  quickness  of  vision 
and  business  method  at  an  early  day. 
When  in  his  twenty-third  year  he 
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went  to  Cincinnati  and  engaged  as 
a clerk  in  a wholesale  grocery  house, 
where  he  remained  until  1841,  when 
he  returned  to  Ravenna  and  en- 
gaged on  his  own  account  in  the 
forwarding  and  commission  business 
on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal,  the 
so-called  “ cross-cut  ” section  of  which 
ran  from  Beaver  to  Akron,  taking  in 
Warren  on  the  way.  We  of  these  later 
days  can  never  understand  how  great  an 
achievement  the  canal  system  was  con- 
sidered in  those  days,  nor  how  the  arti- 
ficial waterway  was  looked  upon  as  the 
final  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
great  transportation  problem.  Ravenna, 
like  the  other  towns  touched  by  these 
liquid  highways,  considered  its  chance 
as  having  at  last  come,  and  saw  itself 
about  to  expand  into  a great  city. 
There  was  a great  deal  of  business  done 
there  in  those  days,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  Mr.  Babcock  had  his  share  of 
it.  He  shipped  wheat,  oats  and  pro- 
duce to  Cleveland,  and  Western  Reserve 
cheese  to  Beaver  for  the  southern  mar- 
kets. Among  his  earliest  consignees 
here  were  Messrs.  Hubby  & Hughes,  for 
years  one  of  the  pioneer  business  houses 
of  Cleveland.  He.had  close  commercial 
relations  with  the  Leaches  and  Clarks 
and  other  great  houses  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  finally  in  the  spring  of  1845  he  went 
to  Pittsburgh  and  gave  his  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  forwarding  business,  in 
connection  with  Hubby  & Hughes  of 
this  city.  In  1843  Mr-  Babcock  was 
married  to  Maria  Hurd,  daughter  of 
Hopson  Hurd  of  Aurora,  Portage  county, 
and  through  that  connection  he  was  led 
to  remove  to  Aurora  in  1845,  where  he 


formed  a connection  with  Hopson  Hurd, 
jr.,  his  wife’s  brother  and  his  present 
partner.  The  elder  Hurd  bought  out  a 
general  mercantile  store  in  Aurora,  and 
the  two  young  men  were  placed  in  posses- 
sion of  it,  the  firm  name  being  H.  Hurd 
& Sons.  They  worked  hard  and  were 
prospered,  but  soon  came  to  see  that 
they  had  a stock  of  courage,  business 
ability  and  application  too  large  to  dis- 
pose of  with  profit  in  the  narrow  range 
of  a country  town,  and  looked  about  for 
a larger  field.  Naturally  they  chose 
Cleveland,  and  on  March  1,  1853,  came 
here  to  try  their  mettle  and  to  risk  all 
in  success  or  failure.  They  opened  a 
wholesale  grocery,  produce  and  commis- 
sion business,  but  as  they  obtained  more 
and  more  of  a foothold  and  began  to 
see  their  way  in  the  future,  the  produce 
and  commission  business  was  dropped 
at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years,  and  they 
confined  themselves  altogether  to  the 
wholesale  grocery  business,  and  have 
done  so  since.  The  success  that  has  at- 
tended them  has  been  the  best  evidence 
of  their  industry  and  ability,  and  the 
high  repute  in  which  their  house  is  held 
wherever  it  is  known,  shows  the  honesty 
and  fairness  of  all  their  dealings.  The 
connection  that  has  lasted  through 
thirty-nine  busy  years  between  Mr. 
Babcock  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Hurd,  is 
one  of  the  rare  things  of  commercial 
life,  and  could  not  have  been  possible 
had  not  each  held  the  other  in  the  high- 
est honor  and  respect,  and  cemented 
their  business  relations  by  the  closest 
fraternal  bonds.  No  scrap  of  writing 
has  ever  been  had  between  the  two. 
They  have  had  written  contracts  of  part- 
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nership  with  other  men,  but  no  such 
bond  has  ever  been  needed  between 
them  from  the  hour  of  their  humble  be- 
ginning in  Aurora,  to  the  great  commer- 
cial success  of  their  present  day.  Mr. 
Babcock’s  eldest  son,  George  H.  Bab- 
cock became  a member  of  the  firm  in 
1865,  remaining  such  until  his  death  on 
November  15,  1883.  His  son  Charles 
Babcock,  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Bishop,  con- 
stitute the  present  company. 

The  first  location  of  the  firm  in 
Cleveland  was  in  the  old  Melodeon  Hall 
block,  on  Superior  street,  where  the 
Wilshire  building  now  stands.  In  OctO’ 
ber,  1855,  they  moved  to  Water  street, 
where  most  of  the  wholesale  houses 
were  then  locating,  and  since  April, 
1879,  they  have  occupied  their  present 
quarters,  Nos.  106  and  108  on  that  street. 

While  Mr.  Babcock  has  made  this 
business  the  chief  labor  of  his  life,  he 


has  found  time  and  opportunity  for 
other  connections,  among  them  being  a 
directorship  in  the  National  City  bank, 
dating  from  1874,  and  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  vice-president  since  1876.  He 
is  a life  member  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Historical  society,  and  has  always  taken 
a deep  interest  in  all  the  objects  for  the 
advancement  of  which  it  was  formed. 
In  business  and  private  life  he  com- 
mands the  friendship  and  respect  of  all 
who  know  him.  He  is  quiet  and  modest 
in  bearing,  quick  in  his  perceptions  and 
decided  in  his  movements,  upright  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  a typical  business  man 
to  whom  success  has  come  because  he 
put  forth  that  energy  and  determination 
that  made  it  come.  The  early  partner 
of  his  life  was  taken  away  in  1882,  and 
in  1884  he  was  married  to  Miss  Caro- 
line Baldwin,  daughter  of  the  late  Fred- 
erick Baldwin  of  Hudson,  Ohio. 

Charles  Elwood  Warren. 
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[concluded.] 


General  Perkins  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  detailed  from 
the  Reserve  to  protect  the  northwest 
frontier,  and  on  their  departure  General 
Wadsworth  said: 

To  the  care  of  Brigadier-General  Simon  Perkins  I 
commit  you.  He  will  be  your  commander  and  your 
friend.  In  his  integrity,  skill  and  courage  we  all 
have  the  utmost  confidence,  and  I hope  that  he  will 
return  you  to  me  crowned  with  honors  obtained  by 
your  bravery. 

He  left  Warren  accompanied  by  a 
portion  of  his  staff,  the  most  of  his  men 
having  preceded  him,  and  went  to  the 
rendezvous  at  Cleveland.  The  condi- 
tion of  his  men,  so  far  as  equipment  was 
concerned,  is  best  described  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a letter  of  General 
Wadsworth  to  the  secretary  of  war,  un- 
der date  of  Cleveland,  August  26,  1812  : 

I expect,  in  a few  days,,  to  have  sufficient  force  to 
repel  any  force  that  the  enemy  can  at  present  bring 
against  us,  but  I am  destitute  of  everything  needful 
for  the  use  and  support  of  an  army.  The  troops  are 
badly  armed  and  clothed,  with  no  provision  or  camp 
equipage,  or  the  means  of  procuring  any. 

General  Perkins  was  almost  immedi- 
ately ordered  to  take  a position  at  Camp 
Avery,  in  Huron  county,  at  the  point 
where  the  town  of  Milan  is  now  located, 
in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  General 
Wadsworth’s  division.  As  soon  as  that 
arrived  at  Camp  Avery,  General  Perkins, 


with  a part  of  his  command,  was  pushed 
on  to  Lower  Sandusky.  Under  date  of 
September  6,  General  Wadsworth  writes 
to  General  Perkins,  and,  amid  many  in- 
structions of  a minor  nature,  says : 

Much  must  be  left  to  your  direction,  as  particular 
instructions  cannot  be  given  without  a better  knowl- 
edge of  the  country.  The  utmost  confidence  is 
placed  in  your  skill  and  vigilance. 

General  Perkins  replied,  under  date 
of  Camp-at-Huron,  September  8 and  9, 
giving  details  of  his  movements,  and 
adding : 

If  I could  receive  a few  more  arms  for  my  detach- 
ment they  would  be  acceptable.  Utensils  for  cook- 
ing and  camp  equipage  generally  is  very  much 
wanted.  We  have  not  so  much  as  one  kettle  to  a 
mess. 

Of  the  prompt  and  fearless  manner  in 
which  these  men  had  gone  forward  at  the 
first  sound  of  alarm,  Colonel  Charles 
Whittlesey,  in  his  admirable  and  graphic 
paper  on  the  “War  of  1812,”  says: 

Before  the  close  of  the  month  of  August,  Generals 
Wadsworth  and  Perkins  had  reduced  the  heteroge- 
neous materials  around  them  into  the  semblance  of 
military  order.  . . . To  General  Perkins  was 

assigned  the  command  of  all  troops  at  the  frontier, 
with  a large  discretion.  On  the  sixth  of  September 
we  find  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  Huron,  with  about 
four  hundred  men.  They  were  in  a position  to  de- 
fend that  line  before  the  date  the  first  order  relating 
to  that  object  was  issued  at  Washington,  and  proba- 
bly before  the  news  of  the  surrender  reached  there. 

These  men,  be  it  remembered,  were  the 
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pick  of  the  hardy  sons  of  New  England, 
whose  fathers  had  so  recently  baptized 
the  fields  of  the  Revolution  with  their 
blood. 

General  Perkins  was  busy  in  many 
ways,  and  his  sound  business  sense  and 
good  judgment  seems  to  have  exercised 
itself  at  every  turn.  On  September  io — 
which  date,  by  the  way,  was  the  one  on 
which  a year  later  Perry’s  victory  on 
Lake  Erie  was  to  presage  the  end  of  the 
war — he  writes  as  follows  to  General 
Wadsworth : 

Sir,  the  bearer,  Ezekiel  Bunkers  and  his  brother 
David,  aliens  to  the  United  States,  have  come  out 
in  my  detachment  expecting  that  by  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  United  States  they  might  obtain  citi- 
zenship ; but  being  informed  to  the  contrary  they 
are  anxious  to  return  home,  and  from  former  ac- 
quaintance with  them  and  from  information  now 
received  from  other  gentlemen  of  their  acquaintance, 
I am  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  statements,  and 
doubting  the  propriety  of  detaining  aliens  in  the 
army  to  fight  against  the  government  that  they  have 
thought  proper  to  flee  from,  I have  granted  them  a 
furlough  to  go  to  headquarters,  and  trust  you  will 
give  them  such  an  order  as  the  nature  of  their  case 
may  merit. 

On  September  18  General  Perkins 
writes  to  General  Wadsworth  that  his 
command  is  depreciating  because  of 
sickness.  About  the  same  date  he  also 
says : 

You  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  judge  whether  I can 
protect  this  part  of  the  country  with  a detachment 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  effective  men,  on  the 
frontier  of  a powerful  and  numerous  enemy,  at  least 
forty  or  fifty  miles  in  advance  of  any  aid  or  succor. 
1 have  continuously  concealed  from  my  men  the 
number  of  the  force  with  me,  and  they  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  there  are  four  hundred,  that  being  the 
number  of  which  it  is  said  this  detachment  consisted 
when  we  crossed  the  Cuyahoga. 

On  September  15  General  Wadsworth 
ordered  General  Perkins  to  leave  his 


command  in  care  of  Colonel  Hayes  and 
repair  to  Cleveland  for  consultation. 
The  result  of  their  conference  was  the 
planning  and  executing  of  several  judic- 
ious measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
south  coast  of  Lake  Erie.  The  details 
of  these  plans  and  the  movements  of 
troops  they  involved,  are  a part  of  the 
general  history  of  the  war,  and  cannot 
be  given  here.  On  September  22,  being 
granted  a leave  of  absence  by  General 
Wadsworth,  General  Perkins  reached  his 
home  in  Warren  to  arrange  pressing 
business  affairs  and  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  winter’s  campaign,  but  soon 
rejoined  his  forces  at  the  front,  doing  a 
soldier’s  duty  faithfully  and  watchfully, 
and  keeping  a vigilant  eye  on  the  trusts 
reposed  in  his  care.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  November  General  Wadsworth 
retired  from  the  active  direction  of 
affairs,  and  in  an  order  to  his  soldiers 
General  Perkins  said : 

In  obtaining  the  object  for  which  you  have 
taken  up  arms,  it  is  expected  that  every  officer 
and  soldier  will  encounter  the  fatigues  of  the  cam- 
paign with  that  patience  that  becometh  free  citizens 
who  are  protecting  their  own  rights.  It  is  expected 
that  every  man  will  consider  his  exertions  necessary 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  country,  and  cheerfully 
render  them.  If  you  wish  this  campaign  to  termi- 
nate your  fears  of  an  invading  enemy,  industry  and 
contentment  must  be  substituted  for  idleness  and 
murmuring. 

General  Perkins  remained  six  months 
in  the  field,  undergoing  labor,  anxiety 
and  responsibility  of  no  small  degree. 
When  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
which  his  men  had  been  called  out  ar- 
rived, they  were  allowed  to  go  back  to 
the  labors  and  homes  from  which  they 
had  been  so  suddenly  called.  They 
and  their  general  would  have  remained 
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much  longer  had  not  their  places  been 
filled  by  experienced  and  well-drilled 
troops  from  the  east,  and  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  enable  General  Harrison  to 
hold  his  position  beyond  all  question. 
On  their  disbandment,  prior  to  return, 
General  Harrison  took  occasion  to  say 
to  General  Perkins,  under  date  of  Fort 
Meigs,  February  26,  1813: 

In  this,  my  last  official  communication  to  you,  I 
cannot  avoid  expressing  my  high  sense  of  the  zeal 
and  ability  with  which  you  have  performed  your 
duty  since  you  have  been  under  my  orders,  and  I 
beg  you  to  believe  that  upon  all  occasions  and  in 
every  situation  I shall  be  with  great  truth  your 
friend, 

William  H.  Harrison. 

Another  high  compliment  paid  him 
was  a tender  from  President  Madison 
of  a colonelcy  in  the  regular  army,  but 
his  business  at  home,  and  especially  the 
great  trusts  he  held  for  others,  would 
not  permit  him  to  accept  it. 

The  written  records  of  the  experi- 
ences of  General  Perkins  and  his  Trum- 
bull county  men  in  their  march  through 
the  woods  and  amid  the  lurking  dan- 
gers of  the  frontier  are  very  meagre. 
Jedediah  Burnham,  captain  of  the 
Kinsman  company,  has  left  an  account 
of  his  personal  adventures,  in  which  an 
occasional  reference  is  made  to  the 
general  commanding.  “At  Harpers- 
field,”  he  says,  “on  the  third  day,  Gen- 
eral Perkins,  who  joined  the  regiment 
here,  received  orders  from  General 
Wadsworth  to  send  back  half  the  vol- 
unteers. The  reason  for  the  order  for 
the  return  of  so  many  men  was  the  gen- 
eral destitution  and  defenseless  condi- 
tion of  the  infant  settlements  left  be- 
hind.”  Two  days’  delay  were  experi- 


enced at  Cleveland,  when  the  forces 
were  pushed  on  across  the  Cuyahoga 
river.  The  first  encampment,  accord- 
ing to  the  captain,  was  at  “ Sqaw 
Spring,”  near  Rocky  River.  I quote  at 
random  from  the  account: 

On  arriving  at  the  town  of  Avery  a large  block 
house  was  built.  The  next  point  reached  was 
Abbott’s  farm  on  the  Huron  river,  where  the  troops 
remained  until  November.  * * In  the  month 

of  January,  1813,  General  Perkins  was  ordered  to 
advance,  which  he  did,  and  took  a position  in  the 
Black  Swamp.  Here  he  was  met  by  forces  under 
General  Harrison.  On  the  24th  of  February,  the 
period  for  which  enlistments  had  been  made  then 
expired,  and  General  Perkins,  with  his  force  of 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  returned  to 
the  fort,  and  the  men  were  dismissed  and  sent  home. 

In  the  ‘ Records  of  the  War  of  1812,’ 
written  by  Moses  Eggleston  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Literary  Museum,  I find 
the  following: 

I will  here  remark  that  the  good  order  and  regu- 
larity that  was  maintained  in  the  army  under  the 
command  of  General  Perkins  might  shame  places 
blessed  with  much  greater  privileges  in  later  times. 
On  Sabbath  days,  when  the  weather  would  permit, 
the  soldiers  were  formed  in  a hollow  square,  with 
two  or  three  wagons  in  the  centre,  one  af  which  was 
used  for  the  preacher’s  desk,  the  other  for  the  gen- 
eral and  suite.  Mr.  Badger  was  the  chaplain — a 
man  extensively  known  by  he  early  settlers  of  this 
country.  . , . Much  credit  is  due  to  that  de- 

parted general,  as  well  as  his  chaplain,  for  the  order 
maintained  through  their  influence  in  the  army  while 
at  Huron. 

The  panic  that  followed  Hull’s  sur- 
render and  the  decision  for  war,  caused 
the  departure  on  the  instant  of  nearly 
all  the  settler?  in  the  more  exposed 
places  to  the  west,  and  when  General 
Perkins  marched  into  Huron  county  he 
detailed  trusty  officers  to  collect  all  the 
portable  property  that  had  been  aban- 
doned, with  orders  to  keep  a correct 
list  of  it ; and  such  as  was  used  by  the 
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troops  was  promptly  paid  for  by  the 
government,  without  the  usual  tedious 
application  to  congress  for  special  re- 
lief. “If  the  same  measures,”  says  the 
Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey  in  a short  me- 
moir of  General  Perkins,  “had  been 
pursued  by  all  in  command  during  the 
war  of  1812  and  the  subsequent  Indian 
wars,  large  sums  of  money  would  have 
been  retained  in  the  treasury  from  un- 
principled speculating  claimants,  when 
the  real,  honest  owner  would  have  been 
promptly  paid.” 

In  the  winter  of  1811-12,  in  answer  to 
a movement  previously  set  on  foot  by 
General  Perkins  and  pushed  forward 
with  his  usual  energy  of  character,  a 
charter  was  issued  for  the  Western  Re- 
serve bank,  the  first  institution  of  that 
kind  established  in  northern  Ohio.  The 
original  incorporators  were  Simon  Per- 
kins, Robert  D.  Parkman,  Turhand 
Kirtland,  George  Tod,  John  Ford,  C.  S. 
Mygatt,  Calvin  Austin,  William  Rayen 
and  John  Kinsman.  The  corporation 
soon  organized  and  received  subscrip- 
tions to  the  required  amount  of  stock, 
which  was  fixed  at  $100,000.  General 
Perkins  took  three  hundred  shares  at  a 
cost  of  $7,500.  The  first  board  of  di- 
rectors consisted  of  Simon  Perkins,  Tur- 
hand Kirtland,  Francis  Freeman,  John 
Ford,  William  Rayen,  Calvin  Austin, 
C.  S.  Mygatt,  Calvin  Pease,  Henry  Wick, 
Leonard  Case,  David  Clendennen,  Wil- 
liam Bell,  jr.,  and  Richard  Hayes.  Gen- 
eral Perkins  was  chosen  president  and 
Zalmon  Fitch  cashier.  Leonard  Case 
was  a candidate  for  the  latter  position, 
but  Mr.  Fitch  received  a majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  directors.  On  Novem- 


ber 24,  1813,  the  bank  opened  for  busi- 
ness in  a house  which  had  formerly 
been  used  as  a store,  and  stood  on  the 
east  side  of  Main  street.  In  1816  or 
T7,  the  institution  erected  a building  of 
its  own  upon  the  lot  now  occupied  by 
the  fine  structure  of  its  successor,  the 
First  National  of  Warren.  In  1814  bus- 
iness was  seriously  prostrated,  and  while 
banks  all  over  the  country  were  sus- 
pending permanently,  the  Western  Re- 
serve, under  the  careful  management  of 
General  Perkins,  was  compelled  to  sus- 
pend payment  for  only  a few  months, 
and  again  resumed  as  soon  as  better 
times  began  to  dawn.  General  Perkins 
held  the  position  of  president  until 
April  5,  1836,  when  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign;  and  it  is  needless 
to  tell  the  people  of  northern  Ohio  that 
there  was  no  financial  institution  any- 
where in  the  land  that  had  a higher 
standing  or  held  a larger  share  of  pub- 
lic confidence  than  the  old  Western  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Warren.  Many  things 
could  be  said  in  proof  of  this  state- 
ment, would  the  limits  of  this  article 
allow.  During  this  long  term  of  office, 
General  Perkins  had  the  unanimous 
support  and  confidence  of  all  the  stock 
holders,  directors  and  officers  of  the 
bank. 

There  is  a temptation  here  to  depart 
from  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  give 
a history  of  the  canal  system  of  Ohio, 
so  interesting  are  the  details  of  that 
story.  But  only  a bare  outline  must 
suffice.  As  the  result  of  much  previous 
talk  and  some  unimportant  preliminary 
action,  there  was  adopted  by  the  state 
legislature,  in  the  winter  of  1821-22,  a 
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resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  five  members  to  take  into 
consideration  so  much  of  the  governor’s 
message  as  related  to  the  creation  of  a 
system  of  canals.  On  January  3,  1822, 
the  committee  presented  an  able  and 
elaborate  report,  and  after  the  usual 
amount  of  discussion  and  opposition,  a 
measure  was  agreed  upon,  and  the 
great  canals  of  the  state  began  to  have 
an  existence.  On  February  7,  1826, 
General  Perkins  was,  by  act  of  the  leg- 
islature, appointed  one  of  the  canal 
commissioners,  and  was  reappointed 
from  time  to  time,  irrespective  of  party 
feeling  or  prejudices.  When  the  legis- 
lature passed  an  act  to  loan  the  credit  of 
the  state  to  railroads,  turnpikes  and 
other  corporations,  which  action  he 
looked  upon  as  unwise  and  tending  to 
increase  the  public  debt  far  beyond  any 
possible  returning  benefit,  he  determined 
to  resign,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1838,  tendered  his  resignation  to 
the  governor.  The  disasters  that  at- 
tended the  passage  of  the  obnoxious 
law  fully  justified  the  general  in  his  ob- 
jections and  showed  that  there  was  only 
too  good  ground  for  his  fear.  The 
record  of  his  work  in  that  position  is 
found  in  the  history  of  his  state,  and 
especially  in  that  part  which  relates  to 
the  great  waterways  that,  ere  the  day 
of  railroads,  were  the  main  arteries 
through  which  the  life-blood  of  com- 
merce found  a channel.  To  us  they 
seem  slow  and  unimportant,  but  were 
the  railroad  to  be  blotted  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  forever  out  of  the 
reach  of  man,  the  difference  between 
canal  transportation  and  the  laborious 


and  slow  methods  of  wheels  with  horse 
or  ox-power  would  show  us  what  the 
former  meant  in  those  days.  General 
Perkins  worked  in  their  behalf  with 
skill  and  energy.  The  commissioners 
were  under  no  bond,  yet  handled  vast 
sums^of  money  for  which  every  cent 
was  accounted.  They  received  no  com- 
pensation, but  still  gave  vastly  out  of 
their  time  and  genius.  The  magnitude 
of  the  work  they  had  on  hand  can  be 
guessed  at  in  the  statement  that,  during 
seven  years,  they  issued  and  sold  state 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  four  and  a half 
million  dollars. 

I must  here  condense  into  a small 
space  a variety  of  points  showing  some- 
thing of  General  Perkins’  business 
activity  and  public  labor.  In  1810  he 
was  appointed  auditor  of  Trumbull 
county,  and  held  the  position  until  1812. 
He  was  a trustee  of  Warren  Academy, 
and  gave  it  much  time  and  attention. 
He  was  Ohio  agent  of  the  H£tna  Fire 
Insurance  company  in  its  early  days, 
with  power  to  make  appointments,  take 
risks  and  issue  policies.  He  estab- 
lished banks  in  Painesville  and  Norwalk, 
and  it  was  by  his  appointment  that  the 
late  George  Mygatt,  who  had  been  one 
of  his  clerks  in  the  Western  Reserve 
bank,  was  sent  to  these  two  institutions 
previous  to  his  coming  to  Cleveland. 
He  was  a heavy  stockholder  in  and 
president  of  the  Trumbull  and  Ashta- 
bula Turnpike  company.  In  the  early 
days  he  was  one  of  a social  club  of 
twelve,  of  which  George  Tod,  Calvin 
Pease  and  General  Wadsworth  were 
members,  and  which  at  a stated  period 
gave  a dinner  at  Youngstown  or  War- 
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ren.  Many  public  and  private  interests 
felt  his  energy  and  the  help  of  his  strong 
hand,  but  enough  has  been  said  in  illus- 
tration of  that  fact  without  further  ref- 
erence to  details. 

After  his  resignation  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  bank  in  1836  and  from  the 
canal  commission  in  1838,  General 
Perkins  gradually  laid  down  his  various 
burdens  of  business  as  he  could,  or 
transferred  them  to  the  shoulders  of  his 
sons.  His  health  gradually  failed,  and 
each  year  saw  him  give  less  and  less 
attention  to  business.  In  the  summer 
of  1844  he  paid  a visit  to  the  Virginia 
Springs,  but  found  no  permanent  help. 
He  returned  to  Warren,  and  began 
calmly  to  look  for  the  end  that  he  felt 
was  close  upon  him.  A few  days  pre- 
ceding his  death  he  took  his  usual 
exercise  on  horseback.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Monday,  November  18,  he  rose 
apparently  as  well  as  he  had  been  any 
time  during  the  few  previous  weeks,  but 
a fit  of  faintness  soon  siezed  him  and  all 
hope  of  his  long  survival  was  given  up. 
He  lingered  until  Tuesday  night,  No- 
vember 19,  1844,  when  at  ten  o’clock 
he  expired  with  a single  groan.  He 
was  reverently  laid  to  rest  in  Woodland 
cemetery  of  Warren,  with  seventy-three 
useful  years  behind  him,  and  followed 
by  the  love  and  respect  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  had  so  long  lived.  I 
can  close  the  story  of  his  life  in  no  bet- 
ter way  than  with  a reproduction  of  the 
following  tribute  from  the  pen  of  the 
Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  who  had  known 
him  through  many  years  of  business  and 
personal  companionship : 

His  judgment  was  sound  and  discriminating,  and 


his  integrity  incorruptible.  His  industry,  economy, 
perseverance  and  system  are  worthy  the  attention 
and  imitation  of  the  young  men  of  the  country  who 
desire  to  obtain  wealth.  The  varied  duties  of  his  pub- 
lic stations  were  discharged  with  the  same  unyielding 
fidelity  and  promptitude  that  distinguished  him  in 
his  private  concerns.  He  was  attached  to  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country  and  /n  advocate  of  order, 
peace  and  law.  His  attendance  at  the  house  of 
public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  was  uniform,  and 
although  not  a professor  of  religion  he  practiced 
many  of  its  leading  principles.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  residence  in  this  country,  before  he  had  a family, 
he  contributed  to  the  support  of  different  clergymen  ; 
and  during  his  military  tour  the  Sabbath  was  observed 
as  a day  of  rest  and  religious  worship.  . . . His 

domestic  relations  and  kindred  were  dear  to  him, 
and  in  those  he  was  generally  blessed.  It  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  continue  his  useful  life  to  a good  old 
age,  but  now  a dissolution  of  the  domestic  ties  sad- 
dens and  grieves  the  heart  of  a devoted  widowed 
wife,  of  affectionate  children  and  a fond  sister.  He 
was  respected  in  life  by  those  who  knew  him  and 
appreciated  moral  worth,  and  his  death  creates  a 
chasm  that  will  not  soon  be  filled. 

The  wife  with  whom  he  had  passed  so 
many  years  of  wedded  happiness,  sur- 
vived him  eighteen  years,  and  died  at 
the  old  homestead,  on  Mahoning  avenue, 
on  April  24,  1862,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
two.  She  was  a woman  of  high  religious 
convictions,  and  it  was  at  her  side  that 
her  sons  received  much  of  their  inspira- 
tion for  the  manly  and  honorable  lives 
they  have  led.  Her  religion  was  prac- 
tical and  shone  in  her  every-day  life. 
For  fifty-two  years  she  was  a member 
of  the  Warren  Presbyterian  church,  and 
at  the  time  of  her  death  she  had  been  a 
member  longer  than  anyone  then  living. 
She  presented  it  with  a parsonage  and 
gave  it  many  other  munificent  gifts. 
She  retained  her  strong  mental  faculties 
to  the  last,  in  a remarkable  degree,  and 
when  she  felt  her  end  was  near,  she 
arranged  all  her  worldly  affairs  with  the 
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“ quiet  and  composure  of  one  who  was 
about  to  set  out  on  a journey  from 
which  there  was  to  be  an  early  return.” 
Nine  children  were  born  of  this  union 
— six  sons  and  three  daughters.  Only 
two  are  now  living,  Simon  Perkins  of 
Akron,  and  Henry  B.  Perkins  of  Warren. 


Kinsman  of  Warren,  and  died  Septem- 
ber 13,  1838.  Alfred,  the  second  son, 
died  when  twenty-nine  years  of  age ; 
Martha,  the  third  daughter,  in  infancy ; 
Charles,  the  third  son,  when  twenty-four 
years  old;  Jacob,  in  1859,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  and  after  a life  that  though 


i!THE  OLD  HEARTHSTONE.”— The  Perkins  Homestead  at  Warren* 


The  oldest  daughter,  Anna  Maria,  was  brief  in  span  was  of  rare  industry  and 
married,  on  November  26,  1827,  to  usefulness;  and  Joseph  Perkins,  whose 
Hon.  John  W.  Allen  of  Cleveland,  and  recent  loss  to  his  family  and  this  corn- 
died  on  June  30,  1828.  Olive  Douglas,  munity  caused  the  expression  of  such 
the  second  daughter,  was  married,  on  grief  as  is  felt  only  on  the  death  of  a 
February  1,  1832,  to  Hon.  Frederick  noble  and  Christian  man. 
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This  Magazine  begins  its  second  year — vol- 
ume III — in  a new  dress.  Its  pages,  we  think, 
present  a handsome  appearance  in  the  new 
types  made  expressly  for  it,  and  which  are  not 
to  be  used  in  printing,  but  for  electrotyping 
only. 

September  is  a historic  month  in  early 
American  annals.  It  was  on  the  ninth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1759,  that  Quebec  opened  her  gates  to 
let  the  British  army  march  in  with  flying  colors 
and  take  possession  of  the  most  important  point 
in  all  Canada.  September  8,  1760,  M.  de  Vau- 
dreuil,  the  governor-general  of  New  France, 
signed  the  article  of  capitulation  surrendering 
Montreal,  and  with  it  all  Canada,  to  General 
Amherst,  the  British  general.  As  Parkman 
graphically  puts  it,  “half  the  continent  had 
changed  hands  at  the  scratch  of  a pen.”  Sep- 
tember 12,  1760,  General  Amherst  sent  Major 
Robert  Rogers  to  Detroit  to  take  possession  of 
the  two  important  military  posts  in  the  far 
west,  Detroit  and  Michilimackinac.  This  gen- 
tleman seems  to  have  been  a man  of  great 
courage  and  force  of  character.  The  author 
of  ‘Michigan  : A History  of  Governments,’  gives 
this  description  of  him,  and  his  first  meeting 
with  Pontiac : 

Rogers  was  the  most  noted  leader  of  the  day.  He  had 
been  active  and  conspicuous  in  the  war  from  the  first.  No 
Indian  had  surpassed  him  in  woodcraft  or  in  cunning,  and, 
few,  either  white  or  red,  had  equaled  him  in  daring  or  in 
prowess.  He  had  sufFered  hardships  of  every  nature  inci- 
dent to  war — sickness,  and  wounds,  and  captivity,  and 
starvation  ; but  his  endurance  was  equal  for  every  emer- 
gency, and  he  had  come  out  of  every  trial  with  no  abate- 
ment of  courage  or  determination.  From  Lake  Champlain 
to  Quebec  forest  glens  had  echoed  the  deadly  reports  of  his 
rifle,  and  were  red  with  the  bloody  footsteps  of  his  men. 
He  received  with  pleasure  the  orders  which  was  to  com- 
plete on  the  upper  lakes  the  victory  of  Quebec,  and  started 
the  next  day,  taking  the  route  by  Lake  Ontario,  the  Niag- 
ara river,  and  Lake  Erie  to  Presque  Isle,  from  which  he 
diverged  for  the  delivery  of  dispatches  to  General  Monck- 
ton  at  Pittsburgh.  Returning  to  Presque  Isle  he  resumed 
his  journey  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  until  No- 
vember 7,  when  he  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  a river  which 


he  called  the  Chogage,  and  which  has  been  variously  con- 
jectured to  have  been  the  Chagrin,  the  Cuyahoga  and  the 
Grand.  Here  he  was  met  by  a party  of  Indians  who  an- 
nounced themselves  messengers  of  Pontiac,  the  ruler  and 
king  of  all  that  country,  and  who  admonished  the  British 
commander,  in  the  name  of  their  master,  that  no  further 
advance  should  be  made  until  Pontiac,  who  was  near  at 
hand,  should  arrive  and  give  permission.  The  chief  soon 
followed  the  embassy,  and  in  haughty  tones  demanded  of 
Rogers  how  he  dare  enter  his  country  without  permission. 
Rogers  replied  that  he  had  come  with  no  hostile  purpose 
against  the  Indians,  and  that  his  sole  business  was  to 
remove  from  the  country  the  French  who  had  been  an  ob- 
stacle to  peace  and  trade  between  the  Indians  and 
English.  In  token  of  friendship,  strings  of  wampum  were 
then  delivered  to  Pontiac,  who  received  them  graciously, 
but  signified  his  will  that  the  party  should  proceed  no 
further  until  the  morning,  and  after  exchange  of  friendly 
courtesies  he  took  his  departure.  The  next  morning  he 
again  appeared,  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  with  Major 
Rogers,  gave  consent  to  his  proceeding  on  his  journey,  and 
offered  to  accompany  him  to  Detroit  and  give  him  any 
necessary  protection  against  unfriendly  or  excited  Indians 
The  offer  was  accepted  by  Major  Rogers,  and  the  party 
proceeded,  sending  forward  in  advance  a notification  of 
their  coming  and  its  purpose. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  at  the  mouth 
of  which  river  Rogers  and  his  party  encamped, 
November  7,  1760,  and  whether  the  story  of 
the  meeting  with  Pontiac  and  the  interview 
has  the  warrant  of  fact.  Parkman  claims  the 
river  to  have  been  the  Cuyahoga,  and  says, 
(page  147,  ‘Conspiracy  of  Pontiac ’)  : 

On  the  seventh  of  November,  1760,  they  [Rogers  and 
his  two  hundred  rangers]  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga river,  the  present  site  of  Cleveland.  No  body  of 
British  troops  had  ever  advanced  so  far.  T1  e day  was  dull 
and  rainy,  and  resolving  to  rest  until  the  weather  should 
improve,  Rogers  ordered  his  men  to  prepare  their  camp  in 
the  neighboring  forest.  The  place  has  seen  strange  changes 
since  that  day. 

Parkman  also  claims  that  the  interview  with 
the  celebrated  Indian  chieftain  did  take  place  at 
this  point.  He  says  [Ibid  148)  : 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  rangers,  a party  of  Indian 
chiefs  and  warriors  entered  the  camp.  They  proclaimed 
themselves  an  embassy  from  Pontiac,  ruler  of  all  that 
country,  and  directed,  in  his  name,  that  the  English  should 
advance  no  further  until  they  had  had  an  interview  with 
the  great  chief,  who  was  close  at  hand.  . . He  greeted 
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Rogers  with  the  haughty  demand  as  to  what  his  business 
was  in  that  country,  and  how  he  dared  to  enter  it  without 
his  permission. 

Rogers  kept  a journal  in  which  a very  full 
account  of  his  expedition  to  Detroit  is  given. 
It  contains  the  daily  progress  made,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  but  fails  to  inform  us  of  what 
distance  was  accomplished  on  November  J.  He 
set  out  from  Presque  Isle  (Erie)  November  4, 
and  covered  about  twenty  miles  that  day. 
November  5 the  weather  was  bad  and  the  party 
remained  in  camp.  November  6 a distance  of 
only  ten  or  twelve  miles  was  traveled.  Rogers’ 
journal  says : 

November  7,  set  out  early  and  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Chogage  river.  Here  we  met  with  a party  of  Attawawa 
Indians,  just  arrived  from  Detroit. 

The  thirty  or  thirty-two  miles  of  the  fourth 
to  the  sixth  could  not  have  advanced  the  party 
beyond  the  mouth  of  Conneaut  creek.  From 
this  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  river  it  is 
about  forty  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chagrin 
about  fifty-two  miles,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  about  seventy  miles.  The  latter  dis- 
tance seems  too  great  for  one  day’s  sail,  espec- 
ially when  we  take  into  account  that  the  fleet 
of  boats  could  not  well  have  accomplished  the 
-distance  in  a direct  line,  but  must  have  fre- 
quently changed  their  course  to  have  been 
driven  by  the  wind.  Under  the  most  favoring 
.conditions  only,  with  an  early  start  and  a late 
arrival,  could  such  a day’s  journey  be  possible. 
Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time 
of  year  the  days  were  short,  and  if  a feat  of 
this  kind  had  been  accomplished  it  is  strange 
Rogers  did  not  make  mention  of  it  in  his  jour- 
nal. Another  thing  which  weighs  against  the 
probability  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  be- 
ing the  point  reached  November  7 is  one  to 
which  Col.  Whittlesey,  in  his  ‘ Early  History 
of  Cleveland,’  calls  special  attention.  He  says  : 

Major  Rogers  was  detained  at  Chogage  until  the  twelfth. 
That  day,  by  his  reckonings,  steering  various  courses,  he 
made  forty-one  miles,  and  reached  Elk  river,  as  the  Indians 
call  it.  Elk  river,  or  Elk  creek,  upon  Evans’  map,  is  east  of 
the  Cuyahoga.  He  did  not  advance  this  distance  in  a 
direct  line  along  the  shore,  probably  not  more  than  thirty 
miles,  or  from  Grand  river  to  Cuyahoga.  From  E}k 
creek  to  Sandusky  bay  is  fifty  miles,  as  the  boats  ran — only 
two  rivers  having  been  observed  on  the  way.  On  none 


of  the  early  maps  is  Elk  river  laid  down  west  of  the 
Cuyahoga.  ...  It  would  be  a very  good  day’s  sail  in 
batteaux  to  reach  Grand  river  from  Conneaut  creek.  The 
computed  distances  from  thence  to  Sandusky  are  approxi- 
mately correct,  which  leaves  a fair  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  mouth  of  Grand  river,  at  Fairport,  or  the  place 
where  the  Ottawas  held  their  first  interview  with  the 
English  troops. 

In  regard  to  the  interview  which  is  claimed 
to  have  taken  place  between  Major  Rogers 
and  Pontiac,  Colonel  Whittlesey  has  the  fol- 
lowing well  considered  statement,  (pp.  93,  94, 
‘ Early  Cleveland.’ ) : 

But  comparing  all  of  Rogers’  statements  in  regard  to  this 
expedition,  which  are  not  entirely  consistent,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  Pontiac  was  a party  to  this  interview.  On 
the  morning  of  the  twentieth  the  command  left  a river, 
about  ten  miles  east  of  Sandusky  bay  (Huron  river),  en- 
camping that  night  at  the  second  stream  beyond  the  bay, 
which  should  be  the  creek  next  west  of  the  portage,  or 
“ Carrying  ” river.  Here  Major  Rogers  was  met  again  by 
an  embassy,  who  demanded  his  business  there,  representing 
that  they  spoke  for  four  hundred  warriors,  who  were  at  the 
mouth  of  the  “ great  streight  ” to  obstruct  his  passage.  He 
quieted  the  sachems  by  explanations  and  promises,  and  on 
the  twenty-first  they  all  set  forward  in  good  humor.  (Rog- 
ers’ Journal,  p.  218.) 

At  “Cedar  Point,”  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-third  and 
twenty -fourth,  the  same  messengers  returned,  among  whom 
was  a sachem  of  the  “Attawawas.”  The  next  morning 
sixty  Indians  offered  to  escort  the  English  to  Detroit. 
Pontiac  is  nowhere  mentioned.  If  he  was  present  at  a 
meeting  east  of  the  Cuyahoga,  he  was  out  of  the  country 
of  the  western  Indians,  and  had  no  right  to  question  the 
conduct  of  the  British  commander.  Until  after  passing 
that  stream,  he  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Six  Nations, 
from  which  they  had  driven  the  Hurons  long  before,  mak- 
ing the  Cuyahoga  their  boundary.  All  this  must  have  been 
well  known  to  Pontiac  and  to  Major  Rogers. 

Sir  William  Johnson,  while  he  was  superintendent  of  In- 
dian affairs,  made  a journey  from  his  home  on  the  Mohawk 
to  Detroit,  the  next  season  after  the  English  obtained  pos- 
session of  that  place.  On  his  return,  by  way  of  the  south 
shore,  in  the  summer  of  1761,  his  diary  has  the  following 
sentence  : 

“ Embarked  this  morning  at  six  of  ye  clock,  and  intend 
to  beach  near  Cayahoga  this  day.” 

The  “ Cayahoga  ” is  a prominent  river  on  Evans’  map, 
published  five  years  previous.  It  was  well  known  to  John- 
son and  to  Rogers,  who  describes  the  country  adjacent  in 
his  “Concise  Account.”  If  the  interview  with  Pontiac  had 
occurred  here,  a place  already  notorious  among  the  Indians 
and  well  known  to  geographers,  it  would  have  been  properly 
named.  As  a misprint,  Chogage  is  too  far  from  Cayahoga 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  words  were  meant  for 
the  same.  Sheauga,  the  Indian  name  for  Grand  river,  is 
much  nearer,  both  in  sound  and  orthography. 
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“WHERE  IS  LAKE  SAKAEGAN?” 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  October  20,  1885. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  'Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 

As  no  reply  has  been  made  to  this  question  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 
History,  I will  refer  “ L.”  to  the  Collections  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  Vol.  IX,  pp. 
130-4,  where  it  is  shown  that  Lake  Sakaegan  is 
“the  rightful  name  Lake  Pewaukee.”  I.  C. 


CHICAGO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 

A quarterly  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
society  was  held  in  its  hall  on  the  evening  of  Oc- 
tober 20,  1885,  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne,  president, 
occupying  the  chair. 

Albert  D.  Hager,  librarian,  reported  the  accession 
of  392  bound  volumes  and  1,058  unbound  books  and 
pamphlets  since  the  meeting  in  J uly.  These  added 
to  former  accessions  make  a total  of  11,571  bound 
books,  and  35,121  pamphlets.  Of  these,  1,108 
books  have  been  purchased  with  the  income  of  the 
•“  Lucretia  Pond  Fund." 

The  librarian  made  special  allusions  to  the  gener- 
ous donations  to  the  society  by  the  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  Massachusetts  historical  societies, 
and  from  the  Public  Library  of  Boston,  the  State 
Library  of  Massachusetts,  and  from  several  college 
libraries  who  had  generously  furnished  catalogues, 
addresses,  etc.  He  reported  that  662  volumes  had 
been  bound  during  the  past  summer.  A large  per- 
centage of  these  are  composed  of  pamphlets  and  the 
publications  of  sister  societies,  scientific  associations, 
and  newspaper  files. 

Henry  H.  Hurlbut  was  then  introduced  and  read 
an  interesting  paper  on  Samuel  de  Champlain,  and 
on  the  conclusion  presented  the  society  with  an  oil 
portrait  of  the  great  explorer,  which  had  been 
painted  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Harriet  P.  Hurlbut. 
Thanks  were  tendered  for  the  address  and  the  por- 
trait, and  a request  that  a copy  of  the  former  be 
furnished  the  society  for  publication. 

A.  D.  Hager,  Secretary. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  MAGAZINE  OF  WESTERN 

History  : 

In  the  October  number  of  the  “Catholic  Historical 
Researches,”  the  editor  in  a note,  on  page  67, writing 
of  “S.  de  laSaussaye,"  says  : “I  have  not  been  so 

fortunate  as  to  find  any  reference  to  this  officer  in 
my  reading.”  As  I havebeen  a little  more  fortunate, 
I give  the  meagre  result  of  my  reading  in  the  hope 
that  some  reader  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 
History  may  add  to  the  history  of  this  French 
officer  who  was  killed  when  returning  to  Fort  Du 
Quesue  from  an  expedition  to  Fort  Cumberland, 
Maryland. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  October,  1743,  the  Marquis  de 
Beauharnois,  governor  of  Canada,  wrote  from 
Quebec  to  Count  de  Maurepas,  minister  of  the 
marine  and  colonies:  “The  suspicions,  my  lord, 

which  you  had  conceived  in  regard  to  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Chaouanouns  ought,  it  seems,  to  disap- 
pear in  consequence  of  the  conduct  they  ha\e  ob- 
served. I annex  the  address  of  these  Indians  and 
my  answers,  which  I have  already  had  the  honor  to 
send  you,  from  which  you  will  perceive,  my  lord, 
that  they  have  accepted  the  propositions  I made 
them  to  go  and  settle  at  the  prairie  of  the  Maskon- 
tins,  and  they  have  set  out  with  that  design.  I have 
written  to  Sieur  de  Joncaire  to  let  the  Senecas 
know  before  hand,  and  to  tell  them  that  it  is  by 
your  orders  that  the  Chaouanouns  take  up  their  fire 
to  remove  it  to  the  place  I have  indicated  to  them. 
I have  adopted  this  precaution  in  order  that  the 
Iroquois  should  not  take  umbrage  against  the 
Chaouanouns,  who  requested  me,  themselves  in 
council,  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  the  apprehen- 
sion they  entertained  of  the  former.  I have  besides 
enjoined  on  Sieur  la  Saussaye,  who  went  up  this 
summer  to  where  they  were  collected  together,  not 
to  neglect  anything  in  regard  to  this  migration,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  deferred  any  longer.” 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1755,  Messrs, 
de  Drucour  & Prdvost  wrote  to  M.  Du  Quesne  from 
Louisbourg : 

“ Sir  : — It  is  certain  that  the  English  are  prepar- 
ing to  make  their  appearance  on  the  lands  border- 
ing on  the  Ohio,  or  Beautiful  river  ; we  also  know 
that  there  have  been  for  a long  time  frequent  meet- 
ings between  the  governors  and  deputies  of  the 
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provinces  of  Boston,  New  York,  Merylan  and 
Pennsylvania,  both  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on 
the  projected  operations  on  the  frontiers,  and  of 
urging  the  court  of  London  on  this  subject,  and 
perhaps  to  demand  of  it  the  reinforcements  and 
orders  generally  in  regard  to  the  navigation  and  to 
the  provisions  exporting  from  New  England  to  our 
colonies.  You  may  have  learned,  sir,  something 
about  them  ; these  preparations  on  the  part  of  our 
neighbors  are  of  too  much  importance  to  the  service 
and  to  the  measures  you  have  to  adopt  for  us  to 
neglect  communicating  to  you  everything  that  we 
learn  respecting  them,  which  also  makes  us  con- 
clude to  dispatch,  this  day,  Sieur  de  la  Saussaye,  an 
officer  of  this  garrison,  by  sea  to  the  river  St.  John, 
whence  he  will  proceed  to  place  in  your  hands  the 
despatches  we  have  the  honor  to  write  you,  where- 
unto  we  annex  the  extracts  of  an  enigmatical  letter 
that  Mr.  Provost  has  received  from  New  York  three 
days  ago,  written  by  a man  of  your  acquaintance, 
who  has  spent  a part  of  the  winter  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  and  seventeen  hundred  and 
fifty-four  in  Canada,  and  as  he  has  since  made  use 
of  the  same  style  in  the  advices  he  has  had  to  com- 
municate to  that  commissary,  we  have  looked  to- 
gether for  the  meaning  this  last  may  contain,  which 
you  will  find  reported  in  the  margin  of  that  extract. 
In  fine,  sir,  there  is  every  appearance,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  your  new  posts  will  be  vigorously  attacked 
in  the  spring.  The  English  are  desirous  of  making 
a diversion  and  harassing  the  posts  they  may  be 
able  to  reach  by  the  rivers  situated  on  the  east  of 
their  continent,  in  order  to  oblige  you  to  diminish 
the  forces  you  may  have  destined  for  the  upper  part. 
We  lose  not  an  instant  to  transmit  you  what  knowl- 
edge we  possess  in  this  regard,  and  we  believe  that 
Mr.  de  Drucour  could  not  confide  it  to  any  person 
more  capable  than  Sieur  de  la  Saussaye  of  making 
an  expeditious  journey  ; it  is,  moreover,  a new  occa- 
sion of  improving  the  zeal  and  services  of  that 
officer,  whom  you  yourself  have  already  employed, 
if  you  are  satisfied  with  them. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  ignorant,  sir,  that  Governor 
Shirely  is  at  present  at  New  York,  and  that  he  has 
dispatched  thither  the  regiment  bearing  his  name. 
We  are  also  informed  that  the  Governor  of  Halifax 
has  furnished  six  officers  of  the  troops  . of  his  garri- 
son to  organize  and  drill  the  new  militia.” 

“As  for  the  rest, everything  appears  quiet  in  Acadia, 
but  ’tis  true  that  we  have  had  no  news  from  there 
since  the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember. Meanwhile,  Sieur  de  la  Saussaye  will  call 


on  Father  Germain  and  Sieur  de  Boish^bert,  in 
order  to  render  you  a faithful  account  of  events,  and 
the  situation  of  our  posts  in  regard  to  our  neighbors,” 
July,  12,  1757,  M.  de  Vaudreuil  wrote  from  Mon- 
treal to  Peireune  de  Moras,  minister  of  the  marine 
and  colonies.  “The  English  have  not  had  any 
other  advantages  over  us  up  to  the  fifteenth  of  J une, 
when  we  lost  Messrs,  de  la  Saussaye,  St.  Ours  and 
Belletre,  the  first  an  ensign  of  the  foot  in  the  troops 
of  the  Isle  Royale,  and  the  two  others  second  en- 
signs in  those  of  this  colony.  These  three  officers 
were  returning  with  three  Canadians  from  Fort 
Cumberland,  where  they  had  no  opportunity  to 
strike,  and  were  killed  with  three  Canadians  a little 
on  this  side  of  the  height  of  land,  by  twenty  Eng- 
lishmen or  Indians,  who  were  lying  in  ambush  there, 
and  who  shot  them  point  blank.” 

On  page  70,  in  a note,  the  editor  referring  to  the 
French  claim  to  the  Ohio  valley,  says : ''  Their 

title  to  this  territory  was  based  on  the  alleged  dis- 
covery of  La  Salle,  in  1669-1670,  and  as  forming 
part  of  the  basin  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries.”  If  there  is  any  evidence  that  the 
French  ever  ;based  their  claim  on  the  alleged  dis- 
covery by  La  Salle,  in  1669-1670,  I would  like  to  see 
it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  did  base  their 
claim  on  La  Salle’s  discovery  in  1682.  M.  de  Con- 
gueuil,  governor  of  Canada,  in  a letter  to  M.  de 
Rouilld,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  dated  April  21, 
1752,  says  : “ It  is  notorious  that  M.  de  la  Salle 

took  possession  of  the  Beautiful  river  in  the  king’s 
name  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mis- 
sissippy.  ” 

On  page  71 , in  a note  on  the  name  ‘ ‘Sonontouans,  ” 
the  editor  says:  “Whether  the  orthography  is  incor- 
rect, or  the  tribe  is  so  insignificant  as  not  to  find  a 
place  in  history,  I know  not ; but  I have  never  before 
met  the  name.  ” This  is  a very  singular  statement  com- 
ing from  the  editor  of  a Catholic  historical  magazine, 
as  the  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  works  of 
the  early  Catholic  missionaries.  It  was  the  French 
name  of  one  of  the  Five  Nations,  the  Nundawaono, 
by  the  English  called  Senecas  ; they  certainly  were 
not  an  insignificant  tribe,  and  assuredly  they  have  a 
place  in  history.  The  name  is  spelled  in  various 
ways  : Hennepin  the  recollect,  wrote  it  Tsonon- 

tonans.  Le  Clercq  another  recollect,  wrote  it  Son- 
nontoiians,  Sonnontriians,  Thesonnontonans,  Tshon- 
notouans  and  Tsonnontouans.  Parkman  has  it 
Tsonontouans.  Others  wrote  Sonontouns,  Isonon- 
tonanes  and  Tonontouans.  Isaac  Craig. 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  Oct.  9,  1885. 


Westertv  BingL 
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THE  RIVER  OF  GEN-NIS-HE-YO— “ THE  BEAUTIFUL  VALLEY.” 


Go,  tourist,  where  the  Genesee. 

Takes  rise  among  the  southern  hills  ; 

And,  swollen  by  a thousand- rills, 

Flows  on , at  last  unclogged  and  free. 

Go,  tourist,  where  the  Genesee 

In  falling  shakes  the- solid  land 

Cam,  Avon,  Tevoit,  and  Dee, 

Roll  not  through  scenes  more  truly  grand. 

— Bard  of  Avon,  N.  Y. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  the 
Senecas,  as  the  western  and  most  pow- 
erful tribe  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy, 
kept  the  gate  that  led  to  the  Mississippi 
while  the  Mohawks  kept  the  eastern 
gate  that  led  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Atlantic.  Springing  forth  from  the 
ground  at  the  head  of  Canandaigua 
and,  like  Minerva,  full-armed,  the  Sen- 
ecas, “ the  great  hill  people,”  became 
the  leaders  in  every  desperate  venture. 
From  their  ‘Tong  house”  at  Caneadea 
started  forth  the  bands  that  attacked 
the  Wyoming  valley  and  made  their 
name  a terror  from  Quebec  to  Manhat- 
tan and  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 


They  laughed  at  Champlain;  and  when 
Denonville  thought  he  had  annihilated 
them  they  continued  to  hunt  all  about 
his  army  as  usual bestowed . the  name 
of  “ The  Hater.”  upon  the  governor  of 
New  France,, and  refused  all  the  later 
•blandishments  of  Vaudreuil,  Beauharn- 
ois  and  the.  French  interpreters  who 
came  to  their,  country.  They  treated 
with  contempt,  the  efforts  made  at 
Whitehall,,  and  elsewhere,  to  carve  their 
territory  into  slices  ; drove  out  Gover- 
nor Dongan,  and  only  consented  to 
place  their  territory  under  the  care  of 
the  English  when  they  saw  that  the 
Algonquins  had  joined  the  French  and 
that  the  latter  were  trying  to  limit  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Atlantic  slope. 
The  friendship  of  the  Iroquois  thus  gave 
the  continent  to  the  English. 

The  more  interesting  portion  of  the 
Senecas’  lands  was  afterward  known  to 
the  white  settlers  as  “ the  Genesee  coun- 
try, ” a tract  lying  across  the  state  of 
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New  York  and  extending  forty  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  meridian  of  Washington. 
The  southern  half  of  this  tract  is  drained 
by  the  Conanisque,  the  Conhocton  and 
the  Canisteo — head  waters  of  the  Che- 
mung, which  joins  the  Susquehanna  just 
over  the  Pennsylvania  border.  Interlac- 
ing with  the  upper  rills  of  the  Canisteo 
are  those  of  Canaserga  creek,  chief 
tributary  of  the  Genesee — the  noble 
stream  which  rises  in  Potter  county, 
Pennsylvania,  within  a few  yards  of  the 
head  waters  of  the  Allegheny  and  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  This 
sharply  defined  meeting  of  the  Atlantic, 
St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  basins  is 
no  more  pronounced  than  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Susquehanna  and  Gen- 
esee. The  former  seeks  the  ocean’s 
level  through  hundreds  of  miles,  now 
leaping  from  cascade  to  cascade,  and 
then  presenting  oft-repeated  shoals  and 
rifts.  The  latter,  which  was  known  in 
earlier  days  as  “the  little  Seneca  river,” 
the  Niagara  being  the  “ Big  Seneca 
river,”  takes  a briefer  course  and 
seeks,  at  the  end,  only  the  level  of  Lake 
Ontario  ; but  this  level  is  reached  by 
groups  of  falls  at  Portage  and  Roches- 
ter, which  the  Indians  called  “ some- 
thing alive  in  the  kettle,”  while  the  inter- 
mediate stretches  were  known  as  “ Gen- 
nis-he-yo,”  or  the  beautiful  valley. 

Within  this  area  to  day  there  are  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  people, 
including  the  city  of  Rochester,  which 
contains  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
souls.  Here  was  once  the  granary  from 
which  were  sent  all  the  supplies  to  the 
settlements  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  until 
they  were  able  to  support  themselves. 


Here  to-day  is  the  garden  spot  of  the 
Empire  state.  The  change  has  altered 
the  name  of  Rochester  from  the  “Flour 
City”  of  1835  to  the  “Flower  City” 
of  1885. 

There  are  large  cities  and  many  smaller 
settlements  in  the  west  that  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  settlement  of  the  Genesee 
country  in  New  York.  In  fact,  the 
southern  strip  of  the  Genesee  tract  is 
full  of  reminiscences  of  names  that 
afterward  became  prominent  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  west. 

Canandaigua  was  long  the  headquar- 
ters for  selling  the  Genesee  tract  to 
actual  settlers.  There  lived  and  died, 
in  the  old  mansion  that  exists  to-day, 
Oliver  Phelps,  “the  Cecrops  of  the 
Genesee  country.”  Here  a sturdy  race 
of  pioneers — whose  portraits  adorn  the 
court  house — replaced  with  their  own 
the  “framed  hopses  with  chimneys,” 
that  Sullivan  had  destroyed  because  they 
were  the  dwellings  of  the  Senecas. 
Here  dwelt  Judge  Nathaniel  W.  Howell 
and  Dr.  Moses  Atwater  and  Rev.  Phi- 
lander Chase  — afterward  bishop  of 
New  York — who  shocked  the  brethren 
by  whittling  an  “ungodly  fiddle”  out 
of  a shingle.  Near  by  is  the  town  of 
Manchester,  where  Joe  Smith,  the  Mor- 
mon prophet,  declared  he  found  the 
golden  plates  that  proved  to  be  the 
Mormon  bible ; and  just  over  the  border, 
in  Wayne  county,  are  Palmyra,  where 
Smith’s  bible  was  printed,  and  Lyons — 
fac  simile  of  its  French  namesake — in 
the  midst  of  peppermint  meadows  and 
orchards,  famed  for  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  their  apples. 

But  more  interesting  than  all,  upon 
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the  flats  of  Victor  is  the  spot  where 
Denonville  thought  he  had  conquered 
the  Iroquois  for  the  French  king.  At 
the  outlet  of  Honeoye  lake  is  the  battle- 
ground where  the  Eries  met  their  de- 
struction at  the  hands  of  the  Five 
Nations,  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago.  The  Eries  had  long  been  jealous 
of  the  increasing  power  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  they  resolved  to  conquer  it  in 
detail.  Their  march  against  the  Senecas 
was  reported  to  the  Confederacy  by  a 
fugitive  squaw,  and  when  the  Eries  met 
their  foe  they  did  not  meet  the  Senecas 
alone.  A thousand  young  warriors  of 
the  Iroquois  waited  in  ambush  until  the 
Eries  were  exhausted,  and  then  they 
sealed  their  doom  forever.  It  was  the 
finishing  stroke  that  left  the  Iroquois  the 
Romans  of  the  New  World,  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  white  man. 

Back  among  the  higher  waters  of  the 
Genesee  are  the  three  falls,  at  Portage, 
where  the  face  of  nature  has  been 
changed  as  if  by  some  great  convulsion. 
The  volume  of  water  drops  three  hun- 
dred feet  within  a distance  of  two  miles, 
and  on  either  side  the  banks  tower  up- 
ward to  the  height  of  four  hundred  feet 
in  many  places.  Just  above  the  upper, 
or  “Horse  Shoe”  fall,  there  was  for- 
merly, according  to  geologists,  a dam 
which  set  the  water  back  upon  the  flats 
of  the  uplands.  This  dam  wore  away 
long  ago,  and  the  power  of  hydro- 
dynamics is  shown  first  in  the  upper  fall 
of  seventy  feet,  then  half  a mile  beyond, 
inf  the  middle  fall  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet,  with  its  curiously  hollowed 
“Devil’s  Oven,”  and  lastly,  after  innu- 
merable windings  and  short  plunges  for 


two  miles,  in  the  “ lower  falls,”  which 
hang  reluctant  and  jumping  from  one 
crag  to  another,  hurl  themselves  through 
a chasm  scarcely  a rod  wide,  until  they 
are  broken  against  the  angles  of  an  out- 
jutting  ledge  and  seek  the  tranquil  pool 
below  in  the  sheer  weariness  of  despair. 
From  the  railway  bridge  that  spans  the 
gorge  above  the  upper  fall — like  a 
spider’s  web — one  may  look  down  the 
cataract  and  along  the  half-moon  course 
of  the  river  until  it  disappears  over  the 
brink  of  the  middle  fall.  The  left  bank 
is  full  of  beauty  and  verdure.  In  the 
centre  of  this  vale  of  loveliness  stands 
Glen  Iris,  the  residence  of  Hon.  William 
P.  Letchworth,  a name  that  is  well 
known  to  many  an  object  of  charity  and 
suffering  humanity  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  The  lawn  slopes  from  the  house 
close  to  the  borders  of  the  middle  fall — 
the  Mona-sha-sha  of  the  Senecas — over 
which  the  jealous  squaw  threw  herself 
and  her  child.  Mr.  Letchworth  is  cer- 
tainly the  one  of  whom  the  poet  speaks : 

“Who  in  the  love  of  nature 
Holds  communion  with  her  visible  forms." 

This  strip  of  seven  hundred  acres 
covers  the  three-mile  space  from  above 
the  upper  fall  to  a point  below  the  lower 
fall.  While  his  own  territory  is  a spot 
of  beauty,  he  is  obliged  to  gaze  upon 
the  wide  gashes  and  unsightly  benches 
left  in  the  opposite  bank  by  the  felling 
of  trees,  and  by  the  cutting  of  a canal 
— now  superseded  by  a railway.  Some 
equally  good  genius  of  the  place  ought 
to  match  Mr.  Letchworth’s  generosity, 
and  restore  to  nature  what  was  once  her 
own  by  planting  vines  and  allowing  the 
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work  of  destruction  to  proceed  no 
further. 

There  are  historical  associations  of 
great  interest  that  gather  about  the 
shades  of  Glen  Iris.  A little  knoll  to 
the  northward  contains  the  grave  of 
Mary  Jemison — “the  white  woman  of 
the  Genesee,”  who  was  the  connecting 
link  between  the  life  of  the  savage  and 
the  entry  of  civilization  into  the  valley. 
The  life  of  this  white  captive  spanned 
the  years  between  1742  and  1833.  Born 
of  Scotch  parentage  upon  the  sea,  cap- 
tured when  only  ten  years  old,  and  set 
adrift  with  all  the  tender  admonitions 
of  a mother  who  knew  that  the  tomahawk 
would  be  her  own  fate  within  an  hour,  and 
carried  to  the  wilds  of  Ohio  by  a party 
of  Shawnees,  there  was  something  sadly 
appropriate  in  the  name  given  to  her 
by  the  two  squaws  who  took  her  in  place 
of  a lost  brother — De-ge-wa-nus  or  the 
“Two  Falling  Voices.”  This  name  is 
forever  in  a waterfall  that  seeks  the 
Genesee  within  the  limits  of  Glen  Iris, 
and  offers  its  mournful  cadence  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  “white  woman’s”  story. 
In  the  wilds  she  married  a Delaware 
chief,  and  even  then  she  looked  with 
longing  eyes  upon  the  white  people  in 
the  fort.  But  her  Indian  alliance  was 
too  strong,  and  when  she  trudged  all  the 
way  to  the  Seneca’s  country  she  had 
become  a full  Indian.  As  such  she 
dwelt  in  the  valley  of  the  Genesee  for 
seventy  years,  having  as  a husband 
Gardeau,  one  of  Little  Beard’s  trusted 
chiefs.  She  was  in  her  prime  during  the 
Revolution.  Sullivan  drove  her  and 
her  people  to  Niagara,  but  she  soon  re- 
turned and  earned  her  bread  by  husk- 


ing corn  for  two  negroes.  At  the  treaty 
of  “Big  Tree”  the  Senecas  would  not 
yield  possession  to  the  whites  until  they 
had  reserved  for  her  use  nineteen  thou- 
sand acres  of  fertile  land.  Twenty-five 
years  later  she  sold  all  but  two  square 
miles.  At  last  she  sold  even  that,  and 
joined  her  people  on  the  Buffalo  Creek 
reservation,  where  she  died.  Hither  to 
Glen  Iris  were  brought  her  mortal  re- 
mains after  many  years,  and  here  they 
repose  in  a spot  whose  history  cannot 
be  narrated  without  frequent  mention  of 
her  name  and  her  influence  for  the 
cause  of  humanity.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  no  accurate  portrait  of  her  is  in 
existence.  But  we  read  that  there  was 
a power  in  her  short,  lithe  figure,  and  in 
her  light  blue  eyes,  as  they  peeped  from 
under  her  eyebrows,  that  is  not  often 
given  to  her  sisters  of  a whiter  skin. 

Not  far  to  the  eastward  of  Canan- 
daigua is  the  quaint  village  of  Geneva — 
its  long  street  of  brick  residences  with 
flat-arched  windows  and  small,  round- 
topped  doors  with  brass  knockers,  giv- 
ing it  an  unmistakable  New  England  air, 
although  it  was  intended  to  rival  its 
namesake  in  Switzerland.  Nowhere 
else  in  western  New  York  will  the  trav- 
eler find  so  many  evidences  of  an  early 
settlement  as  in  Geneva,  the  Kan-a-de- 
sa-ga  of  the  Senecas,  which  Sullivan  de- 
stroyed after  leaving  the  battlefield  of 
Newtown  and  before  he  turned  west- 
ward to  destroy  the  Indian  settlements 
in  the  Genesee  valley.  This  was  the 
spot  where  Brant  and  Butler  paused  to 
divide  the  spoils  after  the  massacre  at 
Cherry  valley,  and  whither  many  a cap- 
tive had  been  brought  for  torture.  There 
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is  no  trace  of  the  castle  of  the  Senecas 
which  stood  near  the  village;  but  the 
elm  under  which  many  a council  has 
been  held  is  still  flourishing.  Here 
Kirkland  struggled  for  the  souls  of  the 
red  men;  while  at  the  same  time,  we 
learn  that  “a  person  from  Scotland  has 
established  at  Geneva  a very  respec- 
table brewery  which  promises  to  destroy 
the  baneful  use  of  spirituous  liquors.” 
Here  James  Reese,  the  friend  of  Wash- 
ington and  Morris,  became  a pioneer 
and  fought  the  efforts  of  the  “lessees” 
to  break  the  treaty  under  which  Phelps 
held  his  title.  For  many  years  Geneva 
was  larger  than  either  Rochester  or 
Buffalo.  It  was  on  the  most  direct  line 
between  the  east  and  the  west,  and  its 
trade  in  grain  and  provisions  was  so 
large  as  to  make  it  the  metropolis  of  all 
that  region. 

When  Sullivan’s  soldiers  entered  the 
Genesee  country  they  were  amazed  at 
the  huge  crops  of  corn  that  the  Senecas 
were  ready  to  harvest  for  the  Iroquois 
confederacy.  After  the  conquest  many 
of  the  soldiers  occupied  tracts  and  com- 
menced to  develop  the  remarkable  prop- 
erties of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes 
of  all  kinds.  They  found  outlets  in 
every  direction,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  all  the  largest  watersheds  in  the 
country.  Massachusetts  had  a claim  upon 
this  tract,  but  she  gave  up  to  New  York 
all  to  the  westward  of  the  meridian  that 
ran  through  the  eighty-second  mile  stone 
on  the  Pennsylvania  line.  This  line 
was  known  as  the  “preemption  line” 
because  Massachusetts  gave  to  Oliver 
Phelps  and  Daniel  Gorham  the  preemp- 
tive right  to  the  territory  from  the 


line  as  far  to  the  westward  as  a line 
drawn  north  and  south  through 
the  “big  tree”  of  treaty  fame,  at 
Geneseo.  The  tract  thus  bounded  on 
the  east  and  west ; on  the  north  by  Lake 
Ontario  and  on  the  south  by  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  henceforth  known  as  the 
“Genesee  country.”  The  Indians  were 
partially  persuaded  to  give  their  consent 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland ; but  they  did 
not  give  their  full  consent  for  several 
years,  and  even  then  it  was  some  time 
before  the  forts  at  Oswego  and  Niagara 
were  evacuated  by  the  British  troops. 
This  uncertainty  of  sovereignty  gave  an 
opportunity  for  Butler  and  Brant  to 
carry  on  a war  of  titles  under  the  name 
of  “lessees” — a movement  that  caused 
much  trouble  to  Phelps  and  Gorham. 
While  matters  were  in  this  unsettled 
state,  the  brothers  James  and  William 
Wadsworth  settled  in  Geneseo  and  be- 
gan to  develop  that  part  of  the  Genesee 
valley  that  has  made  their  names  so  well 
known  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Phelps  and  Gorham,  finding  the  Gen- 
esee tract  too  much  for  them  to  handle, 
sold  two-thirds  of  their  purchase  to 
Robert  Morris,  the  guardian  of  the 
money-chest  that  furnished  the  sinews 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Phelps  then 
appeared  as  the  heaviest  subscriber  and 
the  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the 
Connecticut  Land  company,  which  se- 
cured that  part  of  northern  Ohio  known 
as  “ the  Western  Reserve.”  The  same 
surveyors,  also,  who  staked  out  the 
Genesee  country  used  their  theodolites 
and  levels  in  the  “ New  Connecticut” — 
an  interesting  fact  that  foreshadowed  a 
similarity  in  the  men  who  settled  the 
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two  localities,  and  also  in  the  types 
of  civilization  that  they  represented. 
Robert  Morris  also  acquired  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  lands  west  of  the  Genesee, 
so  far  as  having  the  first  right  to  extin- 
guish the  Indian  titles  was  concerned. 
In  this  venture  he  was  not  so  fortunate 
as  Phelps  and  Gorham,  for  there  were 
long  and  strange  delays  in  the  Indians 
giving  their  consent.  His  financial  ob- 
ligations crowded  him  faster  than  he 
could  realize.  His  hasty  and  almost 
entire  sale  of  the  whole  tract  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pultney  and  Governor  Hornby  did 
not  save  him.  In  vain  he  waited  to 
make  good  the  release  of  the  Indians, 
which  he  had  guaranteed;  and  finally, 
returning  to  the  east,  he  died  in  a debt- 
or’s prison,  after  being  in  such  straits  as 
to  beg  his  friends  to  pay  the  postage  on 
letters  that  were  written  to  him. 

The  tract  between  Seneca  lake  and 
Keuka,  or  Crooked  lake,  is  noted  for  its 
grain,  while  the  hills  are  covered  with 
grapes  that  make  the  wines  of  this  region 
celebrated  the  country  over.  The  physi- 
cal beauties-  of  the  Seneca  slope  have 
been  immortalized  in  Watkins  Glen,  but 
the  barbarities  practised  on  the  former 
site  of  Catharine’s  town,  under  Catha- 
rine Montour,  “the  Queen  Esther  of  the 
Six  Nations,”  and  the  cruel  directress 
of  the  Wyoming  massacre,  led  to  the 
more  smooth-sounding  title  of  Havana. 
The  northern  end  of  Crooked  lake  was 
settled  by  Friends  under  James  Parker. 
Following  close  upon  their  heels  came  a 
troop  of  Yankees,  who  settled  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town.  Hence  the 
shiretown  of  Yates  county  is  called 
“Penn-Yan.”  In  those  early  days  Je- 


mima Wilkinson,  a Quaker  preacher  oi 
great  power,  settled  in  the  town  of  Dres- 
den. Her  residence  was  the  first  frame 
house  in  all  the  Genesee  country,  and 
she  was  known  as  the  “ Universal 
Friend.”  This  _ remarkable  character, 
with  a tall  and  stout  figure  and  black 
and  short  curly  hair,  could  neither  read 
nor  write;  and  yet  she  made  her  follow- 
ers believe  that  “ the  Lord  had  need 
of”  the  half  or  the  whole  of  the 
slaughtered  animal,  according  to  the 
vagaries  of  her  appetite.  So  great  is 
the  veneration  still  shown  her  that  her 
chaise  is  annually  exhibited  at  the  county 
fairs. 

The  whole  population  of  the  Genesee 
tract  in  1790  was  one  thousand,  of  which 
there  were  less  than  three  hundred  wo- 
men, two  free  negroes  and  eleven  slaves ; 
but  in  1793  the  number  had  risen  to 
seven  thousand.  Under  this  impulse 
the  legislature  abolished  taxes  hereabout 
for  a term  of  years;  allowed  aliens  to 
hold  real  property,  and  finally  permit- 
ted immigrants  from  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land to  hire  out  their  slaves  to  their 
neighbors,  provided  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  the  slaves  should  be  freed.  With 
these  and  many  other  inducements  the 
country  developed  rapidly.  Further 
treaties  with  the  Indians  resulted  in 
their  restriction  to  their  several  reserva- 
tions. Saw-mills  and  grist-mills  sprang 
up  as  if  by  magic.  Small  knots  of 
settlers  gathered  at  Friends’  settle- 
ment (Penn-Yan),  Geneva,  Culverstown 
(Watkins),  Catharinestown  (Havana), 
and  Newtown  (Elmira).  The  legisla- 
ture opened  a state  road,  one  hun- 
dred miles  long,  from  Fort  Schuyler 
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(Utica)  to  Geneva.  Another  road  was 
cut  from  Williamsburgh,  near  Gen- 
eva, one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
across  the  Alleghany  mountains  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Lycoming  creek,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Where  this  road  crossed  Con- 
hocton  creek,  Bath  was  settled.  Weekly 
markets  were  soon  held  here,  as  well  as  at 
Geneva  and  Canandaigua.  Immigrants 
came  from  the  south  by  this  route  to 
n\eet  the  New  Englanders  at  the  north. 
The  route  down  the  Genesee  to  Lake 
Ontario  and  thence  to  Albany  was  dis- 
covered to  be  cheaper  than  by  way  of 
Geneva.  The  exports  to  Canada  were 
beef  and  salt.  The  freight  on  wheat  to 
Philadelphia  was  one  shilling  a bushel; 
the  return  freight  on  dry  goods  was 
eight  shillings  per  hundred  weight. 
Down  the  Susquehanna  were  sent  also 
rafts  of  hickory,  oak  and  walnut,  and 
cattle  were  driven  overland  to  Albany, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
All  this  development  took  place  before 
the  country  had  been  settled  a dozen 
years.  Even  so  late  as  1793  flour  and 
pork  were  sent  hither  from  Philadelphia. 
In  1801  the  prices  of  the  home  markets 
ruled  as  follows:  Wheat,  5oc@$i.oo; 

corn,  37@5oc.;  rye,  52(^520.;  hay,  $5; 
butter,  ioc.;  pork,  4c.;  whisky,  50c.  per 
gallon;  suit  of  clothes,  $4;  shoes,  $1.75; 
day  laborer,  #10  and  #15  with  board.  One 
discouraged  settler,  however,  wrote:  “ It 
will  take  the  produce  of  one  acre  to 
buy  a pair  of  breeches.” 


The  story  of  the  Genesee  valley  has 
been  briefly  told.  Were  the  results 
simply  the  triumphs  of  agriculture,  the 
cause  would  not  be  far  to  seek  in  the 
rare  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  excep- 
tional tendencies  of  the  climate  for  a lat- 
itude so  far  north.  But  when,  with  the 
achievements  of  the  ground,  the  Gen- 
esee country  has  given  within  seventy 
years  to  science,  a Swift;  to  journalism, 
a Weed;  to  the  bench  and  bar,  a Mat- 
thews, a Spencer,  a Howell,  a Selden  and 
a Gardnier;  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
a Barton  and  a Letchworth;  to  the  gu- 
bernatorial chair  of  New  York,  a Hunt 
and  a Seward;  and  to  religion,  the  begin- 
nings of  even  Mormonism  and  Spiritu- 
alism, there  must  be  some  other  cause 
than  the  mere  advantage  which  nature 
gave  to  this  locality  over  other  locali- 
ties. And  yet  the  Genesee  valley  was 
considered  such  a horrible  place  that 
the  following  was  included  as  a part  of 
the  obligation  which  a master  under- 
took toward  his  apprentice,  at  Albany, 
in  1796: 

Likewise  to  give  him  four  quarters  night  schooling 
and  teach  him  to  draw  the  five  orders  of  archi- 
tecture, mensuration  and  geometry,  and  at  the  expi- 
ration of  five  years,  four  months  and  twenty-six  days 
give  him  two  good  suits  of  clothes,  the  one  suitable 
for  Sunday  apparel,  and  the  other  for  working 
clothes,  and  bind  myself  not  to  take  him  to  the 
Genesee  country. 

Frederick  G.  Mather. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
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AMASA  STONE. 


The  late  Amasa  Stone  was  born  in 
Charlton,  Massachusetts,  April  27,  1818, 
and  died  in  Cleveland  May  n,  1883. 
He  was  descended  in  the  seventh  gen- 
eration from  Gregory  Stone,  an  English 
yeoman  from  Kent,  who  sailed  to  this 
country  from  Ipswich  on  the  ship 
Increase  in  the  year  1635.  His  father, 
Amasa  Stone,  senior,  died  a few  years 
ago  in  Charlton,  Massachusetts,  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety-six  years.  Mr. 
Stone  led  in  his  youth  the  life  of  most 
New  England  boys,  assisting  his  father 
in  the  care  of  his  farm  for  part  of  the 
year  and  attending  school  the  rest  of  the 
time;  but  he  showed  even  at  that  early 
age  too  much  of  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise which  distinguished  his  maturity 
to  remain  content  with  the  narrow  circle 
of  a Massachusetts  farmstead,  and  when 
only  seventeen  years  of  age  he  left  the 
paternal  roof  and  engaged  in  business 
with  an  older  brother,  who  was  then 
carrying  on  the  trade  of  a builder  in 
Worcester.  The  stalwart  lad  went  rap- 
idly through  his  apprenticeship,  and 
before  he  attained  his  majority  was 
superintending  the  building  of  houses 
and  churches.  In  1839,  being  then 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Howe,  the  inventor  and  patentee  of 
the  famous  “Howe  Truss  Bridge,”  in 
the  construction  of  a bridge  across  the 
Connecticut  river  at  Springfield,  Massa- 


chusetts, and  a year  or  two  later  he  and 
Mr.  Azariah  Boody  purchased  from  Mr. 
Howe  his  bridge  patent  for  the  New 
England  states,  and  formed  a company 
for  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
railroad  bridges.  In  1845  Mr.  Stone 
assumed  the  duties  of  superintendent 
of  the  New  Haven,  Hartford  & Spring- 
field  railroad,  but  was  not  able  to  retain 
this  position  for  a great  while,  as  his 
rapidly  extending  construction  business 
soon  began  to  occupy  all  his  time 
and  attention.  He  made  important  im- 
provements in  the  Howe  bridge,  and 
became  known  while  yet  a young  man 
as  the  most  eminent  constructer  in  New 
England.  In  1846  the  bridge  over  the 
Connecticut  river  at  Enfield  Falls,  which 
was  a quarter  of  a mile  long,  was  carried 
away  by  a storm.  The  traffic  over  the 
New  Haven,  Hartford  & Springfield 
railroad  at  that  point  was  very  great, 
and  every  hour  of  time  which  could  be 
saved  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge 
was  of  great  value  to  the  company.  Its 
officers  sent  at  once  for  Mr.  Stone  and 
consulted  as  to  the  best  method  of  re- 
building the  bridge  and  the  time  that 
would  be  required  for  it.  He  thought 
that  by  pushing  the  work  with  the 
greatest  energy  the  bridge  could  be 
rebuilt  in  a substantial  and  satisfactory 
manner  in  forty  days.  They  placed  the 
entire  work  in  his  hands,  and  inside  of 
forty  days  the  bridge  was  completed  and 
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trains  were  crossing  it.  The  company, 
equally  pleased  and  surprised  with  this 
prompt  dispatch  of  the  work,  adopted 
resolutions  highly  complimentary  to  the 
young  builder  and  gave  him  a check 
of  a thousand  dollars  outside  of  his  con- 
tract. Soon  after  this  Mr.  Stone  dis- 
solved partnership  with  Mr.  Boody  and 
formed  another  firm  with  Mr.  D.  L. 
Harris,  for  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  and  still  another  with 
Mr.  Stillman  Witt  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Harbach  for  the  construction  of  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus  & Cincinnati  rail- 
road from  Cleveland  to  Columbus.  This 
was  an  enterprise  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude and  reflected  equal  credit  on  the 
ability  and  the  courage  of  the  contrac- 
tors, as  a great  part  of  the  payment 
made  to  them  was  in  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company,  which  was  at  the  time 
of  very  doubtful  value.  But  their  sagac- 
ity proved  to  be  equal  to  their  courage, 
and  the  stock  became  extremely  valua- 
ble as  soon  as  the  road  was  completed. 
In  this  case,  as  in  most  others  where 
Mr.  Stone  was  employed  as  a contrac- 
tor of  great  public  works,  he  made  such 
an  impression  of  integrity  and  capacity 
upon  the  owners  that  he  was  offered  the 
superintendency  of  the  road.  He  ac- 
cepted it  in  1850,  and  thereafter  made  his 
home  in  Cleveland.  He  immediately 
assumed  another  most  important  task  in 
the  construction  of  a railroad  from  Cleve- 
land to  Erie,  a difficult  and  harrassing 
task,  which  was  nevertheless  accom- 
plished with  the  most  brilliant  success. 
On  the  completion  of  the  road  Mr.  Stone 
was  appointed  also  its  superintendent. 
He  remained  for  some  years  superintend- 


ent of  both  the  roads  mentioned  as  well 
a director  in  the  companies  which 
owned  them.  He  was  also  for  a long 
time  president  of  the  Cleveland,  Paines- 
ville  & Ashtabula  railroad,  and  in  1858, 
in  company  with  his  partner  and  life- 
long friend  Stillman  Witt,  he  contracted 
to  build  the  Chicago  & Milwaukee  rail- 
road, of  which  he  became  and  remained 
for  many  years  a prominent  director. 
He  was  also  a director  of  the  James- 
town & Franklin,  and  of  the  Tuscarawas 
Valley,  now  the  Cleveland,  Lorain  & 
Wheeling  railroad,  and  of  several  others. 

As  we  look  over  the  records  of  those 
busy  and  fruitful  years  there  seems  to 
be  no  limit  to  the  activity  of  Mr.  Stone. 
He  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  successful  railway  contractors 
and  administrators  in  the  United  States, 
but  there  was  not  a single  department 
of  financial  or  industrial  enterprise 
in  which  he  did  not  seem  to  bear  a 
conspicuous  and  most  useful  part.  He 
was  one  of  the  leading  bankers  of  the 
state  of  Ohio — a director  in  the  Mer- 
chants’ bank,  the  Bank  of  Commerce, 
the  Second  National  bank,  the  Com- 
mercial National  bank  and  the  Cleve- 
land Banking  company,  all  of  the  city 
of  Cleveland.  He  was  president  of  the 
Toledo  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Ohio,  and  president  of  the  Mercer  Iron 
and  Coal  company.  He  also  gave 
financial  aid  and  wise  and  sagacious 
counsel  to  many  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. He  constructed  iron  mills, 
woolen  mills,  car  works  and  other  man- 
ufacturing establishments.  He  designed 
and  built  the  union  passenger  depot  at 
Cleveland.  He  was,  we  believe,  the 
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first  man  to  design  and  build  pivot 
bridges  of  long  span,  and  he  was  con- 
stantly introducing  important  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  railway 
cars,  locomotives,  and  all  the  applian- 
ces of  the  great  transportation  system 
of  the  country.  During  the  war  for 
the  Union  Mr.  Stone  was  an  ardent  and 
active  supporter  of  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  whom  he  was  a 
trusted  friend  and  counselor.  The 
President  frequently  sent  for  him  to 
come  to  Washington  to  advise  him  in 
the  most  important  problems  of  supply 
and  transportation  of  the  army.  He 
tendered  him  an  appointment  as  briga- 
dier-general, for  the  purpose  of  super- 
intending the  construction  of  a military 
railway  from  Kentucky  to  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  a project  which  was  on  Mr. 
Stone’s  advice  afterwards  relinquished 
by  the  government. 

In  these  multifarious  occupations,  in 
which  he  used  himself  with  unsparing 
energy  and  industry,  his  health  became 
somewhat  impaired,  and  soon  after  the 
war  closed  he  met  with  a great  misfor- 
tune in  the  death  of  his  only  son,  Adel- 
bert  Barnes  Stone,  a youth  of  the  most 
amiable  character  and  the  highest  prom- 
ise, who  was  drowned  while  bathing  in 
the  Connecticut  river,  being  at  the  time 
a student  of  Yale  college.  In  the  hope 
of  some  benefit  to  his  shattered  health, 
he  sailed  to  Europe  with  his  family  in 
1868,  and  spent  thirteen  months  abroad 
in  travel  and  in  a close  and  intelligent 
observation  of  public  works  and  other 
material  interests  in  Europe,  the  fruits 
of  which  were  frequently  seen  in  his  en- 
terprises after  his  return.  In  1873,  at 


the  earnest  solicitation  of  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  and  other  large  stockholders 
of  the  Lake  Shore  road,  he  assumed 
charge  of  that  road  as  managing  di- 
rector, but  two  years  afterwards  resigned 
it,  and  from  that  time  onward  steadily 
declined  any  position  involving  great 
labor  or  responsibility.  But  his  mind 
was  too  active  to  rest  in  indolence, 
and  his  energies,  which  had  all  his  life 
been  mainly  devoted  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lived,  was  now  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  moral  and  mental  improve- 
ment. He  had  for  many  years  been 
planning  in  his  mind  a series  of  impor- 
tant benefactions  to  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, and  he  now  devoted  his  leisure  to 
carrying  them  successively  into  effect. 
He  first  built  and  endowed  the  Home 
for  Aged  Women  on  Kennard  street,  a 
beautiful  and  estimable  charity,  by 
means  of  which  ladies  striken  in  years 
and  misfortune  find  a peaceful  refuge 
for  their  age.  His  next  work  was  the 
construction  and  presentation  to  the 
Children’s  Aid  society  of  the  commo- 
dious stone  edifice  on  Detroit  street  as 
a place  of  shelter  and  instruction  for 
destitute  children  gathered  up  by  that 
admirable  institution  from  our  streets, 
and  saved  from  lives  of  vice  and  igno- 
rance to  be  placed  in  respectable  Chris- 
tian homes.  When  this  work  was  com- 
pleted he  made  ready  in  his  mind  for 
the  greatest  and  most  important  of  his 
benefactions.  On  condition  that  the 
Western  Reserve  college  at  Hudson 
should  remove  to  Cleveland  and  assume 
in  its  classical  department  the  name  of 
his  lost  and  lamented  son,  he  endowed 
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it  with  the  munificent  sum  of  half  a 
million  dollars,  which,  at  his  desire, 
after  his  death,  was  increased  by  his 
family  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  In  each  of  these 
cases  he  gave  not  merely  his  money,  but 
his  constant  labor  and  supervision  in  all 
the  details  of  construction  and  admin- 
istration. He  gave  of  himself  as  liber- 
ally as  of  his  means. 

It  would  seem  superfluous  to  say  any- 
thing to  citizens  of  Cleveland  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Stone’s  personal  traits  of  char- 
acter, but  as  this  Magazine  will  be  read 
by  many  who  have  never  met  him,  a 
word  on  this  subject  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  impression  which  he  made 
upon  everyone  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  was  of  absolute  personal  integ- 
rity. So  impossible  was  it  for  him  to 
deviate  by  the  breadth  of  a hair  from 
the  strict  line  of  veracity  that,  although 
he  was  one  of  the  most  courteous  and 
kindly  of  men  in  his  personal  inter- 
course, his  strict  adherence  to  truth  and 
accuracy  was  irritating  to  those  who 
were  not  equally  rigid  in  such  matters. 
He  could  not  pay  a compliment  which 
involved  a deviation  from  fact.  He  was 
so  truthful  that  it  was  difficult  for  him 
to  understand  that  any  man  could  be 
anything  else ; and  after  sixty  years  of 
constant  experience  with  every  class  of 
mankind,  it  was  still  easy  for  a plausible 
liar  to  deceive  him.  This,  however, 
could  never  happen  but  once  with  the 
same  person,  and  there  was  something 
weighty  in  his  indignation  when  roused 
by  any  act  of  meanness  or  falsehood. 

In  his  youth  and  early  manhood  he 
was  possessed  of  unusual  physical  and 


mental  powers.  It  was  his  custom  to 
wake  up  in  the  night,  after  a short  sleep, 
and  lying  in  bed,  to  pass  several  hours 
of  the  time  he  should  have  given  to 
slumber  in  what  he  called  the  “head- 
work”  of  his  enterprises,  in  the  solution 
of  knotty  arithmetical  and  mechanical 
problems  occurring  in  the  course  of  his 
business.  At  last,  becoming  aware  that 
the  habit  was  not  a wholesome  one,  he 
gave  it  up,  and  by  sheer  force  of  will 
compelled  himself  to  take  an  adequate 
amount  of  repose.  With  the  perfect 
health  and  strong  nerves  of  youth  this 
was  possible ; but  the  time  came  when 
sleep  would  not  approach  at  his  bidding, 
and  in  his  later  years  insomnia  brought 
on  a severe  penalty  for  former  overwork. 

He  had  a mind  remarkable  for  its 
grasp  both  of  great  and  minute  matters. 
In  discussing  the  construction  of  a rail- 
road he  could  compute,  without  putting 
pencil  to  paper,  the  probable  expenses 
of  engineering  and  equipment,  amount- 
ing to  millions;  and  he  was  equally 
ready  in  the  smallest  things.  I was  with 
him  one  day  when  he  was  buying  a 
wedding  present  for  a young  friend. 
Holding  in  his  hands  a massive  piece 
of  silverware,  he  asked  the  price,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  given  he  rejoined: 
“That  is  (so  much)  for  the  silver  and  (so 
much)  for  the  work.”  The  astonished 
silversmith  admitted  that  this  rapid  cal- 
culation was  correct. 

He  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days 
one  of  the  simplest  and  most  unassum- 
ing of  men.  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  was  anything  of  diffidence  or  dis- 
trust in  his  nature ; on  the  contrary,  he 
was  perfectly  aware  of  his  own  powers 
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and  confident  in  the  exercise  of  them. 
But  he  never  lost  the  inherent  American 
democracy  of  his  character ; the  pud- 
dler  from  the  rolling-mill,  the  brakeman 
of  the  railroad,  was  always  as  sure  of  a 
courteous  and  considerate  hearing  from 
him  as  a senator  or  a millionaire.  There 
was  no  man  in  the  country  great  enough 
to  daunt  him,  and  none  so  simple  as  to 
receive  from  him  the  treatment  of  an 
inferior.  He  was  a man  extraordinarily 
clean  in  heart,  in  hand,  and  in  lips. 
His  closest  intimates  never  heard  a 
word  from  him  which  might  not  have 


been  spoken  in  the  presence  of  ladies 
in  a drawing  room.  He  hated  slander 
and  scandal  of  every  kind ; he  not  only 
would  never  share  in  it,  but  he  would 
not  tolerate  it  in  his  presence.  His 
Puritan  conscience,  which  afforded  him 
so  high  and  so  rigid  a standard  of  con- 
duct in  great  affairs,  was  equally  un- 
bending in  all  the  lesser  matters  of  daily 
concern.  Of  his  domestic  life  I feel 
that  I have  no  right  to  speak  in  detail 
in  this  place.  I can  simply  say  what 
many  know,  that  a better  husband, 
father  and  friend  never  lived. 

J.  H. 
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Frank  Wade,  with  his  brother,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  late  in  the  summer 
of  1827,  at  a term  of  the  supreme  court, 
held  at  Jefferson,  the  seat  of  Ashtabula 
county.  That  then,  as  now,  was  the 
highest  court  in  the  state,  and  could 
alone  admit  applicants  to  the  bar.  It 
was  originally  an  “ambulatory  court,” 
always  “ on  the  circuit.”  It  had  to  hold 
one  term  in  each  of  the  ever  increasing 
number  of  counties.  Two  of  the  three 
judges  constituted  a quorum.  They 
exercised  the  right  of  reserving  cases 
for  a full  bench — court  in  banco — the  origin 
of  the  court  as  it  now  exists.  The 
earlier  of  Hammond’s  ‘Ohio  Reports’ 
(first  of  the  state)  contain  cases  decided 
on  the  circuit  and  in  banco.  The  judges 
were  paid  a thousand  dollars  a year, 
were  allowed  nothing  for  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  were  expected  to  visit  every 


county-seat  each  twelvemonth,  and  did 
when  accessible.  A part  of  the  north- 
west at  times  could  not  be  reached.*  A 
history  of  the  early  jurisprudence  of  the 
state  would  be  in  order  and  interesting. 
Maugre  the  meager  salaries,  Ohio  was 
fortunate  in  its  supreme  judges — Pease, 
Tod,  Huntington,  Hitchcock,  Sherman, 
Grimkie,  Wood,  Lane,  and  others.  They 
established  its  jurisprudence  on  very 
enduring  foundations.  Few  of  their 
cases  have  been  shaken.  The  court 
had  appellate  and  jurisdiction  in 
error  from  the  common  pleas — the  only 
other  court  of  record.  It  also  had  a jury, 
and  might  and  did  try  cases  of  murder 
directly.  The  later  attempts  to  relieve 
suitors  by  increasing  the  number  of 

*Judge  Peter  Hitchcock  used  to  drive  a sorrel 
horse  in  a wooden-springed,  light  wagon,  painted 
yellow,  annually  over  the  state  for  many  years. 
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courts  is  a weak  device.  It  but  makes 
endless  the  already  wearying  way  of  the 
law. 

Admission  to  the  bar  was  then  not  a 
mere  matter  of  form.  The  examinations 
were  thorough  and  searching — often 
conducted  by  the  judges  themselves. 
No  standing  conundrums  were  proposed, 
as  “the  rule  in  Shelly’s  case.”*  It  is 
said  that  Frank  Wade  had  never  been  in 
a court  of  record,  had  never  seen  a su- 
preme judge,  until  called  to  the  ordeal 
of  his  examination,  which  we  know  the 
Wades  successfully  passed.  There  is 
no  profession  so  uncertain  as  the  law. 
Of  all  who  study  it,  twenty  per  cent,  is 
a fair  estimate  of'those  who  succeed. 
Lawyers  are  grown  rather  than  made. 
They  are  never  born.  No  gifts  can 
make  a lawyer.  It  is  largely  the  youth’s 
own  work.  Will  and  staying  power — 
years,  many  of  them,  are  necessary — 
natural  aptitude,  talent,  genius,  are 
great  helps ; industry,  patience  and  time 
will  do  more.  In  no  other  calling  can 
men  so  little  forecast  results,  and  I may 
say  in  no  other  are  the  final  results  of 
the  mere  lawyer  more  unsatisfactory. 
He  may  sit  and  contemplate  the  leathern 
backs  of  his  two  or  three  thousand  law 
books,  and  for  the  rest,  innumerable 
pigeon  holes,  filled  with  yellow  papers, 
tokens  of  work  and  woes  innumerable. 
These  are  the  reflections  of  the  weary 
old  lawyer  at  the  close,  not  the  antici- 
pations of  the  young  barrister  at  the 
beginning. 

Frank  Wade  was  now  an  attorney  and 

•It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  older  law  that 
while  this  famous  rule  is  preserved  as  one  of  judg- 
ment, the  case  itself  is  lost,  was  never  reported. 


counselor  at  law,  and  solicitor  in  chan- 
cery. He  has  taken  the  oath  of  office, 
his  name  recorded  on  the  then  small 
roll  of  men,  some  of  whom  are  to  be 
honorably  distinguished,  and  he  has  the 
clerk’s  certificate  of  the  fact  bearing  the 
broad  seal  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  of  Ohio.  It  was  very  unusual  then 
for  a farmer’s  boy  to  attempt  to  break 
away,  escape  to  a profession,  most  of 
all  the  law.  He  was  always  subjected 
to  criticism  more  or  less  sharp.  “He 
feels  above  farmer’s  work,  he  wants  to 
wear  broadcloth  every  day.”  “He’s  a 
lazy  chap.”  “He’ll  never  come  to  any- 
thing,” and  more  of  that  sort.  The  law 
was  supposed  to  open  to  the  fortunately 
fated  an  easy  road  to  riches,  honor, 
leisure.  The  average  mind  has  no  con- 
ception of  the  labor  of  those  to  whom 
labor  comes,  of  the  wearying  soul 
anguish  of  those  to  whom  it  does  not. 
In  Ashtabula  at  that  time,  there  had 
been  but  one  or  two  instances  of  young 
men  who  had  studied  law.  Young 
Joshua  R.  Giddings  had  been  admitted 
in  1821.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a 
rarely  exceptional  young  man.  1 1 was  not 
likely  these  Wade  boys — two  of  them — 
would  prove  to  be  of  the  same  order.  Of 
the  two,  less  was  expected  of  the  more 
silent,  thoughtful  elder.  So  wise  is  the 
world.  Frank  heard  that  he  was  talked 
about  when  he  went  off  with  the  drover, 
and  more  when  he  went  with  Ned  to 
Canfield.  All  that  was  past.  He  was 
safely  at  the  bar.  He  felt  he  had  the 
pith  in  him.  It  must  now  work  to  the 
surface  and  show  itself  to  the  world. 

The  usually  perplexing  problem  with 
the  young  lawyer  is  where  to  plant  him- 
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self.  He  often  supposes  that  somewhere 
is  a place — an  opening — yearning  for 
him.  He  sometimes  spends  months  in 
looking  for  it.  I never  knew  one  of 
these  young  men  to  find  it.  They  find 
all  the  places  taken,  all  the  openings 
filled.  In  the  nature  of  things,  they  al- 
ways are.  I like  better  the  answer  of 
the  young  man  who,  in  reply  to  the 
question  of  a lawyer  in  a western  town, 
“Are  you  looking  for  an  opening?” 
said  : “ No.  I am  looking  for  a place 

to  maize  one.”  For  the  Wades  there 
was  small  choice.  They  were  west. 
No  one  thought  of  going  east,  and  few 
south.  At  about  the  geographical  cen- 
tre of  broad  Ashtabula  was  the  town- 
ship of  Jefferson.  The  region  was  mo- 
notonously level.  The  earth  at  the 
centre  had  managed  to  lift  itself  by  an 
imperceptible  swell,  a foot  or  two,  and 
here  in  1811  the  commissioners  of  the 
county  established  the  county-seat.  No 
one  now  can  form  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  muddy,  sodden  little  town, 
largely  of  log  buildings,  when  the  young 
Wades  went  there  for  examination.  The 
woods  were  very  near,  walling  it  in  all 
round.  They  still  covered  the  whole 
country,  with  stumpy  and  muddy  roads 
through  them  leading  to  it;  the  wide 
swampy  lands  were  traversed  on  log- 
ways  of  sections  of  trees  twelve  or  eigh- 
teen inches  through,  laid  side  by  side, 
sometimes  for  a mile  in  extent.  Here 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  consisting 
of  a president-judge — a lawyer  elected 
as  were  the  supreme  judges,  by  the 
legislature — and  three  associates,  lay- 
men, sat  three  times  a year.  It  had 
universal  jurisdiction,  civil,  criminal  and 


probate;  also  licensed  public  houses, 
then  called  taverns,  as  was  the  better  old 
English  way.  It  also  had  appellate 
jurisdiction,  and  in  error,  in  all  cases 
arising  before  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
collectively  dispose  of  infinitely  a larger 
number  of  cases,  and  settle  the  rights 
to  a larger  sum  total,  than  do  the  courts 
of  record.  Like  all  new  communities, 
the  pioneers  of  the  Western  Reserve 
were  litigious.  The  causes  of  their  suits 
and  the  sums  involved  would  throw  a 
curious  light  on  their  character  and 
time.  To  go  to  a lawsuit  between  others, 
above  all  go  to  court  at  Jefferson,  War- 
ren or  Chardon,  was  a great  thing. 
To  be  called  as  a juror  gave  a man  im- 
portance. He  not  only  heard  the  law- 
yers, they  talked  to  him.  He  was  a part 
of  the  tribunal ; ever  afterward  a man 
of  note  in  his  neighborhood.  The  young 
advocate,  whether  in  the  log  house  of 
the  magistrate  or  the  larger  forum  of  the 
common  pleas,  was  sure  of  a large  and 
very  appreciative  audience,  than  which 
nothing  gives  so  much  interest  and  con- 
sequence to  a trial  and  the  man  con- 
ducting it.  Trial  by  jury  is  incidentally 
valuable,  as  it  so  largely  adds  interest 
and  importance  to  the  ordinary  admin- 
istration of  law.  Contrast  the  usual 
nisi prius  courts,  with  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  in  session.  Note 
the  attentive  throngs,  the  presence  of 
reporters  in  the  one;  the  emptiness  and 
sleepy  silence  of  the  other.  Day  by 
day,  in  the  capital,  the  third  coordi- 
nate department  of  the  government 
discharges  its  high  and  sacred  functions 
without  a solitary  spectator.  At  the 
best  a casual  visitor  flits  in,  with,  per- 
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haps,  a lady.  A minute  satisfies  their 
curiosity,  and  they  glide  away.  The 
gravest  cases  are  heard  and  decided  in 
the  presence  of  counsel  and  the  officers 
and  pages  of  the  court  only.  The  phi- 
losophy of  the  history  of  a free  people 
may  be  largely  drawn  from  its  legisla- 
tion, its  character  and  bent,  its  genius 
from  its  litigation — its  crimes  even. 

For  aids  in  practice  the  young  Wades 
had  Tidd  and  Chitty.  The  Ohio  legisla- 
ture and  the  courts  had  secured  for 
them  about  the  best  system  of  proced- 
ure the  common  law  was  capable  of — 
simple,  practical,  safe.  The  gains  by 
the  later  code  were  of  doubtful  value. 
Its  good  was  nearly  all  due  to  the  modi- 
fied English  practice.  Its  bad  was  its 
own,  abundant,  and  due  to  the  tendency 
of  the  later  years  for  mere  detail,  which 
mars  alike  constitutions  and  statutes — a 
weak  love  for  analysis,  which  has  ren- 
dered trials  interminable  and  multiplied 
sub-issues  until  the  few  verdicts  obtained 
cannot  be  sustained.  These  are  faults 
of  the  bar,  as  courts  and  lawyers.  If 
the  young  barristers  looked  for  adjudged 
cases,  they  must  still  go  mainly  to  Eng- 
land. Hammond’s  first  volume  was 
published  in  1823.  There  were  about 
twenty-five  volumes  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court  reports,  a few  United 
States  circuit  court  volumes,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  of  each  of  the  oldest 
states.*  No  old  lawyer  had  them  all. 
These  young  men  had  none  of  them. 

* Happy  time  ! Ere  the  weak  wash  of  the  forty 
odd  volumes  of  state  report  seach  year,  the  despair 
of  the  lawyer,  adding  immensely  to  his  work,  and 
nothing  to  his  learning.  He  wants  to  know  what  the 
law  is.  He  need  not  care  what  the  courts  of  Beer- 
sheba  say  about  it. 


The  Ohio  statutes  at  that  time  were 
found  in  the  twenty-ninth  volume,  “ The 
Sheepskin  Code”  of  the  lawyers. 

Of  the  more  notable  lawyers  they 
found  at  the  bar  of  Ashtabula  Samuel 
Wheeler,  Mr.  Giddings  and  two  or  three 
others.  O.  H.  Fitch,  Horace  Wilder, 
S.  S.  Osborn  and  O.  H.  Knapp  were 
admitted  at  about  the  same  time,  as  was 
Seabury  Ford,  the  future  governor  of 
the  state,  in  adjoining  Geauga.  William 
L.  Perkins  and  James  H.  Paine  were  at 
Painesville  of  that  county,  as  was  S.  W. 
Phelps.  Rufus  P.  Spalding  must  have 
come  to  the  bar  about  the  same  time, 
and  Sherlock  J.  Andrews  and  John  W. 
Willey  were  at  Cleveland.  Warren  had 
its  bar;  so  had  Ravenna.  The  practice 
of  “ riding  the  circuit”  like  a Methodist 
preacher  never  obtained  on  the  Reserve 
as  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of 
the  state. 

No  one  has  ever  told  us  of  Frank 
Wade’s  first  case,  which  usually  stands 
in  the  lawyer’s  memory  as  the  hunter’s 
first  deer,  the  lover’s  first  kiss,  and  costs 
him  as  many  tremors  and  as  much  fever. 
Of  course  it  was  before  a magistrate. 
It  may  have  been  a small  trespass,  or  a 
case  growing  out  of  the  universal  course 
of  business,  of  giving  notes  of  hand 
payable  in  specific  articles,  or  “neat 
stock,”  “grain,”  “store  pay”  or  more 
general  still,  “in  produce.”  These  were 
a fruitful  source  of  litigation,  small  and 
large,  reaching  to  my  time.* 


♦Among  my  first  considerable  cases  in  the  Ohio 
supreme  court  was  one  on  a writing  to  pay  for  a 
farm  in  wool.  The  case  of  Hostatt  was  another,  in 
a small  way,  before  a justice  of  the  peace.  He  had 
a due-bill  for  two  dollars  and  a half,  payable  in  pro- 
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It  is  possible  his  first  case  was  before 
his  brother-in-law,  Cadwell,  to  settle  a 
controversy  about  some  “ saw-logs. ” 
That,  or  Cadwell  was  a party.  Frank 
had  no  case  and  was  beaten.f 

Another  source  of  litigation  arose  from 
the  method  of  land  sales  on  the  Reserve. 
Few  paid  for  lands  at  purchase,  and  took 
a contract  of  sale  from  the  owner  or 
agent,  called  in  the  language  of  the  time 
an  “ article.”  The  buyer  “ articled” 
the  land.  They  should  have  been  re- 
corded. They  seldom  were.  Of  course 
the  land  office  knew  of  the  sale,  strangers 
never.  Often  the  purchaser  either  never 
took  possession,  or  abandoned  it  if  he 
did.  Years  run  on  without  his  being 
heard  from,  the  owner  knows  nothing 
of  him.  The  articles  become  forfeit  for 
nonpayment,  without  notice  to  the 
buyer.  Many  “lots”  or  fractions,  so 
held  were  “bought  out  from  under  him” 
— the  holder,  still  in  possession,  as  it  was 
called.  There  were  grave  questions  of 
“betterments,”  as  the  improvements  were 
called.  Most  of  the  owners  were  non- 
residents. The  legislature  came  to  the 
aid  of  holders.  The  cases  were  numer- 


+S.  S.  Osborne,  a student  and  partner  of  Giddings , 
had  the  other  side.  Himself  became  prominent  at 
the  bar,  and  later  a leading  member  of  the  Ohio 
senate.  He  was  my  informant.  He  said  at  that 
time  Frank  could  hardly  speak  at  all ; but,  though 
modest,  was  the  most  courageous  man  that  ever 
faced  a court. 


duce.  The  maker  tendered  wheat.  Of  course 
Hostatt  failed,  a tender  being  kept  good.  He 
wanted  whisky.  “W’eat  ! w’eat  1 w’at  kin  I do 
with  w'eat?”  he  demanded.  ‘W’isky  now,  I knows 
right  w’ere  I kin  turn  that.  ’’ 


ous,  sometimes  difficult,  important  and 
interesting.* 

Mr. Wade,  like  most  young  lawyers,  did 
a good  deal  of  waiting  for  clients.  That 
is  the  ordeal.  He  had  to  see  himself 
passed  for  other  men  his  inferiors,  be- 
cause they  were  his  seniors.  The  cool, 
phlegmatic  New  Englanders  have  al- 
way  been  slow  to  trust  young  men.  “I 
was  alway  too  young,”  said  a witty  man 
in  his  decline,  speaking  of  them,  “Until 
it  was  discovered  that  I was  too  old!” 
It  is  still  the  rule  with  them.  Such  was 
his  standing,  however,  that  in  1831  he 
formed  a partnership  with  J.  R.  Gid- 
dings,  which  introduced  him  to  a much 
wider  practice,  and  more  important 
cases.  The  position  of  junior,  for  a 
young  or  ordinary  man,  to  one  of  the 
standing  and  nature  of  Mr.  Giddings  is 
full  of  peril.  He  is  apt  to  be  over- 
shadowed, dwarfed.  He  keeps  the 
books,  looks  up  the  law,  runs  errands, 
serves  notices,  helplessly  dependent 
upon  the  senior,  whose  clients  never  be- 
come his.  He  never  secures  any  of 
his  own.  He  merely  answers  ques- 
tions as  to  him — his  engagements.  In 
court  he  is  helpless  alone.  Always  lean- 
ing on  his  partner,  he  can  never  go  alone. 
Frank  Wade  never  filled  this  role.  He 
was  of  good  age,  had  confidence,  courage 
and  will  power.  He  had  taken  root 
and  made  healthful  growth.  He  was  now 

*N.  D.  Webb  of  Warren,  was  a noted  lawyer  in 
this  class  of  cases.  Nearly  all  the  leading  lawyers, 
had  many  of  them.  It  may  be  remarked  that  law- 
yers’ fees  were  then  ridiculously  small,  usually  paid  in 
kind  and  stipulated — the  amount  in  advance.  I 
once  received  twelve  bushels  of  wheat  for  trying  a 
case  before  a J.  P.  and  a jury.  Wheat  was  fifty 
cents  per  bushel. 
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to  occupy  a larger,  wider  field  for  him- 
self as  for  the  firm. 

It  is  said  that  few  young  men  ever 
showed  less  aptitude  for  public  speak- 
ing than  did  he.  The  testimony  to  this 
is  unanimous.  Probably  no  modern 
people  possess  more  native  aptitude  for 
effective  speech  than  the  born  Ameri- 
cans of  the  present  time.  No  people, 
ancient  or  modern,  not  excepting  the 
ancient  Greeks,  more  readily  become 
fluent  speakers.  As  an  art,  oratory  is 
everywhere  lost.  One  wonders  when 
he  thinks  what  a controlling  part  speech 
exercises  in  all  human  affairs,  private 
as  well  as  public,  that  so  little  attention 
is  paid  to  training  men,  and  women  as 
well,  in  the  use  of  words  orally. 

Wade  seemed  an  exception  to  his 
countrymen,  who  do  now,  in  schools, 
give  very  ineffective  attention  to  elocu- 
tion. They  did  then,  some,  but  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  higher  schools.  His  ef- 
forts were  for  a long  time  dead  failures 
— so  flagrantly  so  that  he  was  laughed 
at,  ridiculed,  for  the  sorry  showing  he 
made.  The  shame  and  mortification  it 
cost  him,  the  effort  of  will,  persistence 
and  endurance  of  actual  labor  and 
agony,  to  finally  win  success  as  a speak- 
er, were  never  known  to  others,  not 
even  to  Ned,  who  had  some  of  the  same 
difficulties  to  overcome.  He  had  never 
attempted  a declamation,  or  to  recite, 
save  from  the  dismal  ‘Day  of  Doom,’ 
of  the  great-grandfather.  The  moment 
he  rose  to  his  feet,  ideas  fled,  memory 
was  annihilated,  language  was  dead ; a 
more  sensitive,  less  self-sustained  man 
would  have  never  tried  but  once — mak- 
ing such  a failure.  Many  instances  of 


abandonment  of  the  profession  for  this 
cause  are  well  known.  The  American 
young  lawyer  must  become  an  advocate 
— that  was  the  rule.  Frank  Wade  was 
to  be  an  advocate — not  a mere  halting, 
hemming  stammerer,  but  an  advocate,  an 
orator,  strong,  bold,  effective ; and  such 
he  became.  Not  merely  an  average,  a 
fair  speaker,  but  he  pushed,  battled, 
toiled,  to  the  first  rank,  and  among  the 
very  foremost  of  that.  Even  in  his 
worst  day  he  refused  to  write  and  com- 
mit a speech.  It  is  rare  that  a lawyer 
can  find  the  time  for  that.  Fie  scorned 
it.  He  would  become  a ready,  effective, 
attractive  speaker — and  he  did  as  stated. 

The  faculty  of  rising  in  court,  stating 
the  case,  conducting  the  examination 
of  numerous  witnesses,  arguing  the 
questions  of  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence, during  a protracted,  sharply  con- 
tested trial ; and,  on  the  close  of  the 
evidence,  without  intervening  time,  then 
proceed  to  the  presentation  of  the  case, 
law  and  evidence,  clearly,  strongly,  log- 
ically, with  pertinence,  wit,  eloquence, 
perhaps  pathos,  alway  astonishes  the 
lay  spectators,  as  it  well  may.  Such 
efforts  rank  with  the  best  work  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  the  men  capable 
of  it,  habitually,  must  have  much  men- 
tal excellence  of  a high  order.  An  ad- 
vocate who  at  will  did  such  work, 
Mr.  Wade,after  years  of  failure, became; 
and  he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  it  while  he 
lived.  Perhaps  this  was  really  his  great- 
est success. 

The  first  necessity  of  successful  advo- 
cacy is  entire  belief  in  the  justice  of  a 
cause.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  an  advo- 
cate to  convince  himself  he  is  right, 
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however  he  may  fare  with  court  and 
jury.  It  is  a poor  advocate  who  can- 
not do  this;  a careless  one,  or  a very 
bad  case,  where  he  does  not  do  it.  It 
is  a reproach  to  the  bar — many  good 
and  very  pious  men  are  called  upon  to 
shake  their  heads  over  it — this  constant 
spectacle  of  honorable  men,  earnestly 
contending  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  case,  one  of  whom  must  be  in  the 
wrong,  and  must  know  he  is.  They 
with  charitable  effort  cannot  understand 
it.  Indeed  ! Divines,  the  most  learned 
and  pious,  differ  as  to  the  meaning  of 
passages  of  writ  called  holy,  given  as 
both  sides  aver  by  divine  inspiration. 
They  used  to  burn  one  another  for  this 
difference.  As  for  lawyers  it  should  be 
remembered  that  of  civil  cases  not  one 
in  ten  involves  directly  a question  of 
moral  right  and  wrong.  They  usually 
are  to  determine  which  of  two  parties  is 
to  suffer  a loss,  occasioned  by  the  act 
of  a third.  One  man  liable  to  a loss 
goes  to  a lawyer  and  gives  him  his  ver- 
sion of  the  provable  facts,  who,  making 
fair  allowance,  honestly  finds  the  law 
with  him  and  commences  a suit.  The 
party  sued  tells  his  version  to  another 
lawyer, who,  making  the  same  allowance, 
finds  he  has  a good  defense  and  denies 
the  cause  of  action.  From  that  day  to 
the  trial  each  party  looks  for  witnesses  to 
sustain  his  version  of  the  facts,  and  each 
lawyer  searches  for  cases  and  rules  to 
support  his  version  of  the  law.  When  we 
remember  that  a man  can  argue  himself 
into  or  out  of  anything,  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  each  lawyer  sits  down  to  the 
trial  with  the  conscientious  belief  that 
he  is  right.  The  trouble  is  not  in  the 


law  nor  in  the  lawyers,  but  in  the  facts. 
Neither  party  knew  them  all.  The  best 
and  most  honest  efforts  of  both  sides  in 
proof  still  leave  them  in  some  doubt. 
This  fairly  illustrates  the  true  position 
of  the  really  good  lawyer,  who  would 
not  intentionally  deceive  himself,  and 
who  would  no  more  tell  a lie  to  the 
court  or  jury  than  any  true  man  would 
tell  a lie  in  an  ordinary  transaction.  If 
he  did,  the  lawyer  on  the  other  side 
would  instantly  expose  him.  The  fact 
that  the  contests  of  lawyers  are  face  to 
face  in  the  open  courts,  in  presence  of 
interested  and  curious  spectators,  keeps 
men*  at  their  best,  true,  honest  and  chiv- 
alrous. Even  criminals  must  be  de- 
fended with  learning  and  zeal.  The 
state  appoints  the  judge,  the  prosecutor; 
the  jurors  are  its  citizens,  a part  of  the 
state.  So  are  the  sheriff  and  his  officers, 
the  press  and  public  are  against  the  ac- 
cused, have  cornered  him.  They  bring 
him  from  the  jail  and  place  him  in  the 
dock.  In  the  name  of  decency,  has  not 
the  state  sufficiently  the  advantage  ? A 
lawyer  can  perform  no  more  sacred  duty 
when  called  to  his  side  than  to  give 
him  his  best  and  most  effective  services. 
I utterly  repudiate  Lord  Brougham’s 
rule — as  do  American  lawyers  generally. 
A lawyer’s  first  duty,  over  and  above 
his  client,  is  to  the  law.  He  must  make 
fair  and  honorable  use  of  such  means 
only  as  to  him  appear  clean  and 
real.  This  excludes  perjury,  and  simu- 
lated evidence ; with  these  let  him  not 
forget  God,  and  do  his  best.  He  will 
then  only  secure  a fair  trial,  such  as  the 
law  and  all  good  men  award  to  the 
worst  criminals.  These  were  the  rules 
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of  Frank  Wade’s  professional  life. 

Unquestionably  he  seldom  tried  a 
case  without  believing  he  was  right, 
ought  to  succeed,  and  so  did  his  best. 
That  best  was  usually  among  the  very 
good — the  best  of  his  time  and  opportu- 
nities. His  excellence  as  a lawyer  con- 
sisted in  the  clearness  with  which  he 
apprehended  the  real  matter  in  dispute, 
where  and  upon  what  it  rested,  upon  what 
it  turned,  and  what  in  the  white  light  of 
law  would  govern  and  control  it.  These 
means  were  to  be  found  and  applied. 
Law  with  him  was  a science,  not  a trade. 
Its  reason — philosophy — he  mastered, 
could  deliver  them  into  the  easy  appre- 
hension of  the  court  in  strong,  well- 
selected  language,  best  adapted  for  for- 
ensic presentation.  As  an  advocate  he 
had  that  rarest  of  powers — that  of  clear 
seeing  and  clear  statement — statement 
which  outruns  argument ; precludes  it ; 
statement  which  argument  sometimes 
obscures.  All  great  truths  should  be 
left  to  their  own  simple  assertion.  The 
advocate  should  place  them  in  clear 
view  and  leave  them.  A good  advocate 
must  be  a good  lawyer.  While  he  was 
an  admirable  lawyer,  he  dealt  equally 
well — perhaps  better — with  facts.  He 
never  made  the  common  mistake  of 
overestimating  the  mental  capacity  of 
a jury.  He  never  fired  over  their  heads. 
He  knew  their  inability  for  long-con- 
tinued, hard,  intellectual  labor..  He 
never  overloaded  them.  In  the  language 
of  his  mother  and  sisters,  learned  in  the 
Feeding  Hills  before  he  was  ten  years 
old,  simple  and  chaste,  he  laid  before 
them  the  real  matter  for  them,  delivered 
it  safely  into  their  custody.  In  clear- 


ing the  field  of  all  mere  rubbish,  then, 
he  made  two  or  three  strong,  conclusive 
points,  the  fewest  that  would  dispose  of 
the  case,  in  the  most  direct,  possible 
way.  His  conclusions  were  irrefutable — 
his  premises  admitted.  It  was  only 
when  his  foundations  could  be  assailed 
that  he  was  successfully  replied  to.  All 
his  figures,  his  illustrations,  were  drawn 
from  their  own  lives — forcible,  laughable 
at  times.  Not  a soft,  bland  speaker,  he 
never  attempted  to  persuade,  lead  or 
mislead.  No  sham,  no  affectation,  no 
flattery,  no  semblance  of  demagogueism, 
no  cant,  no  hypocrisy,  but  plain,  honest, 
intense  sincerity,  working  for  conviction. 

He  had  a good,  well  knit,  well  pro- 
portioned figure  ; erect,  flexible,  well 
turned;  a noble  head,  grandly  borne; 
a face  well  featured,  striking;  a fine 
mouth,  black,  melancholy  eyes  that  had 
a way  of  burning  with  a deep,  smothered 
fire ; voice  good.  Fie  usually  began  to 
speak  standing  very  erect,  his  right  hand 
in  his  breast  within  the  vest.  When  some- 
thing striking,  emphatic — a point — was 
reached,  he  rose  on  his  toes,  threw  out 
his  hand,  sometimes  both,  with  force 
and  grace,  rising  and  sinking  on  his 
toes  in  a peculiar,  and  in  him  a very 
effective  way.  Behind  all  his  clearness 
were  force,  strength,  logic  intense,  never 
overwrought  earnestness,  and  more  than 
# all,  better  than  all,  stood  a pure-hearted, 
clean-living,  truthful  man,  every  fiber  a 
man.  All  these  made  him  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful advocates  of  his  day.  I had 
heard  him  spoken  of  as  a strong,  coarse, 
unpleasant  speaker.  Early  in  the  for- 
ties I heard  him  argue  a demurer  at 
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Warren.  I thought  him  a handsome, 
graceful,  as  well  as  a strong,  bold 
speaker.  My  early  impression  always 
remained.  He  and  his  brother  were  the 
best,  or  two  of  the  best,  special  pleaders 
in  the  state,  as  practically  they  handled 
the  rules  of  evidence  the  most  effect- 
ively. Hence  they  were  the  most  suc- 
cessful lawyers,  the  most  dangerous  op- 
ponents of  those  now  old  contests  of 
the  Northern  Ohio  bar. 

While  the  elder  brother  was  of  rather 
rude — unpolished — manners,  his  man- 
ner .to  his  opponents  was  kindly,  his  treat- 
ment generous,  unless  provoked  by  un- 
fairness, chicane  or  some  species  of 
pettyfogging,  when  his  wit  and  sarcasm 
were  something  awful.  His  own  prac- 
tice and  conduct  never  gave  occasion 
for  complaint.  Witnesses,  even  on 
cross-examination,  were  always  treated 
with  considerate  kindness,  unless  he 
suspected  a deviation  from  or  conceal- 
ment of  the  truth.  To  the  court  always 
respectful;  and  such  was  his  faculty  of 
impressing  courts  that  they  differed  from 
him  reluctantly.  His  was  the  force  that 
sometimes  carried  juries  and  courts  be- 
cause he  would  carry  them. 

An  instance  of  the  kindness  of  his 
nature,  akin  to  weakness,  illustrates  the 
manner  of  man  he  was.  He  once  dis- 
covered a man  filling  his  bag  from  his 
corn-crib,  and  he  quietly  withdrew  to 
save  the  man  the  mortification  of  dis- 
covery. He  mentioned  the  incident ; 
he  never  told  the  man’s  name. 

His  wit  partook  of  the  character  of 
his  intellect,  incisive,  and  if  men  some- 
times winced  under  it,  we  know  that  the 
man  who  could  be  thus  tender  of  the 


feelings  of  a thief  could  not  intention- 
ally wound.  Like  other  men  accus- 
tomed to  wielding  trenchant  weapons, 
he  was  possibly  unaware  of  the  effect 
of  his  blows  and  thrusts. 

The  firm  of  Giddings  & Wade  be- 
came the  leading  law  association  of 
their  immediate  neighborhood,  when 
under  the  changed  character  of  the 
business  habits  of  denser  population 
and  the  consequent  diversity  of  employ- 
ment; by  the  opening  of  channels  of 
communication,  the  growth  of  lake 
marine,  the  causes  and  character  of 
litigation  changed  and  multiplied.  It 
was  not  until  comparatively  recently 
that  the  admiralty  laws  of  congress  were 
extended  to  the  great  lakes.  Their 
want  in  the  meantime  was  supplied  by 
legislation  of  the  state,  which  permitted 
suits  for  supplies,  wages,  claims  for 
damages,  for  all  causes  of  action 
against  a craft  by  name,  in  any  county 
along  the  lake  coast,  in  whose  waters 
service  of  process  could  be  made,  no 
matter  where  or  by  whom  owned. 
Geauga  had  a port,  Ashtabula  had  two. 
There  was  power  in  the  courts  to  change 
the  venue  of  marine  cases,  as  of  others. 
Shipping  increased.  Lake  Erie  was 
stormy.  There  were  many  cases  for 
collisions,  especially  between  steamers 
and  sailors,  as  between  steam  vessels  or 
sailors.  Many  of  these  became  famous 
cases.  They  paid  well.  In  the  autumn 
of  1835,  Mr.  Wade  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Ashtabula  county, 
which  office  he  held  for  its  term  of  two 
years.  The  rules  of  evidence  are  the 
same  in  criminal  and  civil  cases.  A 
good  law  pleader  will  not  fail  in  his  in- 
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dictments.  Mr.  Wade  became  the 
model  of  his  successors.  The  so-called 
criminal  laws  are  purely  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  crime  by  penalties,  punishments, 
investigated  and  applied  by  the  courts. 
In  Ohio,  as  in  all  the  younger  states, 
there  are  no  so-called  common  law  of- 
fenses, although  in  the  administration  of 
the  statutes,  the  common  law,  its  cases 
and  rules  are  in  constant  requisition. 
The  law-makers  alway  use  its  terms, 
and  are  guided  by  its  lights,  so  that  it 
becomes  the  great  exponent  of  their 
labors.  The  criminal  law  lies  in  a nut- 
shell. Any  good  commercial  lawyer 
will  master  its  specialties  in  a short 
time.  Criminal  trials  have  attractions 
for  many  young  lawyers,  and  sparingly 
indulged  in  may  be  of  service.  The  de- 
fense usually  consists  in  showing  the  un- 
conclusive  nature  of  the  case  made  by 
the  state.  They  give  scope  for  the  apt 
advocate,  and  have  something  of  the 
fascination  and  danger  of  the  gambling 
house.  The  most  heinous  crimes  of  the 
Reserve  were  then  horse-stealing  and 
passing  counterfeit  money. 

Wade  was  a vigorous,  safe  and  popular 
prosecutor ; relentless  where  he  was 
satisfied  of  a culprit’s  guilt.  He  put 
no  others  on  trial.  The  kindness  of  his 
nature  ever  prompted  him  to  see  that 
convicts  were  as  leniently  dealt  with  as 
the  public  good  permitted. 

During  all  these  years,  as  all  the  pre- 
ceding years  of  his  life,  the  still  young 
rising,  risen,  well-grown  and  ever  grow- 
ing young  lawyer  was  the  most  popular 
young  man  of  his  time,  and  widely  ex- 
tended, ever  widening  circle.  A demo- 
crat in  life,  with  the  frankest  manners — 


the  few  he  possessed — cordial,  unpre- 
tending, warm-hearted,  quick,  strong, 
fearless,  decisive,  magnetic  to  men,  the 
most  virile  of  men,  he  was  a born  leader. 
Men  admired,  were  drawn  to,  and  fol- 
lowed him.  Never  exacting,  never  haugh- 
ty, never  imperious,  obtrusive  or  over- 
bearing; simple,  truthful,  considerate, 
tender,  a doer  for  others  all  his  life,  in  no 
way  a self-seeker  ever,  the  atmosphere  of 
him  alway  true,  manly,  a hater  of  a lie,  the 
scorner  of  sham,  the  ridiculer  of  effim- 
inacy.  Young  men  were  drawn  to 
him,  became  his  students,  adopted  his 
manner — it  often  set  badly  on  them. 
They  combed  their  hair  back  over  their 
heads.  Where  he  was  merely  frank  and 
abrubt,  they  became  coarse  and  rough; 
where  he  indulged  in  the  stronger  Eng- 
lish, they  became  profane.  In  a few 
years  the  bar  of  northern  Ohio  was  in- 
vaded by  these  rude,  swearing  carica- 
tures of  the  strong,  magnetic  man. 

His  influence,  save  in  the  matter  of 
manners,  was  wholly  good,  directly  in 
the  line  of  honor,  integrity,  manliness, 
truth,  clean  living,  industry,  and  thor- 
ough mastery  of  the  law  for  the  stu- 
dent, enterprise  in  all  pursuits.  The 
austerity,  the  lurid  theology  of  the 
Puritans,  drove  his  free,  masculine  mind, 
his  tender  nature,  to  open  revolt.  The 
reverence  of  his  self-poised  soul  re- 
mained; was  ever  strong.  He  stepped 
from  the  prisonhouse  of  bigotry  into 
the  whiter  outside  light  and  perfect 
freedom  of  thought.  The  frankness  of 
his  nature  gave  utterance  to  his  impres- 
sions, views,  opinions.  Jefferson,  Ash- 
tabula, the  Western  Reserve,  were  ortho- 
dox. The  revolt  had  begun  in  New 
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England.  The  healthy  intellect  and 
soul  of  young  Wade  had  taken  the  new 
spirit  into  the  Ohio  woods.  It  found  its 
own  utterance.  Not  offensively;  he  was 
not  a propagandist  of  these  ideas.  His 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  his 
memory  of  his  mother,  forbade  that. 
These,  his  skeptical  notions,  were  the 
one  drawback  to  his  immense  personal 
popularity.  These,  too,  infected  his 
personal  followers.  Indeed,  so  many 
marks,  so  much  of  the  obvious  Wade, 
were  borne  about  by  them,  that  those  of 
us  who  were  beyond  the  outer  ring  of  his 
growing  circle  could  generally  tell  one 
of  them  in  five  minutes,  if  he  did  not 
sooner  proclaim  himself.  This  was  the 
estimate  of  him  by  men.  I have  en- 
quired by  letters  in  vain  for  the  estimate 
of  him  by  women.  Thus  far,  the  form 
of  no  woman  has  flitted  across  the  field 
of  vision.  He  had  much  to  win  the 
respect,  admiration  and  confidence  of 
women.  I presume  that  he  did  not  seek 
their  society.  So  manly  a man  must 
have  been  anxious  for  their  good  opinion. 
Men  widely  differ  in  this  regard.  I have 
known  many  strong  men  to  whom  the 
grace  of  women  was  not  necessary. 
Wade  may  have  been  one  of  them.  I 
may  secure  more  light. 

At  the  October  election  of  1837  Mr. 
Wade  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  senate. 
In  1839  he  was  placed  in  nomination 
again  for  the  senate  and  defeated.  The 
causes  were  peculiar.  In  1841  he  was 
reelected.  He  resigned,  but  was  elected 
again  the  ensuing  autumn.  I shall  have 
ample  occasion  later  to  deal  with  the 
politician  and  statesman  after  the  judge. 

The  firm  of  Giddings  & Wade  was 


dissolved  in  the  spring  of  1837,  by  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Giddings,  and  the  new 
firm  of  Wade  & Ranney  was  formed. 
Mr.  Ranney  had  been  a student  of  the 
late  firm,  was  to  develop,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  first,  legal 
minds  of  the  state,  and  take  rank  with 
the  great  American  lawyers  and  jurists. 

The  year  1837  saw  the  first  of  the 
great,  wide-spread  commercial  disas- 
ters of  the  country,  and  presented  a new 
test,  a new  ordeal,  a new  problem  for 
the  American  people.  Its  causes, 
though  then  well  understood,  were  less 
obvious  than,  with  wider  induction  and 
larger  experience,  they  appear  to  us  now. 
One  of  them  was  the  war  of  Andrew 
Jackson  on  the  old  United  States  bank, 
the  removal  of  the  public  monies  from 
its  vaults  to  the  seven  pet  state  banks; 
the  over  issue  by  them,  stimulated  by 
him;  the  general  consequent  inflation 
of  bank  issues;  the  monstrous  growth 
of  credits;  the  wild  and  universal  epi- 
demic speculation,  mainly  in  real  estate; 
the  multiplication  of  new  cities,  mostly 
on  paper.  The  collapse  came  of  course. 
It  is  nientioned  here  because  the  late 
firm  of  Giddings  & Wade  had  been 
among  the  speculators,  especially  in  the 
city  and  water  lots  of  the  Maumee — 
platted  for  cities  from  its  mouth  to  Fort 
Wayne.  The  firm,  the  individual  mem- 
bers and  many  friends,  became  bank- 
rupt. Wade  made  large,  timely  sales, 
but  they  were  caught.  For  him,  as  for 
his  younger  brother,  there  was  but  one 
way  of  escape — liquidation,  payment. 
All  the  large  earnings  for  years  were 
henceforth  devoted  to  this,  a sacred 
purpose,  until  the  last  dollar  was  hon- 
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orably  extinguished.  Mr.  Wade  had  to 
become  thrifty  and  careful  of  expendi- 
ture. The  country  at  large  took  refuge 
in  a general  bankrupt  law.  Two  have 
been  enacted,  amended,  carefully  ad- 
ministered and  repealed  within  our 
time,  indicating  that  the  sense  of  the 
American  people,  enlightened  or  other- 
wise, is  adverse  to  a bankrupt  law  as 
an  institution  of  commerce.  However 
that  may  be,  neither  member  of  the  old 
firm,  nor  did  the  younger  Wade,  think 


of  shelter  in  the  provisions  of  the  older 
act. 

The  next  year,  1841,  witnessed  the 
second  of  the  most  important  events  of 
the  life  of  B.  F.  Wade.  It  would  be 
quite  in  accord  with  the  usages  of  personal 
history  to  state  a marriage  in  parenthe- 
sis or  a foot  note.  These  papers  are 
constructed  in  my  own  way.  This 
thing  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  a desultory 
chapter. 

A.  G.  Riddle. 
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In  the  middle  of  July,  1758,  Christian 
Frederick  Post  received  orders  from  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  proceed  to 
the  western  part  of  the  province  and 
endeavor  to  withdraw  the  Indian  tribes 
there  from  the  French  interest.  Post 
was  an  unassuming  Moravian  preacher. 
He  had  come  from  Germany  in  1742. 
For  several  years  he  had  preached 
among  the  Indians,  and  he  had  marriqd 
a baptized  Mohican  woman.  His  own 
temperament  and  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indian  character  caused 
him  to  be  well  fitted  for  the  duty  with 
which  he  was  entrusted.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Tom  Hickman,  an  in- 
terpreter, and  a number  of  Indians, 
among  them  Pisquetumen  and  Welle- 
meghihink.*  The  Indians  were  at  Ger- 


*In the  ‘ Pennsylvania  Archives  ’ we  find  this  name 
printed  Willm.  McKaking.  See  volume  III.  page 
520.  In  Proud’s  ‘History  of  Pennsylvania’  it  ap- 
pears as  Willamegicken  and  Wcllemeghihink.  See 
volume  II.,  appendix. 


mantown,  a hamlet  a few  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia.  When  Post  arrived  there 
on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  he  found  them 
all  drunk,  except  Wellemeghihink,  who 
had  gone  to  Philadelphia  for  a horse 
that  had  been  promised  him.  Post 
waited  until  near  noon  the  next  day  for 
his  return,  and  when  he  came  he  was  so 
drunk  that  he  could  get  no  farther,  and 
Post  was  obliged  to  proceed  without 
him.  Post  had  a good  deal  of  trouble 
to  get  his  Indians  off,  as  they  made  out 
to  be  generally  either  drunk  or  sick ; 
but  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  month,  he  at 
length  got  properly  started  on  his  peril- 
ous journey.  At  Fort  Allen,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  twentieth,  he  met  with 
serious  opposition  from  King  Teedyus- 
cung.  Two  years  before,  at  Easton, 
Teedyuscung  had  made  a treaty  of  peace 
and  friendship  with  the  English.  He 
was  now  about  fifty  years  old.  He  is 
described  in  the  records  of  the  time  as 
“a  lusty,  rawboned  man,  haughty  and 
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very  desirous  of  respect  and  command.” 
He  had  also  a great  capacity  for  fire- 
water. “ He  can  drink  three  quarts  or  a 
gallon  of  rum  a day  without  being  drunk.” 
Hence  there  is  no  telling  what  quantity 
he  must  have  imbibed  on  those  festive 
occasions  when  he  became  intoxicated, 
as  at  the  council  at  Easton,  when  it  is 
said  that  he  and  “his  wild  company 
were  perpetually  drunk,  very  much  on 
the  Gascoon,  and  at  times  abusive  to 
the  inhabitants.”  He  was  also  “ full  of 
himself,  saying  frequently  that  which 
side  soever  he  took  must  stand,  and  the 
other  fall.”f  He  declared  that  he  had 
been  made  king  by  ten  nations,  namely, 
the  united  Six  Nations,  and  the  Dela- 
wares, Shawanese,  Mohicans  and  Mun- 
ceys.  “He  carried  the  belt  of  peace 
with  him,”  he  said,  “ and  whoever  would 
might  take  hold  of  it.”  At  this  treaty 
he  declared  that  he  was  present  by  the 
appointment  of  these  ten  nations,  and 
that  what  he  did  they  would  all  confirm. 
Yet  a day  or  two  afterwards  he  qualified 
this  statement.  He  was  not  sure  that 
he  could  prevail  on  the  Ohio  Indians. 
“I  cannot  tell,”  he  said,  “that  they  will 
leave  off  doing  mischief;  ” and  he  ad- 
vised the  English  to  make  themselves 
strong  on  that  side.  He  was  right  as 
to  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio.  His  treaty 
was  effective  so  far  as  regarded  the  In- 
dians on  the  Susquehanna,  but  the 
tribes  in  the  Ohio  Valley  scouted  his 
authority. 

Teedyuscung  now  protested  against 
Post’s  proceeding  on  his  mission.  “His 
reasons  were,”  says  Post,  “that  he  was 
afraid  the  Indians  would  kill  me,  or  the 


French  get  me;  and  if  that  should  be  the 
case  he  should  be  very  sorry,  and  did  not 
know  what  he  should  do.”  His  opposition 
was  such  that  but  three  of  the  Indians 
offered  to  go  any  farther  with  Post.  “We 
concluded,”  says  Post,  “to  go  through 
the  inhabitants,  under  the  Blue  moun- 
tains, to  Fort  Augusta,  on  Susquehanna.” 
This  fort  stood  at  Shamokin, where  Sun- 
bury  now  stands.  It  was  built  in  the 
summer  of  1756.  Post  arrived  there  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  July.  “It  gave  me  great 
pain,”  he  says,  “to  observe  many  plan- 
tations deserted  and  laid  waste,  and  I 
could  not  but  reflect  on  the  distress  the 
poor  owners  must  be  drove  to,  who 
once  lived  in  plenty,  and  I prayed  the 
Lord  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity  to 
the  distressed.”  At  Fort  Augusta  the 
unpleasant  news  was  brought  by  some 
Indians  that  the  English  army  had 
been  destroyed  at  Ticonderoga,  which 
so  discouraged  one  of  his  companions, 
“Lappopetung’s  son,”  that  he  refused 
to  accompany  the  expedition  any 
farther.  This  reduced  Post’s  original 
company  to  only  two  men,  evidently 
Pisquetumen  and  Tom  Hickman.  He 
must  here  have  recruited  his  force,  as 
we  know  that  he  afterwards  had  at  least 
four  men  with  him.  One  of  those  whom 
he  here  picked  up  was  Shamokin  Daniel, 
and  Shamokin  Daniel  afterwards  turned 
out  to  be  a thorn  in  the  flesh.*  At  the  fort 

*The  Indians  at  Shamokin  were  a very  depraved 
set.  Good  David  Brainerd,  who  had  visited  them 
some  years  before,  says  of  them : “The  Indians  of 

this  place  are  accounted  the  most  drunken,  mis- 
chievous and  rufifian-like  fellows  of  any  in  these 
parts;  and  Satan  seems  to  have  his  seat  in  this  town 
in  an  eminent  manner.  ’’ — Brainerd' s Diary,  Se£t. 
1 3>  *745' 


+‘  Pennsylvania  Archives,’  volume  II.  page  724. 
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they  were  furnished  with  everything 
necessary  for  the  journey,  and  on  the 
twenty-seventh  they  “set  out  with  good 
courage.”  After  various  adventures 
they  came,  on  the  seventh  of  August, 
in  sight  of  Fort  Venango.*  “I  prayed 
the  Lord  to  blind  them,”  says  Post, 
“as  he  did  the  enemies  of  Lot  and 
Elisha,  that  I might  pass  unknown.” 
They  slept  that  night  within  half  gun- 
shot of  the  fort.  On  the  tenth  they 
met  an  Indian,  and  one  whom  Post  be- 
lieved to  be  a renegade  English  trader, 
from  whom  they  learned  that  they  had 
lost  the  way,  and  that  they  were  within 
twenty  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Upon 
this  they  struck  off  to  the  right,  and 
slept  that  night  “between  two  moun- 
tains.” On  the  second  day  after  this  they 
came  to  the  Connoquenessing,or,  as  Post 
writes  it,  the  Conaquanoshon,  where, 
he  says,  was  an  old  Indian  town,  fifteen 
miles  from  Kushkushkee.f  “ The  point 
at  which  Post  saw  the  Conaquanoshon 
was  probably  about  where  Harmony 
now  stands,  as  this  village  is  just  fifteen 
miles  in  a straight  line  from  Newport, 
which  occupies  the  sight  of  Cushcush- 
cunk,  or  Kosh-kosh-kung.  If  this  sup- 
position is  correct  there  must  have  then 
been,  in  1758,  ‘an  old  Indian  town’  upon 
or  very  near  the  ground  on  which  Har- 
mony is  built.”  X 

From  this  point  they  sent  Pisquetu- 

*This  was  the  French  fort  at  the  mouth  of  French 
creek.  It  was  called  by  the  French,  Fort  Machault. 

f This  name  is  variously  spelled  in  the  old  records. 
In  Weiser’s  journal  it  is  written  Coscosky  ; in  Wash- 
ington's journal,  Ruskusko\  in  Post's  journal,  Kush- 
kushkee ; while  two  other  varieties  of  spelling  are 
seen  above. 

JHist.  of  Butler  Co.,  Pa.,  p.  15. 


men  to  Kushkushkee  in  advance  of  the 
party,  with  a message  of  friendship  and 
explanation.  About  noon  they  met 
some  Shawanese  that  had  formerly  lived 
at  Wyoming.  They  knew  Post,  and 
greeted  him  very  kindly.  “I  saluted 
them,”  says  he,  “and  assured  them 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania  wished 
them  well,  and  wished  to  live  in  peace 
and  friendship  with  them.”  Before  they 
reached  the  town,  two  men  came  out  to 
meet  them  and  bring  them  in.  King 
Beaver  seemed  to  be  the  chief  man  in  the 
place.  He  received  them,  and  showed 
them  a large  house  in  which  they  could 
lodge.  The  news  soon  spread,  and  the 
people  gathered  about  to  see  them. 
There  were  about  sixty  young  warriors 
who  came  and  shook  hands  with  them. 
King  Beaver  spoke  to  the  people. 
“Boys,”  said  he,  “hearken.  We  sat 
here  without  ever  expecting  again  to 
see  our  brethren,  the  English;  but  now 
one  of  them  is  brought  before  you  that 
you  may  see  your  brethren,  the  English, 
with  your  own  eyes;  and  I wish  you 
may  take  it  into  consideration.”  Then, 
turning  to  Post,  he  said,  “Brother,  I am 
very  glad  to  see  you ; I never  thought 
we  should  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  one  another  more;  but  now  I am 
very  glad,  and  thank  God,  who  has 
brought  you  to  us.  It  is  a great  satis- 
faction to  me.”  To  this  address  of 
welcome  Post  replied:  “Brother,  I re- 

joice in  my  heart ; I thank  God,  who 
has  brought  me  to  you.  I bring  you 
joyful  news  from  the  governor  and 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  your 
children,  the  Friends;  and,  as  I have 
words  of  great  consequence,  I will  lay 
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them  before  you  when  all  the  kings  and 
captains  are  called  together  from  the 
other  towns.” 

Messengers  were  at  once  dispatched 
to  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  of 
the  month  that  the  different  “ kings  and 
captains”  could  begot  together.  In  the 
meantime  Post  had  been  treated  with 
the  greatest  kindness.  The  Indians 
seemed  really  pleased  that  he  had  vis- 
ited them.  They  came  to  his  lodgings, 
where  they  would  remain  and  dance 
sometimes  until  after  midnight.  Some 
Frenchmen,  who  were  in  the  town  build- 
ing houses  for  the  Indians,  also  came  to 
see  him.  Among  those  who  came  to 
the  great  council  were  two  Indian  cap- 
tains from  Fort  Duquesne.  They 
were  very  surly.  “When  I went  to  shake 
hands  with  one  of  them,”  says  Post, 
“he  gave  me  his  little  finger;  the  other 
withdrew  his  hand  entirely;  upon  which 
I appeared  as  stout  as  either,  and 
withdrew  my  hand  as  quick  as  I 
could.  Their  rudeness  tome,”  he  adds, 
“was  taken  very  ill  by  the  other  cap- 
tains, who  treated  them  in  the  same 
manner  in  their  turn.”  With  these  two 
messengers  from  Fort  Duquesne,  had 
come  a French  captain  and  fifteen  men. 
But  Post  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them ; he  had  been  sent  to  the  Indians, 
he  said,  and  not  to  the  French.  In  the 
councils  that  followed,  the  Indians  ex- 
pressed a desire  for  peace.  “All  the 
Indians,”  said  they,  “a  great  way  from 
this,  even  beyond  the  lakes,  wish  for  a 
peace  with  the  English,  and  have  de- 
sired us,  as  we  are  the  nearest  of  kin,  if 
we  see  the  English  incline  to  a peace, 


to  hold  it  fast.”  They  entirely  ignored 
Teedyuscung,  however,  and  would  not 
hear  of  any  treaty  that  had  been  made 
by  him. 

But,  as  they  said,  they  could  not 
make  peace  alone;  it  was  necessary 
that  all  should  join  in  it,  or  it  could  be 
no  peace.  They  therefore  proposed  to 
go  to  a neighboring  town  called  Saw- 
kunk,*  and  consider  the  matter  further 
there.  To  this  Post  consented,  and 
they  set  out  on  the  twentieth.  The 
party  consisted  of  twenty-five  horsemen 
and  fifteen  foot.  They  arrived  at  Saw- 
kunk  in  the  afternoon.  Post’s  recep- 
tion there  was  not  so  friendly  as  at 
Kushkushkee.  “The  people  of  the 
town  were  much  disturbed  at  my  com- 
ing,” says  he,  “and  received  me  in  a 
very  rough  manner.  They  surrounded 
me  with  drawn  knives  in  their  hands,  in 
such  a manner  that  I could  hardly  get 
along.”  They  evidently  thirsted  for 
his  blood,  and  seemed  to  desire  some 
pretense  to  kill  him ; but  some  Indians 
coming  up,  whom  Post  had  formerly 
known,  who  now  greeted  him  in  a 
friendly  manner,  the  behavior  of  the 
others  quickly  changed.  Here  it  was 
proposed  that  he  should  proceed  to 
Fort  Duquesne,  as  there  were  eight  dif- 
ferent nations  there  who  desired  to  hear 
his  message.  To  this  Post  earnestly 
objected,  but  in  vain;  the  Indians  in- 
sisted; told  him  he  need  not  fear  the 
French,  that  they  would  carry  him  “in 


*Sawkunk  was  an  important  Indian  town  that 
stood  at  the  confluence  of  the  Big  Beaver  and  Ohio 
rivers.  The  name  signifies  “at  the  mouth,"  or 
where  one  stream  flows  into  another.  See  Boyd’s 
'Indian  Local  Names,’  page  43. 
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their  bosoms.”  They  accordingly  set 
out  for  the  fort,  but  went  only  as  far  as 
Logstown  that  day.  The  next  day, 
August  24,  they  continued  their  journey, 
and  in  the  afternoon  came  in  sight  of 
the  fort.  They  did  not  cross  over,  but 
remained  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river.  As  they  had  come  up  the  river 
from  Logstown,  the  place  where  they 
halted  was,  perhaps,  a little  below  the 
point  where  the  fort  stood.  Immedi- 
ately all  the  Indian  chiefs  at  the  fort 
crossed  over,  when  King  Beaver 
presented  Post  to  them,  saying  : “ Here 
is  our  English  brother,  who  has  brought 
great  news.”  Some  of  the  chiefs  signi- 
fied their  pleasure  at  seeing  him;  but 
one  old,  deaf  Onondago  denounced 
him.  “I  do  not  know  this  Swannock,” 
said  he;  "it  may  be  that  you  know 
him.  I,  the  Shawanese,  and  our  father 
do  not  know  him.”  The  next  day,  how- 
ever, he  acknowledged  that  he  had  been 
wrong;  he  said  that  "he  had  now 
cleaned  himself,”  and  hoped  they  would 
forgive  him. 

The  French,  and  some  of  the  Indians, 
demanded  that  Post  should  be  sent  into 
the  fort;  but  the  other  Indians  would 
not  hear  to  this.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
the  chiefs  assembled  again  and  had  a 
great  deal  of  counselling  among  them- 
selves. The  French  were  still  intriguing 
to  get  Post  into  their  hands,  but  his 
friends  would  not  give  him  up.  He  was 
told  not  to  stir  from  the  fire,  for  the 
French  had  offered  a great  reward  for 
his  scalp,  and  that  some  parties  were 
desirous  to  secure  it.  “ Accordingly  I 
stuck  constantly  as  close  to  the  fire,” 
says  he,  "as  if  I had  been  chained 


there.”  The  following  day  the  Indians 
and  a number  of  the  French  officers 
crossed  the  river  again  to  hear  what 
Post  had  to  say.  They  brought  with 
them  a table  and  writing  materials,  to 
take  down  what  might  be  said.  Post 
stood  in  the  middle  of  them  and  spoke 
at  considerable  length  "with  a free  con- 
science.” The  French,  he  says,  did 
not  seem  pleased  with  his  speech. 
" Brethren  at  Allegheny,”  said  he, 
"hear  what  I say:  Every  one  that  lays 
hold  of  this  belt  of  peace,  I proclaim 
peace  to  them  from  the  English  nation, 
and  let  you  know  that  the  great  king 
of  England  does  not  incline  to  have  war 
with  the  Indians ; but  he  wants  to  live 
in  peace  and  love  with  them,  if  they 
will  lay  down  the  hatchet  and  leave 
off  war  with  him.  We  let  you  know 
that  the  great  king  of  England  has  sent 
a great  number  of  warriors  into  this 
country,  not  to  go  to  war  with  the 
Indians  in  their  towns,  no,  not  at  all; 
these  warriors  are  going  against  the 
French.  By  this  belt  I take  you  by  the 
hand,  and  lead  you  at  a distance  from 
the  French,  for  your  own  safety,  that 
your  legs  may  not  be  stained  with  blood. 
Come  away  on  this  side  the  mountain, 
where  we  may  oftener  converse  together, 
and  where  your  own  flesh  and  blood 
lives.  I have  almost  finished  what  I 
had  to  say,  and  hope  it  will  be  to  your 
satisfaction.  My  wish  is  that  we  may 
join  close  together  in  that  old  brotherly 
love  and  friendship  which  our  grand- 
fathers had,  so  that  all  the  nations  may 
hear  and  see  us,  and  have  the  benefit 
of  it;  and  if  you  have  any  uneasiness 
or  complaint  in  your  heart  and  mind,  do 
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not  keep  it  to  yourself.  We  have  opened 
the  road  to  the  council  fire,  therefore, 
my  brethren,  come  and  acquaint  the 
governor  with  it;  you  will  be  readily 
heard,  and  full  justice  will  be  done  you.” 

After  the  council  the  French  and  In- 
dians returned  to  the  fort,  except  Post’s 
companions,  who  were  about  seventy  in 
number.  One  of  the  latter,  however, 
Shamokin  Daniel,  went  over  to  the  fort, 
though  his  comrades  disapproved  it. 
Here  he  had  some  conversation  with 
the  commandant,  and  soon  returned 
with  a laced  coat  and  hat,  a blanket, 
shirts,  ribbons,  a new  gun,  powder,  lead, . 
etc.  He  was  quite  a changed  man.  He 
reviled  Post  and  the  English,  and  “be- 
haved in  a very  proud,  saucy  and  impe- 
rious manner.”  Post  was  informed  that 
as  soon  as  they  got  back  to  the  fort,  the 
French  proposed  to  the  Indians  to  cut 
off  Post  and  his  party.  To  this  the  In- 
dians would  not  consent.  “The  Dela- 
wares,” said  they,  “are  a strong  people, 
and  are  spread  to  a great  distance,  and 
whatever  they  agree  to  must  be.”  The 
French  again  insisted  that  Post  must  be 
delivered  up  to  them ; but  the  Indians 
refused  to  do  so,  except  the  traitorous 
Shamokin  Daniel,  who  had  received  a 
string  of  wampum  to  leave  him  there. 
Post’s  friends  then  determined  that  he 
should  set  off  the  next  morning  before 
day,  which  he  did.  They  returned 
through  Sawkunk,  and  arrived  at  Kush- 
kushkee  in  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
eighth.  Pisquetumen,  Tom  Hickman, 
Shingiss,  and  the  rascally  Shamokin 
Daniel  were  of  the  party. 

Though  the  Delawares  had  treated 
Post  kindly,  and  had  refused  to  deliver 


him  to  the  French,  they  were  not  ready 
yet  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  Eng- 
lish cause.  They  were  suspicious  of 
the  English,  and  of  their  good  inten- 
tions. “It  is  told  us,”  said  they,  after 
they  had  got  back  to  Kushkushkee, 
“that  you  and  the  French  contrived  the 
war  to  waste  the  Indians  between  you ; 
and  that  you  and  the  French  intended 
to  divide  the  land  between  you.  This 
was  told  us  by  the  chief  of  the  Indian 
traders ; and  they  said  further,  c Brothers, 
this  is  the  last  time  we  shall  come  among 
you,  for  the  French  and  English  intend 
to  kill  all  the  Indians,  and  then  divide 
the  land  among  themselves.”’ 

“I  am  very  sorry,”  answered  Post, 
“to  see  you  so  jealous.  I am  your  own 
flesh  and  blood,  and  sooner  than  I 
would  tell  you  any  story  that  would  be 
of  hurt  to  you  or  your  children,  I would 
suffer  death.  And  if  I did  not  know 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  governor 
that  we  should  renew  our  brotherly  love 
and  friendship  that  subsisted  between 
our  grandfathers,  I would  not  have 
undertaken  this  journey.  I do  assure 
you  of  mine  and  the  people’s  honesty.” 
In  a council  held  on  the  fourth  of 
September,  the  chiefs  addressing  him, 
said : 

Brother,  you  very  well  know  that  yon  have  col- 
lected all  your  young  men  about  the  country,  which 
makes  a large  body,  and  now  they  are  standing  be- 
fore our  doors.  You  come  with  good  news  and  fine 
speeches.  This  is  what  makes  us  jealous,  and  we 
do  not  know  what  to  think  of  it.  If  you  had 
brought  the  news  of  peace  before  your  army  had 
begun  to  march,  it  would  have  caused  a great  deal 
more  good.  We  do  not  so  readily  believe  you,  be- 
cause a great  many  great  men  and  traders  have  told 
us,  long  before  the  war,  that  you  and  the  French  in- 
tended to  join  and  cut  all  the  Indians  off. 
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To  this  speech  Post  replied : 

Brothers,  I love  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
I am  extremely  sorry  to  see  the  jealousy  so  deeply 
rooted  in  your  hearts  and  minds.  I have  told  you 
the  truth  ; and  yet,  if  I was  to  tell  it  you  a hundred 
times,  it  seems  you  would  not  rightly  believe  me.  I 
do  now  declare,  before  God,  that  the  English  never 
did,  nor  never  will,  join  with  the  French  to  destroy 
you. 

Having  performed  the  task  that  had 
been  given  him  to  do,  Post  now  desired 
to  return  home ; but  the  Indians,  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  delayed  him  day 
after  day.  They  were  not  entirely  sat- 
isfied in  their  minds.  “It  is  a trouble- 
some cross  and  heavy  yoke  to  draw  this 
people,”  wrote  Post;  “they  can  punish 
and  squeeze  a body’s  heart  to  the 


utmost.  My  heart  has  been  very  heavy 
here,  because  they  kept  me  for  no  pur- 
pose. The  Lord  knows  how  they  have 
been  counselling  about  my  life ; but  they 
did  not  know  who  was  my  Protector  and 
Deliverer.”  At  length,  however,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  eighth  of  September, 
Post  and  his  party  set  off  from  Kush- 
kushkee,  and  proceeded  ten  miles  on 
their  return  journey.  They  suffered 
much  from  hunger  and  exposure  on  the 
way,  and  were  in  great  danger  from  the 
enemy,  but  finally  arrived  at  Fort  Au- 
gusta, on  the  twenty-second,  “very 
weary  and  hungry,  but  greatly  rejoiced 
of  our  return  from  this  tedious  journey.” 
T.  J.  Chapman. 


DANIEL  AYRAULT  SHEPARD. 


The  men  who  faced  the  wilderness  of 
the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve  in  the 
earlier  days,  and  those  of  a later  gener- 
ation who,  with  no  small  risk  and  diffi- 
culty, laid  the  foundations  of  the  great 
business  interests  that  cover  northern 
Ohio  to-day,  are  all  worthy  of  a large 
degree  of  recognition  and  a full  award 
of  praise.  Nor  need  it  be  reserved  until 
they  have  passed  away.  They  should 
be  shown  that  their  deeds  are  held  in 
memory  by  those  they  have  benefited, 
and  that  what  they  have  done  has  not 
been  forgotten.  Of  those  who  are 
allowed  to  still  serve  their  fellows  in 
various  spheres  of  usefulness,  the  one 
whose  name  is  found  above  occupies  an 
honored  place.  He  was  born  March 


12,  1810,  in  the  town  of  Wethersfield, 
Connecticut,  in  the  old  family  home 
near  the  historic  Webb  mansion,  a stop- 
ping place  of  General  Washington  in 
Revolutionary  days.  On  his  mother’s 
side  he  claimed  an  honored  French  de- 
scent from  a Hugenot  family  that  came 
early  to  this  country.  Daniel  and  Dr. 
Nicholas  Ayrault  are  mentioned  among 
those  who  most  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  American  independence.  On 
his  father’s  side  he  is  descended  from 
an  Englishman,  a shipbuilder,  who  set- 
tled in  Middle  Haddam,  Connecticut. 

A small  suggestion  felt  in  the  early 
days  may  have  much  to  do  with  the 
tenor  and  trend  of  the  later  life,  and  so 
it  was  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Shepard.  In 
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1815  there  stopped  in  front  of  his  father’s 
house  a large,  canvas-covered  wagon, 
on  a forty-days’  journey  to  Cleveland, 
in  “New  Connecticut.”  It  was  drawn 
by  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a horse.  A 
cow  was  tied  to  the  rear  of  the  wagon — 
the  water  pail  and  iron  kettles  hanging 
from  the  axletree  below.  This  wagon 
contained  the  late  Isaac  Hinckley  and 
family,  consisting  of  nine  persons,  who, 
on  reaching  Ohio,  settled  in  Brooklyn 
township.  They  stopped  for  greeting 
and  for  rest,  and  then  bade  their  friends 
a final  good-bye.  Although  scarcely 
six  years  old,  the  boy  Daniel  treasured 
the  incident,  and  to  that  must  be  attrib- 
uted the  strong  desire  that  was  early 
formed  and  strongly  held  to  make  a like 
journey;  and  in  after  years  he  obeyed 
that  early  call  to  “go  west”— long  be- 
fore Mr.  Greeley  had  formulated  that  bit 
of  advice  into  an  aphorism.  After  re- 
ceiving a common  school  education,  and 
six  months’  instruction  at  an  academy, 
with  the  addition  of  such  knowledge  of 
cabinetmaking  as  his  native  town  af- 
forded, he  spent  the  years  of  1830,  ’31, 
and  ’32  in  New  York  City,  for  the  further 
perfection  of  himself  in  the  furniture 
business.  In  June,  1833,  when  passing 
through  New  York  on  his  way  west- 
ward, he  called  oh  the  late  firm  of 
Hoadly,  Phelps  & Company,  a drug 
house  of  that  city.  The  senior  member 
of  that  firm,  Mr.  David  Hoadly,  kindly 
gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  some 
of  the  leading  men  of  Cleveland — among 
whom  were  Richard  Hilliard,  A.  D.  Cut- 
ter, Orlando  Cutter  and  Irad  Kelley.  In 
doing  so  Mr.  Hoadly  said  to  the  young 
man : “ I want  you  to  make  the  acquaint- 


ance of  these  men  on  reaching  there, 
for  you  will  then  need  friends.”  This 
kindness  was  never  forgotten. 

Mr.  Shepard  took  passage  on  one  of 
Vanderbilt’s  night  boats  for  Albany; 
from  there  by  the  “omnibus  coach” 
cars  of  the  new  railroad  to  Schenectady; 
thence  to  Utica  by  packet  boat;  by 
line  boat  on  to  Buffalo;  and  thence  by 
vessel  to  Fairport,  Ohio.  The  trip  from 
that  point  to  Cleveland  was  made  by  ox- 
cart and  stage — just  sixteen  days  after 
leaving  New  York.  All  passengers, 
when  near  Euclid  creek,  were  ordered 
out  of  the  stage  coach  and  manned  with 
fence  rails,  with  which  to  pry  their  ve- 
hicle out  of  the  mud  at  intervals,  for 
several  miles  of  the  way.  On  reaching 
Cleveland  he  found  the  hotels  on  Supe- 
rior street  filled  with  guests.  Not  a room 
or  bed  was  to  be  had.  Before  nightfall, 
however,  he  crossed  the  Cuyahoga  river 
in  a dugout,  or  log  canoe,  and  found 
lodgings  with  a private  family,  and  for 
several  weeks  he  was  there  supplied 
with  a hospitable  home.  This  journey, 
as  slow  and  difficult  as  it  may  seem  to 
us  now,  was  only  a touch  of  pioneer  life 
as  contrasted  with  the  experience  of 
others.  The  real  hardships  were  endured 
by  those  who  had  come  on  before.  Dea- 
con Isaac  Hinckley  and  family,  after 
locating — as  aftwards  narrated  by  one 
of  his  daughters — lived  eight  days  on 
nothing  but  Indian  corn  cracked  in  a 
hand  mortar.  Such  was  their  stress  that 
at  times  no  corn  was  to  be  had.  On 
another  occasion  the  deacon  offered  to 
place  a mortgage  of  fifty  dollars  on 
one  hundred  acres  of  his  farm,  which 
comprised  some  of  the  finest  land  in 
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Brooklyn  township,  for  a barrel  of  flour, 
but  none  was  to  be  obtained. 

On  his  arrival  Mr.  Shepard  presented 
Mr.  Hoadly’s  letters  to  the  parties 
named,  and  through  them  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Dr.  David  Long  and  family, 
Ashbel  Walworth  and  family,  and  others 
of  the  settlers  of  that  day,  all  of  whom 
urged  him  to  stay  and  cast  his  fortunes 
in  with  those  of  the  little  town.  The 
estimated  population  of  Cleveland  at 
that  time  was  about  thirty-five  hun- 
dred, the  larger  portion  being  from  New 
England  and  the  other  states  to  the 
east,  settlers  under  the  Connecticut 
Land  company’s  grant.  There  were 
also  a few  families  of  foreigners.  The 
people,  if  not  many  in  number,  were 
homogeneal  in  nature,  and  the  latch- 
string hung  on  the  outside  of  the  door 
of  the  poor  man’s  cottage  as  well  as  on 
that  of  the  rich  man’s  dwelling.  The 
morals  of  the  community  were  good. 
The  Sabbath  was  recognized  by  most 
of  the  people  as  a day  of  rest.  In  1833 
and  1834  the  children  of  the  emigrants 
were  first  gathered  at  a Union  Bethel 
room  under  the  hill,  and  there  taught 
to  read  in  the  English  language,  out  of 
which  union  work  grew  the  extensive 
free  school  system  of  Cleveland.  The 
teaching  in  this  school  was  both  for 
intellectual  and  moral  culture,  that  the 
children  of  the  foreigners  might  not  only 
grow  up  with  a knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  but  also  become  true  and 
patriotic  American  citizens.  Mr.  Shep- 
ard located  permanently  in  Cleveland, 
and  in  September  of  1833  commenced 
here  the  making  of  furniture.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear  him  tell  of  the  loca- 


tions and  surroundings  of  those  days. 
The  navigation  of  the  Cuyahoga  river 
by  vessels  then  extended  up  to  the  foot 
of  Vineyard  lane,  now  known  as  South 
Water  street.  The  banks  of  the  river 
to  that  point  were  only  partially  docked. 
Most  of  the  business  was  done  on  the 
east  side,  on  the  river  and  between  the 
river  and  the  line  of  Ontario  street. 
Cleveland’s  advantages  as  a growing 
centre  for  the  introduction  of  manufac- 
tures was  even  then  highly  spoken  of. 
The  plans  of  Mr.  Alfred  Kelley  for  fur- 
nishing water  power  in  connection  with 
raising  the  embankments  of  the  Ohio 
canal  at  Cleveland  were  talked  of. 
Steam  power  was  quite  limited  and  ex- 
pensive at  that  time,  and  hardly  thought 
of  as  a propelling  power  for  general  use. 

A source  of  wealth,  the  half  of  which 
was  not  then  told,  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Shepard  and  decided  the  question  of  his 
location  in  Cleveland.  It  was  the  va- 
riety and  abundance  of  the  forest  tim- 
ber found  on  the  lands  of  the  Western 
Reserve.  It  was  useful  for  the  erection 
of  buildings,  and  also  furnished  a large 
supply  of  close  grained  woods  for  inside 
finishing  purposes,  furniture  and  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  other  uses. 
One  variety  of  the  maple  found  growing 
near  the  banks  of  the  Cuyahoga  river 
and  elsewhere,  when  colored  by  the 
artist,  has  been  made  to  imitate  the 
finest  black  ebony  of  Ceylon  and  Mad- 
agascar. The  rich,  deep-colored,  mot- 
tled black-walnut  that  grew  to  a large 
size  on  the  low  lands,  and  which  is 
more  easily  worked  than  imported  rose- 
wood, was  plentiful.  The  burr  that 
grew  on  the  trunk  of  this  walnut  has 
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been  shipped  to  Paris  and  there  col- 
ored in  different  hues,  and  again  re- 
turned to  this  country  and  wrought  into 
beautiful  cabinets.  The  cherry,  of  a 
color  resembling  Cuba  mahogany,  was 
abundant;  and  also  the  white  ash  and 
white  wood  grew  quite  extensively. 
Could  the  woodman  years  ago  have* 
heard  the  voice  of  the  people  of  to-day, 
“Spare  that  tree!”  and  had  the  forests 
been  propagated  and  cared  for,  the  dis- 
eased and  dead  trees  removed  by  the 
pioneer  settler  and  those  that  succeeded 
him,  what  a change  it  would  have  made 
in  the  extent  of  growth  and  increasing 
value  of  the  timber  lands  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve.’  These  reflections  are  not 
so  much  of  a digression  from  the  purpose, 
of  this  sketch  as  at  first  thought  might  ap- 
pear. They  have  grown  out  of  the  exper- 
iences related  by  Mr.  Shepard  of  his  long 


business  days  in  Cleveland,  and  of  the 
knowledge  that  he  gained  thereby.  He 
has  always  been  a busy  and  useful  man. 
The  late  furniture  house  of  D.  A.  Shep- 
ard & Company  grew  out  of  the  busi- 
ness established  by  D.  A.  Shepard  in 
1833.  It  was  continued  until  1865,  and 
managed  by  three  brothers,  Edward 
Shepard,  D.  A.  Shepard  and  Charles  L. 
Shepard,  ana  was  closed  after  the  de- 
cease of  Edward  Shepard,  in  September, 
1866. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Shepard  is  still  living 
among  the  people  who  have  grown  up 
around  him,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  city  that  he  has  seen  grow  into  its 
present  great  proportions.  He  is  loved 
and  respected  by  all,  and  one  of  his 
chief  pleasures  is  to  live  over  again  in 
memory  and  conversation  those  stirring 
scenes  of  the  pioneer  days. 


THE  BRUSH  ELECTRIC  LIGHT— THE  HISTORY  OF  A CLEVELAND 

ENTERPRISE. 


The  success  of  the  Brush  electric  light, 
in  a commercial  as  well  as  a scientific 
sense,  is  among  the  marvels  of  even  this 
remarkable  age,  and  the  full  story  of  the 
birth  and  growth  of  this  great  invention, 
if  it  could  be  written,  would  be  replete 
with  information  of  the  most  interesting 
character.  Its  creator,  although  yet  on 
the  sunny  side  of  forty,  has  a fame  that 
has  penetrated  into  the  four  corners  of 
the  globe,  while  the  machine  he  has  fash- 
ioned creates  electric  light  and  power 
on  every  continent  and  every  ocean  of 
this  gray,  old  earth  of  ours.  Even  such 


outlines  of  that  history  as  can  be  set 
down  within  the  bounds  of  this  article 
must  hold  points  of  no  ordinary  interest. 
To  discover  the  beginning  of  the  light 
itself,  and  as  a preliminary  to  the  exten- 
sion and  upbuilding  of  the  great  lighting 
system  that  it  has  created,  a look  must 
be  taken  into  the  life  of  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Brush  himself.  He  came  of  the  best 
eastern  stock,  of  which  the  chief  char- 
acteristics were  a sturdy  good  sense  and 
honesty,  and  a ready  adaptability  of  life 
to  the  circumstances  surrounding  it.  He 
was  born  in  Euclid  township,  Cuyahoga 
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county,  on  March  17,  1849.  His  early 
days  were  spent  on  the  farm,  where  were 
laid  the  foundations  of  that  fine  physi- 
cal manhood  with  which  he  is  endowed, 
and  later  in  the  schools  of  Cleveland. 
The  bent  of  his  mind  from  the  begin- 
ning was  in  a scientific  and  inventive 
direction,  and  anything  in  his  books  or 
in  the  life  around  him  that  could  aid  in 
the  unlocking  of  the  great  storehouse  of 
nature  and  bringing  her  treasures  forth 
for  the  use  of  man,  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  and  mastered  to  its  most  trivial 
detail.  Chemistry,  natural  philosophy, 
mechanism  and  kindred  branches  were 
his  special  choice,  and  he  was  endowed 
with  a vision  that  could  take  him  past 
the  results  into  the  heart  of  the  prin- 
ciple itself.  As  a boy  he  was  always 
experimenting.  When  thirteen  years  of 
age  he  was  at  work  with  batteries  and 
magnets,  endeavoring  in  some  shape  or 
other  to  corner  and  harness  the  subtle 
giant  who  revealed  himself  only  here 
and  there  by  the  mightiness  of  his  works. 
Two  years  later  he  was  busy  with  tele- 
scopes and  microscopes,  manufacturing 
several  of  these  instruments  and  doing 
all  the  work  himself,  even  to  the  grind- 
ing of  the  lenses.  He  devised  a plan 
for  turning  the  gas  on  the  street  lamps, 
lighting  it,  and  again  turning  it  off  by 
electrical  action.  His  mind  was  active 
in  other  inventive  directions,  and  even 
then  was  marked  a peculiarity  that  has 
characterized  all  his  after  life.  He 
never  experimented  for  the  mere  pleas- 
ure of  toying  with  the  forces  of  nature, 
and  invented  nothing  for  the  mere  dem- 
onstration of  the  power  to  invent.  Each 
model  that  found  construction  at  his 


hand  must  have  not  only  a use  and  the 
power  to  perform  some  portion  of  the 
world’s  labor,  butjmust  be  in  answer  to 
some  expressed  demand  of  the  world 
therefor.  This  trait  of  character  has 
found  expression  all  through  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Brush,  and  is  one  of  the  marks 
that  set  him  apart  from  the  main  body 
of  the  world’s  great  inventors. 

On  the  completion  of  the  high  school 
course,  Mr.  Brush  graduated,  and  soon 
after  entered  the  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  chose  a special 
course  of  study  with  reference  to  his 
taste  and  purpose.  He  studied  closely, 
and  in  1869  graduated  as  a mining  en- 
gineer, being  one  year  in  advance  of  his 
class.  He  decided  to  make  his  home 
in  Cleveland,  and  returning  to  this  city 
organized  a laboratory  and  conducted 
the  business  of  an  analytical  chemist 
for  some  three  years,  being  remarked  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  work  and  his  won- 
derful skill.  He  engaged  for  a short 
time  in  the  iron  business,  but  soon  gave- 
it  up  and  commenced  the  great  labor  of 
his  life.  Mr.  Brush  had  been  a school- 
mate and  for  years  a friend  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Stockly,  at  this  time  man- 
ager and  vice-president  of  the  Cleveland 
Telegraph  Supply  company,  and  had 
several  times  been  called  upon  to  per- 
form some  special  scientific  and  electri- 
cal work  for  that  organization.  He  was 
quite  often  in  the  office,  where  naturally 
the  subject  of  electricity  was  introduced 
and  discussed  in  all  its  bearings.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  Mr.  Brush  re- 
marked that  the  subject  of  electrical 
lighting  was  one  to  Avhich  he  had  given 
no  little  thought  and  investigation,  and 
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added  the  opinion  that  he  believed  he 
could  produce  a more  efficient  machine 
than  the  Gramme  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chine, which  had  been  shown  in  Paris 
a short  time  before,  provided  there 
would  be  a public  demand  for  it  when 
created.  The  quick  mind  of  Mr.  Stock- 
ly  grasped  the  idea  at  once,  the  more 
especially  as  he  had  ere  that  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  were  his  company 
to  make  a strike  in  the  world,  it  must 
adopt  some  commanding  specialty.  He 
immediately  suggested  to  Mr.  Brush  that 
if  he  could  furnish  the  invention  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  it  a 
market  in  a time  when  the  world  was 
developing  in  so  many  directions  and 
increasing  in  its  demands  for  better 
methods  and  more  helpful  facilities.  The 
two  gentlemen  discussed  the  matter 
coolly  and  carefully,  and  with  reference 
to  all  the  dangers  and  chances  in  the 
way.  The  result  was  an  arrangement 
by  which  Mr.  Brush  should  attempt  his 
machine,  while  the  Supply  company 
should  furnish  material  and  shopwork 
as  needed.  There  were  two  tasks  that 
the  inventor  set  himself  to  perform.  The 
first  was  the  creation  of  a dynamo  ma- 
chine that  could  generate  the  proper 
amount  and  kind  of  electrical  current 
for  operating  a number  of  lamps  in  a 
single  circuit;  and  the  second,  a lamp 
that  could  successfully  work  upon  a cir- 
cuit with  a large  number  of  other  lamps, 
so  that  all  would  burn  uniformly.  These 
things  must  not  only  be  done,  but  ac- 
complished in  so  simple  a manner  that 
the  electric  light,  when  provided  in  large 
quantities,  should  be  cheaper  than  any 
other  artificial  means  of  lighting.  Mr. 


Brush  entered  upon  his  great  task  with 
a resolute  purpose  to  accomplish  it, 
working  upon  it  in  private  and  at  his 
own  convenience.  When  the  problem 
that  had  been  so  long  flitting  through 
his  mind  was  finally  captured  and  tied 
down  in  mechanism,  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  having  been  done  by  his  own 
hands,  he  carried  it  out  to  the  home 
farm  and  gave  it  a thorough  test  with 
the  horse-power  there  employed.  Hav- 
ing seen  it  work  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
next  took  it  to  the  shops  of  the  Tele- 
graph Supply  company,  where  its  com- 
ing had  been  awaited  with  a mixture  of 
hope  and  anxiety.  Less  than  two  months 
had  elapsed  since  the  conversation  re- 
corded above.  It  was  set  up  in  the 
shop,  connected  by  wires  to  an  old 
clockwork  electric  lamp  with  carbon 
joints,  and  by  a belt  with  the  main  shaft. 
The  brushes  were  adjusted,  the  armature 
revolved,  the  current  of  electricity  was 
generated,  and  the  old  lamp  shed  forth 
a brilliant  light.  It  was  a grand  success 
on  its  first  trial,  and  so  perfect  and  com- 
plete was  that  first  machine,  born  direct 
from  the  brain  of  its  creator,  that  it  was 
put  to  use  without  reconstruction  or 
change,  and  was  sold  and  is  yet  in  regu- 
lar daily  use  in  Baltimore.  In  the  close 
study  of  years,  and  in  answer  to  the  in- 
creased demands  upon  it,  Mr.  Brush  has, 
of  course,  made  many  mechanical  and 
electrical  changes  in  his  machine;  but 
his  invention  was  substantially  com- 
pleted and  embodied  in  this  first  essay, 
and  has  not  been  materially  departed 
from  since. 

The  machine  made,  the  next  step  in 
the  gradation  of  success  was  the  lamp. 
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Nothing  could  be  found  anywhere  that 
was  suitable  to  the  task  imposed,  and 
after  a long  and  fruitless  search  Mr. 
Brush  returned  to  first  principles  and 
decided  to  make  one  for  himself.  He 
believed  that  he  could  make  a satisfac- 
tory commercial  lamp  as  well  as  a 
practical  machine,  and  within  a few 
weeks  proved  that  his  faith  was  well 
founded.  This  new  lamp  proved  to  be 
an  invention  almost  equal  in  wonderful 
ingenuity  and  originality  of  construc- 
tion to  the  machine  itself.  This  dual 
triumph  had  been  recorded  before  Mr. 
Brush  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

The  light  was  now  ready  to  shine  be- 
fore men,  and  the  next  thing  was  to 
gain  for  it  a hearing  and  make  for  it  a 
market.  In  the  manner  in  which  this 
was  done  lay  much  of  its  chance  for 
success,  and  the  new  illuminant  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fall  into  safe  and  able 
hands.  The  Telegraph  Supply  company 
and  its  manager  were  the  best  mediums 
that  could  have  been  anywhere  found 
for  the  labors  that  were  to  be  done. 

No  account  of  the  Brush  light  or  the 
Brush  Electric  company  could  be  writ- 
ten without  extended  mention  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Stockly,  whose  timely  sug- 
gestion has  been  recorded  above.  He 
has  been  the  drive-wheel  of  its  business, 
and  to  him  is  due  a large  share  of  its 
marvelous  extension  and  success.  He 
had  an  admirable  training  in  a business 
direction  before  coming  into  contact 
with  the  interests  of  the  light.  He  was 
born  in  Cleveland  on  December  20, 
1843,  and  received  a thorough  course 
in  the  Cleveland  schools,  and  entered 
upon  the  study  of  law,  from  which  he 


was  diverted  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  the  necessity  thus  laid  upon  him 
of  doing  something  towards  the  support 
of  his  mother  and  her  younger  children. 
He  entered  a commission  house  on  the 
river,  and  soon  after  accepted  a position 
in  the  freight  office  of  the  Cleveland 
& Pittsburgh  Railroad  company.  A year 
later  he  went  into  the  office  of  the  Cleve- 
land Omnibus  line,  where  he  remained 
until  1866,  when  he  entered  the  Commer- 
cial National  bank,  holding  the  position 
of  paying-teller  for  five  years  and  receiv- 
ing-teller for  two  years.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  term  of  faithful  and  intelligent 
service  he  resigned  to  commence  busi- 
ness life  upon  his  own  responsibility. 
In  1872  the  Cleveland  Telegraph  Sup- 
ply and  Manufacturing  company  was 
formed,  with  George  B.  Hicks,  the 
electrical  inventor,  as  president.  In 
March,  1873,  Mr.  John  E.  Cary  and 
Mr.  Stockly  bought  a comparatively 
large  interest  in  the  company.  On 
the  request  of  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Stock- 
ly left  the  bank  and  took  general 
charge  of  the  company,  holding  the 
positions  of  vice-president  and  man- 
ager. On  the  day  the  change  was 
made  Mr.  Hicks  had  a stroke  of  paral- 
ysis, and  in  one  month  he  died,  leaving 
Mr.  Stockly  with  his  money  and  ser- 
vices devoted  to  a business  of  which  he 
knew  but  little,  and  whose  chief  main- 
stay and  reliance  had  just  been  removed. 
But  he  was  not  the  one  to  allow  an 
upper  hand  to  circumstances  without  a 
contest,  and  he  went  to  work  quietly 
and  steadily  to  master  his  new  profes- 
sion, and  to  study  out  the  needs  and 
chances  lying  before  the  science  of  elec- 
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tricity  that  had  but  then  commenced  its 
real  growth.  In  a short  time  Mr.  Cary 
also  died,  and  thus  the  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities were  still  more  heavily 
laid  upon  the  young  manager.  The  old 
company  was  soon  reorganized  under 
the  name  of  the  Telegraph  Supply 
company,  and  General  M.  D.  Leggett, 
who  had  purchased  an  interest  in  it,  was 
made  president.  The  factory  was  re- 
moved to  more  commodious  quarters, 
and  a large  and  thriving  business  was 
soon  built  up.  It  was  at  this  point  in 
the  career  of  himself  and  his  company 
that  Mr.  Stockly  and  Mr.  Brush  came 
together  as  described  above,  and  the 
Brush  light  had  a being  and  assumed  a 
position  among  the  commercial  and 
mechanical  forces  of  the  world.  In  the 
winter  an  onward  step  was  taken  when 
Mr.  Brush  and  the  Supply  company 
entered  into  an  agreement  by  which 
the  latter  obtained  sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  manufacture  and  sell  under  all 
of  the  patents  of  the  inventor,  present 
and  future,  of  any  kind  whatsoever  in 
the  line  of  electrical  science,  subject  to 
an  equitable  royalty,  which  was  at  that 
time  fixed.  On  the  completion  of 
the  agreement  with  Mr.  Brush,  Mr. 
Stockly  went  to  work  with  that  tireless 
energy  which  is  one  of  his  marked 
characteristics,  and  pushed  the  new 
business  into  the  market  as  rapidly  and 
wisely  as  could  be  done.  The  wonder- 
ful growth  that  ensued  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  total  sales  of  the  company 
in  1878  did  not  exceed  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  while  in  1883  they  were  about 
two  million  dollars.  In  1878  their  fac- 
tory was  removed  to  a four-story  block 


which  in  1880  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  in  the  next  year  they  located  in 
buildings  of  their  own.  They  had  be- 
come the  possessors  of  six  acres  of  land 
on  Mason  street,  near  the  Cleveland  & 
Pittsburgh  railroad  track,  which  was 
soon  covered  by  an  immense  and  valua- 
ble plant,  in  which  from  three  to  four 
hundred  men  are  constantly  employed. 
In  1880  the  name  of  the  Telegraph  Sup- 
ply company  was  changed  to  the  Brush 
Electric  company,  to  more  properly 
describe  it,  as  the  new  business  had 
wholly  swallowed  up  and  crowded  out 
the  old.  In  an  interesting  newspaper 
description  of  the  company,  its  business 
and  its  manager,  may  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing just  and  truthful  tribute  : 

The  amount  of  capital  now  invested  in  the  elec- 
trical business,  as  an  outcome  of  the  parent  company 
and  the  Brush  light  and  its  accessories,  is  estimated 
at  over  twenty-five  million  dollars , and  the  figure  is 
growing  every  day.  The  great  business  which  al- 
most seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  a night,  of  course 
had  its  foundation  in  a wonderful  invention,  but  that 
alone  did  not  make  it  what  it  is.  Without  except- 
ional shrewdness  and  business  skill,  it  could  not 
have  been  what  it  is  to-day  ; and  it  is  due  to  a right 
combination  of  the  invention,  of  good  business  man- 
agement, and  of  an  adequate  amount  of  capital  that 
the  enterprise  has  become  so  large.  Although  Mr. 
Stockly  found_  much  aid  and  gained  much  advice  in 
frequent  counselings  with  the  directors,  especially 
with  Mr.  James  J.  Tracy,  one  of  Cleveland’s  shrewd- 
est capitalists,  yet  the  skill,  industry  and  ability  of 
the  manager  were  among  the  chief  foundation  stones 
of  the  structure  that  has  been  reared.  He  worked 
day  and  night,  put  his  youth  and  energy  into  the 
labor,  took  risks  where  others  advised  conservatism, 
and  has  reaped  his  reward  in  an  ample  fortune  and 
an  assured  position  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life. 
He  has,  by  indomitable  energy,  indefatigable  labor 
and  persistent  pluck,  combined  with  a fine  unerring 
judgment,  worked  his  way  up,  step  by  step,  and  no 
man  in  his  native  city  of  Cleveland  who  has  watched 
his  career  begrudges  him  his  position  or  his  fortune. 
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The  works  of  the  Brush  Electric  com- 
pany are  among  the  largest  and  most 
complete,  the  busiest  and  most  wonder- 
ful, in  a mechanical  way,  of  any  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  The  company  con- 
trols all  the  Brush  inventions  and  makes 
all  the  machines,  lamps  and  other  ap- 
pliances that  are  used  by  the  Brush 
system  the  world  over,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  parts  of  Europe.  Plans 
for  these  new  works  were  made,  con- 
tracts let,  and  the  work  commenced  in 
1880.  Those  first  decided  upon  were  for 
a main  machine  shop  265  feet  long  and 


power  is  furnished  by  two  coupled  en- 
gines, with  an  aggregate  of  four  hundred 
horse-power,  a single  engine  of  five 
hundred  horse-power  and  three  smaller 
engines.  The  boiler  room  contains  six 
large  steel  boilers.  In  the  centre  of  the 
main  machine  shop  a space  is  set  apart 
for  a tool  room  and  a stock  room,  and 
for  the  superintendent’s  office.  At  one 
corner  is  the  works’  office.  The  ma- 
chinery throughout  the  establishment  is 
of  the  very  best  that  is  made  in  the 
country.  In  the  carbon  department  are 
the  furnaces  for  the  burning  of  the  car- 
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122  feet  wide  ; a wing  for  boiler  room, 
blacksmith  shop,  japanning  oven,  car- 
bon factory,  etc.,  180  feet  long,  62  feet 
wide ; a carpenter’s  shop  75  by  40  feet ; 
a lumber  shed  70  by  35  feet ; a tin  shop 
20  by  40  feet ; a stable  36  by  40  feet. 
These  buildings  were  nearly  finished 
early  in  1881,  when  it  became  evident 
that  a still  further  increase  of  capacity 
would  be  demanded,  and  a building  350 
feet  by  62  feet  was  added  for  the  carbon 
factory  and  brass  foundry.  Other  ad- 
ditions were  made  later.  The  motive 


bons,  and  provision  is  made  for  fifty 
furnaces,  each  of  a capacity  of  ten 
thousand  carbons,  capable  of  turning 
out  seventy-five  thousand  finished  car- 
bons per  day.  The  plant  for  the  grind- 
ing, mixing,  molding,  pressing,  plating 
and  packing  is  upon  a corresponding 
scale.  The  wood-working  shop,  pattern 
room,  tin  shop,  etc.,  are  all  provided 
with  the  most  perfect  appliances.  The 
lumber  shed  and  coke  shed  are  espec- 
ially adapted  for  their  purpose,  and  are 
of  large  capacity.  Soon  after  the  erec- 
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tion  of  the  main  works,  other  additions 
had  to  be  made,  among  them  a new 
machine  shop  210  by  120  feet.  All  of 
the  structures  are  of  brick  and  are  sub- 
stantially built,  and  as  near  fire-proof 
as  possible.  Across  the  street  from  the 
main  building  is  a handsome  structure, 


Mr.  Brush  usually  spends  from  ten 
o’clock  a.  m.  to  five  p.  m.  in  his  labora- 
tory, busy  as  any  man  on  the  grounds, 
and  throughly  interested  in  his  work. 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  in- 
ventions he  has  given  to  the  world  are 
the  dynamo  electric  machines,  electric 


LABORATORY  OP  C.  F.  BRUSH,  M.  E.  Ph.  D. 


built  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Brush  as  a lab- 
oratory. It  is  provided  with  every  pos- 
sible convenience  and  appliance  that 
can  help  the  inventor  in  his  great  work. 
Next  to  it,  on  Belden  street,  is  the  main 
business  office,  just  now  being  built, 
and  to  be  occupied  this  winter. 


lamps,  automatic  current  governors,  car- 
bons, batteries  for  the  storage  of  elec- 
tricity, apparatus  for  electro-plating,  ap- 
paratus for  producing  power  from  elec- 
tricity, etc.  The  grasp  of  his  mind  and 
his  mental  structure  are  of  the  most 
remarkable  character,  and  no  one  can 
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converse  with  him  for  any  length  of  time 
without  granting  him  the  possession  of 
an  accurate  and  available  scientific 
knowledge  surpassed  by  that  of  few  if 
any  among  the  learned  men  of  the  world. 
“He  is  a fine  mechanic”  says  a recent 
description  of  his  methods  of  work,  “ is 
self-taught  in  that  direction,  and  able  to 
do  any  work  in  the  shop  in  a manner 
equal  to  the  best  trained  man.  He  is 
intensely  practical,  never  sanguine,  with 
no  disposition  to  overestimate  his  work, 
and  is  an  excellent  business  man  in  the 
management  of  his  own  affairs.  So 
well  are  his  keen  judgment  and  trained 
skill  appreciated  throughout  the  Brush 
establishment,  that  if  any  one  connected 
with  it  has  really  hit  upon  some  clever 
expedient  for  advancing  work  or  im- 
proving results  it  is  with  feeling  almost 
akin  to  fear  that  it  is  submitted  to  Mr. 
Brush’s  quick  glance  and  unerring  judg- 
ment, for  if  there  be  a flaw  it  is  at  once 
detected.  If  an  exceedingly  delicate 
or  accurate  piece  of  work  is  to  be  done 
for  the  first  time,  he  will  probably  do  it 
with  his  own  hands  in  his  laboratory.” 
It  is  a recognized  fact  among  the  pat- 
tern-makers that  if  a pattern,  made  from 
one  of  Mr.  Brush’s  drawings,  deviates 
by  so  much  as  a sixty-fourth  of  an  inch 
from  the  proper  "size,  he  will  discover  it 
by  his  unaided  eye.  He  will  often  take 
a pattern  having  parallel  sides,  and, 
glancing  over  it,  detect  a difference  in 
parallelism  of  less  than  the  sixty-fourth 
of  an  inch.  On  several  occasions  he 
has,  with  no  help  but  the  four-inch  steel 
rule,  divided  off  into  hundreths  of  an 
inch,  measured  dimensions  within  two- 
thousanths  of  an  inch,  as  verified  by  the 


most  delicate  and  exact  instruments. 
He  depends  but  little  upon  text-books, 
and  usually  follows  his  own  path  through 
the  labyrinths  of  nature  rather  than 
those  made  by  his  predecessors.  After 
having  selected  the  most  approved 
method  for  the  performance  of  any  given 
task,  and  subjected  it  to  the  keenest 
mental  scrutiny,  his  next  step  is  usually 
the  preparing,  not  of  a hasty  sketch, 
but  of  a complete  working  drawing,  with 
full  details  to  scale,  ready  for  the  ma- 
chine shop.  The  whole  subject  has 
been  so  thoroughly  worked  out  in  his 
mind  by  means  of  the  rare  faculty 
which  he  possesses,  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  very  first  machine  or  piece 
of  apparatus  made  from  his  drawing  is 
found  to  be  perfect  in  every  minute  de- 
tail, and  ready  for  actual  use.  The 
world,  which  has  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Brush’s  wonderful  labors,  has  not  been 
backward  in  awarding  to  him  a full 
meed  of  praise.  He  has  been  honored 
by  the  press  of  the  old  world  and  new, 
his  light  has  carried  his  name  to  all  the 
corners  of  the  earth,  and  he  has  already 
become  the  possessor  of  a large  fortune. 
He  wears  from  Michigan  University  the 
degree  of  M.  E.  The  Western  Reserve 
University  has  conferred  upon  him  that 
of  Ph.  D.,  while  Trance  in  recognition 
of  his  services  to  all  mankind  has  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  decoration  of 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He 
carries  these  honors  modestly  and 
worthily,  and  is  ah  honor  to  America 
and  to  the  state  that  gave  him  birth. 

Viewed  from  a purely  scientific  stand- 
point, the  Brush  electric  light  is  one  of 
the  marvels  and  triumphs  of  the  day. 
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In  approaching  the  problem  of  its  con- 
struction, Mr.  Brush  was  confronted  by 
four  great  difficulties,  which  had  to  be 
overcome : First , to  provide  an  efficient 
and  economical  means  of  converting 


regulating  lamp  adapted  to  such  an 
electric  circuit,  and  so  constructed  that 
any  accidental  disturbance  of  it,  or  its 
extinction,  would  have  no  effect  upon 
the  other  lamps  in  the  same  circuit,  the 
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mechanical  power  into  electric  energy ; 
second , to  devise  a generator  able  to 
evolve  an  electric  current  capable  of 
subdivision,  to  supply  a series  of  lamps 
in  one  circuit;  third , to  invent  a self- 


lamp to  be  at  the  same  time  easy  to 
keep  in  order,  durable  and  economical 
in  power;  and  fourth , to  discover  an 
automatic  method  of  regulating  the 
supply  of  electricity  so  that  the  current 
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would  always  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
varying  requirements  of  the  circuit. 

Other  inventors  had  been  at  work 
upon  this  complex  problem,  and  although 
there  had  been  results  produced  here 
and  there,  no  one  had  yet  made  a 
machine  that  could  be  called  a commer- 
cial success,  and  nothing  was  done  that 
could  be  set  at  a point  beyond  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  There  was  no  ma- 
chine that  could  furnish  a current  for  a 
number  of  lamps,  much  less  sustain 
them  in  one  circuit  with  steadiness  and 
uniformity.  On  the  presentation  of  the 
Brush  machine  to  the  public,  so  well 
did  it  fill  all  these  requirements,  that  so 
high  an  authority  as  Scientific  Amer- 
ican declared,  in  1881,  that  “it  was  free 
from  the  defects  of  all  the  other  sys- 
tems, and  the  public,  waiting  for  just 
such  an  apparatus,  welcomed  the  new 
machine,  and  the  result  is  that  to-day 
the  Brush  electric  light  is  practically 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  field,  at  least 
forty-nine  out  of  every  fifty  that  have 
been  sold  in  this  country  being  Brush 
lights.  An  idea  of  the  great  superiority 
of  the  Brush  system  of  lighting  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  that,  with  the 
largest  sized  Brush  machine,  forty  pow- 
erful electric  lights  are  burned  in  one 
circuit,  with  an  ab'sorbtion  in  the  ma- 
chine of  thirty-six  horse-power.  We 
believe  that  no  other  system  of  light- 
ing can  maintain  one-fifth  of  this  num- 
ber of  lights5  on  one  circuit,  and  most 
are  confined  to  a single  light  to  one 
mavchijie.”  In  spgakijig  further,  the 
Scientific  American  said  : 

The  genius  of  the  inventor  of  this  system,  and  the 
energy  and  good  business  management  of  the  Brush 


Electric  Company  of  Cleveland,  have  done  more 
since  1876  to  place  the  business  of  illumination 
by  the  electric  light  upon  a practical  and  substantial 
basis  than  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  all 
other  inventors  since  the  discovery  by  Faraday,  at 
least  so  far  as  voltaic  arc  lights  areconcerned.  In  every 
sense  the  Brush  electric  light  is  a practical,  commer- 
cial success,  and  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  No 
better  proof  of  this  could  be  required  than  the  well- 
known  fact  that  no  one  can  buy  a Brush  machine  or 
lamp  at  less  than  regular  prices.  Makers  of  other 
machines  may  offer  inducements  of  every  kind,  in 
the  way  of  large  discounts  from  regular  prices,  the 
privilege  of  a trial  with  no  obligation  to  purchase, 
long  deferred  payments,  etc.,  etc.,  but  the  Brush 
company  takes  the  same  ground  held  by  George  H. 
Corliss  in  regard  to  engines,  and  claims  that  the  ap- 
paratus they  furnish  is  no  longer  experimental,  that 
it  is  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  it,  and  should  not 
be  compared  with  merely  experimental  systems 
whose  principal  recommendations  are  that  they  can 
be  bought  at  the  purchaser’s  own  price,  and  may  be 
returned  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  Brush 
dynamo-electric  machine  are  embodied 
in  the  armature,  the  arrangement  of  field 
magnets,  and  the  commutator.  The  arm- 
ature consists  of  a flat  ring  of  soft  cast- 
iron  revolving  in  its  own  plane.  This 
ring  is  composed  of  two  or  more  parts, 
each  provided  with  a series  of  grooves, 
and  insulated  from  each  other,  all  in 
such  a manner  as  effectually  to  prevent 
the  induction  of  currents  in  the  iron 
itself  when  it  is  revolved  in  a magnetic 
field.  On  this  ring  are  wound  eight 
bobbins  of  armature  conductor,  whose 
planes  radiate  from  the  axis  of  rotation. 
The  field  magnets  of  the  machine  face 
both  sides  of  the  armature,  in  the  plane 
of  its  rotation;  thus  both  sides  of  the 
flat  bobbins  of  armature  conductor  are 
exposed  to  the  direct  inductive  influence 
of  the  magnets.  This  arrangement  of 
armature  and  magnets  differs  radically 
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from  that  adapted  in  the  Gramme 
machine,  the  only  other  dynamo-electric 
machine  of  note  in  which  an  annular 
armature  is  employed.  Perhaps  the 
most  complete  and  shortest  possible  de- 
scription of  the  machine  that  has  ever 
been  made,  is  the  following  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Brush  himself  : 

Field  magnets  of  opposite  polarity  are  applied  to 
diametrically  opposite  points  of  the  annular  arma- 
ture, which  then  consists  practically  of  two  semi- 
circular magnets,  having  their  like  poles  joined. 
Each  of  these  semi-circular  armature  magnets,  if 
straightened  out,  would  be  much  longer  than  its 
own  diameter,  and  would  have  its  bobbins  wound  at 
right  angles  to  its  axis,  and  covering  the  greater  part 
of  its  length.  Now  it  will  be  evident,  that  with  a 
given  length  and  weight  of  armature  conductor,  a 
very  much  greater  number  of  convolutions  may  be 
formed  on  such  an  armature  than  would  be  possible 
on  other  armatures  whose  length  from  pole  to  pole 
is  short  compared  with  their  diameter.  But  inas- 
much as  the  field  magnets  are  applied  to  both  sides 
and  very  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  long  arma- 
ture, the  magnetic  field  in  which  the  bobbins  of  con- 
ductor move,  is  quite  as  intense  as  that  obtainable 
when  any  other  form  of  armature  is  employed,  and 
perhaps  more  so,  hence  the  electro-motive  force  of 
current  obtainable  with  an  armature  conductor  of 
given  resistance  is,  ceteris  paribus,  very  much  greater 
with  this  form  of  armature  than  with  any  other. 
For  a practical  demonstration  of  this  let  us  consider 
the  Brush  machine  known  as  size  number  7.  In 
this  machine  the  resistance  of  the  armature  conductor 
measured  through  the  brushes  on  the  commutator(the 
resistance  is  the  same  in  all  positions  of  the  com- 
mutator), is  about  four  ohms  ; in  some  machines  a 
trifle  more,  in  others  a trifle  less,  according  to  the 
purity  of  the  copper  wire  employed.  When  the 
armature  is  rotated  at  its  normal  speed  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  revolutions  per  minute,  in  its 
normal  magnetic  field,  the  electro-motive  force  de- 
veloped in  its  conductor  is  sufficient  to  maintain  its 
normal  volume  of  current  through  an  external  re- 
sistance, including  the  field  magnets  of  the  machine, 
of  fully  eighty  ohms,  or  through  a resistance  twenty 
times  as  great  as  its  own.  No  other  form  of  dynamo- 
electric  machine  has  yet  shown  a result  comparable 
with  this.  This  current  operates  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  powerful  electric  lights  arranged  in  a single 


circuit , giving  to  each  an  arc  of  about  two  milli- 
meters length.  The  resistance  of  these  arcs  averages 
about  four  and  a half  ohms  each,  as  shown  by  many 
careful  measurements  of  different  lamps,  both  singly 
and  in  groups.  The  bobbins  of  wire  on  the  arma- 
ture of  the  Brush  machine  are  not  connected  to- 
gether in  a single  circuit,  but  each  pair  of  diamet- 
rically opposite  bobbins  only  are  connected  to- 
gether. The  two  free  ends  of  the  conductor  thus 
formed  of  each  pair  of  bobbins  are  carried  to  the 
commutator  and  attached  to  diametrically  opposite 
segments  thereon,  which  segments  are  not  connected 
with  any  other  bobbins.  Thus  each  pair  of  bobbins 
is  entirely  independent  of  any  other  pair.  In  this 
arrangement,  which  secures  important  advantages, 
the  Brush  machine  again  differs  radically  from 
the  Gramme,  and  all  similar  continuous-current 
machines. 

The  commutator  consists  of  four  separate  rings  of 
metal,  each  ring  consisting  of  two  nearly  semi-circular 
segments,  whose  ends,  on  one  side,  are  separated  by 
a considerable  space.  This  space  is  occupied  by  a 
piece  of  metal  attached  to  an  adjoining  ring,  and 
known  as  an  “insulator.”  It  is  insulated  by  an  air 
space  from  each  of  the  segments  between  whose  ends 
it  is  located,  the  other  ends  of  the  segments  being 
simply  separated  by  a single  air  space.  The  office 
of  the  “insulator”  is  to  separate  either  of  the  brushes 
which  collects  the  currents  from  the  commutator,  from 
both  segments  during  a certain  interval,  and  twice 
in  each  revolution  of  the  commutator.  During  these 
separations,  the  two  bobbins  of  wire  on  the  armature, 
which  are  connected  with  the  pair  of  segments,  are 
not  only  out  of  the  general  circuit  but  are  open  cir- 
cuited themselves,  so  that  no  current  can  circulate 
in  them.  Each  pair  of  bobbins  on  the  armature  is 
thus  provided  with  a commutator  ring,  and  the  seg- 
ments of  this  ring  occupy  the  angular  position  with 
regard  to  other  segments  that  its  bobbins  occupy 
with  regard  to  bobbins  attached  to  the  said  other 
segments.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  only  one  pair 
of  armature  bobbins  is  out  of  the  general  circuit  at 
one  time;  and  this  is  made  to  occur  when  the  said 
bobbins  are  at  and  near  the  neutral  points  of  the 
armature,  and  are  not  in  a condition  to  contribute  to 
the  general  current.  Now,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
“insulators”  above  described,  the  idle  bobbins 
would  afford  an  easy  passage  for  the  currents  from 
the  aciive  bobbins,  and  thus  destroy  the  efficiency 
of  the  apparatus. 

A word  as  to  the  lamps.  The  pecu- 
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liar  features  of  these  are  the  great  sim- 
plicity of  their  construction,  their  ease 
of  management,  safety  against  internal 
derangement,  great  regularity  of  work- 
ing, the  double  magnet  circuit  convey- 
ing currents  of  opposite  direction,  by 
means  of  which  any  number  of  lamps 
may  be  operated  in  a single  circuit 
without  any  irregularity  of  action;  the 
short  circuiting  safety  attachment,  by 


ARC  LAMP. 


which  any  lamp  offering  an  abnormally 
great  resistance,  owing  to  the  final  con- 
sumption of  its  carbons,  or  other  cause, 
will,  without  any  change  of  strength  in 
the  main  current,  automatically  short 
circuit  the  said  lamp  and  thus  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  general  circuit,  the 
multiple  sets  of  carbons  burning  suc- 
cessively without  the  intervention  of 


any  switching  or  other  special  mechan- 
ism, and  yet  securing  the  maintenance 
of  the  light  for  any  desirable  length  of 
time  without  requiring  attention ; lastly, 
the  absence  of  any  adjustment  to  be 
made  by  the  attendant,  other  than 
placing  the  carbons.  The  lamp  con- 


SAFETY  ARC  LAMP. 


tains  no  clockwork  of  any  character, 
and  has  no  complex  mechanism  of  that 
kind  whatever.  The  movement  of  the 
upper  carbon,  actuated  by  gravity,  is 
controlled  by  a simple  annular  clamp 
which  surrounds  the  rod  carrying  the 
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carbon.  When  the  lamp  is  in  operation 
one  side  of  this  clamp  is  lifted  by  mag- 
netic action ; this  causes  it  to  grasp  and 
raise  the  rod  and  thus  separate  the  car- 
bons. As  the  carbons  burn  away  the 
magnetic  action  diminishes,  and  the 
clamp  and  rod  move  gradually  down- 
ward, maintaining  only  a proper  separa- 
tion of  the  carbons ; but  when  the  tilted 
annular  clamp  finally  touches  the  sup- 
porting floor  from  which  it  started,  any 
further  downward  movement  will  at 
once  release  the  rod  and  allow  it  to 
slide  through  the  clamp  until  the  latter 
is  again  brought  into  action  by  the  in- 
creased magnetism  due  to  the  shortened 
arc  between  the  carbons.  In  continued 
operation  the  normal  position  of  the 
clamp  is  in  contact  with  its  lower  sup- 
port, the  office  of  the  controlling  magnet 
being  to  regulate  the  sliding  of  the  rod 
through  it.  If,  however,  the  rod  acci- 
dentally slides  too  far,  it  will  instantly 
and  automatically  be  raised  again,  as  at 
first,  and  the  carbon  points  thus  main- 
tained in  proper  relation  to  each  other. 
Each  magnet  helix  is  first  wound  with 
a few  layers  of  coarse  wire,  through 
which  the  main  portion  of  the  current 
operating  the  lamp  passes.  Over  this 
coarse  wire  is  wound  a very  much  greater 
length  of  fine  wire,  having  its  ends  con- 
nected with  the  terminals  of  the  lamp, 
but  in  such  a manner  that  the  electric 
current  shall  pass  through  it  in  a direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  the  coarse  wire 
helix.  Thus  the  fine  wire  forms  a sec- 
ondary circuit  of  high  resistance  through 
the  lamp,  which  circuit  is  independent 
of  the  arc  between  the  carbons,  and  is 
always  closed.  It  follows  from  the  dif- 


ference in  direction  of  the  current  in 
the  two  helices,  that  the  fine  wire  helix 
will  constantly  tend  to  neutralize  the 
magnetism  produced  by  the  coarse  wire 
or  principal  helix.  The  number  of  con- 
volutions of  the  fine  wire  helix  and  its 
resistance  are  so  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  convolutions  in  the  principal 
helix  and  its  resistance,  together  with 
that  of  the  normal  voltaic  arc,  that  tne 
magnetizing  power  of  the  latter  shall  be 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  former. 
Notwithstanding  the  small  amount  of 
current  which  passes  through  the  fine 
wire  helix  (about  one  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  current)  its  magnetic  power  is 
very  considerable,  owing  to  its  great 
number  of  convolutions.  When  a num- 
ber of  regulators  provided  with  these 
double  helices  are  operated  in  a single 
circuit,  great  uniformity  of  action  will 
be  maintained,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
function  of  the  secondary  helix.  Thus 
when  any  lamp  gains  more  than  its 
normal  arc,  the  resistance  of  its  main 
circuit  is  thereby  increased,  more  cur- 
rent is  consequently  shunted  through  its 
secondary  helix,  and  the  resultant  mag- 
netism is  diminished,  allowing  the  car- 
bons to  approach.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  an  arc  becomes  too  short,  its  resistance 
is  reduced  and  less  current  is  shunted 
through  the  corresponding  secondary 
helix,  consequently  the  working  magnet- 
ism in  that  lamp  is  increased  and  its 
carbons  are  drawn  further  apart.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  general 
strength  of  the  current  operating  a large 
number  of  these  lamps  does  not  vary, 
each  lamp  performs  its  regulating  func- 
tions through  the  agency  of  varying 
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magnetism,  precisely  as  though  it  were 
the  only  lamp  being  operated.  The 
carbons  employed  in  these  lamps  are 
covered  with  a thin  coating  of  copper, 
and  are  twelve  inches  long.  They  burn 
without  renewal  about  eight  hours,  dur- 
ing which  time  about  nine  and  a half 
inches  of  the  positive  and  four  inches 
of  the  negative  are  consumed.  A nota- 
ble feature  of  the  Brush  lamps  is  the 
absence  of  any  adjustment  requiring 
the  attention  of  the  user ; he  has  but  to 
insert  the  carbon,  and  the  lamps  are 
always  ready  for  action.  From  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Brush  system  of 
lighting  arise  very  important  advantages 
over  other  systems,  in  the  great  ease 
with  which  the  lights  may  be  operated 
a long  distance  from  the  dynamo-electric 
machine,  and  the  small  loss  of  effect 
occasioned  by  so  doing.  When  a sepa- 
rate dynamo-electric  machine  is  em- 
ployed for  each  light,  according  to  the 
systems  which  appear  in  the  past  to 
have  been  most  in  favor  in  England  or 
France,  or  when  the  same  machine 
furnishes  several  currents,  each  oper- 
ating a light,  then  each  lamp  must  be 
independently  connected  with  the  ma- 
chine, and  the  whole  loss  of  current 
occasioned  by  the  resistance  of  the 
pair  of  conducting  wires  must  fall  upon 
each  single  lamp.  There  must  also  be 
as  many  complete  sets  of  conductors  as 
there  are  lamps.  In  the  Brush  system 
one  pair  of  conductors  is  sufficient  for 
all  the  lamps,  no  matter  what  their 
number  may  be,  and  the  loss  due  to 
these  conductors  falls  not  on  each 
lamp,  but  is  equally  divided  among  all. 
The  largest  Brush  machine  now  made 


for  arc  lighting  generates  a current  for 
sixty-five  lamps  of  two  thousand  candle 
power  each,  and  absorbs  about  forty- 
five  horse  power.  So  much  for  the 
machine  and  lamp.  Of  Mr.  Brush’s 
researches  in  the  storage  field,  a recent 
newspaper  publication  says : 

In  so  important  a field  for  invention  as  the  storage 
of  electricity,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Brush, 
who  has  accomplished  such  apparent  impossibilities 
and  marvels  in  other  portions  of  the  electrical  field, 
could  be  idle  or  uninterested.  For  a number  of 
years  past  he  has  been  hard  at  work  in  this  direction, 
overcoming  first  one  difficulty  and  then  another,  and 
all  the  time  refraining  from  any  statements  on  the 
subject,  and  from  any  promises  as  to  what  he  hoped 
to  accomplish.  He  is  entirely  familiar  with  what  has 
been  done  by  Faure  and  others  in  this  field,  and 
now,  having  fully  completed  his  researches  and  thor- 
oughly tested  his  invention,  he,  for  the  first  time, 
makes  the  statement  that,  by  his  method,  the  storage 
of  an  indefinite  amount  of  electricity,  for  an  indefi- 
nite time,  ready  for  use  at  any  moment,  is  as  easy 
and  certain  of  accomplishment  as  the  regular  pro- 
duction of  electricity  by  his  dynamo-electric  machine. 
His  inventions  go  very  far  beyond  that  of  Faure  or 
any  other  inventor  whose  labors  have  been  made 
public,  and  they  really  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be 
desired  or  accomplished.  No  better  evidence  could 
be  adduced  that  Mr.  Brush  intends  to  retain  the 
proud  eminence  he  has  gained,  as  the  foremost  in- 
ventor and  discoverer  in  the  field  of  electric  light, 
than  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  revenue  he  has  received  and  is  receiving 
from  his  former  inventions  in  electric  light,  he  has 
been  willing  to  spend  many  hours  of  every  day  for 
years  past  to  workout  this  most  difficult  problem  to 
a satisfactory  conclusion. 

In  the  field  of  incandescence  lighting, 
the  Brush  Electric  company  is  very 
prominent,  and  this  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  their 
business.  Mr.  Brush  is  also  just  com- 
pleting his  work  on  an  electric  motor, 
for  which  a large  demand  is  springing 
up.  In  all  departments  of  work  in 
which  electricity  is  used,  the  company 
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intends  to  keep  ahead  of  the  times,  as 
they  have  done  heretofore. 

The  extension  of  the  Brush  system  has 
been  marvelous,  and  so  strong  a hold 
has  it  taken  on  the  world  that  in  cities 
all  over  this  continent  it  has  come  into 
such  common  use  as  to  attract  no  at- 
tention, and  the  brilliant  light  it  sheds 
on  the  public  squares  and  streets  is  now 
commented  upon  only  as  it  con- 
trasts with  the  semi-darkness  of  such 
thoroughfares  as  are  lighted  by  other 
means.  It  is  in  use  in  mills,  mines, 
factories,  stores,  hotels  and  public 
buildings  the  country  over.  Its  day 
of  trial  and  criticism  was  long  since 


passed,  and  its  triumph  is  assured  and 
permanent.  Its  brightness  is  seen  in 
every  country  on  the  European  conti- 
nent. It  shines  in  India,  China,  Japan, 
South  America,  Australia,  Egypt,  South 
Africa  and  the  isles  of  the  sea.  Steam- 
boats on  the  oceans  and  the  great 
rivers  are  making  constant  use  of  it. 
The  war  vessels  of  the  British  Royal 
navy  are  lighted  by  it.  It  has  made 
strong  headway  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  In  short,  it  has  been  adopted 
wherever  civilization  has  a foothold, 
and  has  become  one  of  the  great  needs 
as  it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 


SOME  LESSONS  OF  HISTORY. 


In  the  frequent  discussions  now-a- 
days  as  to  what  ought  to  constitute  the 
collegiate  course  of  study,  the  advocates 
on  one  side  assume  that  if  they  can 
show  that  the  study  of  “ humanities”  is 
the  proper  course  for  education,  it  will 
follow  as  a matter  of  course  that  the 
classic  languages  should  be  the  basis. 
It  is  fortunate  indeed  that,  in  a super- 
ficial study  of  these  languages,  one  can- 
not fail  to  get  some  sort  of  an  idea  of 
the  literature,  and  to  acquire  a consid- 
erable notion  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  Greek  and  Roman  people. 
And  this  leads  to  the  remark  that,  if 
the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man, 
nowhere  can  so  much  be  learned  as  in 
history.  This  will  be  assented  to  by  the 
majority  of  men,  who,  whether  college 


bred  or  not,  are  educating  themselves. 
The  great  attention  paid  to  historical 
studies  outside  of  the  schools  and  col- 
leges is  evidence  of  this  belief.  The 
existence  of  so  many  local  historical 
societies,  of  the  American  Historical 
association  and  its  annual  meetings,  the 
publication  of  several  historical  maga- 
zines, of  which  the  Magazine  of  West- 
ern History  is  a type ; the  extent  and 
range  of  the  historical  courses  of  the 
Chautauqua  literary  and  scientific  cir- 
cle— all  these  go  to  show  the  deep 
and  wide  curiosity  as  to  what  has 
been  done  by  man.  And  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  interest 
is  rightly  directed,  and  it  is  espec- 
ially gratifying  that  in  our  commu- 
nity— the  youngest  of  the  highly  civ- 
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ilized  nations — there  should  be  the  de- 
sire not  only  to  learn  everything  about 
our  own  nation  and  land,  but  also  to 
know  what  has  been  done  by  the  older 
countries  that  have  preceded  us  in  the 
march  of  civilization.  Nothing,  like- 
wise, can  be  better  adapted  to  the  mak- 
ing of  good  citizens.  Most  Americans, 
who  are  well  read  in  history,  are  ready 
to  affirm  that,  so  far  as  having  a good 
system  of  government  is  conducive  to 
happiness,  their  lines  have  fallen  in 
pleasant  places.  If  one  were  to  name 
the  period  of  history  during  which  men 
generally  were  most  happy  and  prosper- 
ous, he  could  hardly  fail  to  designate 
our  country  as  the  place,  and  the  time 
as  that  from  the  adoption  of  our  con- 
stitution to  the  present,  making  the  ex- 
ception of  the  twenty  years  from  1850- 
70,  when  the  slave  power  became  arro- 
gantly aggressive,  when  the  civil  war 
took  place,  and  comprising  the  first  pe- 
riod of  reconstruction.  Gibbon  thought 
the  epoch  from  the  death  of  Domitian 
to  the  accession  of  Commodus  (96- 
180,  A.  D.)  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
was  the  one  during  which  the  human 
race  had  the  most  blessings  ; but  it  was 
not  given  to  him  to  see  the  growth  of 
the  great  western  republic,  for  his  first 
volume  was  published  in  the  year  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
important  portion  of  his  history  fin- 
ished the  year  of  the  surrender  of  York- 
town.  It  would  seem,  if  we  could  pre- 
serve all  the  advantages  which  we  have 
indefinitely  in  the  future,  that  we  had 
united  the  highest  civilization  to  a gov- 
ernment of  the  people  by  the  people, 
and  to  a well-being  of  the  masses,  in  a 


greater  degree  than  has  ever  before  been 
known.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
society  is  now  dependent  for  its  pros- 
perity on,  at  any  rate,  tolerably  good 
government — that  from  our  standpoint 
good  government  must  at  least  comprise 
protection  of  life  and  property,  freedom 
of  the  person,  and  a share  in  the  choice 
of  our  governors.  Now,  the  study  of 
history  shows  us  how  other  nations  have 
failed  to  preserve  their  liberty  or  their 
security,  and  it  may  be  an  aid  to  us  to 
avoid  the  rocks  on  which  they  made 
shipwreck.  As  Thucydides,  the  first 
critical  historian,  said,  “The  true  scheme 
of  history  is  to  recount  and  interpret 
the  past  as  a rational  aid  towards  pre- 
vision of  the  future.” 

The  history  of  Greece  is,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  “the 
beginning  of  things  for  the  political 
historian,  for  the  historian  of  man  in 
his  highest  form.”  When  we  ponder 
on  the  story  of  the  Grecian  people  we 
are  at  first  amazed  that,  having  at  the 
start  so  few  of  the  arts  of  civilization, 
they  were  able  to  make  such  brilliant 
use  of  what  they  had,  and  to  originate 
such  a store  of  knowledge  and  create 
such  a fund  of  intellectual  experience. 
From  the  time  we  know  them  historic- 
ally, the  Homeric  poems  are  for  them 
history,  poetry  and  religion.  The 
matchless  progress  of  this  people,  whom 
Mr.  Freeman  calls  our  “intellectual 
fathers,”  will  always  be  a theme  for  the 
historical  student.  But,  after  all,  one 
cannot  cease  to  wonder  that  this  same 
people,  who  had  the  intellectual  power 
and  patriotism  to  do  so  much,  should 
have  failed  to  preserve  their  liberty  and 
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their  country.  The  government  of 
Athens,  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity, 
was  that  of  a wise  democracy,  in  which 
each  citizen  had  a direct  voice  in  the 
government.  The  people  identified  in- 
separably the  maintenance  of  property 
with  their  laws  and  institutions.  The 
intellectual  average  of  the  Athenian  cit- 
izen, according  to  Mr.  Freeman,  was 
higher  than  that  of  the  average  repre- 
sentative in  any  modern  political 
assembly.  In  religious  matters  the 
Athenians  were  distinguished  for  com- 
parative mildness  and  tolerance,  as  com- 
pared with  Christian  countries  ,till  a late 
date.  They  were  noted  for  a remark- 
able combination  of  energy  and  disci- 
pline. They  were  taught  in  youth  to 
think,  speak  and  act,  and  the  result  of 
this  education  displayed  itself  in  two 
veins  of  intellectual  movement — one 
towards  active  public  business,  and  the 
other  towards  speculative  truth.  Their 
jury  and  judicial  system  secured  even- 
handed  justice,  and  Mr.  Grote  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  a man  for  a 
state  offence  would  have  had  a better 
chance  for  a fair  trial  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Pericles  than  anywhere  to-day, 
save  in  England  and  United  States,  and 
better  than  in  England  down  to  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  These  are  charac- 
teristics of  a brave,  free  people  who 
had  known  how  to  win  freedom;  and 
had  they  been  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  representative  government  and 
federation,  their  history  would  have  un- 
questionably been  far  different.  The 
former  principle  was  unknown  to  repub- 
lican Rome  as  well  as  to  Greece;  although 
the  latter  system  was  sometimes  enter- 


tained, and  to  a certain  extent  adopted, 
yet  as  it  was  not  combined  with  the  mod- 
ern idea  of  representation,  any  federal 
scheme  attempted  was  unsatisfactory 
and  of  short  duration.  The  Athenian 
confederation,  formed  after  the  repelling 
of  the  Persian  invasion,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.,  would 
have  been  placed  on  a more  solid  and 
secure  basis  had  these  modern  ideas 
found  any  place  in  the  Greek  mind. 
Mr.  Grote,  however,  shows  that  the 
growth  of  such  notions  was  beyond  the 
range  of  probabilities.  He  says: 

Nothing  short  of  force  will  efface  in  the  mind  of 
a free  Greek  the  idea  of  his  city  as  an  autonomous 
and  separate  organization.  The  village  is  a fraction, 
but  the  city  is  a unit,  and  the  highest  of  all  political 
units,  not  admitting  of  being  consolidated  with 
others  into  a ten  or  hundred,  to  the  sacrifice  of  its 
own  separate  and  individual  mark.* 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Grote  thinks  that 
after  the  Peloponesian  war,  when  the 
Athenian  empire  had  been  annihilated, 
and  the  whole  of  inland  Greece,  except 
Argos  and  Attica,  was  enrolled  in  a con- 
federacy dependent  on  Sparta,  the  time 
was  propitious  and  the  circumstances 
favorable  for  the  organization  of  a fed- 
erative system.  Had  Lysander,  who 
wielded  a greater  power  than  any  indi- 
vidual Greek  before  or  after  him,  had 
the  breadth  of  mind  and  statesmanlike 
ideas  that  Pericles  possessed,  this  might 
have  been  accomplished;  but  he  was 
more  anxious  for  personal  glory  and 
power  than  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
and  the  Greek  world  remained  what  it 
had  always  been  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other— a system  of  dependent  commu- 
nities hating  their  chief,  or  a lot  of  in- 

*Grote’s  History  of  Greece,  2 Vol.  iii.,  p.  466. 
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dependent  cities,  jealous  of  one  another 
and  continually  at  war.  Later  on,  the 
Achaean  league  was  a federative  system, 
something  like  the  plan  of  union  insti- 
tuted by  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
in  our  country.  The  several  cities 
banded  together  in  a union  for  mutual 
support  and  defence,  but  as  each  city 
had  but  one  vote  in  the  general  council, 
the  scheme  was  unfair  to  the  larger  cities 
like  Sparta,  Corinth,  Argos  and  Ellis,  who 
each  had  no  greater  voice  than  the  very 
small  communities.  The  days  of  the 
Achaean  league  were  those  of  declining 
patriotism  and  energy,  and  there  was 
lack  of  virtue  in  the  people  as  well  as 
imperfections  in  the  plan  of  government, 
so  that  its  influence  was  fleeting.  And 
when  the  Romans  came  to  conquer 
Greece,  such  was  the  Hellenic  enthusi- 
asm in  the  sister  nation,  that  they 
would  have  gladly  given  her  freedom, 
but  the  degeneracy  of  the  country  was 
such  that  it  would  have  availed  her 
nothing. 

One  feature  of  the  Greek  communi- 
ties cannot  fail  to  strike  the  modern 
mind  with  force,  and  that  is  the  small 
population  of  the  cities.  Athens,  the 
most  important  of  all,  had  in  her  great- 
est prosperity  but  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  of  which  fourteen  thousand 
were  citizens.  It  is  the  appreciation  of 
this  fact  that  enables  us  to  understand 
how  the  most  weighty  questions  of  state, 
such  as  the  decision  of  peace,  war  and 
alliances,  could  be  resolved  in  a meet- 
ing of  the  whole  community;  or,  as  we 
should  say,  in  a town  meeting.  Noth- 
ing could  be  a purer  democracy  than 
such  a system. 


Many  reflecting  persons  have  un- 
doubtedly felt  at  times  during  the  past 
few  years  that  things  were  going  badly; 
that  the  eager  desire  for  money  was 
sapping  the  foundations  of  public  and 
private  virtue;  that  the  many  financial 
defalcations  and  breaches  of  money 
trust  seemed  to  show  as  if  honesty  were 
departing  from  us ; and  that  the  appar- 
ent ease  with  which  members  of  legis- 
latures were  bribed  appeared  to  indi- 
cate that  every  man  had  his  price.  De- 
spondency may  in  a measure  give  way 
to  complacency  when  we  come  to  reflect 
on  a peculiar  phase  of  Greek  life  and  to 
see  to  how  great  an  extent  bribery  per- 
vaded the  body  politic.  Few  of  the 
leading  men  of  Greece  were  without 
some  taint  on  their  reputation  for  pecu- 
niary probity ; the  prominent  men  were 
usually  open  to  a bribe  in  judicial  mat- 
ters, and  it  was  quite  a common  thing 
for  the  general  of  an  army  to  be  cor- 
rupted so  that  he  would  not  give  battle 
to  a weaker  enemy,  or  in  order  to  allow 
a beaten  foe  to  retire  from  the  field  with- 
out a vigorous  pursuit.  Even  Pericles, 
the  greatest  of  all  Greek  statesmen,  was 
fined  for  pecuniary  malversation.  Nor 
was  it  any  better  in  republican  Rome. 
There  were  few  men  in  official  position 
during  the  last  hundred  years  of  the  re- 
public to  whom  one  could  not  offer 
money.  Says  Dr.  Mommsen,  speaking 
of  the  year  108  B.  C.: 

It  was  now  not  merely  notorious  but,  so  to  speak, 
judicially  established,  that  among  the  governing 
lords  of  Rome  everything  was  treated  as  venal — the 
treaty  of  peace  and  the  right  of  intercession,  the 
rampart  of  the  camp  and  the  life  of  the  soldier.* 

Using  official  positions  for  the  pur- 

* Mommsen’s  ‘ History  of  Rome,’  Vol.  iii,  p.  198. 
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pose  of  personal  aggrandizement  was 
common  even  in  earlier  times;  for,  said 
the  elder  Cato : 

He  who  steals  from  a burgess,  ends  his  days  in 
chains  and  fetters  ; but  he  who  steals  from  the  com- 
munity, ends  them  in  gold  and  purple. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
to  exaggerate  the  evils  of  the  present. 
We  hear  now  a great  deal  said  about  the 
exclusively  commercial  character  and 
mercenary  spirit  of  the  age,  about  the 
overpowering  influence  of  money,  about 
the  greed  for  gain  that  takes  possession 
of  so  many  men.  Indeed,  to  read  many 
of  these  sermons  and  homilies,  one 
might  think  that  in  no  age  before  ours 
had  the  love  for  money  been  so  strong, 
and  the  love  for  wealth  such  an  over- 
mastering desire,  and  that  mammon  was 
the  god  of  America  and  of  our  genera- 
tion. But  it  was  far  worse  in  Rome 
during  the  last  years  of  the  republic. 
Then  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Mommsen : 

To  be  poor  was  not  merely  the  worst  disgrace  and 
the  worst  crime,  but  the  only  disgrace  and  the  only 
crime  ; for  money  the  statesman  sold  the  state,  and 
the  burgess  sold  his  freedom  ; the  post  of  the  officer 
and  the  vote  of  the  juryman  were  to  be  had  for 
money  ; for  money  the  lady  of  quality  surrendered 
her  person  as  well  as  the  common  courtesan  ; falsify- 
ing of  documents  and  perjuries  had  become  so  com- 
mon that  in  a popular  poet  of  this  age  an  oath  is 
called  the  “plaster  for  debts.”  Men  had  forgotten 
what  honesty  was  ; a person  who  refused  a bribe 
was  regarded  not  as  an  upright  man,  but  as  a per- 
sonal foe.* 

The  contemplation  of  a state  of  soci- 
ety, of  which  the  above  is  a picture,  will 
not  fail  to  prepare  one  for  its  destruc- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  a mighty  change 
from  the  early  days  of  the  common- 
wealth, when  frugality,  industry  and  pat- 
riotism were  the  characteristics  of  the 


Roman ; when  the  state  was  to  the  bur- 
gess what  the  Roman  father  was  to  his 
son ; when  the  citizen  was  equally  capa- 
ble of  holding  his  plough  in  the  field  or 
bearing  his  spear  in  the  ranks,  and  when 
he  performed  his  civic  duties  in  the 
forum  with  vigilance  and  discretion. 
Nothing  illustrates  better  the  pluck  of 
this  people  in  adversity  than  the  inci- 
dent that  occurred  during  the  invasion 
of  Hannibal  into  Italy.  The  ground 
upon  which  the  Carthagenian  general 
pitched  his  tent,  near  Rome,  was  imme- 
diately sold  at  an  adequate  price  at 
public  auction  in  the  city.  But  the 
continued  struggle  between  the  aristoc- 
racy and  the  lower  orders,  and  the  con- 
flict between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in- 
volved the  country  in  civil  war,  so  that 
for  fifty  years  (128-78  B.  C.)  there  was 
almost  constant  revolution.  At  one  time 
the  democrats  would  be  in  the  ascend- 
ancy, and  proscriptions  and  executions 
of  their  opponents,  with  confiscations 
of  their  property,  was  the  natural  result. 
Then  there  would  be  a conservative  re- 
action, and  when  in  their  turn  the  aris- 
tocrats obtained  power,  the  leaders  of 
the  popular  party  were  killed  or  ban- 
ished, and  there  was  a new  division  of 
the  confiscated  estates.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  the  rise  of  the  city  rab- 
ble, and  each  party  vied  with  the  other 
in  flattery  of  the  mob  and  in  the  amount 
of  the  distributions  of  corn,  in  order 
that  the  lazy  and  dissolute  plebeians 
might  eat  without  work  and  support  the 
party  that  fed  them  best  and  entertained 
them  with  the  most  splendid  shows.  In 
such  a state  of  society  it  will  be  no  sur- 
prise to  learn  that  the  life  and  property 


* Mommsen’s  ‘History  of  Rome,’  Vol.  iv,  p.  616. 
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of  the  burgess  were  no  longer  secure. 
The  paramount  end  and  aim  of  govern- 
ment were  no  longer  realized.  The  Ro- 
mans, who  had  acquired  the  virtues  of 
war  and  government  in  four  centuries  of 
the  laborious  school  of  poverty,  and 
who,  by  the  vigorous  exertion  of  those 
virtues,  obtained  dominion  over  nearly 
all  the  civilized  world,  were  no  longer 
able  to  rule  themselves.  By  78  B.  C. 
the  burgess  had  lost  all  share  in  the 
government,  the  magistrates  were  instru- 
ments without  independence,  and  the 
civic  community  had  broken  down  by 
its  unnatural  enlargement.  It  is  espec- 
ially interesting  for  us,  because  we  have 
abolished  the  institution  that  was  the 
destruction  of  Rome,  to  trace  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Mommsen  the  great  and 
prime  cause  of  this  demoralization  of 
society  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the 
republic.  The  potent  and  all  pervading 
influence  was  slavery.  The  early  Ro- 
man community  was  a genuine  farmer 
commonwealth — the  land  was  divided 
into  small  farms  and  worked  by  the  free- 
holder himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
family  and,  possibly,  a few  slaves.  The 
amount  of  the  military  service  he  owed 
to  the  state  was  based  on  the  size  of  his 
farm — the  class  that  had  the  largest 
farms  contributed  a greater  proportion 
of  their  number  for  soldiers.  The  farm- 
er’s tastes  were  simple  and  his  desires 
few.  A house  of  his  own  and  the  bless- 
ing of  children  appeared  the  end  and 
essence  of  life.  The  increase  of  wealth, 
however — a natural  accompaniment  of 
a growing  state — gave  rise  to  a capitalist 
class,,  «'bose  favorite  investments  were 
land  and  slaver  The  founding  of  large 


estates,  worked  on  a large  scale  by  prof- 
itable slave  labor,  made  it  impossible 
for  the  small  farmer  to  compete  with  his 
more  powerful  neighbor,  and  thus  was 
ruined  the  class  who,  of  all  others,  was 
the  mainstay  and  prop  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  result  of  the  growth  of 
wealth  in  connection  with  the  extension 
of  slavery  is  thus  graphically  described 
by  Dr.  Mommsen : 

Riches  and  misery  in  close  league  drove  the  Ital- 
ians out  of  Italy  and  filled  the  peninsula  partly  with 
swarms  of  slaves,  partly  with  awful  silence.  It  is  a 
terrible  picture,  but  not  one  peculiar  to  Italy ; when- 
ever the  government  of  capitalists  in  a slave  state 
has  fully  developed  itself,  it  has  desolated  God’s  fair 
world  in  the  same  way.  As  rivers  glisten  in  different 
colors,  but  a common  sewer  looks  everywhere  like 
itself,  so  the  Italy  of  the  Ciceronian  epoch  resembles 
substantially  the  Hellas  of  Polybius,  and  still  more 
decidedly  the  Carthage  of  Hannibal’s  time,  when,  in 
exactly  similar  fashion,  the  all-powerful  rule  of  capi- 
tal ruined  the  middle  class,  raised  trade  and  estate 
farming  to  the  highest  prosperity,  and  ultimately 
lead  to  a hypocritically  whitewashed,  moral  and  po- 
litical corruption  of  the  nation.  All  the  arrant  sins 
that  capital  has  been  guilty  of  against  nation  and 
civilization  in  the  modern  world  remain  as  far  inferior 
to  the  abominations  of  the  ancient  capitalist  states 
as  the  free  man,  be  he  ever  so  poor,  remains  superior 
to  the  slave  ; and  not  until  the  dragon  seed  of  North 
America  ripens  will  the  world  have  again  similar 
fruits  to  reap.* 

And  in  another  place,  speaking  on 
the  same  subject,  Dr.  Mommsen  says: 

When  once  the  slaveholding  aristocracy  in  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  shall  have  carried  matters  as  far 
as  their  congeners  in  Sullan  Rome,  Csesarianism 
will  there  be  too  legitimized  in  the  view  of  the  spirit 
of  history. 

This  passage  is  thus  explained  in  a 
note  on  the  same  page : 

When  this  was  written — in  the  year  1857 — no  one 
could  foresee  how  soon  the  mightiest  struggle  and 
most  glorious  victory  as  yet  recorded  in  human  an- 
nals would  save  the  United  States  from  this  fearful 

* Mommsen’s  * History  of  Rome,’  Vol.  iv,  p.  621. 
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trial,  and  secure  the  future  existence  of  an  absolute 
self-governing  freedom  not  to  be  permanently  kept 
in  check  by  any  local  Caesarianism.  * 

The  comparison  suggested  above  en- 
ables us  in  some  degree  to  comprehend 
the  Roman  situation,  by  recalling  the 
conditions  of  agriculture  existing  in  the 
cotton  states  before  the  war.  There  we 
see  in  one  view  the  magnificence  and 
luxury  of  the  planters,  the  hopeless  mis- 
ery of  the  slaves  and  the  abject  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  whites,  trying  to  eke 
out  a poor  subsistence  by  working  small 
farms,  looked  down  upon  by  the  negroes, 
and  dominated  politically  by  their  rich 
and  powerful  neighbors.  The  likeness 
cannot,  of  course,  be  carried  to  the 
social,  political  and  religious  conditions, 
but  that  slavery  would  have  eventually 
destroyed  our  republic,  as  it  did  the  Ro- 
man, can  only  be  denied  by  those  who 
will  not  heed  the  lessons  of  history.  If 
we  imagine  New  Orleans  to  have  been 
as  large  as  Paris,  and  its  own  turbulent 
elements  of  population  added  to  the 
restless  spirits  of  the  French  capital,  we 
shall  have  a good  idea  of  the  city  on 
the  seven  hills.  The  republic  had  lasted 
for  five  hundred  years,  and  had  accom- 
plished its  mission.  It  was  dominated 
by  a close,  selfish  oligarchy ; reform 
from  within  was  impossible.  The  reform 
came  from  the  outside,  and  was  realized 
through  the  achievements  of  the  man 
of  destiny,  Julius  Caesar.  His  conquest 
of  Gaul  stayed  for  ages  the  barbarian 
inroads ; or,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Momm- 
sen, “the  barbaric  invasions  would  have 
occurred  four  hundred  years  before,  and 
there  would  not  have  been  the  bridge 

* Mommsen’s  ' History  of  Rome,’  Vol.  iv,  p.  558. 


connecting  the  past  glory  of  Hellas  and 
Rome  with  the  prouder  fabric  of  modern 
history.”  f 

Caesar  founded  the  empire,  thus  pre- 
serving society  from  complete  anarchy, 
and  civilization  from  total  destruction. 
In  his  unhappily  short  rule  he  estab- 
lished the  boundary  line  between  civili- 
zation and  barbarism,  and  preserved  the 
sacred  fire  of  learning  to  be  handed 
down  through  opportune  means  to  future 
ages.  To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most 
impressive  remarks  recorded  in  history 
was  that  made  by  Napoleon  to  Goethe, 
when  his  conquering  march  through 
Germany  brought  him  in  contact  with 
the  great  poet.  To  appreciate  its  force 
we  must  consider  that  the  greatest  gen- 
eral of  modern  times  was  talking  to  the 
foremost  writer  of  the  century,  and  that 
the  subject  of  conversation  was  the 
greatest  and  most  complete  general  and 
statesman  of  antiquity.  Napoleon  told 
Goethe  he  ought  to  write  a life  of 
Caesar. 

This  work  might  become  the  principal  labor  of 
your  life.  In  that  tragedy  you  should  show  to  the 
world  how  much  Caesar  would  have  been  able  to  do 
for  the  welfare  of  humanity  if  he  had  only  been  left 
the  time  to  execute  his  vast  plans. £ 

But  Caesar  lived  long  enough  to  re- 
store order  and  to  bequeath  a system  of 
government  whose  influence  was  a great 
factor  in  European  civilization.  But 
little  more  than  a generation  after  his 
death,  in  the  golden  age  of  Augustus, 
Christ  was  born,  and  the  founding  of 
his  religion  cannot  be  regarded  other 
than  the  great  central  fact  around  which 
all  the  events  of  modern  history  revolve. 

f Mommsen’s  * History  of  Rome,’  Vol.  iv,  p.  349. 
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It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  in  an 
age  of  reasonable  security  and  under  a 
system  of  tolerable  government,  there 
were  better  opportunities  for  the  propa- 
gation of  a new  religion  than  there  would 
have  been  in  a time  of  complete  an- 
archy and  social  disruption.  At  any 
rate,  by  the  time  of  Constantine  Chris- 
tianity had  become  a power  in  society, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  rea- 
sons for  the  conversion  of  the  first 
Christian  emperor,  it  is  easy  to  see  now 
that  its  adoption  as  the  state  religion 
would  have  been  a wise  act  from  motives 
of  statecraft  alone.  The  Pagan  religion 
had  lost  its  influence  with  all  classes. 

The  fashion  of  incredulity  was  communicated 
from  the  philosopher  to  the  man  of  pleasure  or  busi- 
ness, from  the  noble  to  the  plebian,  and  from  the 
master  to  the  menial  slave  who  waited  at  his  table 
and  who  eagerly  listened  to  the  freedom  of  his  con- 
versation. On  public  occasions  the  philosophic  part 
of  mankind  affected  to  treat  with  respect  and  decency 
the  religious  institutions  of  their  country.* 

No  Pagan  cared  enough  for  his  relig- 
ion to  die  for  it,  but  the  Christian  pre- 
ferred death  to  the  adjuration  of  his 
faith.  This  religion  might  well  be 
regarded  as  a prop  to  a decaying 
empire — a religion  which  was  professed 
by  a body  of  steadfast  and  heroic  men, 
with  a profound  yet  simple  belief,  which 
taught  emphatically  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  that  before  had  been  but  a phil- 
osophic dream,  and  whose  disciples  led 
pure  and  wholesome  lives.  The  church 
hierarchy  was  a legitimate  outcome  of 
the  adoption  of  the  religion  by  the  state; 
and  as  the  church,  corrupt  and  bad  as 
it  became,  was  the  first  element  of  civili- 

*Gibbon’s ‘ History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,’  Volume  I,  page  572. 


zation  in  the  dark  and  middle  ages,  we 
are  indebted  to  it  for  the  preservation 
of  what  learning  there  was  in  the  world. 
When,  therefore,  there  came  the  revival 
of  learning,  and  modern  progress  began, 
there  was  ready  for  the  student  the 
efforts  and  results  of  the  ancient  philos- 
ophers, poets,  historians  and  sages. 
There  was  no  longer  need  of  the  pain- 
ful and  laborious  task  of  building  the 
foundation ; it  was  ready  for  the  splen- 
did superstructure  of  modern  research 
and  attainment. 

From  Caesar  to  Washington  is  a long 
step,  and,  although  the  two  men  stand 
as  representatives  of  two  ideas  diamet- 
rically opposed,  without  the  work  of 
Caesar  it  is  probable  that  the  time 
would  not  nave  been  ripe  for  the  work 
of  Washington;  for  Caesar  and  the  re- 
sults flowing  from  his  works  form  very 
large  links  in  the  historical  chain  of  se- 
quences. The  establishment  of  our  re- 
public and  the  framing  of  our  constitu- 
tion were  great  events,  but  such  a 
scheme  could  only  have  been  con- 
structed by  men  well  advanced  in  the 
science  of  government,  and  accepted  only 
by  a people  well  matured  in  the  art  of 
ruling  themselves.  Our  constitutional 
fathers  wrought  wisely  and  well,  but 
they  left  to  future  generations  the  legacy 
of  slavery,  which  was  the  rock  on 
which  the  ship  of  state  nearly  made 
shipwreck.  Dr.  Mommsen,  in  the  pas- 
sage already  quoted,  speaks  of  our  civil 
war  as  the  “ mightiest  struggle  and  most 
glorious  victory  as  yet  recorded  in  hu- 
man annals.”  These  are  weighty  and 
significant  words,  and,  as  the  expression 
of  a profound  and  philosophical  Ger- 
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man  historian  well  versed  in  the  history 
of  all  times,  deserve  to  be  appreciated 
in  their  fullest  extent  and  meaning  by 
the  generation  contemporaneous  with 
the  war  between  the  states.  It  is  rare 
indeed  that  the  men  who  make  history 
and  people  who  live  in  periods  pregnant 
with  results  for  future  ages  come  to  re- 
alize the  importance  of  their  actions  on 
human  destiny;  and  this  utterance  of  a 
German  scholar,  living  in  the  most  stu- 
dious of  all  lands,  seems  like  a judg- 
ment of  posterity  received  in  advance 
by  the  generation  who  worked  out  the 
salvation  of  their  country.  The  great- 
est man  produced  by  the  rebellion, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  seemed  to  feel  in  a 
marked  degree  the  import  of  the  con- 
test. Believing,  before  he  was  called 
to  take  a guiding  hand  in  the  destinies 
of  his  country,  that  a house  divided 
against  itself  could  not  stand,  that  the 
U^ion  would  become  permanently  all 
free  or  all  slave ; and  in  the  heat  of  the 
struggle,  when  he  had  assumed  powers 
that  no  executive  before  him  had  pre- 
sumed to  claim,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  though  slavery  was  at  the 
root  of  the  rebellion,  the  fate  of  consti- 
tutional government  was  at  stake,  and 
that  the  Union  must  be  preserved  in 
order  “that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people  should 
not  perish  from  the  earth.”  And  in  that 
lies  the  meaning  of  the  victory  and 
makes  the  event  as  significant  for  us  as 
was  our  revolution,  or  as  full  of  impor- 
tance as  was  for  the  English  the  grant 
of  the  magna  charta , or  the  revolution 
of  1688,  and  as  great  and  lasting  a ben- 
efit for  mankind  as  was  the  Protestant 


reformation.  The  maintenance  of  con- 
stitutional government  and  the  preser- 
vation alike  of  liberty  and  order  is  the 
mission  of  the  English  speaking  peoples 
on  earth.  Whatever  may  be  the  differ- 
ences of  Englishmen  and  Americans  as 
to  which  nation  is  the  better  doing  the 
work,  all  thinking  men  now  cannot  fail 
to  agree  that  the  destruction  of  the  pol- 
ity of  the  one  would  be  an  irreparable 
blow  to  the  other.  And  if  we  have  ap- 
parently solved  problems  that  England 
is  now  grappling  with,  and  if  our  out- 
look is  more  serene  than  hers,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  never  has  any  na- 
tion had  our  chance  and  opportunities. 
We  started,  as  it  were,  with  a clean 
sheet.  We  had  no  relics  of  the  feudal 
system,  no  aristocracy  and  no  privileges 
of  blood;  no  upper,  middle  and  lower 
classes.  We  have  such  a boundless  ex- 
tent of  land  that  there  has  never  been 
any  cause  for  agrarian  disputes  that 
have  played  such  a prominent  part  in 
older  countries;  the  red  men,  whose 
land  we  took,  are  a race  of  barbarians 
that  are  being  annihilated  by  contact 
with  civilization,  and  thus  we  have 
avoided  continual  and  never  ending  con- 
flicts for  the  rightful  ownership  of  the 
soil,  which  has  been  the  rule  when  one 
agricultural  nation  has  conquered  an- 
other. We  started  a democracy — all 
free  and  equal — all  having  a voice  in  the 
government,  all  anxious  for  education, 
and,  outside  the  slave  states,  no  higher 
class  afraid  to  have  a lower  class  edu- 
cated. On  the  other  hand,  we  were  heir  to 
all  that  was  good  in  European  civiliza- 
tion. W e started  in  an  age  when  its  high- 
est fruits  could  be  culled — in  an  age  of  in- 
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tellectual  activity,  of  earnest  inquiry,  of 
truthful  investigation — in  short,  in  an 
age  when  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad. 
We  derived  from  England  the  principles 
of  constitutional  government  and  of 
common  law  that  had  been  laboriously 
wrought  out  through  periods  of  painful 
struggles  and  self-sacrificing  endeavors. 
We  are  like  the  man  in  the  parable  to 
whom  was  given  the  five  talents — to 
whom  much  was  given  and  from  whom 
much  was  required.  But  as  in  the  eter- 
nal fitness  of  things  every  nation  must 
have  some  evil  to  contend  with,  we 
were  left  with  negro  slavery,  and  the 
Yankee  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
made  slave  labor  profitable. 

It  is  impossible,  in  our  present  state 
of  feeling,  to  recur  to  the  war  period 
without  bearing  in  mind  the  great  gen- 
eral, whose  military  genius  made  possible 
the  victory  for  which  President  Lincoln 
so  earnestly  strove.  While  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  were  always  fresh  in 
our  memories,  the  events  of  the  last 
year  of  his  life  have  given  us  glimpses 


not  had  before  of  his  simple  yet  noble 
character;  and  the  many  reminiscences 
from  personal  and  intimate  friends  have 
shown  a side  of  the  man  which  was  only 
imperfectly  understood.  We  all  remem- 
ber that  at  the  different  times  of  the 
agitation  of  the  third  term  question,  the 
opponents  of  the  project  were  fond  of 
referring  to  General  Grant  as  Caesar 
and  “ the  man  on  horseback.”  It  will 
hardly  be  disputed  that  in  some  political 
and  social  circles  favorable  to  the  third 
term,  the  designation  was  accepted,  and 
it  was  hardily  affirmed  that  there  comes 
a time  in  all  republics  when  the  strong 
man  capable  of  wielding  the  sword  is 
needed  at  the  head  of  the  state.  We 
are  now  enabled  to  see  that  there  was 
in  General  Grant  no  desire  for  what  is 
commonly  known  as  Caesarism;  that  as 
during  the  war  he  felt  himself  completely 
subject  to  the  civil  power,  so  he  always 
remained  with  full  faith  in  the  orderly 
procedure  of  law  and  was  a true  type 
of  a Republican  soldier  who  knows  how 
to  use  but  when  to  sheath  the  sword. 

James  F.  Rhodes. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  STRAITS. 
III. 


As  many  people  settle  in  Michigan 
every  day  in  the  year,  on  an  average,  as 
comprised  Cadillac’s  advance  guard  of 
civilization.  The  arrival  of  one  hundred 
immigrants  in  Detroit  would  not  now 
be  considered  as  worth  an  item  in  the 
public  prints.  A ship  or  train  load  of 


newcomers  has  no  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  political,  commercial,  indus- 
trial or  social  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
state.  No  conceivable  access  of  num- 
bers could  now  count  for  as  much  in  the 
development  of  the  northwest,  or  the 
records  of  history,  as  the  initial  settle- 
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ment  referred  to — which,  unconscious 
of  its  own  importance,  preempted  an 
empire  in  the  name  of  progress,  and 
gave  direction  and  individuality  to  its 
manifestations.  The  largest  accession 
of  population  possible  under  present 
conditions  would  be  absorbed  and 
adapt  itself  so  readily  to  the  established 
order  of  things,  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
without  effect  or  influence.  How  strik- 
ingly different  the  responsibility  and 
influence  of  the  one  hundred  adventur- 
ous souls  who,  in  the  chronology  of  this 
sketch,  were  recently  domiciled  in  log 
huts  on  the  ground  where  stately  Jeffer- 
son avenue  buildings  now  rear  their 
lofty  heads  ! It  was  for  them  to  origin- 
ate and  give  an  impulse  that  should  be 
felt  for  generations  to  a new  order  of 
things — to  establish  forms  of  justice  and 
procedure  adapted  to  primitive  life,  and 
strong  enough  to  command  respect 
from  the  savages  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.  Removed  as  they  were 
not  only  by  the  breadth  of  the  ocean, 
but  also  by  that  of  half  the  continent, 
from  the  source  of  the  political,  judi- 
cial and  religious  power  they  acknowl- 
edged, the  experiment  was  even  more 
difficult  than  other  enterprises  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  new  world.  Cadil- 
lac undoubtedly' had  autocratic  power 
at  the  outset — the  power  even  of  life 
and  death  in  his  hands — subject,  of 
course,  to  review  by  the  governor- 
general  at  Quebec,  and  ultimately  by  the 
colonial  minister  and  king  of  France. 
But  advice  would  only  be  sought  and 
appeal  taken  in  cases  of  great  perplexity 
and  importance,  so  that  practically 
justice  in  the  colony  was  military  and 


summary  for  the  first  few  years  of  its 
history,  and  until  the  interests  of  civil 
life  gained  some  degree  of  independence 
from  their  strength  and  assertive  force. 
The  evolution  in  this,  as  in  other  ele- 
ments of  growth,  is  worthy  of  much 
closer  attention  than  is  consistent  with 
a descriptive  sketch,  and  reference  is 
made  to  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  attention  upon  the  wholly  natural 
and  unformed  state  of  affairs  existing  in 
and  about  the  colony  at  the  time  of  its 
organization,  out  of  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  strength,  order  and  magnificence 
were  to  be  evolved. 

Whoever  chanced  to  look  in  upon 
Fort  Pontchartrain  in  1711,  ten  years 
after  the  founding  of  the  colony,  would 
have  noted  no  such  changes  as  would 
now  be  expected  in  that  length  of  time 
in  a new  western  city.  The  stockade 
had  been  enlarged,  the  area  outside  the 
fort  under  cultivation  increased,  the 
Indian  settlements  in  the  vicinity  had 
grown  in  number  and  strength,  the 
trade  at  the  post  had  considerably  en- 
larged— but  there  had  been  but  slight 
augmentation  of  the  number  of  white 
faces.  About  this  time,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  village  began  to  be  called 
Detroit,  a term  which  hitherto  had  sig- 
nified the  straits,  applying  to  the  water- 
course and  shores  between  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Erie.  The  transition  from 
“Fort  Pontchartrain  on  the  straits ” to 
“Detroit”  was  natural,  easy  and  in 
every  sense  an  illustration  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  in  the  elimination  of 
what  is  redundant  and  unnecessary.  The 
citizens  of  Detroit  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  their  city  es- 
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caped  having  a name  longer  than  that 
of  Philadelphia,  and  composed  of 
syllables  as  harsh  as  are  afforded  by 
either  the  French  or  English  language. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  growth  of  the  city 
might  have  been  considerably  retarded 
if  the  name  Pont-char-train — which  the 
softer  French  pronunciation  cannot 
make  tolerable,  and  which  in  English 
is  positively  frightful — had  adhered  to 
the  settlement.  When  Cadillac  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Louisiana,  ten  years 
after  his  settlement  at  Detroit,  the  vil- 
lage was  not  in  a thrifty  condition,  and 
its  white  population  had  only  slightly 
increased,  numbering  at  that  time  not 
more  than  two  hundred.  A north- 
western city  that  could  not  show  a 
better  rate  of  progress  in  these  days 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a com- 
plete failure,  the  more  particularly 
so  if  it  had  been  projected  under 
government  auspices,  and  encouraged 
and  protected  in  a special  manner  by 
government  authority.  The  difference 
in  this  respect  between  then  and  now 
is  precisely  the  measure  of  the  change 
that  meanwhile  has  affected  civilization 
everywhere.  We  go  as  far  and  see  as 
much  in  a day  as  they  did  in  ten,  and 
their  more  patient  spirits  were  content  to 
wait  ten  years  for  what  this  generation 
must  realize  in  one  or  will  not  have  at 
all.  But  though  their  growth  as  a colony 
during  this  period  of  ten  years  did  not 
amount  to  much,  or  give  much  encour- 
agement to  its  founder  of  advantage  to 
himself  and  family  in  his  own  day  and 
generation,  they  performed  a service  of 
inestimable  value  by  obstinately  holding 


on — unconsciously  waiting  for  steam  to 
revolutionize  transportation  and  reduce 
by  seventy-five  per  cent,  the  distance 
between  Michigan’s  fertile  soil  and 
Europe’s  fecund  population.  The  life 
of  the  colonists  during  these  ten  years 
was  simple  and  uneventful.  The  fort 
was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1703, 
and  a few  small  buildings  were  also  con- 
sumed, but  where  there  was  so  little  to 
burn  the  conflagration  could  not  have 
been  great,  or  the  loss  very  serious 
where  timber  was  so  cheap.  The  In- 
dian tribes  in  the  vicinity  were  friendly 
and  of  a superior  class.  The  Pottawat- 
omies,  always  faithful  allies  of  the  French, 
had  a large  village  west  of  the  fort,  and 
were  quite  civilized  in  their  manner  of 
living.  A still  larger  village  of  the  same 
tribe  was  located  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ecorces.  The  Ottawas  and  Hurons 
(Wyandots)  established  villages  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river ; the  head- 
quarters of  the  powerful  and  war-like 
Wyandots  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  Gibraltar  now  stands,  and  in  that 
vicinity;  and  lesser  tribes  were  repre- 
sented by  a few  lodges  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  fort.  These  tribes  were  all 
of  the  Algonquin  race,  related  to  and 
dependent  upon  each  other,  and  hered- 
itary foes  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  of  the 
east  and  south,  who  usually  sided  with 
the  English  in  Anglo-French  disputes. 
The  post  was  therefore  well  protected 
by  a cordon  of  friendly  camps,  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  any  encroach- 
ment likely  to  be  made,  and  alert  to  de- 
tect the  approach  of  friends  or  foes  or 
suspicious  persons  from  any  point  of  the 
compass,  and  give  warning  thereof.  Be- 
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tween  the  colonists  and  these  Indians 
the  utmost  confidence  existed.  Had 
there  not  been  a substanial  foundation 
for  this  confidence  the  colony  could  not 
have  been  maintained  at  such  a dis- 
tance from  its  natural  support.  The 
colonists  found  plenty  of  occupation  in 
fishing,  hunting,  building,  and  agri- 
culture. There  was  no  market,  and, 
therefore,  no  incentive  for  raising 
agricultural  products  beyond  their  own 
necessities,  and  the  presumption  is  that 
they  devoted  no  more  time  to  this  in- 
dustry than  was  absolutely  necessary — 
a peculiarity  that  has  been  handed  down 
to  the  French  farmers  along  the  Detroit, 
who  to  this  day  show  more  attachment, 
as  a rule,  to  rod  and  gun  and  net  than 
to  the  hoe  and  plough.  The  fur  trade 
of  the  northwest  had  its  headquarters 
here  nominally,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  sufficient  importance  to 
make  the  colony  grow.  Divers  influ- 
ences, religious,  political  and  commer- 
cial, were  continually  working  against 
Cadillac,  and  he  spent  a considerable 
part  of  his  time  journeying  to  and  fro 
between  Detroit  and,  Quebec,  to  carry 
explanations  of  his  own  conduct  and 
protests  against  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies  who  sought  his  removal.  Cad- 
illac was  a man  Of  too  much  force  to  be 
easily  downed,  and  he  usually  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  governor  and  colonial 
minister  of  the  correctness  of  his  views ; 
but  in  the  end  he  wearied  of  the  struggle 
over  trifling  things,  and  losing  something, 
perhaps,  of  his  faith  in  the  situation,  re- 
signed his  position.  His  scheme  for  an 
empire  in  the  northwest  had  fizzled,  owing 
to  causes  for  which  he  was  not  respon- 


sible and  against  which  he  had  vainly 
protested.  It  amounted,  in  17  n,  to 
just  what  it  did  in  1701 — a collection  of 
not  particularly  inviting  log  houses  and 
a stockade.  Like  many  another  man 
of  a forceful  and  inventive  mind,  Cadil- 
lac could  not  wait  for  his  reward — for 
the  profits  reaped  a thousand  fold  by 
others  in  later  years.  He  resigned  to 
take  a prominent  part  in  the  French 
schemes  in  Louisiana,  which  turned  out 
no  more  profitably,  and  returned  to 
France,  in  1717,  a great  deal  wiser  and 
somewhat  poorer  for  his  thirty  years  of 
wandering  service  in  the  new  world. 
But  so  far  as  he  was  individually  con- 
cerned it  made  no  difference.  He  could 
not,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  have 
lived  long  enough  to  have  derived  any 
pecuniary  advantage  from  his  invest- 
ments at  Detroit.  He  died  in  1730, 
and  in  that  year  the  village  was  not 
reputed  to  have  a population  ex- 
ceeding three  hundred  in  number.  It 
was  a mere  outpost  still  — a fore- 
runner far  in  advance  of  the  civili- 
zation it  proclaimed.  It  had  no 
power  of  self-expansion,  depending  on 
the  caprices  of  changing  governors  and 
ministers  for  such  power  of  endurance 
as  it  possessed.  It  was  not  until  1750, 
twenty  years  after  Cadillac  had  been 
laid  in  his  grave,  that  a new  governor- 
general,  Galissoniere,  made  an  energetic 
effort  to  give  the  colony  a “boom.” 
He  offered  live  stock  and  implement®  to 
those  who  would  emigrate  to  Detroit, 
and  this  policy  was  so  effective  that  the 
population  increased  to  over  five  hun- 
dred souls  during  the  year.  Marriages 
and  births  now  began  to  tell  upon  the 
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population,  in  spite  of  a large  death 
rate  from  malarial  diseases,  especially 
among  infants.  This  natural  increase 
and  further  accessions  from  France  and 
Nova  Scotia,  whence  the  English  had 
driven  the  Acadians,  enabled  the  town 
to  make  the  respectable  showing  of  two 
thousand  inhabitants  in  1760,  when  the 
Canadas,  having  been  put  up  and 
fought  for  by  the  French  and  English 
on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  became  the 
property  of  Great  Britain.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  this  change  of  ownership 
was  disastrous  to  the  colony.  Hun- 
dreds of  citizens  sought  protection  under 
the  French  flag  in  Louisiana,  some  went 
to  Vincennes,  and  others  returned  to 
their  former  home  in  the  east,  reducing 
the  population  to  less  than  six  hundred, 
at  which  number,  or  thereabouts,  it 
remained  for  nearly  twenty  years,  while 
the  relations  between  the  English  col- 
onies and  the  mother  country  were 
undergoing  revolution,  and  even  for  a 
generation  thereafter. 

The  formal  surrender  of  Canada  to 
the  English  was  made  September  8, 

1760.  Canada  then  included  Michigan, 
and  as  far  west  as  the  imagination  was 
capable  of  reaching.  On  November  29, 
of  that  year,  Colonel  Bellestre  surren- 
dered Detroit  to  Major  Rogers,  who 
had  been  sent  from  Montreal  with  two 
hundred  men  to  take  possession.  A 
month  later  Rogers  returned  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  Captain  Campbell  com- 
manded the  post  until  September  3, 

1761,  when  Sir  William  Johnson,  super- 
intendent of  the  northern  Indians  and 
the  only  Englishman  who  ever  acquired 
a controlling  influence  over  the  minds 


of  North  American  savages  by  the  force 
of  his  own,  arrived  at  Detroit  at  the 
head  of  a considerable  military  force,  to 
hold  a conference  with  the  western 
tribes  and  arrange  for  the  future  gov- 
ernment and  protection  of  the  town. 
He  held  a great  pow  wow  with  the  In- 
dians that  continued,  with  interruptions, 
for  twelve  days.  September  17,  John- 
son departed, leaving  Major  Gladwyn  in 
chief  command,  Captain  Campbell  re- 
maining in  a subordinate  capacity. 

The  change  from  French  to  English 
rule  was  distasteful  to  the  Indians,  for 
reasons  heretofore  referred  to.  Pontiac, 
the  great  Ottawa  chief,  sulked  and  plot- 
ted in  his  lodge  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river ; and  there  was  suppressed  ac- 
tivity and  excitement  in  the  great  Potta- 
wotamie  and  Wyandot  camps  at  Ecorse 
and  Monguagon.  This  restlessness  was 
the  result  of  Pontiac’s  scheming,  and 
continued  for  over  a year  before  it  cul- 
minated in  open  hostilities.  In  April, 
1763,  at  a conference  of  the  tribes 
named  and  others  of  lesser  note,  at 
Ecorse,  Pontiac  developed  to  the  as- 
sembled chiefs  and  medicine  men  his 
scheme  for  a grand  confederation  of  the 
Indian  tribes  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
English,  not  only  in  this  part  of  the 
country  but  wherever  they  were  to  be 
found  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Atlantic.  He  proposed  to  begin  the  work 
right  at  home.  His  plans  were  favor- 
ably considered,  and  Pontiac  spent  some 
days  visiting  the  fort  and  examining  its 
defenses.  Early  in  May  he  called  a 
final  meeting  of  the  chiefs  at  Ecorse  to 
arrange  the  details  of  the  campaign. 
Farmer  and  other  historians  say  the 
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squaws  were  excluded  from  this  meet- 
ing. There  is,  perhaps,  more  signifi- 
cance in  this  fact  than  appears  upon  the 
surface — much  more  than  has  been  at- 
tributed to  it.  The  Indians  were  quite 
as  likely  as  the  whites  to  believe  that  a 
squaw  could  not  keep  a secret ; but  no 
ordinary  understanding  of  such  a saying 
would  apply  to  a case  like  this — which 
involved  treasonable  betrayal  of  tribe 
and  kindred.  The  squaws  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  camp-fire  ! — eloquent 
comment  upon  the  relations  of  English 
pale-face  officers  with  the  more  attrac- 
tive Indian  women  who  came  within 
reach  of  their  more  cultured  blandish- 
ments. The  policy  of  the  French  auth- 
orities had  been  to  encourage  inter- 
marriages with  the  Indians.  When 
a Frenchman  lived  with  an  Indian 
woman,  it  was  usually  in  pursuance  of 
some  formal  ceremony  or  understand- 
ing, often  religious,  that  gave  some  dig- 
nity and  honor  to  the  relation,  and  was 
satisfactory  to  the  family  and  the  tribal 
authorities.  These  contracts  held  good 
as  long  as  the  Frenchmen  who  made 
them  remained  in  this  country,  and 
when  they  went  away  and  did  not 
return,  they  were  looked  upon  as  dead. 
The  English — by  which  term  all  Eng- 
lish speaking  people  then  on  the  con- 
tinent are  meant  to  be  included — had  too 
much  contempt  for  the  Indian  charac- 
ter and  too  much  sturdy  independence 
to  apologize  for  or  seek  to  palliate  or 
conceal  the  relations  they'  held  with  the 
Indian  women.  It  was  the  fashion 
among  them-— especially  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  regular  army  at  fron- 
tier posts — to  have  Indian  mistresses, 


and  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that 
they  affected  the  most  attractive  forms 
and  faces  that  were  susceptible  to  the 
influences  of  the  cheap  trinkets  and 
apparel  at  their  disposal.  How  much 
this  insolent  appropriation  of  the  charms 
of  Indian  maidens  about  the  frontier 
posts  may  have  had  to  do  with  Indian 
outbreaks,  who  can  tell  ? That  it  was 
general,  so  far  as  practicable,  must  be 
admitted,  for  a generation  of  half- 
breeds  quickly  attested  it;  and  that 
it  inflamed  the  Indian  mind  with  hatred 
and  desire  for  revenge,  was  only  natural. 
The  instinct  which  resents  the  unlawful 
appropriation,  or  even  the  solicitation, 
of  the  gentler  sex  of  one  race  or  tribe  by 
the  males  of  another  race  or  tribe  is  one 
of  the  strongest  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  common  to  all  branches  of  it.  Who 
can  tell  how  many  Indian  outrages  were 
promoted  by  the  influence  to  which 
reference  is  made  ? In  a matter  of  that 
kind,  Indian  blood  and  resentment  were 
likely  to  be  as  hot  as  any.  The  Indian 
women  were  excluded  from  the  camp- 
fire at  Ecorse!  If  this  was  intended  as 
a punishment  for  indiscretions  in  the 
past,  the  future  showed  how  well  it  was 
deserved  ; if  as  an  expression  of  want 
of  confidence,  the  justification  was  soon 
apparent.  Perchance  it  was  undeserved 
in  this  particular  instance — an  unlikely 
contingency — retribution  followed  swift 
upon  the  libel. 

Major  Gladwyn  was  a gallant , as  well 
as  a brave  soldier.  He  had  not  been 
long  at  the  post  before  the  charms  of 
an  Indian  girl  named  Catharine,  an 
Ojibway,  came  under  his  notice.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  she  was  a half-breed, 
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and  she  is  reputed  to  have  possessed 
rare  beauty  and  exquisite  form.  It  was 
an  easy  task  for  the  handsome,  accom- 
plished soldier  to  beguile  this  simple 
maiden,  unpracticed  in  the  snares  of 
civilization,  and  ignorant  of  the  moral 
code.  She  had  neither  power  nor  incli- 
nation to  resist  his  wooing,  and  became 
his  mistress  as  naturally  as  some  fair- 
haired English  maid  aforetime  became 
his  wife.  She  was  a frequent  visitor  at 
the  fort,  the  fact  that  she  was  under  the 
commander’s  personal  protection  afford- 
ing her  free  entrance  at  all  times,  and 
safety  from  insult  or  annoyance  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiers.  One  bright  May 
morning  she  brought  Gladwyn  a pair  of 
moccasins,  embroidered  by  her  own 
loving  hands,  and  when  the  time  for  her 
departure  came  she  seemed  loth  to  leave. 
She  was  sad  of  face  and  tearful,  and 
even  after  being  dismissed  she  remained 
near  his  apartments.  Gladwyn  was  too 
much  a man  of  the  world  to  be  greatly 
moved  at  beauty  in  tears,  and  would 
have  paid  no  attention  to  her  had  he 
not  been  advised  by  some  one  better 
acquainted  with  the  Indian  character 
that  she  had  better  be  questioned. 
Gladwyn  called  her  back  to  his  room, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  lover-like  and 
diplomatic  qualities  drew  from  the  maid 
the  details  of  the  plot  concocted  in 
council  at  Ecorse — which  the  squaws 
had  got  hold  of,  although  excluded  from 
the  conference.  With  her  lover’s  arm 
around  her,  and  under  the  assurance 
of  his  brave,  confident  words,  Catharine 
forgot  the  vengeance  of  her  tribe  and 
her  duty  to  it,  and  remembered 
only  that  her  heart’s  chieftain  was 


in  peril.  With  heaving  bosom,  and 
eyes  aflame  with  the  spirit  of  sacrifice 
for  the  object  of  her  devotion,  she  re- 
lated that  Pontiac  and  a large  number 
of  his  bravest  chiefs  would  visit  the  fort 
in  a day  or  two  to  hold  a council ; that 
they  would  carry  rifles,  sawed  off  mid- 
way between  the  lock  and  muzzle,  under 
their  blankets,  and  that  at  a signal 
from  Pontiac  they  would  massacre  the 
garrison.  The  Indians  calculated  that 
their  attack  would  be  such  a surprise 
that  there  would  be  practically  no  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  then 
numbering  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  and  that  on  the  first  onset  they 
could  throw  open  the  gates  to  the 
hordes  of  savages  outside  the  walls. 
Gladwyn  thanked  the  girl,  cautioned  her 
to  keep  her  own  counsel,  assured  her  that 
her  betrayal  of  the  plot  would  bring  no 
harm  upon  her  devoted  head,  and  dis- 
missed her.  Brave  man  as  he  undoubt- 
edly was,  Gladwyn  must  have  been  ap- 
palled at  the  situation.  No  outbreak 
had  been  expected,  and  he  was  not  pre- 
pared for  one.  The  intended  surprise 
he  could  defeat,  but  he  could  not  sus- 
tain a prolonged  siege  from  a deter- 
mined foe,  and  the  possibilty  of  being 
reinforced  in  time  to  save  the  fort  was 
remote.  But  what  he  had  to  do  he  set 
about  doing  in  a thorough,  orderly  man- 
ner. Two  days  later,  when  Pontiac  and 
sixty  chiefs  arrived  to  talk  with  Glad- 
wyn, they  found  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  soldiers  drawn  up  in  the  council 
room,  every  man  with  his  finger  on  the 
trigger  of  his  gun  and  every  officer  armed 
and  alert.  Pontiac  could  not  be  sure  that 
he  had  been  betrayed,  but  he  did  not 
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dare  to  give  the  signal  for  fear  his  whole 
aggregation  of  Indian  treachery  and 
malignity  would  be  blown  to  kingdom 
come  before  the  gates  could  be  opened 
to  let  in  his  horde  of  savage  followers. 
He  smothered  his  rage  and  addressed 
Gladwyn  in  words  of  peace,  receiving 
the  peaceful  reply  with  such  grace  as  he 
could  muster,  and  departed  to  inaugu- 
rate within  a week  the  Pontiac  war  and 
siege  of  Detroit. 

And  what  became  of  the  Indian  girl 
whose  loyalty  to  her  white  lover  pre- 
vented the  massacre?  It  is  said  by  one 
writer  that*Pontiac  suspected  her  and 
brought  her  to  Gladwyn  for  identifica- 
tion, and  gave  her  a beating  with  his 
own  hands.  This  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unlikely.  That  the  girl  was  suspected  is 
possible ; that  she  was  beaten  is  proba- 
ble, for  she  was  a squaw;  but  proof  was 
impossible,  and  Pontiac  would  have 
brained  her  with  his  tomahawk  had  he 
deemed  any  punishment  called  for  or 
justified.  She  lived,  at  all  events,  long 
enough  to  illustrate  the  total  depravity 
of  the  sex  when  once  it  starts  on  the 
downward  road,  by  getting  drunk  on 
sundry  and  divers  occasions,  and  end- 
ing her  career,  during  one  of  these 
periods  of  spiritual,  exaltation,  by  falling 
into  a kettle  of  boiling  maple  syrup. 

Pontiac  made  a pretense  of  peace- 
ful intentions  for  a few  days,  and  twice 
obtained  interviews  with  Gladwyn.  On 
the  last  of  these  occasions  he  demanded 
that  all  his  braves  should  be  admitted 
to  the  fort,  and  on  being  refused  de- 
parted, threw  off  all  disguises,  and  in- 
augurated one  of  the  most  obstinate 
and  momentous  sieges  in  the  history  of 


the  country,  which  lasted  without  inter- 
ruption from  May  8,  1763,  to  October  12 
in  the  same  year,  when  a truce  was  de- 
clared that  made  it  safe  for  the  garrison 
to  venture  beyond  gunshot  of  the  stock- 
ade. It  was  the  first  really  warlike  ex- 
perience in  the  sixty-four  years’  history 
of  the  town,  whose  inhabitants  had 
heretofore  lived  on  terms  of  amity  with 
the  aborigines,  and  whose  allegiance  had 
been  transferred  from  France  to  Eng- 
land without  rude  shock  of  arms  in  this 
vicinity.  Pontiac  staked  his  all  upon 
the  siege.  He  confidently  expected  as- 
sistance from  the  French  in  Louisiana. 
He  could  not  understand  how  such  a 
little  matter  as  a treaty  of  peace  with 
England  should  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
getting  arms  and  supplies,  at  least,  from 
the  French;  and  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a glaring  proof  of  ingratitude  and 
stupidity  that  the  French  did  not  warmly 
second  his  efforts  to  annihilate  the  Eng- 
lish. He  made  a desperate  effort  to  con- 
federate all  the  tribes  of  the  northwest, 
and  as  far  south  as  Missouri,  in  a crush- 
ing attack  upon  the  English-speaking 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  commencing 
at  Detroit.  This  scheme  only  lacked 
French  encouragement  to  make  it  suc- 
ceed, so  far  as  organization  was  con- 
cerned. The  tribes  agreed,  if  the  French 
would  take  part ; but  the  governor  of 
Louisiana  discountenanced  the  whole 
proceeding,  and  his  countrymen  in  lower 
Canada  would  not  as  much  as  listen  to 
any  such  suggestion.  But  meanwhile 
Pontiac  was  prosecuting  the  siege  with 
all  the  ardor  of  his  savage  nature.  The 
English  colonial  authorities  realized  the 
importance  of  the  position,  and  the  ne- 
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cessity  for  reinforcing  the  post  with  men 
and  supplies.  Gladwyn’s  first  call  for 
support  must  have  been  made  before  hos- 
tilities commenced,  for  about  the  middle 
of  May  one  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers 
and  boatmen,  conveying  ammunition 
and  provisions  to  Detroit,  were  attacked 
by  the  Indians  at  Point  Pelee,  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  two-thirds  of  the  number  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  forty 
who  escaped  made  their  way  back  to 
Niagara.  On  May  30  the  prisoners  and 
the  captured  boats  were  gleefully  pa- 
raded before  the  eyes  of  the  besieged 
by  the  exultant  savages.  The  prisoners 
were  tortured  and  burned  at  the  stake, 
this  horrible  entertainment  being  pro- 
longed for  weeks  until  the  material  was 
exhausted.  A full  month  passed  and  no 
signs  of  succor  or  intelligence  thereof 
had  appeared.  Provisions  were  almost 
exhausted,  and  had  the  foe  been  other 
than  Indians,  a surrender  would  prob- 
ably have  been  made.  But  death,  even 
by  starvation,  was  preferable  to  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
garrison  held  out.  They  were  rewarded, 
on  June  30,  by  the  arrival  of  sixty  sol- 
diers on  the  schooner  Gladwyn , with  a 
large  quantity  of  flour  and  other  provis- 
ions. The  Gladwyn  had  been  detained 
ten  days  in  the  river  by  adverse  winds, 
and  had  repulsed  several  attempts  of 
the  Indians,  who  suffered  heavy  losses, 
to  capture  her.  Defeated  in  their  de- 
sign to  starve  out  the  garrison,  they 
tried  to  burn  the  vessels  in  the  river, 
under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  with  fire 
rafts.  They  surrounded  the  fort  on  all 
sides,  controlled  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  exhausted  their  devilish  ingenuity 


in  devising  and  executing  schemes  for 
the  annoyance  and  injury  of  the  impris- 
oned garrison.  The  fort  and  its  occu- 
pants were  delivered  from  pressing 
danger  on  July  29,  by  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Dalzell  and  Major  Rogers  with 
twenty- two  barges,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  soldiers,  several  cannon  and  a 
large  amount  of  provisions.  All  would 
now  have  been  well  and  secure  had  not 
Gladwyn’s  judgment  been  overcome  by 
the  valor  of  Dalzell  and  Rogers,  who 
insisted  upon  attacking  the  Ottawa 
camps,  up  the  river,  in  the  night,  ex- 
pecting to  surprise  and  rout  Pontiac 
and  his  whole  force.  But  the  soldiers 
were  themselves  surprised  and  defeated 
on  the  banks  of  Bloody  run,  with  a loss 
of  twenty-one  killed  and  thirty-eight 
wounded,  Dalzell  himself  atoning  for 
his  error  with  his  life.  “The  Pontiac 
tree,”  near  the  Michigan  stove  works, 
for  generations  marked  the  scene  of 
this  conflict.  It  was  a whitewood,  and 
continued  to  show  signs  of  life  until  the 
summer  of  the  present  year.  Other 
reinforcements  quickly  followed,  the 
only  trouble  now  being  to  find  provis- 
ions to  feed  them.  The  Indians  with- 
drew from  the  vicinity  as  winter  ap- 
proached, the  Wyandots  and  Pottawat- 
omies  had  already  made  peace,  and  the 
siege  of  Detroit  may  be  said  to  have 
ended,  although  the  garrison  was  not  act- 
ually relieved  until  August,  1864,  when 
Bradstreet’s  army  of  twelve  hundred 
men  reached  Detroit,  its  mission  being 
to  punish  and  overawe  the  tribes  who 
were  still  influenced  by  Pontiac.  This 
demonstration  of  what  the  English 
could  do  in  an  emergency  satisfied  the 
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Indians  that  the  French  had  gone  for 
good,  and  they  accepted  the  situation 
by  suing  for  peace.  Before  doing  this 
Pontiac  made  a last  effort  to  unite  all 
the  tribes  of  the  country  in  a final  strug- 
gle, and  failing  therein  he  accepted 
terms  of  peace  at  Detroit,  in  August, 
1765.  Four  years  later  he  was  assas- 
sinated in  a cowardly  manner  by  an 
Illinois  Indian,  whom  an  Englishman 
bribed  to  do  the  murderous  deed,  the 
consideration  being  a barrel  of  whisky. 
The  murder  was  committed  on  the  site 
of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  led  to  a 
long  and  bloody  war  against  the  Illinois 
by  the  tribes  who  had  listened  to  Pon- 


tiac’s eloquence  and  been  influenced  by 
the  vigor  of  his  mind.  The  shock  of 
this  encounter  was  echoed  to  Detroit, 
and  created  some  apprehension,  but 
the  alarm  soon  passed  away  to  trouble 
this  vicinity  no  more.  It  was  the  long- 
est siege  ever  carried  on,  without  inter- 
mission, by  the  Indians.  Detroit  was 
the  most  remote  of  the  important  west- 
ern posts — in  point  of  difficulty  in 
reaching,  if  not  in  miles — and  she  was 
the  only  one  that  held  out  until  peace 
was  effected  with  the  Indians.  That  she 
was  beset  by  the  greatest  Indian  war- 
rior of  the  age,  is  only  another  proof  of 
the  skill  and  valor  of  her  defenders. 

Henry  A.  Griffin. 


PIONEER  MEDICINE  ON  THE  WESTERN  RESERVE. 

III. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PHYSICIANS  IN 
SOCIETY. 

The  position  held  by  the  early  physi- 
cians on  the  Western  Reserve  was  very 
influential,  far  more  so  than  that  held 
by  any  class  of  men  at  the  present  day. 
They  shared  this  in  common  with  the 
lawyers  and  ministers,  and  perhaps  their 
impress  upon  communities  was  second 
to  neither  of  these. 

In  the  churches  first  erected  the  peo- 
ple gathered  from  far  and  near,  and  in 
many  communities  there  were  very  few 
who  were  not  attendants  upon  divine 
service.  This  was  true  even  in  winter, 
when  the  churches  were  without  fires, 
and  when  the  only  source  of  warmth 


was  the  foot  stoves,  filled  from  the 
heaped  fireplace  of  some  one  living 
near  the  church. 

The  sessions  of  court  at  the  county- 
seats  were  also  largely  attended,  and 
people  gathered  from  a whole  county  to 
hear  the  lawyer  plead  in  any  celebrated 
case. 

The  relation  of  the  physician  to  the 
community  was  a more  personal  one 
than  that  of  either  minister  or  lawyer, 
and  while  less  prominent  and  public, 
was  perhaps  equally  influential.  Riding 
over  several  townships,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  practice  of  the  earliest  physicians, 
and  entering,  during  a single  year,  al- 
most every  house,  and  some  of  them 
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frequently,  the  physician  knew  person- 
ally every  member  of  the  community, 
young  and  old,  and  came  to  understand 
their  individual  characteristics  and  sur- 
roundings. 

Newspapers  were  few,  and  local  papers 
were  unknown,  while  the  exchange  of 
letters  was  infrequent,  postage  being 
very  expensive.  No  one  knew  so  thor- 
oughly everything  which  concerned  a 
community  as  the  physicians. 

Dr.  Burton  of  Collamer,  speaking  of 
his  father,  who  was  a noted  Democrat, 
remembers  in  a close  campaign  the 
candidate  coming  to  ask  his  father 
whether  or  no  he  could  be  elected. 
Hon.  Harvey  Rice,  speaking  on  the  same 
subject,  says  that  the  physicians  were, 
perhaps,  better  informed  and  more  in- 
fluential in  politics  than  any  other  class 
of  men.  It  was  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  them  to  fill  certain  public  positions. 
They  were  not  unfrequently  postmasters, 
county  treasurers  or  commissioners, 
and  many  of  the  prominent  physicians 
were  elected  one  and  two  terms  as  state 
representatives  or  senators. 

In  matters  of  education,  also,  they 
took  a prominent  part.  They,  with  the 
ministers  and  lawyers,  were  almost  the 
only  well  educated  residents  of  the 
country,  and  consequently  these  men 
were  best  fitted  to  superintend  educa- 
tion. 

Especially  prominent  in  this  field  was 
Dr.  O.  K.  Hawley  of  Austinburg,  to 
whose  personal  efforts  and  means  were 
due,  in  a large  degree,  the  founding  of 
Grand  River  institute,  at  Austinburg, 
Ashtabula  county.  Many  of  the  phy- 
sicians, too,  were  enthusiasts  in  botany. 


This  was  in  some  degree  a necessity, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  They  drew 
largely  for  their  medicines  upon  the 
native  plants  and  roots,  and  they  must 
be  able  to  recognize  these  in  order  to 
collect  them  safely.  Beside,  they  made 
a study  of  the  virtue  of  various  native 
plants,  and  among  the  early  medical 
works  may  be  found  discussions  as  to 
the  properties  of  these  plants.  Some 
of  these  are  still  used,  while  others  have 
been  superseded  by  foreign  plants  of 
similar  action,  but  perhaps  greater  ef- 
ficiency. Geology,  too,  was  a common 
study,  as  was  also  natural  history  in  all 
its  departments,  and  many  physicians’ 
offices  and  houses  were  to  be  found 
stored  with  specimens  which  they  had 
gathered  in  their  rides. 

While  many  men  might  be  mentioned 
who  are  thus  interested  in  the  natural 
sciences,  no  one  attained  the  knowledge 
or  reputation  of  Dr.  Kirtland,  formerly 
of  Poland,  Mahoning  county,  and  later 
of  Cleveland.  More  recently  Dr.  New- 
berry, formerly  a physician  of  Cleve- 
land but  now  a professor  of  Columbia 
college,  New  York  City,  has  attained  a 
national  reputation. 

The  study  of  botany,  already  men- 
tioned, led  physicians  to  a love  of  horti- 
culture in  all  departments.  Their  yards 
and  gardens  were  often  the  best  sup- 
plied with  shrubs  and  flowers  of  any  in 
the  community,  and  they  took  great 
pains  in  securing  and  distributing  valua- 
ble seeds,  beautiful  flowering  plants, 
fruit  trees  and  berries  of  various  sorts. 

Dr.  Long  of  Cleveland,  was  thus  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  and  as  has  been  well  said  by  Prof. 
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Newberry,  in  speaking  of  Doctor  Kirt- 
land,  “ The  farmers  of  Ohio  have  special 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  him.  He  sought 
out  the  varieties  of  fruit  best  adapted  to 
the  climate,  and  when  after  tedious  ex- 
periments their  value  had  been  demon- 
strated, seeds,  slips  and  young  trees 
were  scattered  freely  and  gratuitously 
over  the  country.” 

In  the  anti-slavery  movement,  the 
physicians,  with  many  others,  were 
strongly  interested,  and  several  might 
be  mentioned  who  were  prominent  con- 
ductors on  the  underground  railroad. 

Without  stopping  to  trace  out  all  the 
fields  in  which  physicians  labored,  it  is 
evident  that  their  influence  must  have 
been  great  in  many  ways.  Being  among 
the  best  educated  men,  knowing  person- 
ally everyone,  and  riding  constantly 
over  the  whole  country,  their  influence 
for  good  or  bad  could  not  but  be  felt. 
Not  all  physicians  were  cultured ; many 
were  far  from  it;  but  as  a class  their 
influence  was  for  good,  reaching  not  only 
things  which  have  been  mentioned  but 
other  interests  such  as  pertained  to  the 
general  health  of  communities,  which 
were  of  vast  importance.  We  refer  to 
the  means  of  combatting  malaria,  which 
was  the  chief  source  of  disease.  Lack 
of  drainage,  streams  dammed  up  and 
stagnant,  either  for  slack  water  naviga- 
tion or  milling  purposes,  and  the  build- 
ing of  canals,  together  with  the  breaking 
up  of  a virgin  soil,  produced  malarial 
influences  of  the  most  virulent  sort. 
This  dangerous  malady  rendered  whole 
sections  uninhabitable,  or  when  it  arose 
sometimes  almost  depopulated  what  had 
been  prosperous  communities.  To  meet 


and  overcome  these  difficulties  was  a 
task  coming  more  upon  the  physicians 
than  upon  any  other  class  of  citizens, 
so  that  from  a care  of  cases  of  individ- 
ual sickness,  their  profession  called  them 
to  the  supervision  of  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  a whole  community. 

IV. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

In  speaking  of  the  history  of  individ- 
uals, it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a more 
full  and  accurate  record  of  the  pioneer 
physicians  cannot  be  obtained.  Of 
some  who  were  most  prominent  and 
useful  in  the  earliest  days  scarcely  more 
than  the  name  remains,  and  to  find  any- 
thing like  an  accurate  record  of  them 
has  been  found  impossible,  even  though 
much  pains  have  been  taken  and  a large 
correspondence'  carried  on  for  this  pur- 
pose. Thus  if  the  descendants  of  some 
physicians  should  find  the  record  of 
their  ancestors  incomplete,  and  possi- 
bly incorrect,  their  indulgence  is  craved, 
since  the  following  sketches  have  been 
written  amid  professional  cares  and 
many  interruptions,  without  interest  or 
reward  of  any  sort,  save  that  felt  in 
preserving  from  entire  forgetfulness  a 
record  of  men,  many  of  them  self-sacri- 
ficing and  noble,  to  whom  we  owe  a debt 
of  gratitude,  at  least,  so  great  that  their 
services  should  not  be  forgotten.  Among 
the  heirlooms  of  the  writer  are  a pair  of 
saddle-bags,  worn  and  antiquated,  that 
were,  for  perhaps  a score  of  years,  car- 
ried with  their  complement  of  drugs  to  be 
distributed  in  a practice  over  an  im- 
mense territory.  There  are  also  old- 
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fashioned  turnkeys  that  have  twisted 
from  their  sockets  multitudes  of  teeth, 
there  are  thumb-lancets  that  have  bled 
numberless  patients,  and  forceps  that 
have  ushered  into  being  several  genera- 
tions. Among  our  earliest  recollections 
are  these  same  old  saddle-bags,  hung 
across  the  knee,  while  from  one  side  were 
dispensed  liquids  and  pills  and  from 
the  other  various  roots.  One  of  our 
privileges  was  to  aid  in  rolling  the  pills 
that  should  help  to  fill  these  bags,  and 
night  after  night  we  have  sat  before  an 
open  fire  and  heard  one  of  the  pioneer 
physicians  tell  of  the  early  days,  ming- 
ling with  the  tales  of  hardships  and 
exposure  encountered  in  professional 
practice,  the  stories  of  settlers,  hunters, 
Indians,  and  the  heroes  of  Cooper,  until 
the  mind  was  filled  with  a medley  of 
Leatherstocking,  Daniel  Boone,  Dr. 
Coleman,  General  Perkins,  “Grandma 
Kinsman”  and  Dr.  Long,  all  equally 
real  and  equally  mythical,  while  behind 
our  armed  chairs  crouched  wolves,  or, 
still  more  dreadful,  panthers,  ready  to 
seize  upon  and  devour  whoever  should 
be  foolhardy  enough  to  venture  beyond 
the  rockers.  The  diary  of  Judge  Kirt- 
land  mentions  two  physicians — Dr.  Wil- 
cox of  Vernon,  and  Dr.  Adams  of  Bea- 
ver. The  settlements  on  the  Ohio  river 
were  earlier  than  on  the  Reserve,  and 
physicians  were  thus  called  from  thence 
into  what  is  now  Mahoning  county. 
Very  prominent  among  the  early  physi- 
cians in  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
was  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  who  came  to 
Marietta  about  1805.  In  1839  he  deliv- 
ered before  the  medical  convention  of 
Ohio  a valedictory  address  on  retiring 


from  the  presidency,  which  is  the  most 
reliable  record  of  early  epidemics,  cli- 
mate and  medical  matters  which  we 
have  discovered.  The  address  was 
printed  in  the  reports  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  considering  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  observations  on  which 
it  is  based  were  made,  it  is  truly  a 
remarkable  production,  disclosing  an 
amount  of  knowledge  and  careful  obser- 
vation which  mark  its  author  as  a man 
of  unusual  mental  strength,  physical 
endurance  and  energy. 

Dr.  Wilcox  settled  in  Vernon,  being 
preceded  there  by  Dr.  Amos  C.  Wright, 
who  in  1800  came  to  Ohio  in  company 
with  General  Smith,  General  Perkins 
and  Mr.  Kinsman. 

Dr.  Wright  was  a native  of  Winstead, 
Connecticut,  and  studied  medicine  with 
Doctor  Miner  of  that  place,  being 
licensed  to  practice  in  1799.  He  had 
to  depend  entirely  upon  his  own  exer- 
tions for  his  education.  After  remain- 
ing two  years  in  Vernon,  and  teaching 
school  one  winter,  he  returned  to  Con- 
necticut, where  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Rev.  Aaron  Kinnie,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Groton  at  the  time  when  New 
London  was  burned,  and  the  defenders 
of  Fort  Griswold  were  massacred  by  the 
British,  led  by  Arnold.  In  one  day  over 
ninety  were  made  widows  in  this 
minister’s  congregation.  In  1804  Dr. 
Wright  returned  to  Vernon,  then  called 
Smithfield,  where  he  remained  until 
1808,  at  which  time  he  removed  to 
Tallmage,  then  belonging  to  Portage, 
but  now  in  Summit  county.  Here  he 
practiced  medicine  until  his  death  in 
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1834,  being  the  first  physician  to^  prac- 
tice in  the  county.  Three  months  after 
his  settlement  was  born  a son,  the  first 
male  child  born  in  the  county,  the  pres- 
ent Dr.  Amos  Wright,  who  succeeded 
to  his  father’s  practice  in  1836,  to  be 
followed  in  turn  by  his  son,  Dr.  S.  St. 
John  Wright. 

Dr.  Wright’s  hardships  in  early  prac- 
tice were  extreme.  At  one  time  while 
in  Vernon  he  wished  to  cross  Pyma- 
tuning  creek,  when  its  banks  were  full 
and  the  stream  was  filled  with  floating 
ice,  the  nearest  bridge  being  three 
miles  distant.  He  decided  to  swim  the 
creek.  Removing  his  clothing,  he  held 
it  with  his  saddlebags  above  his  head 
in  one  hand,  and  pushing  his  horse 
into  deep  water,  swam  with  the  reins 
of  the  bridle  about  his  neck  to  the  oppo- 
site shore.  Often  his  rides  took  him 
through  unbroken  forests  with  perhaps 
no  land-marks,  or  at  most  an  Indian 
trail  or  the  trees  blazed  by  the  surveyor 
to  mark  township  lines,  while  at  night 
the  only  guide  was  the  stars,  and  at 
times  losing  his  way  he  would  be 
obliged  to  wait  for  daybreak  before 
proceeding  further. 

At  the  date  of  his  settlement  in  Tall- 
mage  his  nearest  neighbor  was  three 
miles  distant.  His  log  cabin  had  only 
a blanket  for  a door,  and  regarding  this 
insufficient  protection  for  his  wife  and 
two  little  girls  against  the  wolves,  which 
were  very  abundant,  he  made  a door  of 
slabs  split  from  a straight-grained  but- 
ternut tree  and  finished  with  a plane, 
there  being  no  sawmill  nearer  than  thirty 
miles.  A little  later  a calf  was  killed 
close  by  the  house,  and  a calfskin  nailed 


to  this  same  door  to  dry  was  torn  down 
and  devoured  by  wolves. 

In  the  war  of  1812  Dr.  Wright  served 
as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  encampment 
on  the  Cuyahoga  river,  near  Cleveland, 
under  General  Harrison’s  command,  re- 
maining until  after  Perry’s  victory.  He 
was,  however,  allowed  to  go  home  from 
time  to  time  to  visit  the  sick,  who,  in  his 
absence,  were  left  without  medical  aid, 
since  nearly  all  able-bodied  men  and 
physicians  were  serving  in  the  militia. 
After  Hull’s  surrender  his  house  was  a 
common  stopping  plnce  for  the  paroled 
soldiers  traveling  homeward  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  one  of  these,  too  sick  to  pro- 
ceed farther,  died  at  his  house,  and  was 
the  first  man  interred  in  the  Tallmage 
bur^  ing-ground. 

One  of  the  first  operations  in  which 
Dr.  Wright  was  interested  was  an  ampu- 
tation performed  upon  Mr.  Linsley  of 
Gustavus,  Trumbull  county.  The  oper- 
ation was  performed  by  Dr.  Wilson  of 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  aided  by  Dr. 
Wright  and  Dr.  Hawley.  The  instru- 
ments were  Mrs.  Kinsman’s  carving 
knife  and  a small  carpenter’s  saw.  His 
principal  income  was  derived  from  a 
farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  and  his 
neighbors  whom  he  served  profession- 
ally paid  him  by  working  upon  his  farm 
or  furnishing  him  with  farm  products, 
since  money  was  very  scarce  and  obli- 
gations were  commonly  paid  in  barter. 

Dr.  Jeremiah  Wilcox  began  practice 
in  Vernon  about  1802.  Pie  was  ad- 
vanced in  years,  so  that  he  did  not  con- 
tinue practice  very  long — how  long  we 
cannot  ascertain — and  of  his  personal 
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history  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
nothing. 

Dr.  Orestes  K.  Hawley  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  band  of  settlers  organized  in 
Connecticut  in  1800  by  Judge  Eliphalet 
Austin,  and  which  arrived  at  Austinburg 
that  year.  Perhaps  no  physician  of  an 
early  day  is  more  deserving  of  remem- 
brance or  has  done  more  to  benefit  so- 
ciety than  he,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a fuller  account  of  his  life  and 
labors  has  not  been  preserved,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  present  a portrait  of 
him. 

Dr.  Hawley  was  born  in  Farmington, 
Connecticut,  in  1780,  being  the  son  of 
Rev.  Rufus  Hawley.  Exactly  what  his 
education  was  is  uncertain,  but  a niece 
of  the  doctor  writes  me  that  she  sup- 
poses he  studied  at  the  Farmington 
academy  and  at  New  Haven.  With 
whom  he  studied  medicine  has  not  been 
ascertained.  He  was,  however,  consid- 
ered by  his  fellow  practitioners  a well 
educated  man,  and  was  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  best  physicians  of  his  day.  Fie 
was  a man  who  read  and  studied,  and 
was  interested  and  intelligent  in  other 
matters  as  well  as  in  medicine.  He  con- 
tinued his  practice  in  Austinburg  until 
his  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  in 
1847.  Dr.  Hawley’s  first  wife  died  in 
1803,  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  who 
later  married  a Colonel  G.  W.  St.  John. 
In  1804  he  married  Betsey,  daughter  of 
Judge  Austin.  A daughter,  the  only 
child  which  grew  to  maturity,  died 
while  at  school  in  New  Haven.  This 
was  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  her  father 
east  to  bring  her  home,  and  with  her  re- 


mains he  made  the  sad  journey,  accom- 
panied by  one  friend.  The  home  thus 
left  childless  became  an  asylum  for 
orphans  and  motherless  nieces,  who 
were  here  carefully  trained  and  educated 
with  affectionate  care. 

Dr.  Hawley’s  house  was  one  of  culti- 
vation, and  his  wife,  who  was  a woman 
of  superior  intelligence  and  great  energy, 
aided  him  efficiently  in  his  labors.  Often 
she  went  with  him  to  care  for  the  sick, 
sometimes  bringing  home  with  her  the 
children,  until  their  mother  should  re- 
cover, and  at  times  taking  invalids  into 
her  own  house  that  they  might  thus  re- 
ceive greater  care  and  stricter  medical 
attention.  Dr.  Hawley  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  cultivation  of  shrubs,  flow- 
ers and  fruits,  and  it  is  said  his  grounds 
were  supplied  with  the  choices  things  in 
these  lines  that  could  be  cultivated  in 
this  climate.  Professionally  we  have  said 
this  doctor  ranked  high,  and  at  first  from 
the  absence  of  other  physicians,  and  later 
because  his  counsel  was  sought,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  long  distances,  covering 
in  his  ride  at  times  a great  part  of  Ash- 
tabula county.  Being  a member  of  one 
of  the  earliest  colonies,  he  more  than 
any  other  physician  endured  the  hard- 
ships of  traversing  pathless  forests  and 
fording  unbridged  streams,  frequently 
swimming  Grand  river. 

The  journal  of  Rev.  Joseph  Badger, 
the  Indian  missionary,  speaks  of  visiting 
a settlement  twenty  miles  from  Austin- 
burg, and  sending  for  Dr.  Hawley  to 
come  and  render  his  medical  services, 
and  also  mentions  that  he  was  at  the 
same  time  requested  to  come  prepared 
to  take  home  with  him  a pair  of  twins 
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five  years  of  age,  and  that  he  complied 
with  the  request,  keeping  the  children 
until  the  family  recovered.  There  is  no 
record  of  what  surgical  operations  he 
performed,  but  at  one  time  when  Cap- 
tain Erastus  Austin  was  suffering  from 
a swelling  deep  in  the  throat,  and-diis 
life  was  despaired  of,  a council  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  Merriman  of  Madison, 
Dr.  Coleman  of  Ashtabula,  and  Dr. 
Allen  of  Kinsman,  was  called.  An 
operation  was  decided  upon  and  per- 
formed, and  the  patient’s  life  was  saved. 
At  that  time  the  operation  was  consid- 
ered a remarkable  one. 

In  1812  Dr.  Hawley  was  surgeon  to 
the  troops  stationed  at  Cleveland.  In 
his  practice  his  medical  charges  were 
fifty  cents  for  calls  not  distant  more 
than  one  mile,  beyond  that  distance 
the  price  was  one  dollar,  and  for 
longer  distances  reached  five  dollars. 
For  extracting  teeth  the  charge  was 
ten  cents.  Among  his  students  were 
Dr.  Aaron  Austin  of  Sandusky,  Dr. 
Edward  Snow  of  Dearborn,  Michi- 
gan, and  Dr.  Edwin  Cowles,  after- 
ward a successful  practitioner  of  Cleve- 
land, and  prominent  for  the  part  he 
took  in  the  care  of  cholera  during 
one  of  the  epidemics.  A mal-practice 
suit  was  once  successfully  conducted 
against  Dr.  Hawley  by  Benjamin  Wade 
and  Joshua  R.  Giddings.  It  arose 
from  a case  of  compound  fracture 
of  the  leg,  and  was  universally  conceded 
by  the  physicians  of  Ohio  and  the  east 
as  a most  unjust  and  offensive  suit. 

Dr.  Hawley  took  an  interest  in  all 
public  affairs.  In  1812  he  was  one  of 
the  county  commissioners,  and  from 


1815  to  1818  was  county  treasurer,  and 
before  that  time  his  name  appeared 
upon  deeds  as  justice  of  the  peace.  His 
house  was  open  and  hospitable,  and 
here  were  entertained  many  prominent 
personages,  while  the  poor  were  cor- 
dially received. 

The  doctor  was  an  early  and  enthus- 
iastic abolitionist,  being  vice-president 
of  the  first  anti-slavery  society  in  the 
county,  which  was  formed  in  1832. 
This  was  at  a time  when  the  cause  was 
extremely  unpopular.  As  is  well  known, 
Ashtabula  county  became  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  abolitionists,  sending 
later  to  congress  Joshua  R.  Giddings 
and  Benjamin  Wade.  To  this  cause 
the  doctor  gave  liberally  of  his  time 
and  money.  He  was  a liberal  supporter 
of  religion  and  every  good  work,  but 
perhaps  he  gave  more  largely  for  the 
advancement  of  education  than  for  any 
other  cause.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal incorporators  of  Grand  River  insti- 
tute in  1831,  and  to  him  and  Jacob 
Austin  is  chiefly  due  its  success.  Mr. 
Austin,  who  was  a successful  merchant, 
gave  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  school,  and  Dr.  Hawley  gave  ten 
thousand  dollars,  which  were  munifi- 
cent sums  in  the  times  when  they  were 
given. 

One  of  the  first  physicians  to  locate 
in  what  was  Trumbull  but  is  now  Ma- 
honing county,  was  Dr.  Charles  Dutton, 
who  settled  in  Youngstown  in  1801.  Dr. 
Kirtland  speaks  of  dining  with  him  in 
1810,  on  his  first  journey  west.  He 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Jared  Potter, 
an  eminent  physician  of  Wallingford, 
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Connecticut,  Dr.  Potter  being  the  grand- 
father of  the  late  Dr.  Kirtland  of 
Cleveland.  Dr.  Kirtland,  in  writing 
of  Dr.  Dutton,  says  : “ He  was  the 

leading  physician  and  surgeon  of  the 
vicinity,  and  sustained  a favorable  rep- 
utation in  that  capacity  for  energy  and 
good  judgment.” 

Dr.  Garlick  speaks  of  him  in  much 
the  same  terms.  Dr.  Mygatt  says  he 
was  much  relied  upon  about  1817.  He 
was  somewhat  eccentric,  and  Dr.  Mygatt 
tells  the  following  story  of  him : 

Desiring  one  spring  to  borrow  Colonel  Rayen’s 
harrow,  and  sending  his  man  for  it,  he  received  the 
reply  that  he  could  drag  his  grain  in  with  a brush. 
Forgetting  this,  later  Colonel  Rayen  sent  to  Dr. 
Dutton  in  great  haste  to  borrow  his  two-wheeled  cart 
to  get  in  some  hay  that  was  threatened  by  rain,  when 
he  received  the  reply  that  he  could  draw  it  in  on  his 
harrow.  In  an  early  day  he  was  postmaster.  Fail- 
ing at  one  time  to  get  the  postage  due  upon  a letter 
taken  from  the  postoffice  without  being  paid  for,  he 
sent  word  to  the  man  who  had  taken  the  letter  that 
another  awaited  him,  but  he  must  bring  the  money 
for  this  letter  before  it  would  be  given  to  him.  The 
man  walked  all  the  way  from  Hubbard  to  secure  the 
letter,  only  to  find  that  there  was  none  and  that  Dr. 
Dutton  had  outwitted  him,  using  this  method  to 
secure  the  money. 

At  what  age  Dr.  Dutton  ceased  prac- 
tice we  do  not  know. 

Of  Dr.  John  W.  Seeley,  who  settled  in 


Howland,  we  have  learned  little.  He 
came  to  that  place  in  about  1806,  and 
was  intimately  associated  with  Drs.  Dut- 
ton of  Youngstown  and  Harmon  of  War- 
ren. He  was  a large,  portly  man  of 
light  complexion,  full  of  fun  and  a good 
story-teller.  He  acquired  considerable 
property,  among  other  things  owning  at 
one  time  the  Howland  springs.  As  a 
practitioner  he  stood  well  in  his  day. 
He  filled  the  position  of  state  senator 
in  the  term  of  1816  and  1817.  He  died 
of  apoplexy  at  about  the  age  of  sixty- 
six,  being  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the 
morning  after  a celebration  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Ohio  canal.  He  was  usually 
a sober  and  temperate  man,  but  the  jol- 
lification in  which  all  had  indulged  had 
perhaps  precipitated  the  apoplectic  at- 
tack. He  was  aided  and  followed  in  his 
practice  by  his  son,  Sylvanus  Seeley, 
who  occupied  relatively  the  same  rank 
as  his  father.  He  was  a man  of  quick 
intellect,  full  of  fun,  fond  of  music  and 
a good  time.  In  the  war  of  1812  he 
went  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Harmon,  and 
was  present  at  the  attack  on  Fort  Mack- 
inaw in  1813.  He  died  in  Warren  in 
1840,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  his  death 
resulting  from  apoplexy. 

Dudley  P.  Allen. 
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A GROUP  OF  CLEVELAND  MANUFACTURERS 


WILLIAM  CHISHOLM. 

Mr.  William  Chisholm  has  given  no 
small  share  of  industry,  ability  and  na- 
tive energy  of  character  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  industrial  interests  of  Cleve- 
land, and  ranks  high  among  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  city.  He  is  of  Scottish 
ancestry,  and  like  his  brother,  the  late 
Henry  Chisholm,  came  into  a natural 
inheritance  of  thrift,  manly  independ- 
ence, courage  and  perseverance.  He 
was  born  on  August  12,  1825,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Lochgelly,  Fifeshire,  Scotland. 
His  father  dying  when  he  was  only  seven 
years  of  age,  he  was  thrown  practically 
on  his  own  resources  and  left  to  fight 
his  own  way  in  the  world.  When  twelve 
years  old  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn 
the  dry-goods  business  with  a merchant 
in  Kirkcaldy,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  robust  energy 
and  stirring  character  of  the  man  need 
not  be  told  that  this  was  about  the  most 
irksome  form  of  occupation  to  which  he 
could  have  been  set,  and  no  one  will 
wonder  on  being  further  told  that,  after 
two  short  years’  experience  with  laces 
and  linens  and  the  countless  delicate 
intricacies  of  the  dry-goods  trade,  he 
suddenly  turned  his  back  on  it  all  and 
was  away  to  sea.  He  left  old  Scotland 
in  1840,  as  a sailor  on  the  ship  Burley 
of  Glasgow,  joining  her  at  Antwerp, 
Holland.  He  was  then  scarcely  fifteen 


years  of  age,  but  the  later  characteristics 
of  the  man  were  strongly  marked  in  the 
boy.  Warm-hearted,  generous  and  im- 
pulsive, he  was  a favorite  with  all  on 
ship-board,  while  his  activity,  bravery 
and  strict  attention  to  duty  made  him  a 
very  valuable  seaman.  With  these  at- 
tributes, and  the  pushing  energy  and 
ambition  which  have  since  distinguished 
his  character,  he  allowed  nothing  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  promotion,  but 
rose  rapidly  from  the  position  of  cabin 
boy,  through  all  the  gradations,  to  that 
of  chief  officer  of  the  vessel.  He  was 
with  the  Burley  five  years,  voyaging 
from  points  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  to  South  America,  the  East  In- 
dies, Australia,  the  West  Indies,  and 
many  other  points  on  the  American  side 
of  the  world.  He  afterward  sailed  on 
other  vessels,  managing  to  see  a fair 
portion  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  gathering  a vast  fund  of  practical 
information  and  general  knowledge, 
which  has  since  proved  of  inestimable 
value  to  him;  and,  although  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  he  abandoned  a sea-faring 
life,  yet  through  all  the  years  since  he 
has  retained  a deep  love  for  old  ocean 
in  all  its  moods. 

He  settled  in  Montreal,  Canada,  in 
1847,  where  he  remained  five  years,  car- 
rying on  the  business  of  building  and 
contracting  with  success.  He  then  re- 
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moved  to  Cleveland,  where  his  brother 
had  settled  two  years  before.  Soon 
after  coming  here  he  made  several  trips 
on  the  lakes  in  the  new  steamer  Sebasta- 
pol — a vessel  designed  for  carrying  both 
freight  and  passengers — in  which  his 
brother  was  part  owner ; and  strange  to 
say,  after  having  “ sailed  the  ocean  blue  ” 
for  so  many  years,  it  was  reserved  for 
him  to  suffer  shipwreck  for  the  first  time 
on  this  boat.  On  her  fourth  trip  up  the 
lakes,  when  she  had  on  board  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  souls  and  a large 
load  of  freight,  including  forty-five  val- 
uable horses,  the  captain  mistaking  a 
light  on  another  vessel  for  the  harbor 
light,  she  went  aground  five  miles  south 
of  Milwaukee.  She  struck  just  before 
midnight,  and  was  completely  wrecked; 
but  the  passengers  and  crew,  after  suf- 
fering many  hours  in  a fearful  storm, 
were  at  last  all  saved  by  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  life-saving  crew  from  Mil- 
waukee, with  the  exception  of  six  who 
were  lost  by  the  capsizing  of  a small 
boat. 

Mr.  Chisholm,  however,  was  not  de- 
terred from  lake  enterprise  by  this  acci- 
dent, as  he  immediately  went  to  work 
and  raised  the  SebastapoV s machinery 
from  the  wreck,  and  brought  it  to  Cleve- 
land, where  it  was  again  set  afloat  in  two 
other  vessels. 

But  believing  about  this  time  that  he 
saw  a better  chance  for  advancement 
in  business  in  a neighboring  state,  he 
removed  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  made 
his  residence  until  the  year  1857,  when 
he  returned  to  Cleveland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  his  brother,  Henry,  in 
the  construction  of  the  iron  industry  at 


Newburgh,  now  known  as  the  Cleveland 
rolling  mills,  but  at  that  time  simply 
called  Cleveland  or  Newburgh  iron 
works,  and  operated  under  the  firm 
name  of  Chisholm  & Jones.  He  as- 
sisted in  the  management  during  the 
early  struggles  of  the  enterprise,  and, 
although  he  afterward  withdrew  from 
active  participation,  he  still  retains  a 
considerable  interest  in  the  corporation. 

About  the  year  i860  he  embarked  in 
the  iron  business  on  his  own  account, 
and  has  since  been  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  it  up  to  the  present  time. 
His  first  manufacturing  was  in  the  line 
of  spikes,  bolts,  horse  shoes,  etc.,  and 
even  while  busily  employed  in  this  his 
active  brain  seemed  reaching  out  for 
more  to  do,  and  he  began  investigating 
the  manufacture  of  screws,  which  had 
heretofore  been  made  altogether  of  iron. 
While  thus  engaged,  the  original  idea 
came  to  him  of  making  them  from  Bes- 
semer steel.  As  soon  as  he  had  demon- 
strated to  his  own  satisfaction  the  prac- 
ticability of  this  by  experiments  which 
were  made  for  him  in  an  eastern  manu- 
factory, he  proceeded  to  organize  the 
company  known  as  the  Union  Steel 
Screw  company,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  building,  in  1871,  of  the  Union  Steel 
Screw  works,  now  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  factories  in  Cleve- 
land. Afterward  he  extended  his  sphere 
of  action  and  added  a new  enterprise  to 
the  city,  namely,  the  manufacture  of 
steel  shovels,  scoops,  spades,  etc.,  on  a 
comparatively  new  plan,  the  adapting 
and  perfecting  of  which  required  the 
exercise  of  all  his  genius  and  ability, 
“for,”  to  use  his  own  expression,  “he 
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had  not  only  to  invent  the  machinery 
and  appliances,  but  to  ‘make’  the  oper- 
ators also,  as  no  men  could  be  found 
who  understood  this  particular  kind  of 
work.”  But  success  crowned  his  efforts, 
and,  in  1879,  erected  a building  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  tools  and 
implements,  which,  with  its  improved 
machinery,  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
of  its  kind  known.  It  is  called  ' the 
Chisholm  Steel  Shovel  works,  and  is 
operated  under  the  firm  name  of  William 
Chisholm  & Sons. 

In  1882  he  commenced  building  steam 
engines,  which  are  quite  novel  in  their 
simplicity  and  easy  action,  and  are 
specially  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  hoist- 
ing and  pumping.  Also  transmitters  of 
a superior  kind  for  carrying,  Coal,  ore, 
etc.,  from  vessels  to  railroad  cars  and 
vice  versa , and  to  any  required  height 
or  distance.  This  is  a remarkable  con- 
trivance for  saving  time  and  labor-  Mr. 
Chisholm  himself  possesses  great  inge-  . 
nuity  and  mechanical  skill,  and  has 
proved  it  in  many  an  invention  and 
operation.  His  life  has  been  a busy 
one,  and  space  can  hardly  be  taken  for 
enumeration  of  the  things — besides  the 
enterprises  mentioned  above — to  which 
he  set  his  hand  during  a number  of  his 
busy  years,  such  as  extensive  operations 
in  coal  and  ore  mines,  building  portions 
of  railroad  lines,  railroad  and  other 
bridges,  docks,  buildings,  etc.  Among 
other  things  of  local  interest  in  which 
he  had  a creative  part  may  be  mentioned 
the  East  Cleveland  Street  railroad, 
which  he  constructed  from  Water  street 
to  Willson  avenue.  , His  successes  in 
these  diverse  fields  of  labor,  in  each  of 


which  rare  qualities  of  mind  are  de- 
manded, show  him  to  be  a remarkable 
man. 

In  these  later  years  he  has  found  time 
for  recreation  and  travel.  In  1876  and 
1877  he  made  an  extended  European 
tour,  visiting  while  abroad  his  old  Scot- 
tish home,  which  he  had  left  thirty-seven 
years  before.  Mr.  Chisholm  is  a man 
of  sterling  uprightness  of  character, 
clean-handed,  and  respected  by  all  with 
whom  he  has  dealings.  Socially,  he  is 
warm-hearted,  genial  and  hospitable. 
His  mind  is  well  stored  with  incidents 
of  travel  and  adventure,  and  like  most 
sailors  he  can  “spin  a good  yarn,”  as 
many  can  attest  who  have  listened  with 
interest  to  his  stories,  and  enjoyed  a 
hearty  laugh  at  the  witty  conclusion  of 
some  of  them.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Baptist  church,  and  as  such  he  has  been 
most  liberal  with  his  means  toward  the 
church.  Also  a generous  centributor  to 
many  of  our  public  and  private  chari- 
ties. Well  esteemed  by  all,  he  has  filled 
and  is  filling  an  unusual  measure  of  good 
in  this  community. 

He  was  married,  in  1848,  to  Miss 
Catharine  Allan  of  Dunfermline,  Scot- 
land, and  seven  children  have  blessed 
their  union,  of  whom  four  are  living. 
Mrs.  Chisholm  was  herself  called  home, 
in  1881,  leaving  a memory  loved  and 
honored  by  her  husband  and  children, 
by  her  church,  and  by  all  who  knew  her 
Christian  grace  of  character. 

In  1884  Mr.  Chisholm  was  again  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Stahl,  the  lady 
who  now  graces  his  home.  She  was 
formerly  Miss  Mary  Cowles,  daughter 
of  Charles  Cowles,  and  granddaughter 
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of  General  Solomon  Cowles  of  Farming- 
ton,  Connecticut. 

J.  H.  MORLEY. 

Among  the  men  who  have  made  Cleve- 
land known  the  world  over  as  a 
manufacturing  center,  and  who  have 
combined  success  in  life  with  high  per- 
sonal and  business  integrity,  Mr.  Jesse 
H.  Morley  should  be  assigned  a promi- 
nent place.  While  for  many  years  a 
leading  manufacturer,  he  has  touched 
the  interests  of  this  city  at  other  points, 
and  has  been  and  is  a worthy  and  useful 
citizens.  Although  of  New  Y ork  parent- 
age, he  came  into  Ohio  at  so  early  a 
date  that  all  the  interests  in  which  he 
has  been  engaged  are  hers,  and  he  is  a 
native  “ Buckeye  ” in  everything  but 
name.  He  was  born  at  Sennett,  Cayuga 
county,  New  York,  on  May  20,  1820. 
In  1832,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  came 
to  Ohio  and  located  in  Painesville,  which 
was  then  a thriving  business  place,  with 
the  expectation  of  a great  growth,  and 
intending  with  her  harbor  at  Fairport 
to  bid  defiance  to  Cleveland  and  all 
the  places  along  the  lakes.  His  father 
did  not  follow  him  until  1837,  when 
he  also  came  to  Painesville,  where  he 
lived  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Several 
brothers  and  other  relatives  of  the 
senior  Morley  were  already  there,  how- 
ever, and  they  were  among  the  most 
stirring  and  enterprising  men  of  the  day. 
They  were  the  very  pioneers  of  the  iron 
business  in  this  section.  All  the  pig- 
iron  to  be  had  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  was  made  at  Painesville,  and 
at  Concord  and  Perry  townships.  The 
Geauga  Iron  company  was  at  work  in 


Painesville  before  Cleveland  had  ever 
made  a pound  of  iron  or  thought  of 
doing  so.  It  was  organized  in  1825,  and 
erected  during  the  summer  of  that  year 
quite  extensive  buildings  in  Painesville, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Grand  river, 
immediately  north  of  the  present  Lake 
Shore  & Michigan  Southern  railway. 
During  the  subsequent  winter  the  first 
moulding  was  done.  The  earliest  arti- 
cles cast  were  caldron  kettles,  of  which 
now  almost  unknown  utensils  they  made 
one  hundred  and  sixty.  They  after- 
wards made  bake-kettles,  spiders,  and 
other  household  goods,  in  answer  to  the 
demands  of  the  day,  and  did  a large 
business  in  stoves  and  hollowware,  cast- 
ing direct  from  the  blast  furnace.  They 
shipped  to  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Buf- 
falo, and  all  along  the  lake,  and  it  was 
a long  time  before  Painesville  began  to 
be  overshadowed  as  an  iron-making 
centre. . The  Morleys  were  prominent 
in  all  these  enterprises.  In  1835  or 
1836  one  of  the  uncles  of  J.  H.  Morley 
aided  in  the  building  of  a blast  • furnace 
at  Dover,  Ohio,  operated  and  owned  by 
the  firm  of  Tilden,  Morley  & Co.,  Mr. 
Tilden  afterwards  establishing  himself 
in  Vermillion. 

After  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  J.  H. 
Morley,  commenced  life  in  Painesville 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  some  years  were 
given  to  school,  after  which  he  entered 
the  general  store  of  his  uncle,  Lewis 
Morley.  In  the  mercantile  business  he 
remained  until  coming  to  Cleveland  in 
1847.  In  that  vocation  he  exhibited 
the  same  business  qualifications  that  he 
has  shown  all  through  life,  which  is 
proved  in  the  fact  that  before  he  was 
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twenty  years  of  age  he  was  allowed  to 
go  to  New  York  to  purchase  goods,  an 
important  trust  in  those  days  when  no 
commercial  agents  came  to  the  west, 
and  a stock  for  the  sales  of  six  months 
must  be  purchased  at  each  visit.  His 
journey  was  made  to  Buffalo  by  steamer, 
thence  onward  by  packet  or  stage  coach. 
Business  in  those  days  was  a different 
problem  from  what  it  is  to-day,  although 
the  dawnings  of  the  possible  future  were 
already  beginning  to  be  seen.  Mr. 
Morley  tells  with  great  pleasure  of  talks 
he  had  when  in  New  York  with  Mr. 
Minor,  editor  of  the  Railroad  Maga- 
zine, which  was  the  first  railroad  publi- 
cation in  America.  This  gentleman 
was  enthusiastic  over  the  developing 
possibilities  of  steam,  but  said  that  he 
expected  to  be  called  insane  because  he 
predicted  that  the  young  man  to  whom 
he  was  talking  would  live  to  see  the  day 
when  slaughtered  beef  would  be  brought 
to  New  York  on  the  cars,  instead  of 
being  driven  “over  the  mountains”  on 
foot.  The  prophecy,  which  looks  small 
and  safe  enough  in  view  of  what  is  being 
every  day  done,  seemed  a rash  one  to 
the  young  merchant  from  Ohio,  espec- 
ially as  produce  of  all  kinds  was  going 
to  waste  all  about  him,  because  there 
was  no  market  to  which  a great  deal  of 
it  could  be  got  before  perishing. 

In  1847  Mr.  Morley  decided  to  find  a 
larger  field  than  was  offered  in  the 
diminishing  range  of  the  old  location, 
and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  came  to 
Cleveland,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
hardware  business  in  company  with 
Mr.  H.  K.  Raynolds,  now  of  New  York, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Morley  & Ray- 


nolds. Their  location  was  on  the  south 
side  of  Superior  street,  the  third  door 
from  the  corner  of  Water  street.  Here 
he  remained  in  steady  attention  to  busi- 
ness until  January  1,  1857,  when  he 
retired  from  the  firm,  and,  in  1862,  turned 
his  attention  to  a branch  of  manufactur- 
ing in  which  he  has  won  such  great 
success  and  general  recognition — the 
making  of  white  lead.  The  firm  of  J. 
H.  Morley  & Company  was  created  in 
the  last  named  year,  and  the  business 
has  remained  in  its  hands  from  that  day 
to  this.  That  it  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  and  best  known  manufacturing 
establishments  of  Cleveland  is  a fact 
needless  to  dilate  upon  here.  Since  Mr. 
Morley’s  personal  change  of  location, 
the  business  has  been  conducted  by  his 
son,  Mr.  Fred  H.  Morley. 

While  the  above  outlines  the  main 
business  connections  of  Mr.  Morley’s 
life,  it  does  not  begin  to  cover  the  wide 
field  of  his  usefulness.  He  was  elected 
a director  of  the  Cleveland  Gas  Light 
& Coke  company,  in  1852,  and  has  been 
a continuous  director  from  that  day  to 
this.  He  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  duties  of  his  position,  and 
when  Mr.  W.  H.  Price,  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  died,  in  1883,  it 
was  but  natural  that  Mr.  Morley  should 
be  elected  to  his  place,  which  he  yet 
fills,  and  to  which  he  gives  the  closest 
attention  and  the  best  service  which  his 
matured  judgment  and  long  business  ex- 
perience can  furnish. 

Mr.  Morley  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  first  effort  made  to  de- 
velop the  stone  quarries  of  northeastern 
Ohio,  and  as  that  is  now  an  almost  for- 
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gotten  piece  of  history  it  will  be  well  to 
revive  it  and  place  it  on  record  before 
the  actors  therein  shall  have  passed 
away.  In  1850  the  Cleveland  Stone 
Dressing  company  came  into  being, 
among  its  stockholders  being  Parker 
Handy,  J.  P.  Bishop,  William  E.  Beck- 
with, F.  T.  Backus,  J.  H.  Morley,  H.  K. 
Raynolds,  Amasa  Stone,  Reuben  Hitch- 
cock and  John  Case.  The  enterprise  had 
its  origin  in  a patent  method  of  dressing 
stone,  which  Mr.  John  Case  had  seen  in 
the  east,  and  which  the  company  that 
was  formed  after  his  return  purchased 
and  put  in  use.  Their  operations  would 
be  counted  large  even  now,  and  were 
very  extensive  for  that  period.  They 
bought  a large  territory  in  Berea,  and 
also  a tract  of  two  or  three  hundred 
acres  in  Independence.  At  the  latter 
place  they  built  a railroad  from  their 
quarries  to  the  canal.  They  purchased 
a tract  of  property  in  Cleveland,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  and  on  the  old 
river  bed,  where  the  Rhodes  coal  yards 
and  offices  were  afterwards  located. 
They  had  a frontage  on  the  river,  and  it 
was  by  their  efforts  that  the  old  river 
bed  was  opened  and  made  available  to 
the  uses  of  commerce  and  navigation. 
Mr.  Morley  purchased  the  railroad  iron 
for  the  first  railroad  from  the  Berea 
quarries  to  the  newly  opened  Cleveland, 
Columbus  & Cincinnati  railroad.  He 
went  to  Sandusky  on  a pass  from  Mr. 
Amasa  Stone,  and  negotiated  with  the 
old  Mad  River  & Lake  Erie  road,  when 
the  latter  organization  discarded  its  old 
“strap  rail”  for  the  better  and  more 
modern  “T”  rail.  This  was  in  reality 
the  opening  of  the  great  stone  interests 


of  Berea,  as  before  that  the  production 
had  been  practically  confined  to  grind- 
stones. A part  of  this  rail  was  also  laid 
on  the  Independence  road. 

Thus  equipped,  the  company  went 
earnestly  to  work  and  did  a great  deal 
of  business.  They  furnished  the  stone 
for  the  Euclid  Avenue  Presbyterian 
church,  Joseph  Perkins’  and  W.  J. 
Boardman’s  houses,  for  several  busi- 
ness blocks  on  Water  street  and  a number 
of  large  residences  of  this  city  and  else- 
where. They  furnished  the  material  for 
the  Parliament  building  at  Toronto. 
The  present  residence  of  Senator  H.  B. 
Payne  was  built  of  stone  that  came 
from  this  quarry  at  Independence,  bet- 
ter known  then  as  the  “ Old  Eldridge 
quarry.”  The  company  operated  until 
1854,  but  it  was  ahead  of  the  times,  and 
there  was  not  enough  demand  for  Ohio 
stone  to  justify  a continuance  of  the 
business,  and  in  the  year  last  named  it 
was  decided  to  wind  up  and  quit.  Mr. 
John  Case  took  the  Independence 
quarry,  but  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  develop  it.  Before  this,  it  should  be 
said,  Messrs.  Case,  Morley  and  Hitch- 
cock had  bought  out  the  other  stock- 
holders and  were  the  sole  owners  of  the 
property.  In  the  division  that  occurred, 
Messrs.  Morley  and  Hitchcock  took  the 
land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  that 
has  been  above  described.  The  Berea 
property  was  sold  to  outside  parties. 
The  enterprise  was  a large  and  import- 
ant one,  and  has  opened  the  way  for 
what  has  become  a great  industry  in 
this  section. 

Mr.  Morley  has  been  connected  with 
other  Cleveland  enterprises,  such  as 
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banks,  insurance  companies,  etc.,  that 
need  not  be  mentioned  here.  He  was 
at  one  time  interested  in  a copper  mine 
at  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  paid, 
at  an  early  day,  several  visits  to  that 
section  of  the  country  in  company  with 
General  Howe,  a prominent  copper  man 
of  Pittsburgh.  He  also  owns  mining 
interests  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  has 
made  several  trips  on  business  and 
pleasure  to  that  far-off  land.  In  his 
earlier  days  he  gave  liberally  of  his 
time  to  various  public  enterprises,  being, 
among  other  things,  a member  of  the 
first  Cleveland  library  association,  an 
organization  out  of  which  grew  the 
present  Case  library.  He  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  Cleveland  Burial 
Case  company,  was  for  a long  time  its 
president,  and  is  now  one  of  its  direct- 
ors. This  is  one  of  the  largest  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States.  They 
manufacture  all  the  varieties  of  caskets, 
and  the  finest  silver  and  gold  plated 
handles  and  trimmings.  He  is  also  in- 
terested in  a cattle  ranch  in  South  Park, 
Colorado,  said  to  be  the  finest  one  in 
that  territory,  on  which  are  five  thousand 
head  of  cattle  and  one  hundred  horses. 
He  was  a trustee  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian church  at  the  time  the  building 
on  Superior  street,  on  the  present  site 
of  the  Crocker  block,  was  erected,  and 
also  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
present  church  on  the  corner  of  Prospect 
street  and  Sterling  avenue,  and  still  fills 
the  same  position. 

Mr.  Morley  has  a wife  and  five  chil- 
dren—three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  father,  Albert  Morley,  died  at 
Painesville,  in  1883,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 


six  years.  His  mother  is  still  living  in 
Painesville,  and,  although  eighty-eight 
years  old,  is  in  comparatively  good 
health,  with  her  mind  as  bright  and 
memory  as  good  as  that  of  most  people 
at  seventy. 

The  son  of  this  long-lived  couple  bids 
fair  to  see  an  age  as  great  and  vigorous 
as  theirs.  He  is  still  a stirring,  active 
business  man,  in  the  harness  daily,  and 
with  his  business  vision  as  keen  and 
sure  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  He 
accepts  no  part  of  supernumerary  in 
any  enterprise  in  which  he  may  be  en- 
gaged, but  is  one  of  the  drive-wheels  of 
planning  and  execution.  His  mind  has 
been  broadened  by  reading,  travel  and 
experience  with  men,  and  he  possesses 
a fund  of  information  and  incident  that 
never  shows  signs  of  giving  out.  With 
a high  reputation  for  honest  and  fair- 
dealing with  all  men,  generous  and  just 
in  all  things,  and  surrounded  by  the 
comforts  which  a life  of  industry  has 
given,  Mr.  Morley  can  indeed  feel  that 
the  latter  years  of  his  busy  life  have 
been  cast  in  pleasant  places. 

THOMAS  H.  WHITE. 

• A Cleveland  manufacturer  who  is 
known  personally  to  this  community  as 
an  enterprising  and  successful  man,  and 
who  is  also  known  the  country  over  by 
the  great  interest  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected, is  Mr.  Thomas  H.  White,  presi- 
dent of  the  White  Sewing  Machine 
company.  He  is,  in  the  best  meaning 
of  the  term,  a self-made  man,  and  has 
already  achieved  a great  success,  while 
still  on  the  sunny  side  of  fifty. 

Mr.  White  was  born  at  Phillipston, 
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Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  on 
April  2 6,  1836.  As  his  father  was  a 
manufacturer,  the  boy  had  opportunity 
from  early  childhood  to  make  free  use 
of  and  develop  the  mechanical  talent 
with  which  he  was  naturally  endowed. 
He  had  a strong  liking  for  mechanics 
and  the  devices  attaching  thereto,  and 
as  he  developed  in  years  this  trait  kept 
pace  with  his  growth,  and  no  doubt  had 
a large  influence  in  determining  him  on 
the  line  of  labor  in  which  his  life  has 
been  employed.  He  was  given  a good 
common  school  and  academic  educa- 
tion, and  commenced  the  actual  fight 
with  the  world  and  circumstances  on  his 
own  responsibility  when  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  He  began  with  the  man- 
ufacture of  sewing  machines,  at  Temple- 
ton, Massachusetts,  his  keen  vision  dis.- 
cerning  that  the  new  enterprise,  which 
was  just  then  getting  a hold  in  the  world, 
would  become  a grand  and  permanent 
industry  as  soon  as  that  world  should 
discover  the  value  thereof.  By  close 
labor  and  continued  application  he  not 
only  made  his  new  venture  hold  its  own, 
but  broaden  out  into  an  unquestioned 
success.  In  three  years  he  had  out- 
grown the  facilities  afforded  by  his  loca- 
tion, and  removed  his  works  to  Orange, 
in  the  same  state,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years.  This  period  was  also  one 
of  steady  and  gratifying  growth,  and  on 
its  completion  Mr.  White  decided  to 
seek  some  locality  where  he  would  not 
only  have  room  for  his  business  to  grow 
to  any  bounds  of  which  it  was  capable, 
but  could  find  the  material  he  needed 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  also  se- 
cure an  advantageous  distributing  point. 


All  these  advantages  were  offered  by 
Cleveland,  and  accordingly,  in  1866, 
this  city  was  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  Mr.  White,  his  sewing  machine  busi- 
ness, and  the  large  number  of  men  he 
employed.  Increased  success  followed 
this  change  of  base,  and  his  circles  of 
business  widened  to  an  extent  of  which 
even  Mr.  White  had  not  dreamed.  The 
outcome  was,  that  in  1876  the  White 
Sewing  Machine  company  was  organ- 
ized, and  entered  on  its  remarkably  suc- 
cessful career.  In  the  beginning  it 
commenced  with  a capacity  of  two  hun- 
dred machines  per  week.  By  1882  the 
demands  had  increased  to  such  propor- 
tions that  the  capacity  was  increased  to 
two  thousand  per  week,  giving  employ- 
ment to  about  one  thousand  men,  and 
being  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  west.  The  im- 
mense influence  that  one  man  can  bring 
to  bear  on  a business  in  which  he  may 
be  engaged  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
since  Mr.  White  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  sewing  machines  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  setting  fully  five  hundred 
thousand  of  these  useful  servants  to  do- 
ing the  work  of  the  world. 

The  “ White”  soon  began  to  be  heard 
of  outside  of  America,  and  in  order  that 
the  foreign  trade  might  be  properly 
taken  care  of,  a branch  office  was 
established  in  London,  England,  in 
1880,  and  the  greatest  success  followed 
this  venture.  All  parts  of  Europe  were 
the  customers  of  this  branch  office,  and 
many  thousands  of  the  machines  were 
sold.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a country  on 
the  globe,  where  the  people  have  risen 
to  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  that 
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this  enterprising  Cleveland  company 
has  not  entered  and  made  its  own. 
Australia,  South  America,  Mexico,  and 
the  isles  of  the  sea  have  all  felt  a touch 
of  its  enterprise,  and  been  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  manufacturing  wealth 
and  influence  of  Cleveland.  The  com- 
pany is  composed  of  live,  earnest 
and  active  men,  and  to.  each  must  be 
awarded  his  share  of  the  grand  success 
that  has  been  achieved.  But  while 
granting  to  them  the  full  measure  of 
credit,  the  fact  must  not,  be  overlooked 
that  in  Mr.  Thomas  H.  White  a direct- 
ing power  and  skillful  head  of  the 
organization  has  been  found,  and  that 
without  him  the  work  that  has  been 
done  could  not  have  been  possible.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  company 
from  its  organization,  and  still  occupies 
that  position.  It  is  no  mere  nominal 
duty  with  him,  but  he  gives  to  it  his 
most  earnest  and  careful  attention,  and 
can  be  any  day  found  at  his  post,  work- 
ing as  hard  as  the  most  busy  man  in  his 
employ.  He  is  of  a positive  nature, 
the  most  excellent  business  judgment, 
and  modest,  conservative,  and  of  few 
words.  While  careful  in  all  matters  of 
business,  he  has  at  the  same  time  the 
courage  to  make  ventures  of  the  largest 
sort  when  the  chances  justify  him  in  so 
doing.  When  once  entered  upon  a given 
line  of  policy,  he  sees  it  to  the  end,  and 


shrinks  from  no  responsibility  that  it 
may  impose.  He  is  practical  rather 
than  speculative,  and  while  thoroughly 
competent  to  meet  any  business  ques- 
tion that  may  arise,  he  can  at  the  same 
time  look  into  and  understand  the  most 
difficult  mechanical  problem  that  may 
be  met  in  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  great  establishment.  Of  the 
highest  personal  honor,  with  a reputa- 
tion for  financial  integrity  that  years 
of  just  dealing  have  established,  generous 
in  his  deeds,  and  manly  in  his  bearing 
to  all,  Mr.  White  is  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  best  citizens  and  most  useful 
men  of  which  Cleveland  is  possessed. 
The  public  and  private  charities  of 
Cleveland  have  received  the  benefit 
of  his  generous  impulses,  and  he  has 
served  the  public  in  many  ways.  In  1875 
and  1876  he  represented  the  Fourth 
ward  in  the  city  council,  and  while 
there  he  gave  his  time  and  judgment  to 
city  affairs  with  as  conscientious  regard 
as  though  they  were  personal  matters, 
and  his  vote  was  always  given  for  what 
be  regarded  the  public  good  rather  than 
for  party  purposes.  Mr.  White  is  a 
Mason,  and  a member  of  the  Unitarian 
church.  He  was  married  on  November 
2,  1858,  to  Miss  Almira  L.  Greenleaf, 
daughter  of  Charles  W.  Greenleaf  of 
Boston,  and  eight  children  have  been 
born  to  bless  their  union. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 
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HENRY  LLOYD. 

One  of  the  large  iron  establishments 
of  Pittsburgh  perpetuates  in  its  name 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
that  industry,  a man  who  by  his  labor, 
strict  integrity  and  honorable  methods 
of  business,  did  much  to  extend  the 
fame  of  Pittsburgh  manufacturers  in 
the  days  when  the  iron  trade  had  com- 
menced to  grow  toward  the  proud  em- 
inence it  has  attained  to-day.  He  has 
been  called  into  the  rest  of  the  other 
life,  but  the  summons  did  not  come  until 
great  success  had  crowned  his  labors, 
and  he  had  done  much  good  in  the 
world.  He  left  a good  name  to  his 
children,  and  in  the  list  of  those  who 
have  been  true  friends  to  Pittsburgh,  the 
name  of  Henry  Lloyd  must  ever  hold 
an  honorable  plafce. 

Mr.  Lloyd  was  of  Pennsylvanian  na- 
tivity, having  been  born  in  Huntington 
county  on  December  25,  1817.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  that  section  of  the  State, 
having  served  as  sheriff  and  filled  other 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
One  of  the  sons  of  the  family,  John 
Lloyd,  was  early  fired  by  zeal  in  the 
missionary  cause,  and  on  his  way  to  a 
mission  station  in  China,  to  give  his 
services  in  the  enlightenment  of  heath- 
endom, was  taken  sick  and  died  at  Hong 


Kong.  The  son  Henry  was  given  an  edu- 
cation only  so  far  as  the  common 
schools  of  the  day  afforded,  but  made 
the  best  possible  use  of  it.  From  early 
life  he  evinced  a strong  desire  for  busi- 
ness, and  showed  an  unusual  aptitude 
in  that  direction.  He  obtained  the  po- 
sition of  clerk  in  the  large  forwarding 
and  commission  house  of  D.  Leech  & 
Co.,  and  was  stationed  at  Hollidays- 
burgh,  on  the  line  of  the  old  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal  and  Portage  railroad.  It 
was  a grand  training  school  for  young 
men,  and  among  others  who  obtained  a 
start  therein  can  be  named  the  late 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  B.  F.  Jones,  and  Wil- 
liam Thaw.  It  was  always  Mr.  Lloyd’s 
desire  to  enbark  in  business  for  himself 
as  soon  as  the  proper  opening  should 
present  itself.  It  came  in  1854,  and  he 
made  good  use  of  it.  The  Kensington 
Iron  works,  among  the  oldest  establish- 
ments of  that  kind  in  the  city,  was 
offered  for  sale,  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  with  Mr. 
Black,  bought  an  interest,  the  firm 
name  being  Miller,  Lloyd  & Black.  In 
1857  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Black  bought 
out  the  other  partner,  and  the  firm  of 
Lloyd  & Black  came  into  being,  and 
existed  until  Mr.  Black’s  death  in  1872. 
It  was  during  this  partnership  that  the 
business  was  so  extended,  and  carried 
on  in  such  shape  that  it  soon  became 
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very  prosperous,  while  the  firm  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
solid  among  the  iron  makers  of  the 
country.  It  was  also  during  this  period 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  amassed  the  bulk  of  his 
large  fortune.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Black  his  interest  was  purchased  by  his 
partner,  who  formed  a new  partnership 
by  the  admission  of  his  sons  and  Mr. 
Henry  Balken,  the  new  organization 
taking  the  name  of  Henry  Lloyd,  Sons 
& Co. 

After  the  admission  of  his  sons  and 
Mr.  Balken  to  the  business,  Mr.  Lloyd 
left  more  and  more  of  its  care  and  re- 
sponsibility to  them,  while  he  gave  his 
time  largely  to  other  enterprises  and 
lines  of  usefulness.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Insurance 
company,  which  position  he  held  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a director 
of  the  People’s  Savings  bank,  and  also 
its  president ; a director  in  the  Mer- 
chants’ and  Manufacturers’  bank,  and 
one  of  its  founders,  and  for  a long  time 
president  of  the  Safe  Deposit  company. 
He  was  also  connected  with  other  busi- 
ness enterprises  needless  to  mention 
here.  In  all  these  banking  and  com- 
mercial relations  he  readily  won  and 
steadily  held  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  those  associated  with  him.  To  the 
interests  of  others,  when  entrusted  to 
his  hands,  he  gave  the  same  care,  atten- 
tion and  business  sagacity  displayed 
in  his  own  affairs,  and  the  trusts  so  will- 
ingly reposed  in  him  were  never  slighted 
nor  betrayed. 

He  was,  essentially,  a modest  and  un- 
obtrusive man.  He  had  no  desire  for 
public  life.  In  1868  he  consented  to 


serve  in  the  Select  council,  and  was  re- 
elected for  several  terms.  While  there 
he  was  a member  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee, and  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  water  committee.  His  duties  here 
were  fulfilled  to  the  good  of  the  city  and 
his  own  credit.  His  judgment  on  all 
public  questions  was  of  the  best,  and  he 
had  great  influence  with  his  official  as- 
sociates. He  made  council  business  his 
own  affair,  and  gave  it  the  same  atten- 
tion and  care  that  were  bestowed  on  his 
own.  Having  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  position,  he  shrank  from  no 
labor  it  imposed.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Republican,  and  made  it  a matter  of 
duty  to  give  of  his  means  and  personal 
effort  to  aid  the  party  in  all  legitimate 
ways.  He  was  president  of  the  Lincoln 
club  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  In  church  and  Sunday- 
school  work  he  was  always  a stirring 
and  active  force,  giving  of  his  money 
and  time,  and  helping  along  in  all  possi- 
ble ways  the  causes  that  lay  very  close 
to  his  heart.  During  his  residence  in 
Holliday sburgh  he  joined  the  Presby- 
terian church.  In  one  brief  account  of 
his  life,  written  soon  after  he  was  called 
away  from  the  scene  of  such  continued 
usefulness,  I find  the  following  touching 
his  labors  in  this  direction  : 

When  Mr.  Lloyd  removed  to  the  East  End  there 
was  no  church  or  Sabbath-school  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  he  soon  set  on  foot  a movement  which 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  churches  in  the  city,  the  Bellefield  church, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holland  is  pastor.  He,  to- 
gether with  the  late  John  Davidson,  J.  D.  Carlisle, 
and  others,  organized  a Sabbath-school.  In  the 
course  of  years  the  Bellefield  Presbyterian  church 
grew  out  of  this  school,  and  it  was  largely  through 
the  liberal  aid  of  Mr.  Lloyd  that  the  Bellefield 
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church  building  was  erected.  He  was  for  many 
years  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school,  in 
which  position  he  endeared  himself  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  congregation.  He  was  the 
poor  man’s  friend,  extending  a helping  hand  to  every 
deserving  object  of  charity.  Many  a young  man  in 
the  community  is  indebted  to  Henry  Lloyd  for  his 
start  in  life. 

Mr.  Lloyd  was  a trustee  of  the  Western 
Theological  seminary,  of  the  Western 
university,  and  also  a trustee  of  the 
Washington  and  Jefferson  college.  He 
was  an  active  director  of  the  American 
Sunday-school  union,  and  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Presbyterian  com- 
mittee of  missions  in  Allegheny  county. 
The  interests  of  all  these  institutions  lay 
close  upon  his  heart,  and  any  call  for 
help  from  them  met  with  a ready 
response.  “ In  the  church  in  which  he 
took  so  abiding  an  interest,”  says  one, 
“ the  Bellefield  Presbyterian,  he  was 
generously  though  judiciously  liberal, 
and  to  him,  though  the  fact  is  known  to 
but  few,  is  due  the  credit  that  the  fact 
that  that  congregation  stands  highest 
of  all  within  the  bounds  of  the  synod, 
as  subscriber  to  the  various  church 
funds.  He  furnished  the  ground,  and 
paid  some  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of 
the  twenty  thousand  required  to  build 
the  church,  and  blushed  with  modesty 
if  the  good  deed  was  mentioned  in  his 
presence.  To  a denominational  college 
for  girls  he  gave  ten  thousand  dollars, 
but  made  the  subscription  in  the  name 
of  the  Bellefield  church.”  Calls  on 
him  for  any  form  of  suffering  were  never 
left  unanswered.  “ Few  outside  the 
congregation,”  continuing  the  above 
quotation,  “ not  all  in  it,  knew  of  these 
acts  of  quiet  beneficence — a beneficence 


he  looked  upon  as  a matter  of  duty. 
In  his  private  charities  he  was  equally 
modest.  Those  he  has  helped,  the  poor, 
the  distressed,  young  men  in  business, 
are  legion,  and  the  only  reward  he 
seemed  to  regard  was  not  that  men 
should  praise  him,  but  that  his  own 
sense  of  love  for  humanity  and  duty  to 
God  should  be  satisfied.”  He  always 
kept  his  heart  young,  and  was  marked 
by  the  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition. 
His  heart  was  pure,  and  his  integrity 
of  the  strictest  kind.  His  uprightness 
of  character  extended  to  every  detail 
of  his  business.  His  plan  was  to  make 
the  best  article  that  could  be  made,  and 
of  course  his  goods  always  commanded 
the  highest  price  in  the  market.  His 
business  was  managed  on  a cash  basis, 
and  it  was  always  his  rule  to  have  a 
healthy  balance  at  the  bank.  He  was 
always  exact,  methodical  and  prudent 
in  his  affairs,  and  showed  an  unusual 
soundness  of  judgment  in  business  mat- 
ters. One  feature  of  his  business  life  is 
worthy  of  especial  mention,  and  that  was 
his  course  toward  the  men  in  his  employ 
and  their  feeling  for  him  in  return.  His 
fairness  and  justice  toward  them  were 
of  the  highest  character,  and  his  troubles 
with  the  men  were  few  and  far  between. 
He  was  open  to  the  approach  of  any  of 
his  men,  and  all  felt  that  in  him  they 
had  a friend.  The  best  possible  evi- 
dence on  this  point  is  found  in  the 
tribute  laid  by  his  employes  upon  his 
tomb,  from  which  the  following  is  ex- 
tracted : 

With  bowed  heads  and  sad  hearts,  we,  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Kensington  iron  works,  have  gathered 
together  to  express  our  deep  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
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one  we  loved  so  well.  None  knew  his  worth  better, 
none  will  feel  his  loss  more  keenly  than  we.  Gray- 
haired men  who  have  been  in  his  employ  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  all  speak  of  him  as  one  of 
nature’s  noblemen.  There  was  no  man  in  his  em- 
ploy, no  matter  in  what  capacity  he  worked,  but 
that  could  approach  him  as  easily  as  approaching  a 
child.  . . In  the  darkest  days  of  our  financial 

panic  our  money  was  waiting  for  us  every  Saturday 
afternoon.  In  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  when  we 
were  fatigued  and  almost  exhausted  from  the  exces- 
sive heat,  he  would  come  among  us  with  a pleasant 
smile  and  a cheerful  word  that  would  invigorate  and 
inspire  us  to  perform  our  arduous  tasks.  He  was 
always  ready  to  give  us  everything  we  needed  to 
perform  our  work  with,  no  matter  what  it  was  or 
what  it  cost,  and  we  feel  that  in  his  death  we  have 
lost  a kind  friend. 

The  loss  of  such  a man  to  the  place 
in  which  he  has  worked  in  modest  use- 
fulness for  many  years,,  and  where  he 
lias  made  his  intellect,  heart  and  for- 
tune means  by  which  the  world  is  bene- 
fited and  made  better,  seems  almost 
irreparable,  and  it  was  with  heavy  hearts 
that  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  learned 
of  Henry  Lloyd’s  death.  He  was  taken 
with  a sharp  attack  of  typhoid  pneu- 
monia in  February,  1879,  and  the 
aid  that  love  and  skill  could  give  was 
of  no  avail.  He  died  at  the  family 
residence,  on  Fifth  avenue,  on  Wednes- 
day, February  12,  at  half  past  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  His  Christian 
faith  sustained  him  to  the  last,  and  he 
entered  the  portals  of  the  other  world 
peacefully,  and  with  an  abiding  trust 
that  was  like  the  falling  of  a child  to 
sleep.  Many  and  deep  were  the  ex- 
pressions of  grief  that  were  heard  from 
all  classes.  The  institutions  in  which 
he  had  labored  placed  on  record  in 
heartfelt  and  touching  words  their  esti- 
mate of  his  labors  and  his  character. 


At  a meeting  of  the  iron  manufacturers 
of  Pittsburgh  he  was  spoken  of  as  “ a 
man  who  was  eminently  successful ; as 
a competitor  he  was  the  soul  of  fairness 
and  honor  ; and  as  an  adviser  in  the 
difficulties  that  have  surrounded  our 
trade  he  was  safe,  judicious  and  pru- 
dent. . . We  also  desire  to  record 

our  regard  and  admiration  for  his  per- 
sonal character.  He  was  a man,  kind, 
courageous  and  considerate,  of  sterling 
integrity,  of  bountiful  charity,  and  noble 
generosity.”  The  People’s  Savings  bank 
directors  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his 
duties  as  president  of  that  institution, 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Fire  Insurance  com- 
pany speak  in  a similar  strain.  The 
Oakland  Methodist  church  declared 
that  “his  pure  life,  generous  charity, 
earnest  Christian  labors,  and  devotion 
to  the  well-being  of  those  around  him, 
give  an  occasion  for  an  expression  of 
respect  and  love.”  The  trustees  of  Grace 
Memorial  Presbyterian  church,  the 
directors  of  the  Merchants’  and  Manu- 
facturers’ National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  many  other  institutions  with  which 
he  was  connected  or  to  which  he  had 
given  aid,  made  use  of  language  similar 
to  that  quoted  above,  in  which  to  do 
honor  to  his  memory.  He  was  laid  to 
rest  on  the  afternoon  of  February  14, 
and  was  carried  to  his  tomb  by  six 
stalwart  men  who  had  been  in  his  em- 
ploy for  over  thirty  years,  and  followed 
by  hundreds  of  the  Sunday-school  chil- 
dren who  loved  him  well,  by  several 
hundred  friends  to  whom  he  had  been 
a friend  as  well  as  employer,  and  by  a 
large  concourse  of  citizens.  His  life 
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had  been  a noble  and  useful  one,  and 
the  tributes  laid  with  love  and  reverence 
on  his  memory  had  been  most  worthily 
won. 

WILLIAM  S.  BISSELL. 

William  S.  Bissell,  the  subject  of  this 
brief  sketch,  was  a life-long  and  well- 
known  citizen  of  Pittsburgh,  who  de- 
parted this  life  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
of  the  year  now  closing.  Among  the 
foremost  of  the  citizens  of  a great  and 
restless  industrial  centre,  he  leaves 
behind  an  unsullied  reputation  for  integ- 
rity of  character,  and  an  example  of 
what  energy  and  perseverance  in  the 
performance  of  duty  can  accomplish  iu 
this  world’s  affairs.  Although  never  a 
politician,  his  connection  with  public 
enterprises  brought  him  at  various  times 
prominently  before  the  people  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  so  that  his  loss  was 
felt  in  many  circles  remote  from  that 
of  his  family,  and  by  numerous  personal 
friends  who  can  sympathize  with  those 
who  were  most  dear  to  him  in  their  sore 
distress. 

Mr.  Bissell  was  born  August  2,  1822, 
at  Pittsburgh.  He  was  descended  from 
the  best  New  England  stock,  tracing  one 
branch  of  his  ancestry  back  to  the  Huge- 
nots.  Members  of  his  family  were 
driven  from  Normandy  and  settled  in 
Somersetshire,  England,  and  later  found 
their  way  to  Windsor,  Connecticut, 
about  1640.  His  grandfather  was  one 
of  the  engineers  of  the  Connecticut 
Land  company,  sent  across  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  to  aid  in  the  laying 
out  of  the  Western  Reserve,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  tide  of  emigration  that  soon 
followed.  The  father  of  the  subject  of 


this  sketch  was  John  Bissell,  one  of  the 
first  men  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  to  any  extent  in  Pittsburgh.  He 
and  William  Morrison  bought  the 
Juniata  rolling  mill,  that  was  operated 
by  Semple,  Bissell  & Co.  It  was  lo- 
cated on  the  Allegheny  river,  at  the 
Allegheny  side,  below  the  present  ter- 
minus of  the  Sixth  street  suspension 
bridge.  The  mill  was  one  of  the  great 
iron  features  of  its  day,  and  in  the 
? Pittsburgh  Directory  ’ for  1837  we 
read  of  the  firm  of  John  Bissell  & Co. 
manufacturing  annually  three  thousand 
five  hundred  tons  of  iron  of  various 
descriptions,  two-thirds  from  pig-iron 
and  the  balance  from  Juniata  blooms. 
The  value  of  this  product  for  that  year 
was  $420,000  ; they  consumed  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  .thousand  bushels  of  coal 
and  coke,  and  employed  one  hundred 
hands.  It  was  then  one  of  the  largest 
iron  establishments  of  Pittsburgh.  John 
Bissell  lived  to  a good  old  age,  and 
died  in  1865.  The  son  William  S.  was 
given  the  benefit  of  the  best  schools 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  laid  therein  the  foun- 
dations of  that  culture  and  scientific 
knowledge  which  so  marked  his  later 
years.  In  1840  he  went  into  partner- 
ship in  the  establishment  of  his  father, 
and  remained  there  until  1855,  giving  a 
close  and  industrious  attention  to  its 
interests,  and  doing  his  duty  thoroughly 
and  well.  The  trade  of  the  firm  was 
largely  in  the  south,  and  as  times  became 
unsettled  and  somewhat  uncertain  in 
that  portion  of  the  country  prior  to  the 
war,  the  proprietors  of  the  mill  decided 
to  close  it  up  and  go  out  of  the  business. 
They  did  so,  and  Mr.  William  S.  Bissell 
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gave  himself  to  other  interests.  He 
was  an  active  and  earnest  promoter  of 
the  railroad  enterprises  touching  Pitts- 
burgh, believing  that  each  was  but  an 
artery  through  which  new  life-blood 
could  be  carried  into  the  commercial 
and  business  system  of  the  city.  As 
early  as  1853  we  find  him  connected 
with  the  interests  of  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Connellsville  railroad,  a line  constructed 
to  bring  the  great  Connellsville  coal  and 
coke  region  into  close  relation  with  the 
iron  centre  of  the  west.  He  was  a 
director  in  that  corporation  from  its 
origin  to  his  death.  He  was  also  finan- 
cially and  personally  interested  in  the 
Pittsburgh  division  and  other  branches 
of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio.  He  was  among 
the  earliest  of  the  projectors  of  the 
Pittsburgh  & Lake  Erie  railroad  at  a 
time  when  few  besides  himself  were  far- 
seeing  enough  to  predict  its  remarkable 
success.  He  projected,  constructed  and 
operated  for  several  years  the  Salisbury 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  rail- 
road, one  of  the  chief  feeders  to  the 
extensive  coal  trade  of  that  company. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
East  End  Railroad  company,  and  con- 
nected with  other  similar  enterprises  up 
to  the  the  very  last,  all  of  which  give 
promise  of  great  future  usefulness  to 
western  Pennsylvania  and  his  native  city. 

Where  other  men  feared  to  venture  in 
new  enterprises  Mr.  Bissell  appeared  to 
be  fearless,  having  faith  in  his  own  judg- 
ment. This  individuality  and  his  uni- 
form success,  which  was  marked,  brought 
to  him  many  friends  who  at  all  times 
could  safely  rely  upon  his  counsel  and 
draw  upon  his  experience.  Among  the 


local  city  institutions  of  Pittsburgh  with 
which  he  was  connected  was  the  Citi- 
zens’ National  bank,  of  which  and  its 
predecessor,  before  the  national  bank- 
ing system  came  into  operation,  he 
was  a director  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
For  many ’years,  also,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  president  of 
the  Ninth  Street  Bridge  company. 

In  his  business  relations,  as  in  his  pri- 
vate life,  Mr.  Bissell  was  distinguished 
by  his  power  to  gain  and  hold  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  others.  In  the  generosity 
and  manliness  of  his  nature,  his  forgiv- 
ing spirit,  probity  and  faithful  discharge 
of  every  duty,  he  showed  the  possession 
of  qualities  that  fitted  him  for  every 
position  to  which  he  was  called.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  for  many  years,  and  was  a gen- 
erous giver  to  any  worthy  object  in  the 
line  of  church  work,  while  at  all  times, 
no  matter  how  deeply  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, the  poorest  beggar  could  approach 
him  and  find  a sympathetic  response, 
accompanied  by  a more  substantial 
token  than  mere  words  can  express  of 
the  kindliness  of  his  heart.  While  Mr. 
Bissell  was  a dignified  and  courteous 
gentleman  in  his  behavior  at  all  times, 
he  seemed  to  have — what  few  possess 
— a peculiar  charm  of  manner  which  he 
appeared  to  delight  to  manifest  to  those 
who  called  upon  him  from  the  humbler 
walks  of  life.  There  was  a cheeriness 
in  his  voice  and  a heartiness  in  his 
greetings  which  made  everyone  feel  at 
home  in  his  company.  Having  been  an 
extensive  traveler  he  could  always  be 
entertaining,  and  as  he  was  gifted  with 
a wonderfully  retentive  memory,  partic- 
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ularly  of  events  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  western  Pennsylvania 
from  the  time  of  Braddock’s  expedition, 
he  was  able  to  weave  his  discourse  into 
very  instructive  lessons  for  his  auditors. 
In  every  respect  he  was  an  upright 
Christian  in  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  in  his  private  life  he  was  pure 
and  beyond  reproach. 

Few  men  leading  the  active,  busy  life 
that  Mr.  Bissell  lived  could  have  been 
more  devoted  to  study,  but  he  was  not 
only  a student  of  books  and  subjects  of 
art,  to  his  stock  of  which  he  was  con- 
stantly adding,  but  he  was  also  a lover 
and  close  observer  of  nature  and  kept 
himself  always  abreast  with  the  scien- 
tific discoveries  of  the  day.  His  mind 
in  some  regards  was  certainly  remarka- 
ble, for  he  united  in  himself  not  only 
the  thoughtfulness  of  the  student  and 
philosopher  but  the  practical  knowledge 
of  the  experimenter  and  discoverer,  and 
to  such  a degree  that  there  were  but 
few  scientific  topics  of  practical  applica- 
tion with  which  he  was  not  familiar.  His 
fondness  for  nature  was  best  exemplified 
in  his  attention  to  the  department  of 
horticulture  and  agriculture,  in  which 
he  engaged  with  the  zest  of  an  enthusiast 
and  in  which  he  was  regarded  as  an 
authority.  For  several  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  society,  and  one  of  its 
directors  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  always  alive  to  the  interests  of 
this  important  organization  and  did 
much  to  make  it  not  only  a success  but 
a power  for  good  and  a means  of  educa- 
tion among  the  agriculturists  throughout 
the  state.  Mr.  Bissell  was  also  among 


the  most  prominent  of  the  western  mem- 
bers of  the  highly  honored  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  the 
American  Pomological  society  and  the 
American  Forrestry  association. 

Among  other  things  done  for  the  im- 
provement and  advancement  of  Pitts- 
burgh was  the  erection,  on  the  corner 
of  Seventh  avenue  and  Smithfield  street, 
of  the  massive  and  elegant  business 
block  and  office  building  which  bears  his 
name.  This  building,  completed  in 
1 88 1,  was  the  first  great  structure  of  that 
kind  designed  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
and  stands  as  a monument  of  his  fore- 
sight and  enterprise. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  May  of  the 
present  year,  1885,  Mr.  Bissell  was  pros- 
trated by  a severe  illness,  at  Alliguippi 
farm,  his  country  home,  on  the  Youghio- 
gheny  river,  above  Pittsburgh,  sank  rap- 
idly and  passed  peacefully  away,  on  May 
27.  The  many  tributes  to  his  memory 
from  the  public  press  and  from  societies 
and  corporations  with  which  he  had 
been  connected,  and  friends  who  knew 
him  best,  evinced  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  and  that  an  honor- 
able record  had  been  won  and  main- 
tained through  many  years  of  an  active 
and  busy  life. 

JAMES  LAUGHLIN. 

Another  of  the  men  who  have  aided 
in  the  building  up  of  Pittsburgh’s  great 
iron  interests,  is  James  Laughlin,  who 
has  passed  from  the  scene  of  his  labors 
and  triumphs  into  the  rest  of  the  other 
life.  He  performed  his  part  nobly  while 
here,  and  among  the  most  valuable  of 
the  many  things  he  left  his  children  is 
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the  honored  name  on  which  there  has 
been  laid  no  stain,  and  which  is  held  in 
high  respect  in  the  community  in  which 
he  so  long  lived.  While  he  was  for 
many  years  an  iron  manufacturer,  that 
line  of  activity  was  not  the  only  one  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  but  he  worked 
for  the  community  through  many  other 
lines  of  usefulness. 

He  was  born  in  county  Down,  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  1806.  His  father  was 
a farmer,  and  his  farm  lay  near  that  part 
of  the  northeastern  coast  which  extends 
the  farthest  into  the  channel,  not  far 
from  the  southern  part  of  Scotland,  and 
having  that  country  and  the  Isle  of  Man 
in  full  view.  After  a course  of  study  at 
Belfast,  he  returned  home  and  assisted 
his  father,  who  was  well  advanced  in 
years,  in  the  management  of  the  farm. 
His  health  was  such  that  an  outdoor 
life  was  a necessity.  When  he  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-three  it  was  decided 
by  the  family  to  emigrate  to  America. 
The  farm  was  sold,  and  early  in 
1829,  with  father  and  three  sisters — the 
mother  having  died  several  years  earlier 
— he  set  sail  for  the  new  world,  landing 
in  Baltimore  after  a voyage  of  forty-five 
days.  A warm  welcome  awaited  the 
little  party  from  friends  who  had  pre- 
ceded them  by  some  years.  The  first 
year  was  spent  in  disposing  of  an  invoice 
of  Liverpool  queensware,  in  which  he 
had  invested  the  greater  part  of  his 
patrimony  before  leaving  the  old  coun- 
try. The  venture  did . not  prove  very 
remunerative,  nor  the  business  to  his 
liking,  but  furnished  employment  while 
seeking  a favorable  business  connection. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  provision 


business  with  his  brother,  in  Pittsburgh, 
under  the  firm  name  of  A.  Laughlin  & 
Co.  In  addition  to  this  main  house  they 
established  a branch  in  Evansville,  In- 
diana, at  which  point  they  erected  a 
pork-packing  house.  To  carry  on  the 
business  successfully,  James  Laughlin 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  sea- 
son of  each  year  in  what  was  then  the 
far  west,  the  long  distance  now  com- 
fortably and  quickly  traveled  by  a Pull- 
man car,  being  then  a journey  of  weeks 
by  stage  coach  or  on  horseback,  and 
attended  often  in  the  winter  season  with 
severe  exposure. 

This  partnership  was  dissolved,  in 
1835,  Mr.  James  Laughlin  continuing 
the  business  alone.  His  Evansville  in- 
terests were  placed  in  charge  of  Samuel 
Orr,  a fellow-countryman,  with  whom  he 
afterwards  formed  a partnership  to  carry 
on  a general  merchandise  and  iron  busi- 
ness in  the  last  named  place.  His  time 
and  attention  were  closely  and  earnestly 
given  to  these  duties  and  labors  until 
shortly  after  1855,  when  he  relinquished 
the  provision  business  and  turned  his 
attention  to  what  had  for  some  years 
been  the  leading  industry  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  manufacture  of  iron.  From  that 
time  forward  his  name  was  prominently 
and  intimately  associated  with  the  en- 
terprise and  industry  which  have  made 
Pittsburgh  the  centre  of  the  iron  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  In  1855  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  B.  F.  Jones, 
whose  sketch  recently  appeared  in  these 
pages,  and  where  was  also  given  a brief 
history  and  description  of  the  great 
commercial  and  industrial  power  in  the 
iron  world  that  these  men  steadily  and 
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surely  built  up.  The  firm  of  Jones  & 
Laughlin  took  a leading  position  from 
the  start,  and  held  it  from  thencefor- 
ward. Mr.  Laughlin  gave  to  this  busi- 
ness the  attention,  earnestness  and  in- 
dustry he  had  shown  in  his  other  ven- 
tures, and  was  more  than  repaid  in  the 
substantial  benefits  that  resulted  there- 
from. He  was  a member  of  that  firm 
until  his  death,  and,  as  has  been  said 
in  a previous  number,  his  place  has  been 
worthily  filled  by  his  sons. 

In  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Mr.  Laughlin  conceived  and  put 
into  operation  a plan  by  which  the 
working  people  of  his  vicinity  could  be 
encouraged  in  the  habit  of  saving.  He 
organized  the  Fifth  Ward  Savings 
bank,  of  which  he  was  elected  president. 
This  institution  was  succeeded  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Trust  company,  which  was 
organized  under  a charter  from  the  state, 
on  July  12,  1852.  This  company  sur- 
rendered its  charter  and  organized  as  an 
association  on  July  1,  1857,  with  the 
same  president,  board  of  directors  and 
officers.  It  filed  an  application  for  a 
charter  under  the  national  currency  act 
of  April  11,  1863,  being  the  fifth  appli- 
cation filed.  The  transfer  of  the  Trust 
company  to  the  First  National  bank  of 
Pittsburgh  was  completed  on  August  7, 
1863,  Mr.  Laughlin  continuing  in  the 
position  of  president.  The  Trust  com- 
pany was  the  first  organized  bank  in  the 
county  that  made  application  for  a 
charter  under  the  new  federal  banking 
system.  National  banking  was  not  so 
popular  an  idea,  nor  deemed  so  safe,  in 
those  days  as  at  the  present.  But  Mr. 
Laughlin  and  his  associates  had  faith  in 


the  system  and  in  the  stabililty  and  suc- 
cess of  the  government  in  the  great 
undertaking  of  suppressing  the  rebel- 
lion, in  which  it  was  engaged.  He 
believed  in  the  Union  cause,  and  in  the 
business  and  financial  soundness  of 
Secretary  Chase’s  banking  system.  Mr. 
Laughlin  remained  president  of  the 
First  National  bank  until  his  death. 
Commencing  from  the  origin  of  the  old 
Fifth  Ward  Savings  bank,  early  in  the 
decide  running  from  1850  to  i860,  he 
was  one  of  the  oldest  bank  presidents 
of  the  state,  in  point  of  continuous  ser- 
vice. His  service  to  the  public  and  to 
those  whose  financial  interests  received 
such  loyal  and  safe  attention  in  his 
hands,  can  never  be  fully  estimated. 
The  directors  of  the  First  National, 
when  called  upon  to  record  their  tribute 
to  his  life  and  services,,  spoke  in  no 
stinted  manner  but  in  words  that  carried 
the  plain  impress  of  truth.  “We  bear 
testimony,”  they  declared,  at  a special 
meeting  held  soon  after  his  death,  “ that 
in  all  our  personal  and  business  relations 
with  Mr.  Laughlin,  extending  in  some 
instances  over  thirty  years,  we  have 
found  him  a type  of  the  successful 
American  banker,  readily  grasping  the 
opportunities,  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  extended  financial  operations,  meet- 
ing all  questions  with  extraordinary 
freedom  from  personal  bias  or  prejudice, 
keeping  pace  even  in  advancing  years 
with  liberal  and  progressive  principles 
of  finance  and  business,  conciliatory 
and  kind  in  personal  intercourse,  yet 
always  just  in  business  relations.  His 
associates  further  feel  it  a duty  to  de- 
clare the  uninterrupted  harmony  that 
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characterized  an  intimate  business  and 
personal  intercourse  extending  over 
thirty  years  since  the  foundation  of  the 
bank,  a high  proof  in  itself  of  Mr. 
Laughlin’s  executive  ability  and  kind- 
liness.” 

Mr.  Laughlin  was  also  the  founder 
and  chief  proprietor  of  the  firm  of 
Laughlin  & Company,  owners  of  the 
Eliza  blast  furnaces.  He  was,  in  the 
broadest  and  best  sense  of  the  term,  a 
manufacturer  and  business  man,  and 
allowed  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
an  undivided  attention  to  the  duties  re- 
posed in  his  hands.  Although  he  took 
an  intelligent  and  patriotic  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  voiced  his  conscience 
and  judgment  in  his  ballot,  he  never  en- 
gaged in  partisan  politics.  He  served 
for  a season  in  the  Pittsburgh  select 
council  as  a representative  from  the  old 
fifth  ward,  but  beyond  that  would  not 
allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  any  public  station.  His  private 
life  was  above  reproach.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
and  among  its  oldest  members  and  most 
liberal  supporters.  He  was  recognize  1 
and  honored  by  all  as  one  of  the  best 
and  most  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  He 
was  one  of  the -best  friends  of  the  West- 
ern Theological  seminary  of  Allegheny, 
and  took  a deep  interest  in  everything 
pertaining  to  its  welfare.  He  was  one 
of  the  corporators  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania deaf  and  dumb  institute,  located 
at  Pittsburgh,  and  one  of  its  trustees 
from  its  beginning,  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Female  college,  its 


president  and  a liberal  contributor. 
The  higher  education  of  women  was  a 
subject  near  to  his  heart. 

He  was  conservative  in  his  mental 
habits,  and  had  no  liking  for  rash  specu- 
lations or  what  we  now  call  “ business 
booms.”  Yet  he  was  progressive  and 
daring,  when  his  business  sense  led  him 
to  believe  that  there  was  a logical  basis 
for  great  enterprises.  His  judgment 
was  recognized  as  nearly  infallible.  He 
had  that  clearness  of  perception  that 
led  him  to  push  aside  all  cobwebs  and 
allurements,  and  grasp  the  solid  realities, 
and  seldom  were  his  conclusions  found 
to  be  in  fault.  That  which  fixed  him 
high  in  the  regard  of  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens was  his  strict  integrity,  his  liberal 
and  ennobling  charities,  the  value  of  his 
counsels  and  the  mildness  of  his  bearing 
among  men.  It  was  often  remarked  by 
people  in  his  employ  that  he  invariably 
approached  them  with  as  much  defer- 
ence as  would  have  been  looked  for 
had  their  positions  been  reversed.  But 
this  mildness  of  manner  was  not  an  indi- 
cation or  result  of  an  easy-going  dis- 
position, for  when  occasion  required  he 
could  be  as  firm  as  the  rock.  It  has 
been  said  in  the  above  that  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  spasmodic  business 
methods.  This  was  a matter  of 
principle  with  him.  These  points  of 
character  have  been  well  described  in 
the  memorial  of  his  bank  associates 
above  referred  to,  and  from  which  the 
following  is  also  taken : 

In  Mr.  Laughlin’s  more  public  relations  with  the 
interests  and  progress  of  Pittsburgh,  we  feel  our  cit- 
izens will  join  with  us  in  testimony  of  his  enterprise; 
his  grasp  of  future  possibilities  to  the  advantage  of 
the  city;  to  the  high  standard  of  principle  that 
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guided  his  judgment  in  all  matters ; to  the  fact  that 
in  banking  and  more  general  business,  or  manufac- 
turing, he  had  a clear  perception,  was  prompt  in  de- 
cision, and,  as  a rule,  almost  infallible,  and  thus  the 
strongest  of  our  local  authorities  and  advisers  ; that 
he  was  a man  of  large  benevolence,  always  ready  to 
extend  a helping  hand  to  the  needy  and  unfortunate. 

The  end  came  to  him  on  December 
18,  in  the  Christmas  season  of  1882, 
and  after  he  had  lived  through  three- 
fourths  of  a century  of  useful  good  to 
the  world.  He  had  been  suffering  from 
seemingly  slight  ailments  for  a couple 
of  years,  but  no  sudden  danger  was  ap- 
prehended. Up  to  within  a week  of  his 
death  he  was  about  as  usual,  looking 
after  his  affairs,  but  a severe  cold  re- 
sulted in  a serious  illness,  and  the 
utmost  efforts  of  those  who  loved  him 
so  well  were  of  no  avail.  He  died 
without  a shadow  of  fear,  and  the  end 
was  one  of  trust  and  peace.  “He  was 
interested  in  those  about  him  to  the 
last,”  said  his  pastor,  when  the  mourn- 
ing friends  stood  about  the  beloved  dead. 
“His  personal  experience  was  deep  and 
true.  He  had  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  great  truths.  His 
was  a quiet  and  sustained  faith.  It 
wavered  not  as  his  hold  on  life  loosened. 
Without  any  approach  to  vain  self-con- 
fidence, he  felt  that  he  had  set  his  house 
in  order,  and  was  waiting  the  summons 
calmly.” 

Mr.  Laughlin  was  married  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  September  10,  1837,  to  Miss 
Ann  Irwin,  daughter  of  Bayle  Irwin, 
esq.  She  still  survives  him.  One 
daughter  and  four  sons  were  born  to 


their  union,  one  of  the  latter,  Irwin  B., 
dying  at  Nice,  France,  in  1871.  The 
three  remaining  sons — Henry  A.,  George, 
and  James,  jr. — are  among  the  most  able 
and  enterprising  of  the  business  men  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  are  worthily  carrying 
the  good  name  their  father  bequeathed 
them. 

There  is  no  more  fitting  way  in  which 
this  brief  account  can  be  closed  than  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  board  of  the  Female 
college,  of  which  he  was  president,  and 
to  which  institution  he  was  always  a 
warm  and  generous  friend. 

From  his  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  he  inherited,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  race — in- 
dustry, frugality,  perseverance,  indomitable  energy 
and  determination.  He  sought  success  and  achieved 
it  in  the  practice  of  the  strictest  honesty  and  legiti- 
mate business ; indeed,  in  his  estimate,  any  other 
kind  of  success  would  have  been  considered  no  suc- 
cess at  all.  His  life  furnished  a grand  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  in  business,  honesty,  uprightness,  in- 
tegrity and  honor  will,  in  the  end,  vanquish  opposi- 
tion, overcome  difficulties,  and  outstrip  in  the  race 
all  clever  and  shrewd  devices  to  circumvent  the  law 
and  overreach  competitors.  His  word  was  as  good 
as  his  bond.  He  was  as  honest  and  open  as  the 
day.  He  amassed  a large  fortune,  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  use  his  wealth  for  the  glory  of  God, 
for  the  advancement  of  society  and  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  To  him  more  than  to  any  one  else  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Female  college  indebted,  both  for  his 
munificent  gift  at  its  founding  and  for  his  constant 
and  untiring  liberality  in  its  every  time  of  need.  He 
accompanied  his  gifts,  moreover,  with  his  personal 
care,  interest,  counsel  and  oversight.  His  faith  and 
courage  never  failed.  In  its  darkest  hours  his  words 
were  always  those  of  encouragement.  . . . After 

a long,  useful  and  honored  life  he  has  gone  to  his 
rest,  lamented  by  kindred,  by  neighbors,  by  associ- 
ates in  business,  and  by  institutions  which  have 
shared  his  large  benefactions. 
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* EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

! “ The  Increase  of  Means  of  Culture  since 
the  Civil  War  ” would  be  a capital  subject  for 
an  elaborate  magazine  or  review  article.  He 
who  should  attempt  to  write  that  article  would 
find  an  abundance  of  material  made  ready  to  his 
hand,  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  which 
would  be  the  multiplication  of  associations 
for  the  cultivation  of  various  branches  of  learn- 
ing and  science.  Nor  would  the  least  interest- 
ing of  these  associations  be  the  one  whose 
name  is  given  above.  Founded  in  September, 
1884,  at  Saratoga,  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
session  of  the  American  Social  Science  associ- 
ation, of  which  it  is,  in  a sense,  an  offshoot,  the 
American  Historical  association  entered  at 
once  upon  a vigorous  growth ; indeed,  the  asso- 
ciation was  born  vigorous  and  active.  At  their 
first  meeting  addresses  and  papers  were  sub- 
mitted as  follows:  “On  Studies  in  General 
History  and  the  History  of  Civilization,”  Pres- 
ident A.  D.  White  of  Cornell  University; 
“Federal  Land  Grants  for  Education  in  the 
Northwest  Territory,”  G.  W.  Knapp,  now  of 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio ; “ Town 
and  County  Government  in  the  English  Colo- 
nies of  North  America,”  Dr.  Edward  Chan- 
ning,  Harvard  University;  “The  Founders  of 
New  Haven,”  C.  H.  Livermore  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins; “Some  New  Sources  of  Mediaeval  His- 
tory,” Professor  Crane  of  Cornell  University; 
“ Monumenta  Germanise  Historia,”  Dr. 
Francke  of  Harvard;  “The  Influence  of 
Thomas  Paine  on  the  Popular  Resolution  for 
Independence,”  Professor  M.  C.  Tyler,  Cor- 
nell; “Constitutional  Growth  in  the  United 
States,”  Professor  Austin  Scott,  Rutger’s  Col- 
lege. 

Within  the  year  the  association  has  pub- 
lished three  numbers  of  volume  one  of  “Pa- 


pers of  the  American  Historical  Association,” 
one  a “ Report  of  Organization  and  Proceed- 
ings,” and  the  other  two  the  papers  of  Presi- 
dent White  and  Professor  Knapp,  mentioned 
above,  the  last  one  being  a substantial  and  val- 
uable monograph  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  at  Saratoga  in 
September.  A very  concise  report,  condensed 
from  the  fuller  one  contained  in  an  educa- 
tional journal,  will  give  some  small  idea  of  the 
range,  vigor  and  strength  of  the  papers : 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  the  president,  made  a very  able 
address  on  “ The  Influence  of  American  Ideas  Upon  the 
French  Revolution.”  He  spoke  of  the  influence  of  Frank- 
lin, Jefferson,  Barlow  and  Paine,  the  French  soldiers  re- 
turned from  the  American  revolution,  and  Frenchmen  from 
American  travel. 


Goldwin  Smith  of  Toronto,  Canada,  gave  an  address  on 
the  political  history  of  Canada.  The  British  empire,  he 
said,  was  made  up  of  different  elements — India,  the  military 
dependencies,  the  crown  colonies,  and  the  self-governing 
colonies.  The  self-governing  colonies  were  really  inde- 
pendent nations,  bound  to  the  mother-country  only  by  a 
nominal  tie,  though  the  moral  tie  was  still  strong.  Ameri- 
cans were  hardly  conscious  of  the  recent  extension  of  Can- 
ada and  the  growth  of  her  aspirations.  Canadian  confed- 
eration was  still  on  trial  and  had  great  difficulties,  both 
geographical  and  political,  to  contend  with.  A veil  hung 
over  the  future. 


Professor  T.  R.  Bracket  of  Johns  Hopkins  university 
made  a report  of  certain  studies  in  the  institution  of  African 
slavery  in  the  United  States.  He  said  that  though  the 
existence  of  slavery  is  a thing  of  the  past,  there  is  manifest 
need  of  research  in  the  institution  of  slavery,  both  as  a con- 
tribution to  our  past  history  and  as  a help  in  many  ways, 
and  in  dealing  with  the  “ negro  problem  ” of  to-day.  Much 
information  can  now  be  gathered  from  the  generation  that 
will  soon  be  gone.  First,  there  should  be  a bibliography 
of  the  institution  of  slavery,  for  many  of  the  thousand 
books  on  our  shelves  are  of  no  value  to  students.  Secondly, 
one  should  bstudy,  in  the  best  authorities  on  the  different 
countries,  the  blacks  as  a people  in  their  home  in  Africa,  in 
Liberia,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  reconstructed  south, 
to  note  any  effects  of  inheritance  and  environment. 


^Contributed  by  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 


Justin  Winsor,  librarian  of  Harvard  university,  read  a 
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paper  on  “ An  Italian  Portolano  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.” 
Papers  were  read  by  Professor  Herbert  Tuttle  of  Cornell 
university,  on  “ New  Materials  for  the  History  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,”  and  Professor  E.  Emerton  of  Harvard 
College,  on  “ Recent  Controversies  concerning  the  Refor- 
mation.” 


A paper  by  Rt.  Rev.  C.  F.  Robertson,  Bishop  of  Mis- 
souri, on  “ The  Louisiana  Purchase  and  its  Influence  upon 
the  American  System,”  stated  that  the  acquisition  of  this 
domain,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  British  line, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  and  significant  events  in 
earlier  American  history.  It  puts  us  in  command  of  the 
great  river  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  gave  us  “ western 
boundaries  undefined.”  Its  territorial  extent  was  four  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  original  states.  Our  addition  of  this 
large  territory  to  the  west  and  the  south  disturbed  the  equi- 
librium of  the  country,  and  occasioned  a conflict  of  interests 
which,  for  a score  of  years,  deeply  agitated  the  political 
aspects  of  American  lifeC  In  connection  with  social  and 
poitical  upheavals  in  Europe  at  the  time,  it  set  on  foot  a 
disposition  to  perpetuate  American  ideas  and  extend  Ameri- 
can dominancy,  which  occasioned  expeditions  into  Spanish 
America,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  and 
the  acquisition  of  our  large  mineral  territory  in  California. 
The  expansion  of  our  territory  created  a great  number  of 
new  interests,  and  an  enlargement  and  restatement  of  Amer- 
ican policy  as  regards  the  whole  continent  of  America.  The 
proclamation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  led  to  the  con- 
tinued assertion  of  our  distinctly  American  policy  in  the 
issues  which  have  arisen,  some  of  which  are  not  yet  adjusted. 


“ History  of  the  Appointing  Power  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States”  was  the  subject  treated  in  a paper  by 
Miss  Lucy  M.  Salmon  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  She 
considered  the  subject  under  four  heads : First,  the  theo- 
retical stage,  1787-1789,  or  the  question  in  the  Philadelphia 
convention  and  in  the  first  congress;  second,  the  merit 
period,  1789-1829,  or  the  power  as  exercised  by  statesmen, 
both  Federalist  and  anti- Federalist;  third,  the  spoils 
period,  1829-1861,  including  President  Jackson’s  interpreta- 
tion of  the  constitution  and  its  results ; fourth,  the  reform 
period,  1861-1883,  including  the  culmination  of  the  spoils 
system  and  the  attempts  to  check  the  evil. 


“ The  Origin  and  Administration  of  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton ” was  the  title  of  a paper  by  John  Addison  Porter  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  gave  the  historical  causes  and 
reasons  for  the  selection  of  the  site  offered  by  the  states  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1789  ; location  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  city  by  Washington  himself,  with  the  aid  of  three 
commissioners,  in  1791  ; laying  out  the  streets  by  the  en- 
gineer, Major  L’Enfant,  a foreigner  of  liberal  ideas. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  read,  and  of  great 
practical  value,  was  that  by  Professor  H.  R.  Adams,  the 
secretary, on  “The  Society  to  Encourage  Home  Study,” 


which  was  organized  in  Boston  in  1873.  The  work  is  con- 
ducted entirely  by  correspondence.  A committee  of  ladies 
direct  the  home  studies  of  the  association’s  young  women  in 
history,  science,  art,  German,  French  and  English  litera- 
ture. The  study  of  history  is  divided  into  four  sections — 
ancient,  mediaeval,  modern  and  American.  Lists  of  books 
are  recommended  for  private  reading.  Written  reports  are 
required  from  pupils  on  the  first  of  every  month.  The  soci- 
ety has  a lending  library,  and  circulated  last  year  1,214 
volumes. 


President  A.  D.  White  read  a paper  on  “ The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Modern  Cometary  Theory ; ” J.  F.  Jamison 
of  Johns  Hopkins  university,  one  on  “The  Study  of  the 
Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States  ; ” 
Hon.  Eugene  Schuyler  one  on  “ Materials  for  American 
History  in  Foreign  Archives”  (said  to  have  been  of  great 
interest  and  value) ; D.  R.  Dewey,  Johns  Hopkins  uni- 
versity, one  on  a proposed  “ History  of  American  Political 
Economy.” 


Dr.  Edward  Channing  of  Cambridge  spoke  of  the  rich- 
ness  of  the  comparatively  unexplored  field  of  historical 
geography  of  our  own  country.  He  called  special  atten- 
tion to  large  copies  of  Moll’s  map  of  1720,  the  well  known 
Burke  map  of  1775,  the  typography  of  which  was  by 
Kitchen,  while  the  political  outlines  were  put  in  by  an 
unknown  hand.  This  last  map  has  an  explanation  of  the 
colors  and  the  lines  in  French  and  English,  which  is  good 
evidence  that  it  was  intended  for  sale  in  Paris  and  London. 
It  shows  the  territorial  claims  of  France  and  England  in 
1775.  Reference  was  made  to  the  limits  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  as  settled  by  the  Quebec  act. 


General  George  W.  Cullum,  the  senior  major-general  of 
the  United  States  army,  read  a paper  on  the  disposal  of 
Burgoyne’s  troops  after  the  Saratoga  convention  of  1777. 
The  articles  of  the  convention  were  quoted  in  full.  Bur- 
goyne  outwitted  Gates  in  stipulating  for  the  speedy  em- 
barkation of  the  English  army  for  Great  Britain,  on  condi- 
tion only  of  not  serving  again  in  the  war  in  North  America. 
This  would  release  a fresh  army  for  service  in  the  colonies, 
and  Burgoyne  wrote  to  his  friend,  Colonel  Phillipson  : “ I 
dictated  terms  of  convention  which  saved  the  army  to  the 
state  for  the  next  campaign.”  The  bad  faith  of  the  British 
commander  in  the  concealment  of  arms,  colors  and  treasure 
was  shown  by  citations  from  the  Riedesel  Memoirs  and  by 
testimony  of  the  British  themselves.  Burgoyne’s  dishon- 
orable plan  of  breaking  his  oath  in  the  articles  of  conven- 
tion, when  he  heard  of  Sir  Clinton’s  successes,  was  dis- 
cussed. On  the  other  hand,  congress  interposed  its  author- 
ity to  nullify  the  too  favorable  conditions  which  Gates  had 
granted.  In  defiance  of  the  meaning  of  the  articles,  and 
upon  trumped  up  pretexts,  Burgoyne’s  army  was  detained 
in  the  country  until  the  close  of  the  hostilities.  The  terms 
of  this  convention  and  the  manner  of  their  fulfillment  were 
compared  with  the  conditions  accompanying  the  capitula- 
tion of  Charleston  in  1780  and  the  convention  of  Kloster- 
Zeven  in  1759.  The  act  of  congress  overruling  the  agree- 
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ment  between  generals  Sherman  and  Johnston  in  1865  was 
referred  to,  and,  in  general,  it  was  shown  that  the  supreme 
authority  has  frequently  broken  unsatisfactory  treaties  upon 
motives  of  expediency,  using  frivolous  pretexts  to  cover  the 
odium  of  bad  faith. 

The  papers  of  Bishop  Robertson  and  Gold- 
win  Smith  have  already  been  announced  for 
publication. 

To  the  general  reader  nothing  of  more  in- 
terest was  presented  at  either  meeting  than  the 
account  given,  at  the  first  meeting,  by  Mr. 
Justin  Winsor,  of  the  incipiency  and  progress 
of  the  “Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America,”  a work  that  was  originally  sug- 
gested by  the  ‘ Memorial  History  of  Boston.’ 
Mr.  Winsor  said : 

The  success  of  the  co-operative  plan,  by  which  specialists 
were  brought  to  present  in  unison  the  various  phases  of  the 
history  of  Boston,  all  subordinated  to  the  direction  of  an 
editor,  suggested  the  application  of  a similar  combination 
to  the  writing  of  the  ‘ History  of  the  American  Continent.’ 
In  distinctive  treatment  of  the  theme,  however,  the  plan  of 
the  ‘ America  ’ is  quite  different  from  the  ‘ Memorial  History 
of  Boston  ; ’ indeed,  different  from  any  existing  history  of 
large  scope,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  aim  of  the  book  is  to 
offer  a critical  and  biographical  examination  of  all  the 
sources  of  information,  and  an  exposition  of  the  authorities 
based  on  original  material,  or  presenting  in  some  distin- 
guishable way  the  more  common  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  narrative  of  events  is  not  overlooked,  but  is  given  as  a 
condensed  summary  of  the  best  existing  knowledge.  The 
graphic  illustrations  are  to  be  very  numerous,  and  nothing 
in  the  way  of  imaginary  or  idealized  pictorial  design  is  to 
be  allowed.  Conceiving  that  the  early  maps,  as  illustrating 
the  waning  of  error  and  the  gradual  development  of  truth 


in  respect  to  geographical  ideas,  are  a most  important 
source  of  original  material,  which  has  been  largely  neglected 
by  historians,  the  editor  provides  a more  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  early  cartography  than  has  been  before  made, 
while  facsimiles  and  sketches  of  very  many  maps  are 
given. 


This  important  resolution  was  adopted  at  the 
second  meeting : 

Resolved , That  it  is  especially  important  that  the  begin- 
nings of  history  in  our  newer  territories  and  provinces 
should  be  fully  and  carefully  recorded.  We  therefore  urge 
upon  the  members  of  the  American  Historical  association 
residing  in  those  portions  of  America,  and  upon  all  others 
interested  in  historical  studies,  the  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  local  historical  societies,  which  shall  preserve 
files  of  local  newspapers,  collect  fugitive  documents,  pro- 
vide memorial  sketches  of  men  of  mark,  interest  towns  in 
carefully  preserving  their  records  and  maps,  secure  full 
accounts  of  all  that  can  be  learned  of  the  Aborigines,  their 
tribal  organization,  arts,  customs  and  implements  ; make 
careful  descriptions  of  the  location  and  nature  of  any  Indian 
mounds,  painted  rocks,  or  other  places  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  red  man  ; give  complete  accounts  of  all  In- 
dian wars  or  raids,  mark  the  location  of  Buffalo  trails, 
cattle  trails,  forests  and  treeless  tracts  which  are  likely  to 
be  lost ; record  the  date  of  the  first  settlement  of  towns, 
with  the  names  and  origin  of  the  first  settlers  ; describe  the 
temporary  social  organizations  and  popular  habits  which 
existed  before  the  customs  and  laws  crystalized,  and  in 
every  other  way  supply  abundant  material,  likely  to  be  lost 
by  general  neglect,  for  the  minute  study  of  our  history  in 
future  years. 

The  constitution  of  the  association  and  other 
information  will  be  found  in  the  “ Report  of 
Organization  and  Proceedings.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 

Dear  Sir ; The  valuable  article  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Kennedy  in  the  September  number,  on  the  “Early 
Marine  Interests,”  has  yet  a few  mistakes,  which  the 
compiler  has  been  led  to  give  from  the  errors  of 
others. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  Captain  J ob  Fish’s  aversion 
to  the  storms  and  rough  seas  of  Lake  Erie,  it  is 
quite  a mistake  to  say  that  ‘ ‘ He  resigned  command 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  severe  gale,  on  his  third 
or  fourth  trip.  ” The  steamboat  Walk-in- the-  Water 
came  out  in  August,  1818,  and  is  understood  to  have 
made,  under  Captain  Fish,  six  or  seven  trips  to  De- 
troit that  season.  Captain  Fish  was  certainly  master 
of  that  vessel  in  the  month  of  May  of  the  following 
year,  1819.  Captain  John  Davis  was  in  command 
in  the  month  of  July,  and  Captain  Jedediah  Rogers 
in  September  of  that  year.  It  is  an  error  also  to  say 
that  Captain  Miller  was  in  command  of  the  Walk  ~ 
in-the-  Water  when  she  went  ashore  in  the  fall  of 
1851.  Captain  Rogers  was  in  command.  William 
T.  Miller  held  the  position  of  pilot. 

I am  disposed  to  ask,  what  has  the  claim  of  the 
cut  on  page  450  to  authenticity  as  a true  representa- 
tion of  the  old  steamboat  ? As  Mr.  George  Williams 
was  on  board  of  her,  on  both  lake  and  land,  will  he 
please  to  give  us  his  recollection  of  her  appearance, 
compared  with  this  picture  ? 

Yours,  etc., 

Henry  H.  Hurlbut. 

Chicago,  November  it,  1885. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 

The  board  of  trade  room  was  pretty  well  filled 
with  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical 
society,  November  13.  President  Thurman  was 
present  but  did  not  preside,  Vice-President  Thomp- 
son of  Westerville  being  called  to  the  chair.  Secre- 
tary Graham  announced  that  since  the  last  meeting 
he  had  succeeded  in  increasing  the  membership  from 
164  to  192,  the  accessions  numbering  28.  He  also 
read  a list  of  the  relics  donated  and  otherwise  se- 


cured since  the  last  meeting,  some  of  which  are  very" 
interesting  and  valuable  specimens. 

Secretary  Graham  also  announced  the  death, 
since  the  last  meeting,  of  Judge  Henry  B. 
Curtis  of  Mt.  Vernon,  first  vice-president  of  the 
society.  On  the  motion  of  Hon.  M.  A.  Daugherty, 
Hon.  John  W.  Andrews,  Judge  Thurman  and  the 
mover  were  appointed  to  prepare  a minute  on  the 
death  of  Judge  Curtis.  Mr.  Daugherty  subsequently 
read  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  who 
was  one  of  the  two  oldest  members  of  the  bar  in 
Ohio,  and  who  died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-six 
years,  after  a life  of  dignity  and  great  usefulness. 
The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  placed  among  the 
records  of  the  society. 

Professor  W.  H.  Venable  of  Cincinnati,  was  then 
introduced  and  spoke  for  an  hour  on  the  “Early 
Intellectual  Achievements  of  the  Ohio  Valley.”  The 
address  was  interesting  as  a review  of  intellectual 
development  in  the  Ohio  valley  prior  to  1829.  In 
speaking  of  the  advantages  bequeathed  to  the  north- 
west territory  by  the  government  handed  down  by 
the  old  continental  congress,  he  said  it  was  blessed:, 
above  all  other  commonwealths  in  the  east,  for  in- 
all  its  history  no  witch  was  hanged,  no  Quaker  suf- 
fered for  conscience  sake  and  no  black  slave  was  ever  • 
shackled.  Education  in  the  Ohio  valley  was  hard  to. 
acquire  between  1780  and  1800.  Libraries  were? 
scarce  and  meagre.  Many  preachers  had  no  com- 
plete copy  of  the  Bible.  At  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
the  second  building  erected  was  a school-house* 
The  speaker  traced  the  growth  of  literature  and  edu- 
cation in  the  valley,  noting  the  founding  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Gazette,  in  1787,  followed  by  the  almanac,  thq 
grammar  school  and  the  Transylvania  seminary,  ip 
1798,  where  the  great  political  leaders  used  to  go. 
The  endowing  by  congress  of  the  Great  Western 
National  university,  afterward  known  as  Ohia 
university,  at  Athens,  was  referred  to,  and  the 
establishing  of  the  celebrated  coon  skin  library 
about  i8ir,  Oxford  university  in  1809,  etc. 

The  debating  societies  of  the  early  pioneer  days, 
when  political  affairs  were  discussed  by  everybody, 
were  described,  as  well  as  the  beneficial  results  to  the 
people  therefrom.  In  1812  there  were  only  seventeen 
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newspapers  in  Kentucky,  fourteen  in  Ohio,  and  six 
in  Tennessee.  The  first  magazine  was  established  at 
Lexington  by  William  Gibb  Hunt,  in  1819,  when 
there  was  great  rivalry  for  literary  pre-eminence  be- 
tween Lexington  and  Cincinnati,  which  assumed  the 
title  of  Athens  of  the  West,  and,  in  1824,  John  P. 
Foote  established  the  Cincinnati  Literary  Gazette. 
The  woods  were  full  of  poets  in  those  times,  and  the 
works  of  the  great  poets  were  much  read.  The 
above  is  the  merest  outline  of  what  was  an  intensely 
interesting  lecture  on  a subject  too  little  known. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Magazine  of  Western 

History  : 

De  Saussaye,  the  French  officer  killed  near  Fort 
Cumberland,  in  175 7,  signed  his  name  “Dagneaux 
de  la  Saussaye”  to  the  minute  of  a conference  with 
the  Six  Nations,  at  Quebec,  on  the  second  of  No- 
vember, 1748. 

Isaac  Craig. 

Correction. — The  date  of  the  marriage  of 
Daniel  Agnew  with  Miss  Moore  was  wrongly  given 
on  page  70  of  the  November  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine. The  correct  date  is  July  4,  1831. 
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* Michigan  : A History  of  Governments.  ’ By 
Thomas  McIntyre  Cooley  (American  Common- 
wealths, Horace  E.  Schudder,  editor).  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  <fc  Co.,  1885.  Price  $1,25. 

No  one  of  the  American  Commonwealths’  series 
thus  far  published  has  a higher  claim  upon  our 
admiration  than  Mr.  Cooley’s  excellent  little  volume. 
The  early  history  covering  a field  that  has  been  fre- 
quently traversed  by  other  historians  is  treated  with 
. are  good  j udgment  in  the  choice  of  the  points  of 


chief  interest.  Sound  opinions  on  questions  of 
finance  are  rendered  in  describing  the  era  of  specu- 
lation and  wildcat  banking.  With  all  constitutional 
questions  the  closest  familiarity  and  clearest  under- 
standing are  evinced.  The  marked  attention  which 
the  state  of  Michigan  has  given  to  education  is 
brought  to  the  reader’s  notice  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible way.  The  publishers  of  this  series  are  making 
a valuable  addition  to  the  historical  literature  of  the 
country  by  the  publication  of  these  State  histories. 
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A TIME  OF  UNIVERSAL  PROSPERITY  AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 


While  the  errors  of  the  past  consti- 
tute the  wisest  lessons  of  the  future,  the 
following  episode  in  western  history  may 
be  read  with  profit.  The  story  is  not 
new,  but  may  derive  some  additional 
interest  from  the  individual  experience 
of  the  writer. 

The  years  1835,  1836  and  1837  were 
to  Michigan  one  of  those  “ periods  of 
unexampled  prosperity  ” with  which  our 
country  has  been  periodically  favored. 
In  its  character  and  results  no  better 
example  has  occurred  in  our  history. 
This  prosperous  condition  had  begun 
to  manifest  itself  in  the  extraordinary 
demand  for  wild  lands,  and  in  the  sud- 
den appreciation  of  the  immense  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  a great  number 
of  places  in  the  “west,”  and  particu- 
larly in  newly  opened  Michigan,  for  the 
building  up  of  large  cities.  That  the 
Peninsula  possessed  unequalled  “water 
privileges”  could  not  be  doubted  by 
anyone  who  recognized  its  position  on 


the  map  of  the  United  States,  almost 
surrounded  by  the  waters,  of  the  great 
lakes.  Interior  lakes,  too,  were  numer- 
ous, and  large  and  rapid  streams  every- 
where intersected  the  land.  At  least 
this  was  the  case  so  far  as  the  country 
was  known,  for  the  government  surveys 
had  extended  over  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  surface.  These  surveys  had 
opened  to  sale  at  the  low  price  of  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  a 
most  beautiful  and  varied  country  of 
“oak-openings”  and  timbered  lands, 
with  occasional  small  rolling  prairies, 
all  interspersed  with  lakes  and  streams. 
What  a mine  of  wealth  lay  in  a few 
thousand,  or  even  a few  hundred  acres 
of  such  lands  at  the  low  price  of  a 
dollar  and  a quarter  per  acre. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  period 
we  are  considering,  and  even  before,  a 
steady  stream  of  immigration  had  be- 
gun to  pour  into  the  territory.  It  con- 
sisted mostly  of  people  of  means  and 
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respectability  from  the  older  states,  led 
by  the  prospect  of  cheaper  lands. 
Wagons  loaded  with  household  goods 
and  surmounted  by  a live  freight  of 
women  and  children — the  men  trudging 
on  foot — were  constantly  entering  by 
the  almost  only  door,  Detroit,  in  great 
numbers,  bound  for  some  paradise  in 
the  new  Eldorado.  A curious  spectacle 
at  one  time  presented  itself — literally  a 
drove  of  men — Frenchmen  from  lower 
Canada — taken  on  by  an  adventurer  to 
be  settled  upon  the  River  St.  Joseph,  at 
the  mouth  of  which,  in  the  olden  time, 
their  countrymen  had  built  a “fort” 
among  the  savages.  Each  had  his 
pack,  bound  up  in  a blanket,  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  the  baggage  followed  in 
a wagon,  for  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment had  opened  a road  in  that 
direction  leading  from  Detroit  to  Chi- 
cago. 

Men  who  never  before  saw  a wilder- 
ness were  tempted  to  set  forth,  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  in  the  spirit  which 
prompted  so  many  gentlemen  adven- 
turers, in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
New  World,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
colonists — the  prospect  of  speedy  and 
golden  fortunes.  The  numbers  that 
crowded  to  the  search  soon  converted 
the  ordinary  slow  process  into  a race. 

Three  land  offices  had  been  opened 
by  the  government  in  Michigan — one  at 
Detroit,  one  at  Monroe,  another  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  known 
portion  of  the  territory  at  Kalamazoo, 
then  called  Bronson.  The  strife  and 
eagerness  which  prevailed  at  these 
offices  passed  all  sober  bounds.  They 
were  besieged  long  before  the  hour 


arrived  for  opening ; crowds  of  anxious 
faces  gathered  about  the  doors  and 
blocked  up  the  windows,  each  eager  to 
make  “entry”  of  some  splendid  tract 
of  farming  land,  or  better  still,  some 
magnificent  site  for  a town,  before  an 
equally  greedy  speculator  should  dis- 
cover and  pounce  upon  the  treasure. 

One  of  these  land-lookers,  who  had 
been  for  days  traversing  the  woods  and 
“taking  notes,”  if  he  chanced  to  fall  in 
with  some  one  who  was  suspected  of 
having  seen  the  coveted  tract,  secretly 
hurried  off,  in  the  dead  of  night,  deter- 
mined to  steal  a march  upon  the  others 
and  secure  the  prize.  Often,  after  an 
exhausting  ride  and  a still  more  tedious 
waiting  for  his  turn,  he  obtained  his 
chance  at  the  window,  only  to  learn 
that  a more  wary  applicant  had  been 
beforehand  with  him.  What  exaltation 
if  he  found  himself  in  time ! What 
execration  upon  his  ill  fate  if  too  late  ! 

At  the  hotels  were  gathered  animated 
crowds,  from  all  quarters  of  the  country, 
of  speculators  in  lands.  Every  one  who 
had  secured  some  fortunate  entry  was 
busily  proclaiming  his  good  luck,  and 
calculating  his  gains.  The  less  fortu- 
nate, and  those  who  were  unable  to  con- 
vert themselves  into  woodsmen,  were 
satisfied  to  take  the  accounts  of  others 
on  trust,  and  buy  at  second  hand,  of 
course  at  a very  large  advance,  expect- 
ing in  their  turn  to  realize  a handsome 
increase. 

Beautifully  engraved  maps  of  new 
city  plots  were  executed  in  all  haste,  on 
which  the  contemplated  improvements 
were  laid  down.  Hotels,  warehouses 
and  banks  were  here  erected,  like 
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palaces  in  fairy  land  ; piers  projected 
into  the  harbors,  and  steamboats  were 
seen  entering.  Wherever  a crowd  could 
be  collected  auctioneers  were  knocking 
down  lots  to  eager  buyers,  and  happy 
was  he  who  secured  one  with  a “fine 
water  privilege,”  at  a price  a thousand 
fold  beyond  its  first  cost  of  a few  days 
before.  Nor  were  these  improvements 
all  upon  paper.  In-  an  incredibly 
short  time  small  clearings  had  been 
effected,  a town  plat  surveyed — often 
half  a hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
actual  settler — and  shingle  palaces  arose 
in  the  wilderness,  or  amid  the  burned 
stumps  that  were  left  for  time  to  remove. 
Prominent  among  these,  and  often  the 
only  buildings  erected  preliminary  to 
the  sale  of  lots,  were  a hotel  and  a bank. 

At  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the 
Union,  in  1836,  the  territory  contained 
fifteen  chartered  banks,  with  a popula- 
tion estimated  at  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  These  banks  were 
all  authorized  to  issue  “currency.” 
Why  should  these  few  enjoy  a monop- 
oly of  so  good  a thing  as  money,  which 
benefited  all  alike,  and  of  which  there 
could  not  be  too  much?  Consequently 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  state 
government,  March,  1837,  was  to  pass  a 
general  banking  law.  Thus  by  a bold 
stroke  monopoly  was  abolished,  while 
bill-holders  were  made  exceptionally 
secure  by  a pledge  of  real  estate.  Of 
this  everybody  held  large  quantities, 
and  nothing  had  proved  so  convertible. 
Confidence  in  it  was  unbounded.  Of 
course  every  proprietor  of  a “city” 
started  a bank. 

These  became  so  numerous  that 


money  was  one  of  the  most  plentiful 
of  commodities.  The  new  currency  was 
made  redeemable  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
every  bank  was  required  to  keep  in  its 
vaults  thirty  per  cent,  of  its  circulation 
in  the  precious  metals.  When  to  these 
precautions  was  added  the  real  estate 
pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills, 
and  the  whole  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  commissioners  specially  ap- 
pointed, and  who  were  to  visit  and 
examine  the  banks  every  few  months, 
could  reasonable  man  ask  for  more 
ample  security? 

The  banks  of  eastern  states  also  had 
a large  circulation  in  the  west,  and  they 
expanded  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
powers.  The  effect  of  such  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  circulating  medium  was 
to  enhance  prices  of  all  commodities, 
and  to  stimulate  speculation.  Money 
became  flush  in  every  pocket,  and  all 
who  had  “ the  fever” — and  few  had  not — 
were  anxious  to  invest  and  own  one  or 
more  of  these  farms  and  city  lots  that 
were  held  at  such  high  value,  and  were 
making  every  holder  rich.  Poor  women, 
who  had  accumulated  a little  spare  cash, 
widows  and  sewing  girls  were  only  too 
thankful  when  some  kind  friend  volun- 
teered to  put  them  in  the  way  of  realizing 
some  such  fortunate  investment.  The 
southern  counties  of  Michigan  were 
speedily  bought  up,  and  the  government 
surveys  were  not  rapid  enough  to  satisfy 
the  greed. 

Stimulated  by  the  abounding  sunshine, 
the  state,  too,  had  entered  the  arena,  in 
its  official  capacity,  and  undertaken  a 
vast  system  of  internal  improvements, 
for  which  its  bonds  were  outstanding  to 
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the  amount  of  five  million  dollars.  But 
already  storm-clouds  were  gathering 
which  were  soon  to  darken  the  whole 
heavens.  As  a ship,  which  for  many 
days  has  sailed  gallantly  on  its  course 
under  favoring  winds,  with  all  its  canvas 
spread,  is  forced  to  take  in  sail  when  a 
shift  of  the  wind  threatens  a gale,  so  the 
banks,  which  had  so  greatly  “ expanded  ’ ’ 
in  the  breezes  of  universal  prosperity, 
found  it  necessary  to  “contract”  at  the 
first  suspicion  of  a change.  Suddenly 
the  storm  fell.  At  the  first  demand  to 
realize  for  their  bills  in  specie  the  banks 
were  compelled  to  call  in  their  circula- 
tion. As  the  whole  amount  of  specie  in 
the  country  was  far  below  the  amount 
of  paper  in  circulation,  many  banks 
broke  under  the  large  demand  which 
fell  upon  them  as  soon  as  the  public  be- 
came suspicious  of  their  ability  to  pay. 
All  were  forced  to  contract  their  loans, 
and  money  was  rapidly  being  called  in 
instead  of  being  liberally  paid  out  as 
before. 

Money  speedily  became  “tight.”  As 
few  banks  were  able  to  sustain  the  pres- 
sure, it  became  necessary,  in  the  view 
of  the  public  authorities,  to  exercise 
the  power,  where  it  existed,  to  suspend 
specie  payments.  Accordingly  an  act 
was  passed  to  that  effect  by  the  state 
legislature,  which  was  summoned  for 
that  purpose  by  the  governor,  June, 
1837,  only  three  months  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  general  banking  law.  It 
was  thus  hoped  to  tide  over  the  pres- 
sure, which  was  believed  to  be  but  tem- 
porary. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  about 
twenty  banks  had  registered  and  gone 


into  operation  under  the  general  law. 
As  the  act  did  not  repeal  this  law,  many 
more  took  advantage  of  the  privilege 
afforded  by  it  of  issuing  irredeemable 
paper;  so  that  before  the  inevitable 
end  came  no  less  than  fifty  banks  were 
scattering  their  worthless  notes  as  far 
and  as  widely  as  means  could  be  found 
to  effect  it.  But  the  end  was  close  at 
hand.  Prices  fell  with  as  magical  a fa- 
cility as  they  had  risen.  The  real  estate 
security  of  the  new  banks,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  so  stable,  was  suddenly 
found  to  be  the  weakest  security  possible. 
In  the  matter  of  the  percentage  of  specie 
required  to  be  kept  in  the  vaults,  it  was 
found  that  the  grossest  frauds  had  been 
practiced.  Kegs  filled  with  nails  and 
broken  glass,  and  having  only  an  upper 
layer  of  coin,  had  been  substituted  in 
many  instances,  and  were  passed  as 
genuine.  In  other  cases,  one  institution 
loaned  temporarily  to  another,  that  was 
about  to  receive  a visit  from  the  com- 
missioners, and  the  favor  was  recipro- 
cated when  its  turn  came.  One  by  one, 
in  rapid  succession,  the  banks  toppled 
to  the  earth,  from  which,  like  mush- 
rooms, they  had  sprung,  as  it  were,  in  a 
night.  They  were  known  universally 
under  the  name  of  “wild-cats.”  The 
most  worthless  were  styled  “red-dog.” 
The  bills  fell  to  a mere  nominal  value, 
or  greatly  depreciated,  as  it  became 
known  that  the  real  estate  held  would 
suffice  to  redeem  only  a small  fraction 
of  the  circulation.  Much  of  this  was 
found  to  be  of  no  value  whatever,  as 
it  represented  merely  swindling  opera- 
tions. Many  a poor  man  thus  lost  all 
his  available  means  of  livelihood. 
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Many  anecdotes  were  told  of  these 
hollow  institutions,  and  many  a joke 
was  perpetrated  at  their  expense,  which 
would  be  laughable  enough  were  there 
not,  in  sober  sadness,  less  occasion  for 
mirth  than  for  tears  and  curses.  I 
vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

One  of  the  Michigan  banks  had  gained 
an  unusual  share  of  notoriety,  under  the 
name  of  “The  Bank  of  Sandstone.” 
It  was  “located”  at  a place  of  that 
name,  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  where  quarries  of  a fine  grit-stone 
had  recently  been  opened.  These  con- 
stituted the  entire  commerce  of  the  little 
burg,  and  the  solid  corner-stone  of  the 
new  institution,  whose  promises  to  pay 
were  in  wide  circulation.  An  old  resi- 
dent of  Michigan  held  a large  quantity 
of  these  bills,  and  learning  that  the  bank 
was  “broke,”  came  to  my  informant,  in 
great  distress,  for  advice.  He  was 
advised  to  go  immediately  to  Sandstone 
and  demand  redemption,  as  it  was 
understood  the  bank  had  some  means, 
and  the  usual  way  was  “first  come,  first 
served.”  The  advice  was  followed. 
The  man,  on  his  return,  called  on  his 
adviser,  who  inquired  after  his  success, 
and  was  assured  that  it  was  quite  com- 
plete. “I  presented  my  roll,”  said  he, 
“and  was  paid  as  follows:  For  every 

ten  dollar  bill,  a millstone;  for  every 
five  dollar,  a grindstone,  and  for  every 
one  dollar  bill  a whetstone  ! ” 

The  year  1838  saw  as  “hard  times”  in 
Michigan  as  the  two  previous  years  had 
witnessed  a seeming  prosperity.  Men 
of  supposed  large  wealth,  and  who 
owned  thousands  of  acres  of  wild  lands, 


valued  at  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, were  unable  to  buy  provision  for 
their  families,  and  knew  not  where  to 
look  for  the  supply  of  their  daily  wants. 
Farmers  had  neglected  to  cultivate  their 
farms  in  the  struggle  to  amass  land. 
The  new  cities,  which  the  magic  wand 
of  speculation  had  created,  were  left 
without  inhabitants.  Trade  was  par- 
alyzed for  want  of  money,  and  prices 
fell  below  the  old  standard.  To  add  to 
the  depreciation  of  real  estate,  a strong 
feeling  arose  among  the  actual  settlers 
against  non-resident  proprietors.  These 
were  called  “speculators,”  and  many 
contrivances  were  resorted  to  to  throw 
on  them  the  burden  of  taxation.  Thus, 
in  opening  new  roads,  the  resident  was 
permitted  to  work  out  his  tax,  at  an  easy 
rate,  by  an  understanding  with  the  over- 
seers, while  the  law  compelled  the  non- 
resident to  pay  a higher  rate  in  money. 
Under  the  name  of  school-houses,  large 
•edifices  were  built  and  used  for  town 
meetings,  and  religious  worship.  The 
non-resident  land-owner  was  charged 
with  keeping  out  settlers  by  raising  the 
price  of  land,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact 
that  the  very  tide  of  speculation  had 
been  the  means  of  opening  up  the  coun- 
try to  future  settlement.  Land  which 
had  constituted  the  sole  wealth  of 
thousands  became  a drug.  Large  tracts 
were  frequently  abandoned  to  the  tax- 
gatherer  for  a sum  which  a few  years 
previous  would  not  have  bought  a single 
acre.  The  bank  did  not  outlive  the 
destruction  of  the  wealth  they  had  fic- 
titiously created.  In  two  years  from 
the  act  which  gave  them  birth,  it  is 
believed,  not  a “ wild-cat  ” nor  “ red  dog  ” 
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of  them  all  was  in  existence.  But  they 
left  from  one  to  two  millions  of  dollars 
of  their  worthless  bills  in  the  hands  of 
creditors.  Four  or  five  chartered  banks 
only  survived,  and  they  proved  fully 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  population 
for  years  to  qome. 

The  year  following  the  crash  of  1838, 
the  writer  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  several  of  those  renouned  cities 
that  had  flourished  so  magnificently — on 
paper.  One  of  these  was  situated  on  a 
small  stream  which  discharged  into 
Lake  Michigan.  Most  of  the  streams 
on  this  side  of  the  Peninsula  have  lakes 
near  their  outlets,  originating  in  the 
setting  back  of  the  water,  occasioned  by 
the  sand  bars  at  their  mouths.  These 
lakes  are  often  large  and  deep  enough 
for  very  fine  harbors,  but  which  can  be 
made  available  only  by  the  construction 
of  piers. 

The  village  of  Port  Sheldon  was  “lo- 
cated” at  the  outlet  of  one  of  these 
streams — the  smallest  of  its  kind,  and 
without  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  a 
harbor.  But  one  road  led  to  it  from 
the  nearest  and  still  distant  settlement. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  a tall  forest 
of  pines  and  other  timber,  very  few  of 
which  had  been  cut  away.  The  clear- 
ing disclosed  a large  frame  building, 
handsomely  finished  outwardly,  but  a 
mere  barn  within,  and  by  its  side  a 
smaller  one,  decorated  with  Grecian 
pillars.  These  were  the  hotel  and  the 
bank.  And  they  were  the  only  build- 
ings in  the  place,  if  we  except  a few 
shanties  scarcely  decent  for  the  abode 
of  the  most  poverty-stricken.  The  bank 
had  collapsed;  the  hotel  was  without 


guests;  the  splendid  bubble  had  burst, 
and  its  brilliance  vanished  suddenly  and 
forever.  In  1865  the  whole  town  plat, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  acres  of  very 
poor  land,  was  sold  for  a petty  sum. 
The  long  abandoned  and  desolate  site, 
of  which  its  projectors  had  published 
with  prophetic  foresight  so  many  years 
before — “Nature  seems  to  have  done 
almost  everything  for  this  point,  and 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  her  eminent 
advantages  will  lift  her  to  the  first  rank 
among  our  cities  of  the  lakes” — was  now 
the  owlish  abode  of  a solitary  Dutch- 
man. 

Another  of  these  town  sites,  which 
had  made  a great  noise,  was  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  Maumee  bay  of  Lake 
Erie.  It  was  on  low,  marshy  land, 
which  had  been  regularly  laid  out  in 
streets  and  some  twenty  or  more  build- 
ings erected.  The  high  water  of  1838 
had  converted  into  a marsh  the  whole 
site.  All  the  buildings  were  deserted 
and  the  city  was  without  an  inhabitant. 
Two  of  the  houses  were  pointed  out — 
among  the  handsomest  in  the  place — that 
had  been  built  by  poor  milliner  girls, 
who  had  invested  in  them  all  their  earn- 
ings. They  could  not  be  approached, 
except  by  boat.  This  was  the  Port  of 
Havre,  the  rival  of  its  namesake,  in  the 
dreams  of  its  founders  and  of  their 
credulous  victims,  for  one  short  year 
before  the  waters  of  desolation  swept 
away  its  glories. 

One  of  the  first  found  and  most 
famous  sites  was  “White-rock  City.” 
It  was  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron, 
at  the  mouth  of  a pretty  rivulet.  Maps 
of  this  “city”  had  been  scattered  far 
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and  wide,  and  lots  sold  and  resold  at 
fabulous  prices.  These  maps  repre- 
sented a large  and  flourishing  town 
upon  a magnificent  river.  Piers  pro- 
jected into  the  harbor,  which  was  filled 
with  steamboats,  and  it  was  evident  that 
a thriving  commerce  had  begun.  I vis- 
ited this  place,  during  a coasting  voyage, 
in  the  fall  of  1837.  The  only  approach 
was  by  the  lake,  for  it  was  far  removed 
from  any  road  and  forty  miles  from  the 
nearest  inhabitant,  except  a solitary 
backwoodsman.  A large  boulder  rock 
in  the  lake  marked  the  “ harbor.”  The 
“river”  was  insufficient  for  the  entrance 
of  our  log  canoe.  An  unbroken  and 
unsurveyed  forest  covered  the  whole 
site.  We  could  not  find  even  a solitary 
ruin  standing  alone,  like  that  at  Helio- 
polis, in  the  Egyptian  desert,  to  mark/ 
the  place  of  departed  grandeur. 

At  a few  of  the  really  “eligible”  sites 
thriving  villages  have  since  sprung  up, 
the  government  having  aided  to  build 
harbors,  or  natural  advantages  existing. 
But  most  of  these  town  sites  stUl  retain 
their  valuable  privileges  unimproved, 
and  their  owners  have  either  abandoned 
hope,  or  continue  to  pay  taxes  on  some 
undivided  one-hundredth  part  of  a frac- 
tional “forty,”  purchased  at  city  prices, 
that  is  not  even  marketable  as  farming 
land. 

The  financial  reverses  of  1838  were 
followed  by  another  calamity,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  distress  of  the  set- 
tled population  of  the  state.  The  season 
of  1839  proved  very  sickly.  Among  the 
permanent  improvements  made  during 
flush  times  were  numerous  mills,  almost 
every  one  of  which  formed  a nucleus 


for  a settlement.  No  labor  or  thought 
had  been  bestowed  upon  clearing  the 
stumps  and  fallen  timber  from  the  mill 
ponds,  and  this  proved  a formidable 
source  of  malaria. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  I passed 
through  many  hamlets,  and  even  con- 
siderable villages,  where  a quarter  part 
of  the  population  were  down  with  fever 
and  ague.  I had  often  to  ride  miles 
beyond  my  intended  resting  place,  be- 
cause at  the  tavern  where  I applied  the 
family  were  too  ill  to  wait  upon  me.  At 
others  I was  enabled  to  find  supper  and 
a bed  for  myself,  but  had  to  seek  ac- 
commodation for  my  horse  where  I 
could  find  it.  Having  myself  had  a 
touch  of  the  ague,  I carried  a stock  of 
quinine  in  my  saddle-bags.  These  old- 
fashioned  appurtenances  sometimes 
caused  me  to  be  hailed  as  “doctor.” 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  finding  what 
was  the  medicine  required,  I did  not 
hesitate  to  allow  the  mistake  to  go  un- 
corrected, made  the  professional  visit, 
administered  the  pills,  but,  undoctor- 
like, departed  without  my  fee. 

Reaching  Monroe  late  one  evening,  I 
anticipated  no  difficulty  in  finding  com- 
fortable quarters,  for  this  place  was,  in 
name,  at  least,  a city,  and  second  only 
in  importance  to  Detroit.  As  I entered 
the  street,  I overheard  a conversation, 
in  which  occurred  the  not  very  comfort- 
ing remark — “Tom,  you  must  make  the 
next  coffin ; I have  worked  myself 
almost  to  death  at  it  the  last  week.” 
Even  in  this  old  city  it  was  only  after 
much  trouble  that  I succeeded  in  quar- 
tering myself  in  one  place  and  my  beast 
in  another. 
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Most  persons  only  laughed  at  those 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  seized 
with  “ fever  and  ager,”  as  the  popular 
term  was  for  this  diresome  disease,  as 
if  it  were  matter  of  course  that  every- 
one must  have  his  turn  at  shaking  like  a 
lamb’s  tail.  The  rival  cities  of  Monroe 
and  Toledo  were  constantly  bantering 
each  other  upon  the  insalubrity  of  their 
neighbor’s  location.  But  this  year  the 
subject  was  almost  too  serious  a one  for 
joking.  Who  has  not  noticed  that  we 
are  often  most  inclined  to  make  merry 
when  we  have  greatest  cause  for  sad- 
ness. So  jokes  carried  the  day.  Saw- 
mills were  spoken  of  as  driven  by  fever- 
and-ague-power.  Villages  were  told  of 
where  the  church  bells  were  rung  every 
half  hour  to  mark  the  time  for  taking 
the  inevitable  quinine.  On  one  occa- 
sion a traveler  is  said  to  have  entered  a 
village  and  searched  in  vain  for  a tavern. 
He  found  the  streets  deserted  and  grass- 
grown.  At  last  he  followed  the  one 
which  showed  the  most  marks  of  travel, 
and  it  led  him  to-— the  graveyard. 

Since  that  period  a great  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  salubriousness  of  the 
country,  and,  though  intermittent  dis- 
eases continue  to  be  a prevailing  type, 


it  is  acknowledged  that  Michigan  has 
proved  to  be  as  healthy  a state  as  any 
in  the  Union.  As  great  a change  has 
taken  place  in  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  fever  of  speculation  over,  resident 
land  owners  applied  themselves  dili- 
gently to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
New  settlers  continued  to  pour  in, 
though  the  stream  was  in  part  diverted 
to  territory  nearer  the  setting  sun,  the 
discovery  being  made  that  Michigan 
was  too  far  east  for  emigrants  bound 
westward,  ho  ! The  mania  of  specula- 
tion which  had  been  considered  by  the 
new  settlers  so  serious  a drawback, 
proved  a substantial  benefit,  from  the 
numerous  and  solid  improvements  it 
brought  about  in  a very  brief  time  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  delayed 
many  years.  The  hard  times  continued 
for  almost  a decade.  It  was  not  until  a 
general  bankrupt  law  had  wiped  out  the 
load  of  debt  which  had  overwhelmed 
a great  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
sufferers,  taught  by  sad  experience,  had 
learned  to  pursue  business  in  safer  chan- 
nels, that  we  date  the  return  of  substan- 
tial as  well  as  universal  prosperity. 

Bela  Hubbard. 


LO  ! THE  POOR  INDIAN  ! 


4 The  Birthplace  of  Sa-Go-Ye-W.  Ha, 
or  the  Indian  Red  Jacket,’  the  great 
orator  of  the  Senecas,  with  a few  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  by  Geo.  S.  Conover, 
Geneva,  New  York. 

i Rights  of  Adoption  by  the  Seneca 


Indians  on  the  Cattaragus  Reservation,’ 
June  15,  1885,  by  Hy-We-Saos,  em- 
bracing a poem  in  Longfellow’s  Hia- 
watha measure,  by  Ga-Ya-Ses-Ha-Oh 
(Harriet  Maxwell  Converse). 

4 Sayenqueraghta,  King  of  the  Sene- 
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Cas,’  by  Geo.  S.  Conover,  Geneve,  On- 
tario county,  N.  Y. 

The  above  are  titles  to  three  pamph- 
lets, the  contents  of  which  are  somewhat 
apparent  by  their  appellations.  The 
confederation  of  the  “ Six  Nations  ” of 
Indians  who  inhabited  the  state  of  New 
York  has  had  but  a limited  history,  and 
the  present  spirit  of  historic  accuracy 
which  has  recently  cropped  out  in  the 
counties  of  Ontario  and  Seneca,  of  the 
Empire  state  is  liable  to  bring  to  view 
many  matters  which  were  never  em- 
balmed by  the  art  preservative  of  all 
arts.  Community  is  indebted  to  the 
author  of  the  above  works,  together 
with  his  friend  Fred  H.  Furness  of 
Waterloo,  Seneca  county,  New  York, 
for  much  that  is  being  done  to  bring  out 
of  oblivion  the  early  history  of  the  red 
men  who  hunted  over  the  hills  and  lakes 
of  western  New  York,  to  say  nothing 
respecting  the  savage  butchery  of  the 
pale-faces  at  times  when  they  sharpened 
their  tomahawks  and  put  new  spurs  on 
their  war  clubs. 

It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  these  enthu- 
siastic historiographers  of  our  day  pass 
as  lightly  as  possible  over  the  brutal 
and  savage  method  of  warfare  adopted 
by  that  same  confederation  of  Six  Na- 
tions. True  they  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  modern  civilization  to  temper 
their  weapons,  and  yet  they  may  com- 
pare well  with  much  that  has  been  done 
in  the  shape  of  honorable  warfare  in 
later  years,  for  war  of  itself  is  but  a relic 
of  barbarism  at  best. 

It  appears  of  record  that  Conover  and 
Furness  have  a warm  side  for  the  Indian, 


and  I would  not  say  that  they  have  en- 
deavored to  misrepresent  the  atrocities 
of  the  red  man,  but  in  all  their  public 
works  they  strive  to  build  up  rather 
than  pull  down  the  reputation  of  the 
tribes  in  which  they  have  been  adopted. 
And  now,  inasmuch  as  both  Conover 
and  Furness  as  well  as  the  accomplished 
Harriet  Maxwell  Converse,  have  really 
become  members  by  adoption,  the  one 
a chief  of  the  Hungry  Wolves,  another 
of  the  Turtle  clan,  and  the  lady  to 
become  a queen  in  the  Snipe  clan,  it 
will  become  a grave  question  whether 
this  new  addition  to  the  fast  disappear- 
ing race  of  red  men  will  at  once  put  on 
the  war  paint  and  become  proficients  in 
the  use  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife,  or  whether  their  mission  will  not 
become  one  of  a continual  smoking  of 
the  pipe  of  peace.  It  would  appear 
that  this  latter  idea  is  the  more  proba- 
ble, because  the  only  emblem  seen  in 
these  three  publications  is  a represen- 
tation of  the  historic  pipe  of  peace.  In 
this  matter  of  adoption,  will  Mr.  Con- 
over’s children  become  papooses,  and 
when  Mr.  Furness  gets  him  a wife  will 
the  lady  be  a squaw  ? 

It  appears  that  these  confederate 
tribes  of  Indians,  which  have  been 
known  as  the  Six  Nations,  have  become 
disbanded  and  widely  separated,  and 
the  small  remnant  which  remains  upon 
lands  reserved  by  government  in  the 
state  of  New  York  are  making  reason- 
able progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
At  the  ceremony  of  “Adoption,”  so 
carefully  described  in  the  above  work, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  a wide  range 
of  advancement  had  been  made  by  the 
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nations  since  General  Sullivan  came, 
with  hostile  intent,  among  them. 

Mr.  Conover  is  most  indefatigable  in 
his  efforts  to  bring  out  more  reliable 
history  of  his  friends  and  adopted 
brothers,  especially  that  part  of  their 
lives  which  more  especially  connects 
them  with  the  region  of  Seneca  lake. 
From  the  mound  near  the  old  castle  at 
Geneva  he  has  unearthed  the  skull  of  a 
child,  which  he  claims  disproves  the 
old  theory  that  none  but  adults  were 
suffered  to  be  buried  in  these  sacred 
mounds.  A careful  study  of  the  vol- 
umes which  are  outside  of  books  has  led 
Mr.  Conover  to  become  a reliable  his- 
torian respecting  the  movements  of  the 
red  men  who  moved  among  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  Genesee.  The  rare  col- 
lection of  the  implements  of  war  and 
peace  that  are  scattered  about  his 
room  in  Geneva  are  positive  earnests 
of  his  great  interest  in  the  matters 
which  appear  to  absorb  most  of  his  leis- 
ure moments.  It  may  not  matter  much 
to  the  present  or  any  future  generation 
which  route  Sullivan  came  down  upon 
the  enemies  of  the  government  in  the 
region  of  Seneca  lake,  yet  a repetition 
of  the  manner  he  treated  them  helps  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  our  nation’s  his- 
tory, and  we  are  continually  eager  to 
get  at  the  more  interesting  facts. 

It  took  nearly  one  hundred  years  to 
erect  a suitable  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  father  of  our  country,  and 
many  of  the  Presidents  lie  in  unmarked 
graves,  but  Red  Jacket  has  a fitting 
obelisk  in  the  shape  of  a huge  boulder 
that  people  can  look  upon  and  pass  on, 
reflecting  that  he  once  bore  a mighty 


power  among  his  own  people  and  held 
his  enemies  in  constant  dread. 

The  government  has  not,  under  any 
administration,  settled  down  upon  a 
given  policy  to  deal  with  the  Indians. 
When  their  lands  are  needed  a law  is 
passed  to  treat  with  them,  drive  them 
further  away  and  pay  them  in  trinkets, 
whisky  and  promises  of  future  annuities ; 
then  the  agents  continue  to  swindle 
them  out  of  everything  like  what  was 
reasonable  for  them  to  have,  then  the 
idle  natives  gather  around  the  ware- 
houses of  the  agency,  get  drunk  and 
mad  and  raise  a particular  muss  gen- 
erally, often  laying  to  and  slaughtering 
about  every  pale-face  they  come  across. 
The  great  slaughter  of  the  white  people 
in  Minnesota  in  1862  appeared  to  have 
been  brought  on  in  consequence  of  ill 
treatment  by  the  swindling  agencies  of 
the  government.  The  kind-hearted 
Bishop  Whipple  has  taken  up  the  cause 
of  the  ignorant  savage  in  that  quarter, 
and  a better  state  of  things  is  likely  to 
take  place  in  the  future.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  there  is  no  person  so  savage 
but  that  he  can  be  civilized. 

The  material  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Conover  and  Mr.  Furness  are  no  doubt 
ample  to  form  a hand-book  of  the  pres- 
ent status  of  all  the  tribes  which  formed 
the  “ Iroquois,”  or  that  of  the  “Six  Na- 
tions.” 

It  appears  that  the  name  “ Iroquois” 
was  given  to  the  confederation  of  the 
Five  Nations,  consisting  of  the  Senecas, 
Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mo- 
hawks. Each  of  these  was  regarded 
as  a nation  with  three  tribes  in  each, 
and  distinguished  by  their  ensign  of 
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tortoise,  bear  and  wolf.  They  located 
mostly  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and 
were  somewhat  engaged  in  agriculture, 
some  portions  of  the  tribes  following 
hunting  and  fishing.  The  Algonquins 
appeared  to  fancy  themselves  of  a supe- 
rior race,  and  despised  the  Five  Nations 
as  a weak  and  inferior  people,  occupy- 
ing themselves  with  trifling  affairs  fit  only 
for  squaws.  A feud  grew  up  between 
the  Algonquins  (or  as  they  were  some- 
times known  as  the  Adriondacks)  and 
the  Five  Nations,  when  the  former  un- 
dertook to  exterminate  them.  The  Five 
Nations  were  not  powerful  enough  to 
repel  the  incursions  of  the  Algonquins, 
and  therefore  were  forced  to  retreat  and 
fly  from  the  country  to  the  shores  of  the 
small  lakes  in  western  New  York.  This 
is  supposed  to  have  occurred  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  once  they  took  up  the  art  of  war  in 
accordance  with  their  crude  notions  and 
means,  and  became  more  or  less  expert 
in  their  new  avocation.  The  sachems, 
in  order  to  remove  the  dread  of  the  Al- 
gonquins and  inspire  their  people  with 
a degree  of  confidence,  led  them  against 
the  Satanas,  who  then  occupied  the 
central  parts  of  New  York.  They  sub- 
dued them  and  drove  them  out  of  the 
country  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
After  they  had  exhibited  this  evidence 
of  courage  and  warlike  prowess,  they 
next  successfully  withstood  the  whole 
force  of  the  Algonquins.  They  followed 
this  up  by  carrying  war  into  the  heart 
of  the  country  and  forced  them  to  leave 
it  and  fly  towards  Quebec.  The  com- 
batants met  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Champlain.  The  Five  Nations  had 


never  seen  fire-arms,  and  the  French, 
who  had  united  with  the  Algonquins, 
keeping  themselves  concealed  till  the 
Indians  became  engaged,  rose  suddenly 
up  and  poured  a deadly  volley  upon 
them.  Panicstricken  at  the  fearful 
effect  of  the  attack,  they  fled,  with  great 
loss,  from  the  field. 

The  French  now  influenced  the  Hu- 
rons  and  other  tribes  to  join  them  in  a 
war  of  extermination  against  the  Five 
Nations.  The  Algonquins,  thus  rein- 
forced, and  being  supplied  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  set  out  to  destroy  their 
enemies.  But  their  young  men,  fond  of 
adventure  and  refusing  obedience  to 
their  superior  officers,  often  attacked 
the  foe  rashly,  and  the  latter  observing 
this,  soon  began  to  profit  by  it.  In  the 
contests  which  followed,  the  steady 
bearing  of  the  Five  Nations  became 
equal  to  that  of  their  enemy,  while  they 
added  largely  to  their  numbers  from  the 
Satanas,  whom  they  had  taken  pris- 
oners, and  induced  them  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  foes  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions. 

In  a strategic  point  of  view  the 
Five  Nations  appeared  to  excel ; they 
would  bewilder  the  Algonquins,  and  the 
Hurons,  their  allies,  by  messages  to  the 
French,  pretending  to  wish  for  peace, 
desiring  to  have  some  priests  sent  to 
them  for  religious  instruction.  When 
some  Jesuits  came  they  kept  them  as 
hostages,  in  order  to  force  the  French 
to  remain  neutral  in  their  wars  with  the 
Algonquins.  They  then  attacked  and 
defeated  the  latter  within  ten  leagues 
of  Quebec,  and  had  they  known  its 
weakness,  might  have  destroyed  the 
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French  colony.  The  allies  of  the  Al- 
gonquins, now  struck  with  terror,  fled 
in  different  directions.  Soon  after  the 
Five  Nations  collected  one  thousand  or 
one  thousand  two  hundred  men,  and  set 
out  to  pay  a visit  to  the  governor  of 
Canada.  On  the  way  they  met  Piskaret, 
captured  him,  and,  learning  from  him 
that  the  Algonquins  were  divided  into 
two  bodies,  fell  upon  them  and  cut 
them  to  pieces.  When  the  French  first 
settled  in  Canada  the  Algonquins  had 
one  thousand  five  hundred  warriors 
within  a league  of  Quebec,  but  after  this 
battle  they  never  possessed  any  conse- 
quence as  a nation.  Piskaret  was  a 
bloodthirsty  savage,  darting  single- 
handed  among  the  tribes  of  the  Five 
Nations,  killing  and  scalping  them  while 
asleep  in  their  wigwams.  The  Five 
Nations  had  become  a powerful  people; 
they  extended  their  sway  in  every  direc- 
tion. They  conquered  the  territory  of 
the  Delawares,  or  Lenapes,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  put  themselves  under 
their  protection.  They  spread  their 
victorious  bands  to  Virginia  and  as  far 
to  the  southwest  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  while  they  subdued  the  nations  as 
far  east  as  the  Connecticut  river. 

In  1684  the  French  made  great  efforts 
to  detach  the  Five  Nations  from  the 
English.  They  invited  them  to  a con- 
ference. The  Onondagas  complied  and 
sent  one  of  their  sachems  and  thirty 
warriors;  the  Senecas  and  others  re- 
fused to  be  a party  to  the  conference. 
The  French  commander,  after  reproach- 
ing the  Indians,  threatened  them  with 
vengeance  if  they  did  not  conform  to 
his  views,  but  the  sachem  replied  boldly 


and  avowed  his  determination  to  pre- 
serve peace,  and  the  Frenchmen  went 
home  disappointed  and  chagrined.  The 
Five  Nations  soon  after  this  subdued 
the  tribe  of  the  Illinois,  who  had  fought 
against  them,  and  then  prepared  to  go 
against  the  Miamis.  The  French  deter- 
mined to  support  their  allies,  and  sent 
an  order  to  all  the  Indians  around 
Michilimackinac  to  assemble  at  Niagara 
and  join  them  in  an  attack  on  the  Sen- 
ecas. The  Pottawatomies  and  others 
assembled  at  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
but  here  the  Ottawas  sought  to  divert 
them  from  their  enterprise,  not  being 
willing  to  lose  a gainful  trade  they  then 
enjoyed  with  the  English.  After  various 
preparations  the  French,  with  their  In- 
dian allies,  marched  towards  the  Seneca 
towns.  The  warriors  of  the  latter  tribe 
were  on  the  alert.  Five  hundred  or 
more  lay  in  ambush,  while  the  French 
scouts  passed  within  pistol  shot,  and, 
not  seeing  them,  reported  that  they 
could  not  see  the  enemy.  The  French 
pressed  boldly  forward,  but,  when  they 
were  about  a quarter  of  a league  from 
their  village,  the  Senecas  suddenly  rose 
upon  them  with  a discharge  of  their 
fire-arms,  accompanied  by  the  appalling 
warwhoop.  This  threw  the  militia,  as 
well  as  the  regular  troops,  into  a fright, 
and  such  was  the  confusion  that  they 
fired  on  one  another.  The  Senecas, 
perceiving  their  disorder,  fell  upon 
them  till  the  French  Indians  at  last 
rallied  and  repulsed  them.  This  action 
so  dispirited  the.  French  commander 
that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  pursue 
his  object;  he  halted  till  the  next  day, 
- when  he  marched  forward  to  burn  the 
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village.  But  ne  now  found  that  the 
Senecas  had  already  laid  it  in  ashes  and 
disappeared.  After  destroying  two  other 
villages  and  the  corn  found  there,  he 
returned  home  to  Canada.  Instigated 
by  new  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  the 
Five  Nations  invaded  Canada  with  a 
large  force,  and  pushed  the  war  with 
such  vigor  as  to  take  Montreal  and  lay 
it  in  ashes.  One  thousand  of  the 
French  are  said  to  have  been  killed 
and  twenty-six  taken  prisoners,  with  the 
loss  of  but  three  men  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  who  got  drunk  and  remained 
behind.  Had  they  understood  the  feeble 
condition  of  the  French,  and  been  re- 
lieved from  the  influence  of  the  priests 
that  were  among  them,  especially  the 
Oneidas,  Onondagas  and  Cayugas,  the 
French  settlements  in  Canada  would 
probably  have  been  totally  ruined. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
independence,  the  Six  Nations  were  in 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  under 
the  influence  of  Sir  John  and  Colonel 
Guy  Johnson.  They  were  led  to  take 
part  in  the  hostilities  against  the  col- 
onies. The  Indians  were  now  living  on 
the  extended  tract  of  country  up  the 
Mohawk  valley,  and  reaching  beyond 
the  small  lakes  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  The  Mohawks 
had  their  seat  in  the  vicinity  of  Johns- 
town; that  of  the  Oneidas  was  near 
Lake  Oneida,  called  Oneida  castle ; the 
Onondagas  dwelt  in  the  country  around 
the  lake  of  that  name.  Onondaga 
castle,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  centre 
of  the  confederacy,  and  here  was  the 
grand  council  house  where  the  council 
fires  were  kept  perpetually  burning. 


The  Cayugas  were  still  further  west, 
near  Lake  Cayuga,  and  the  Senecas  on 
Seneca  lake.  These  nations  had  vil- 
lages of  well-constructed  huts,  fine 
orchards  and  fruitful  fields.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  English  they  had 
considerably  advanced  in  civilization 
and  had  gathered  round  them  many 
comforts.  The  colonists  held  a deep 
interest  as  to  the  part  which  these 
nations  were  to  take  in  the  opening  con- 
test, and  negotiations  were  early  entered 
into  with  them  to  secure,  if  not  their 
alliance  and  friendship,  at  least  their 
neutrality.  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
wisest  position  for  the  Six  Nations  to 
take ; and  the  Oneidas,  influenced  by 
the  persuasions  of  their  good  missionary, 
Kirkland,  agreed  to  adopt  it.  The  other 
nations,  no  doubt,  might  have  been  in- 
duced to  do  the  same  had  it  not  been 
for  the  great  weight  of  Sir  John  John- 
son’s influence  with  them,  enforced  by 
the  presents  received  from  the  British 
governor  of  Canada,  while  the  colonists 
were  poor  and  unable  to  win  them  by 
the  same  means  to  their  cause.  The 
early  successes  of  the  Americans  kept 
them  quiet  for  a time,  as  they  were 
afraid  to  venture  on  open  hostilities. 
The  Mohawks  met  in  council,  in  1775, 
at  Guy  Park,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Guy 
Johnson,  near  the  Mohawk.  Their 
principal  speaker  was  Little  Abraham, 
the  brother  of  Hendricks.  Delegates 
also  from  Albany  and  other  counties 
attended.  These  expressed  their  desire 
to  maintain  friendship  with  the  inhab- 
itants, but  still  the  influence  of  Colonel 
Johnson  operated  unfavorably  for  the 
interest  of  the  colonies.  The  Oneidas 
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and  Tuscaroras  likewise  met  at  German 
Flats,  with  a committee  from  ten  coun- 
ties, and  the  pledge  of  neutrality  was 
there  given.  Colonel  Johnson  convened 
another  council  soon  after,  composed 
chiefly  of  Cayugas  and  Senecas,  the 
most  numerous  of  the  Six  Nations.  At 
this  meeting  the  minds  of  the  Indians 
were  seriously  alienated  from  the  Amer- 
icans; still  they  continued  to  receive 
the  various  commissioners  sent  them 
from  congress,  and  professed  a determi- 
nation to  preserve  a neutrality  in  the 
opening  war.  The  Mohawk  leader  at 
this  period  was  Thayandaneca,  or  Jo- 
seph Brant,  so  famous  in  the  history  of 
the  time.  His  first  active  participation 
in  the  contest  was  in  1776,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  at  the  battle  of  the  cedars, 
ten  miles  above  Montreal.  He  appeared 
then,  it  is  said,  at  the  head  of  six  hun- 
dred Indians,  principally  the  Caughna- 
wagas  and  other  tribes  not  including  the 
Six  Nations.  The  fact  was  scarcely 
known  at  that  time  by  the  Americans, 
who  yet  hoped  to  be  able  to  preserve 
themselves  from  the  open  attacks  of  so 
formidable  a foe. 

The  difference  in  opinion  and  feeling 
among  the  tribes,  on  the  subject  of  the 
part  to  be  taken  in  the  war,  was  the 
cause  of  the  dissolution,  in  1777,  of  the 
confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations,  which 
had  so  long  existed,  and  which  had  con- 
tributed so  much  to  their  strength  and 
civilization.  The  announcement  of  the 
rupture  was  made  in  a characteristic 
manner.  Addressing  Colonel  Elmore, 
the  officer  in  command  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
the  Oneida  chief  said : 

Brother,  we  are  sent  here  by  the  Oneida  chiefs,  in 


conjunction  with  the  Onondagas.  They  arrived  at 
our  village  yesterday  ; they  have  brought  in  the 
melancholy  news  that  the  great  council  fire  at  Onon- 
daga is  extinguished.  We  have  lost  out  of  our  town 
ninety,  among  whom  are  three  principal  sachems. 
We,  the  remaining  part  of  the  Onondagas,  do  now 
inform  our  brethren  that  there  is  no  longer  a council 
fire  at  the  capital  of  the  Six  Nations. 

They  then  requested  that  this  intelli- 
gence should  be  forwarded  to  various 
American  officers,  and  also  to  the 
Mohawks.  From  the  dissolution  of  the 
confederacy  may  be  dated  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  race,  which  has  at  last  left 
them  but  the  recollection  of  their  former 
greatness,  while  they  are  scattered  far 
from  their  ancient  seats  of  power  and 
the  graves  of  their  sires. 

A great  council  was  held  at  Oswego, 
in  which  the  Mohawks,  Onondagas, 
Cayugas  and  Senecas,  with  Brant  as 
their  acknowledged  leader,  took  part, 
with  other  tribes  from  the  west.  En- 
gagements to  aid  the  British  cause  were 
entered  into,  and  consequently  Colonel 
St.  Ledger,  about  the  time  General 
Burgoyne  began  his  invading  expedition 
by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  also  set  out 
with  his  forces  of  British  and  Canadian 
troops  and  Indian  allies  from  Oswego 
to  cooperate  with  Burgoyne  by  passing 
down  the  Mohawk  valley  and  meeting 
him  at  Albany.  As  Fort  Schuyler  lay 
in  his  way,  it  was  besieged  on  the  third 
of  August,  1777.  The  Indians,  conceal- 
ing themselves  behind  clumps  of  trees, 
greatly  annoyed  the  garrison  with  their 
fire,  while  throwing  up  parapets  for 
their  defense.,  To  relieve  Fort  Schuyler 
thus  assailed,  General  Herkimer  was 
sent  forward  from  below.  He  apprised 
Colonel  Gansevoort,  the  commander, 
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of  his  approach  and  urged  his  coopera- 
tion. Measures  for  this  purpose  were 
concerted,  but  delay  prevented  the 
union  being  effected  before  the  enemy 
made  their  appearance  at  Oriskany. 
Here  a severe  battle  was  fought,  and 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Americans  in  the  outset,  though  they 
were  finally  victorious.  The  Indians 
bore  a prominent  part  in  this  dreadful 
contest.  It  is  said  the  Senecas  were  in- 
toxicated, and  in  this  condition  lined 
into  battle,  under  the  idea  they  were 
only  to  smoke  their  pipes  and  see  the 
British  whip  the  rebels.  Their  loss  was 
great,  many  of  them  being  killed  and 
wounded.  It  is  supposed  that  on  this 
occasion  a large  force  was  led  on  by 
Brant,  consisting  principally  of  Cayugas, 
Senecas  and  Mohawks.  On  the  third 
of  December,  in  the  same  year,  congress 
made  another  effort  to  divert  the  Six 
Nations  from  the  British  service,  but 
without  effect.  The  Indians  now  en- 
tirely threw  off  their  mask  and  sent  out 
various  parties  to  attack  the  settlements. 
Several  skirmishes  took  place,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  battle  of 
Cobelskill  between  a party  of  regular 
troops  and  Schoharie  militia,  fifty-two 
in  all,  and  a body  of  Indians  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  strong.  The  latter  were 
victorious  and  the  Americans  retreated 
with  a loss  of  fourteen  killed,  eight 
wounded  and  two  missing.  The  In- 
dians then  burned  several  houses,  de- 
stroyed all  the  horses  and  cattle  which 
they  could  not  drive  away,  and  took 
considerable  other  plunder.  Strolling 
bands  were  continually  prowling  about 
the  valley  of  the  Schoharie  and  other 


exposed  situations,  and  many  persons 
were  killed  or  carried  off  as  captives. 

Among  the  expeditions  of  this  period 
in  which  Brant  and  the  Six  Nations,  as 
they  were  still  called,  though  embracing 
but  four  of  the  tribes,  were  engaged  in 
alliance  with  the  British,  we  may  par- 
ticularly notice  those  which  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  German  Flats 
and  the  massacre  at  Cherry  Valley. 
Yet  the  dreadful  scenes  at  this  latter 
place,  as  they  are  recorded  in  history, 
are  too  shocking  for  detail.  Neither 
beauty,  nor  youth,  nor  innocence,  nor 
age,  nor  piety  formed  the  slightest 
protection  against  the  ferocity  of  the 
savages  and  their  worse  than  savage 
instigators.  Every  dwelling  and  barn 
in  the  village  was  set  on  fire,  and  thirty 
or  forty  prisoners  of  all  classes  and  of 
both  sexes  were  marched  off,  half  naked 
and  shivering,  through  the  woods,  to  the 
far  distant  post  of  Fort  Niagara.  On 
their  return  to  the  Seneca  country  the 
savages  celebrated  their  exploits  by  a 
dance  of  thanksgiving,  sacrificing,  as 
usual,  a dog,  and  going  through  the 
various  ceremonies  of  a scalp  yell, 
while  brandishing  their  knives  and  re- 
counting their  achievements  in  song. 

In  the  autumn  of  1778  occurred  the 
celebrated  massacre  in  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  Wyoming.  This  lonely  spot  was 
peopled  with  Germans  and  emigrants 
from  New  England,  who  lived  in  a state 
of  enviable  peace,  comfort  and  content. 
On  the  first  of  July  a force  of  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  British  and  Tories, 
with  four  hundred  Indians,  appeared 
on  the  Susquehanna  and  began  with 
hostile  operations.  A brave  resistance 
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was  made  by  the  settlers,  but  they  were 
at  last  overcome,  and  the  whole  valley 
became  a scene  of  the  most  fearful  des- 
olation. These  terrific  events  have 
acquired  immortality  from  the  pen  of 
Campbell,  who  made  them  his  theme 
in  the  pathetic  poem  of  “ Wyoming.” 

In  1779,  which  was  distinguished  by 
the  war  of  the  western  Indians,  and  the 
Shawanese  and  Delawares  in  the  remote 
parts  of  Virginia,  was  also  marked  by 
the  project  of  Brant  for  a combined 
attack  on  the  friendly  Oneidas.  This 
led  to  an  expedition  to  Onondaga,  by 
the  Americans,  against  that  hostile  tribe. 
The  Indians  abandoned  their  villages 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  yet 
thirty-three  of  them  were  taken  prisoners 
and  a few  slain.  Three  villages,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  fifty  houses  each,  were 
burned  to  the  ground,  a large  amount 
of  provision  was  destroyed;  a hundred 
muskets  and  rifles,  with  a considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition  constituted  part 
of  the  booty. 

The  Onondagas  now  breathed  ven- 
geance, and  three  hundred  of  their  war- 
riors poured  down  on  the  valley  of  the 
Schoharie,  where  they  plundered  and 
burned  Cobelskill,  which  had  been  set- 
tled by  some  twenty  families  since  its 
destruction  a year  or  two  previous.  The 
Mohawks  also  burst  suddenly  on  the 
town  of  Mimsink  and  laid  waste  the 
settlement,  burning,  killing  and  plunder- 
ing on  every  hand.  A battle  was  fought 
between  them,  and  a force  sent  from 
Goshen  and  its  vicinity.  It  lasted  from 
eleven  a.  m.  till  nightfall.  The  Ameri- 
cans, though  superior  in  numbers,  were 
defeated  and  forced  to  retreat,  owing  to 


a successful  ambuscade  formed  by  the 
Indians  and  the  failure  of  ammunition. 
A vigorous  effort  was  now  made  by  the 
Americans  against  the  Senecas,  the  most 
numerous  and  ferocious  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions. General  Sullivan,  at  the  head 
of  a large  force,  penetrated  into  their 
country  and  destroyed  fifty  towns  and 
villages,  some  of  them  having  fifty  or  a 
hundred  houses.  He  also  destroyed 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  bushels 
of  corn,  and  many  extensive  fields  and 
fruitful  orchards,  some  of  them  contain- 
ing fifteen  hundred  trees.  The  lovely 
valley  of  the  Genesee  was  thus  trans- 
formed into  a scene  of  desolation,  and 
the  nation  was  left  houseless  and  illy 
prepared  to  encounter  the  severe  winter 
of  1780.  Previous  to  his  reaching  the 
Senecas,  however,  a severe  battle  took 
place  at  Chemung,  in  which  the  Indians 
fought  with  determined  bravery,  although 
defeated,  and  lost  many  of  their  brave 
warriors.  In  another  engagement,  at 
Newtown  (Elmira),  the  whole  force  of 
the  Senecas  and  the  other  Indians,  var- 
iously estimated  at  from  eight  hundred 
to  fifteen  hundred,  was  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  A tragic  scene  occurred  at 
this  period  in  the  cruel  death  of  Colonel 
Boyd,  who  belonged  to  General  Sul- 
livan’s army,  who,  with  a small  party, 
was  sent  out  on  a scouting  expedition. 
They  were  cut  off  by  a squad  of  Indians, 
and  being  captured,  the  lieutenant  was 
put  to  death  with  tortures  too  horrible 
to  relate. 

The  devastation  among  the  towns  of 
the  Senecas  was  not  supposed  to  pass 
without  retaliation.  The  hostile  In- 
dians, aided  by  the  British,  in  1780,  in- 
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vaded  the  villages  of  the  Oneidas  and 
entirely  destroyed  their  castle,  church, 
and  dwellings ; the  Oneidas  were  thus 
driven  in  this  state  of  desolation  upon 
the  white  settlements  for  protection  and 
aid.  The  American  government  gave 
them  support,  fixing  them  till  the  close 
of  the  war  at  Schenectady  and  its 
vicinity. 

Numerous  incursions  were  made  in  the 
same  year  by  the  Indians,  led  on  by 
Brant,  who  burned  Canajoharie  and 
took  fifty-two  prisoners,  besides  killing 
seventeen  persons.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  houses  and  barns  were  burned, 
twenty-four  people  killed  and  seventy- 
three  made  prisoners. 

The  towns  of  Johnstown  and  Caugh- 
nawaga  had  recently  been  visited  with 
the  vengeance  of  the  Indians,  in  con- 
nection with  Sir  John  Johnson’s  invasion 
of  the  seat  of  his  former  residence. 
The  Senecas,  however, were  still  unsatiat- 
ed with  revenge.  Under  Cornplanter,  a 
famous  chief  of  that  nation,  joined  by 
Brant  and  some  British  troops,  they 
again  made  their  appearance  in  the 
valley  of  the  Schoharie,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  completing  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion there.  Some  severe  skirmishes  en- 
sued, but  their  purpose  was  in  a great 
measure  effected,  and  the  whole  region 
was  left  desolate.  The  Mohawk  valley 
became  the  scene  of  a similar  invasion. 
Here  the  enemy  was  overtaken  and  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Klock’s  farm,  and 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

In  1781  the  Indians  assisted  at  the 
battle  of  Durlagh,  where,  after  a spirited 
attack  and  resistance,  they  were  routed, 
leaving  nearly  forty  dead  on  the  field. 


In  October  they  were  also  present  at 
the  battle  of  Johnstown,  and  fought 
from  noon  till  sunset,  when  they  were 
forced  to  retreat.  In  the  pursuit  Butler, 
the  notorious  leader  in  the  Cherry  Val- 
ley massacre,  was  killed.  This  was  the 
last  expedition  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged previous  to  the  close  of  the 
American  War  of  Revolution.  In  the 
articles  of  peace  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  former  colonies,  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  Indian  allies 
of  the  English.  The  Mohawks,  who 
had  left  their  own  country,  were  invited 
by  the  Senecas  to  take  a tract  of  their 
territory,  but  they  declined  it,  choosing, 
as  they  said,  to  sink  or  swim  with  the 
English.  The  latter  then  assigned  to 
them  a domain  on  the  north  side  of 
Lake  Ontario,  upon  the  bay  of  Quinte. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  another,  by  their 
request,  six  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
Grand  river,  from  the  mouth  to  its 
source,  about  forty  miles  above  the  falls 
of  Niagara,  was  bestowed  on  them.  In 
the  meantime,  the  sachems  and  warriors 
of  the  Six  Nations  held  a conference, 
in  1784,  with  the  agents  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  representatives 
from  the  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Ononda- 
gas,  Cayugas,  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras 
and  Seneca  Abeal,  or  the  Senecas  of 
Cornplanter’s  clan,  on  the  Allegheny. 
In  the  treaty  that  was  concluded,  the 
Six  Nations  relinquished  a portion  of 
their  territory  and  were  to  be  secured 
in  possession  of  that  which  they  then 
occupied.  The  treaty,  however,  did 
not  satisfy  the  Indians,  and  both  Red 
Jacket,  the  noted  Seneca  orator,  and 
Brant,  the  Mohawk  chief,  were  highly 
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displeased  with  its  terms.  A plan  was 
laid  by  the  latter  for  obtaining  assist- 
ance from  the  English,  in  the  event  of 
a general  Indian  war  with  the  United 
States,  which  he  evidently  had  in  con- 
templation. Questions  of  boundary 
originated  further  difficulties  between 
the  new  republic  and  the  Indians.  In 
December,  1786,  a grand  council  was 
held  at  Huron  village,  attended  by  the 
Six  Nations,  the  Hurons,  Ottawas, 
Miamis,  Shawanese,  Chippewas,  Chero- 
kees,  Delawares,  Pottawatomies  and 
Wabash  confederates.  An  address  to 
the  United  States  was  agreed  upon, 
pacific  in  its  character,  but  it  closed  by 
suggesting,  in  case  their  views  were  not 
concurred  in  they  should  take  the  field 
to  assert  their  claims  by  arms.  Another 
council  was  held,  in  1788,  at  which 
Brant  succeeded  in  making  further 
advances  towards  hostilities,  but  the 
purpose  of  the  Mohawk  chief  was,  for 
the  present,  defeated  by  the  treaties  of 
General  St.  Clair  with  the  western  In- 
dians at  Fort  Huron,  in  1789. 

In  1791  the  Six  Nations,  after  the  de- 
feat of  General  Harmer  by  the  western 
Indians,  joined  with  them  in  sending 
a deputation  to  the  British  governor  at 
Quebec,  to  inquire  if  British  aid  could 
be  hoped  for  in  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  war.  They  received  but  little 
encouragement  from  him,  and  Corn- 
planter  used  his  efforts  to  prevent  the 
warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  from  taking 
part  in  the  contest,  and  to  persuade  the 
Miamis  to  peace.  These  and  other 
efforts  were  but  partly  successful,  for, 
in  the  battle  which  soon  after  took 
place,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  General 


St.  Clair,  it  is  said  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Mohawks,  with  their  leader,  were 
engaged. 

Negotiations  were  carried  on  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1792,  and  in 
the  autumn,  Cornplanter,  with  forty- 
eight  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  thirty 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Mohawks  and 
Canada  Indians,  with  others  from  tribes 
beyond  the  Canada  territory,  visited  the 
Miamis  and  held  a council  with  a view 
to  dissuade  them  from  war.  They  suc- 
ceeded only  so  far  as  to  make  them 
agree  to  suspend  hostilities  till  spring, 
and  then  meet  the  United  States  in 
council  for  further  deliberations. 

The  Six  Nations  desired,  if  possible, 
to  bring  about  a peace,  and  a number 
of  councils  were  held  at  which  they 
were  present,  but  their  efforts  were  in 
vain.  In  consequence  of  a claim  being 
set  up  by  Pennsylvania  on  Presque  Isle, 
the  Six  Nations  were  induced  to  assume 
a hostile  attitude  towards  the  United 
States,  in  1794,  and  probably  but  for 
the  interposition  of  Washington,  with- 
holding Pennsylvania  from  prosecuting 
her  design,  a collision  would  have  been 
inevitable.  The  defeat  of  the  western 
Indians  by  General  Wayne  effectually 
quailed  the  Six  Nations,  and  Jay’s  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  was  soon  followed 
by  a general  peace. 

The  Six  Nations  continued  to  reside 
in  their  respective  territories.  Mission- 
aries were  received  among  them,  the 
Bible  was  translated  into  their  language 
and  numbers  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  pacific  feelings  of  this 
period  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Mohawks  and  Senecas  met  by  mutual 
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challenge  for  athletic  exercises,  espec- 
ially for  matches  of  ball  and  cricket, 
which  they  had  learned  from  the  whites 
and  in  which  they  had  become  remark- 
ably expert. 

When  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  England  broke  out,  in  1812, 
the  Mohawks,  led  by  John  Brant,  young- 
est son  of  the  great  chief,  took  part  with 
the  latter,  and  were  present  at  a number 
of  battles  fought  on  the  frontier.  The 
Senecas  and  other  tribes  residing  in  the 
state  of  New  York  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Americans.  More  recently  numbers 
of  them  have  removed  to  the  west.  But 
a feeble  remnant  ot  the  once  mighty 
confederacy  is  now  to  be  found.  They 
have  also,  by  repeated  transfers,  become 
so  intermingled  with  other  tribes,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  them.  By  a recent 
report  of  the  Indian  department  it 
appears  that  west  of  the  Mississippi 
there  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  Senecas  from  Sandusky,  and  two 


hundred  and  eleven  Senecas  and  Shaw- 
anese;  the  whole  number  of  New  York 
Indians  is  estimated  at  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-three.  These 
probably  include  the  Oneidas,  Ononda- 
gas  and  Cayugas,  with  such  remnants  of 
other  tribes  as  may  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  state  of  New  York.  By 
repeated  cessions  and  sales  of  former 
reservations,  they  are  dispossessing 
themselves  of  their  ancient  abodes,  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  scarcely 
a solitary  Indian  will  be  found  where 
they  once  spread  terror  by  their  num- 
bers and  inhuman  valor,  exciting  ad- 
miration as  well  as  dread  for  their 
heroism  and  sagacity. 

The  historic  matter  herein  embraced 
has  been  collected  from  Goodrich’s 
compilation,  ‘ Lives  of  Famous  Ameri- 
can Indians,’  ‘Life  of  Brant,’  and  other 
sources. 

Geo.  F.  Marshall. 


EARLY  EDUCATION  IN  OHIO. 


The  origin  of  the  common  school 
system  in  Ohio  may  be  traced  to  the 
ordinance  passed  by  congress  in  1787 
for  the  government  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  which  declared  that  “religion, 
morality  and  knowledge  being  essential 
to  the  good  government  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  should  be  forever  encour- 
aged.” Two  years  before  this  enlight- 
ened sentiment  was  promulgated,  con- 


gress had  provided  for  the  division  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  into  ranges  and 
townships,  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  public 
lands.  Each  township  was  divided  into 
thirty-six  sections,  the  sixteenth  section 
being  reserved  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  within  the  township.  The  grant 
of  land  for  school  purposes  was  designed 
to  encourage  emigration  to  the  unset- 
tled regions  of  the  then  far  west.  The 
reservation  of  land  for  the  maintenance 
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of  public  schools  and  other  provisions  of 
kindred  character,  provided  in  the  early 
ordinances,  indicate  the  sound  judgment 
of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  fram- 
ing them. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent emigration  was  increased  by  the 
grant  of  land  and  other  inducements  held 
out  to  pioneers.  History  states  that  many 
of  the  early  settlers  were  indifferent  to 
the  educational  privileges,  which  a little 
zeal  and  energy  on  their  part  would 
have  placed  within  their  reach.  It  is 
not  probable  that  such  would  be  led  to 
encounter  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life 
for  the  free  education  of  their  children. 
The  true  pioneer,  who  formed  the  van- 
guard of  the  army  of  emigrants,  and 
who  sought  permanent  homes  in  the 
west,  entertained  liberal  views  on  the 
subject  of  education.  The  early  set- 
tlers of  Ohio  brought  to  their  new  homes 
ideas  prevailing  in  the  old  state  from 
which  they  came.  If  religion  and  edu- 
cation were  considered  of  primary  im- 
portance by  the  people  of  any  one  state, 
the  sons  and  daughters  were  sure  to 
carry  these  ideas  with  them,  and  swift  to 
prove  their  early  teachings  by  their  acts. 
The  reverse  was  equally  true.  From 
states  in  which  a low  standard  of  edu- 
cation and  morals  prevailed,  came  emi- 
grants who  were  indifferent  to  their  chil- 
dren’s education.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, in  the  various  settlements  estab- 
lished before  Ohio  came  into  the  Union, 
the  educational  aspect  is  widely  differ- 
ent. In  the  parts  settled  by  the  former 
class,  intelligence  became  universal, 
while  in  those  parts  settled  by  the  latter 
class  the  evil  results  of  the  settlers’ 


indifference  remained  discernible  for 
years.  The  earliest  settlement  in  Ohio 
was  at  Marietta.  In  April,  1788,  a 
little  band  of  emigrants,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Ohio  company,  landed  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  river,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  lay  out  a town 
and  erect  rude  dwellings.  These  pio- 
neers were  descendants  of  the  early 
Puritan  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  and 
possessed  many  of  the  traits  which  dis- 
tinguished their  forefathers.  Very  soon 
the  settlers  of  Marietta  were  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  church  and  school.  As 
soon  as  the  infant  settlement  was  fairly 
under  way,  the  labors  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Story,  as  minister  and  teacher,  began. 
Before  1800  there  were  eight  settlements 
in  eastern  Ohio,  and  in  all  education 
had  received  such  consideration  as  the 
nature  of  the  times  would  permit.  A 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  taught  in  the 
nunnery  by  Bethesba  Rouse,  was  estab- 
lished at  Belpre  in  1790,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  some  authorities  as  the  first 
school  in  Ohio  for  white  children.  It  is 
a well  authorized  statement  that  the 
Moravians  established  schools  for  the 
Indians  in  different  parts  of  Ohio  sev- 
eral years  before  the  settlement  at  Belpre 
and  Marietta  was  begun.  While  these 
events  were  in  progress  in  eastern  Ohio, 
within  the  land  purchased  by  the  Ohio 
company,  a small  settlement,  called 
Columbia,  was  begun  on  the  Ohio  river, 
a short  distance  from  Cincinnati.  Near 
the  close  of  1792  Francis  Dunlevy,  dis- 
tinguished in  Indian  campaigns,  opened 
a school  at  Columbia.  The  first  perma- 
nent settlement  in  that  part  of  Ohio 
known  as  the  Western  Reserve  was  not 
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till  1796,  and  two  years  later  only  two 
settlements  were  found  in  the  whole 
Reserve.  In  1802  a school  was  estab- 
lished at  Harpersfield,  which  soon 
obtained  a noted  reputation.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  the  first  school 
of  the  Western  Reserve.  The  first 
teacher  was  Abraham  Tappan.  About 
this  time  a school  was  taught  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  Annie  Spafford,  in 
one  of  the  log  cabins.  We  see  that  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  northeastern,  south- 
western and  southeastern  part  of  Ohio 
built  and  maintained  schools  amid  all 
the  perils  and  hardships  that  surrounded 
them.  In  regard  to  the  settlements  in 
the  interior  of  the  state  less  definite 
information  can  be  obtained.  With 
few  exceptions,  schools  were  opened  as 
soon  as  the  settlement  was  begun. 
Education  was  made  a frequent  topic  of 
discussion  in  territorial  legislation.  Al- 
though nothing  was  done  for  the  support 
of  schools,  the  utterances  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  were  such  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  they  estimated  edu- 
cation as  the  stepping-stone  to  all  great- 
ness. The  convention  which  met  at 
Chillicothe,  in  1802,  for  the  formation 
of  the  state  constitution,  was  composed 
of  men  who  recognized  the  necessity 
and  expediency  of  legislative  action 
regarding  education  as  the  means  of 
securing  the  welfare  of  the  new  state. 
It  was  made  the  imperative  duty,  by  the 
terms  of  the  first  state  constitution,  that 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  be 
secured  by  such  provisions  as  would  not 
be  antagonistic  to  our  conscience.  An- 
other section  of  the  instrument  prohib- 
ited any  legislative  action  tending  to 


prevent  the  poor  from  enjoying  equally 
all  the  benefits  arising  from  the  dona- 
tions made  by  congress  for  the  support  of 
schools  and  colleges.  The  ordinance  of 
1 787  required  that  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  be  forfever  encouraged, 
but  the  first  constitution  of  Ohio  pointed 
out  the  means  in  which  the  encourage- 
ment should  be  extended  mainly  by  leg- 
islative provision.  From  1802  to  1821 
the  acts  of  the  legislature  regarding 
education,  under  the  power  conferred  by 
the  constitution,  were  confined  to  the 
passage  of  bills  authorizing  the  incor- 
poration of  seminaries,  religious  and 
educational  societies,  and  providing  for 
the  lease  of  school  land.  Nothing  was 
done  toward  the  establishment  of  schools 
by  means  of  general  or  local  taxation. 
The  tardiness  of  the  legislature  in  car- 
rying out  the  constitutional  requirements 
of  state  or  local  taxation  may  be  due  to 
the  confident  expectation  that  the  reve- 
nues arising  from  the  lands  donated  by 
congress  might  be  enough  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
understood  that  there  were  none  to  lift 
up  a voice  to  advocate  a system  of 
common  schools.  During  the  first 
twenty  years  of  Ohio’s  existence,  the 
men  holding  office  were  earnest  in  their 
endeavor  to  obtain  a wise  legislation  on 
the  part  of  the  general  assembly.  Pri- 
vate citizens  were  not  lacking  who  tried 
to  show  the  legislature  the  importance 
of  the  trust  confided  to  their  keep- 
ing, and  who  were  swift  to  denounce 
the  power  of  abuse  over  the  common 
school  lands,  by  which  the  children  of 
the  next  generation  would  be  deprived 
of  their  just  rights. 
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While  these  agencies  of  public  char- 
acter were  at  work  for  good  or  evil,  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  means  were  engaged 
in  giving  to  the  youth  of  Ohio  the  simple 
rudiments  of  an  education,  which  was 
no  small  undertaking,  as  the  conditions 
of  pioneer  life  were  such  as  to  render 
anything  near  an  adequate  provision  for 
schools  almost  impossible.  The  pioneer 
must  provide  for  the  physical  wants  of 
himself  and  household  before  he  could 
give  attention  to  the  higher  demands 
of  life.  In  a new  settlement  a certain 
amount  of  material  property  is  required 
before  the  inhabitants  are  prepared  to 
introduce  any  of  the  enlightened  feat- 
ures of  civilized  life,  necessary  in  minis- 
tering to  the  mental  and  moral  culture 
of  the  people  in  the  older  localities. 
The  early  settlers  of  Ohio,  as  a rule, 
were  too  busy  in  erecting  rude  habita- 
tions, felling  trees,  hewing  timber,  fenc- 
ing clearings,  guiding  plows  through 
rocky  grounds,  and  making  passages  to 
the  mills  and  market,  to  allow  them  to 
give  their  attention  to  any  other  interest 
that  could  be  deferred  till  a more  con- 
venient time.  Hence  it  is  not  strange 
that  school  interests  have  been  neglect- 
ed, as  muscular  power  was  indispensable 
in  improving  a new  country  and  in  mak- 
ing money  to  pay  for  the  homestead  and 
to  the  tax-gatherer.  So  it  happened 
that  muscular  power  was  at  a premium, 
while  intellect  without  bodily  vigor  was 
at  a discount. 

The  pioneer  schoolhouses  in  northern 
and  eastern  Ohio  differed  in  many  re- 
spects from  those  of  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  state.  The  settlers 
of  the  latter  parts,  coming  from  Georgia, 


Virginia  and  Kentucky,  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  of  an  education  as  did 
those  of  the  former,  who  came  from 
New  England,  where  common  schools 
were  far  in  advance  of  those  of  any 
other  part  of  the  Union.  The  teachers  of 
the  southwestern  Ohio  pioneer  schools 
were  chosen  more  because  they  were 
unfit  for  manual  labor  than  by  reason 
of  their  intellectual  worth.  The  few 
schools  in  that  section  were  taught  by 
crippled  men  and  women,  physically  or 
constitutionally  unable  to  pull  hemp 
or  spin  flax.  Before  school  laws  effected 
a change  in  the  school  administrations 
of  this  locality,  schools  of  worth  were 
only  found  in  large  and  populous  cities. 
The  estimation  in  which  a teacher  was 
held  was  not  such  as  would  induce  a 
spirited  young  man  or  woman  to  enter 
upon  the  vocation.  The  teacher  was 
regarded  more  as  a pensioner  on  the 
bounty  of  the  community.  The  capacity 
of  a teacher  to  teach  was  no  reason  for 
employing  him,  but  the  fact  that  he 
could  do  nothing  else.  Under  such  con- 
ditions we  might  know  what  kind  of  in- 
struction the  children  received.  The 
people  only  demanded  that  their  chil- 
dren could  write  a tolerably  legible 
hand,  read  the  Bible  or  almanac,  and 
determine  the  value  of  farm  produce, 
as  it  was  thought  education  made  boys 
lazy  and  tricky,  while  girls  who  were 
apt  with  their  pencil  were  likely  to  be 
led  astray  by  corresponding  with  a 
knave.  A brighter  picture  presents  it- 
self in  northern  Ohio.  At  an  early 
period  schools  were  in  a thriving  con- 
dition in  the  Western  Reserve.  Among 
the  pioneers  were  many  who  received 
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a college  education  second  to  none 
in  America.  There  were  very  few 
holding  narrow  and  restricted  views 
on  education  but  saw  its  value 
in  a utilitarian  sense  and  their  notion  of 
utility  was  broader  than  that  of  their 
southern  neighbors.  They  would  not 
confine  their  instructions  simply  to  the 
wants  of  their  physical  nature,  but 
would  make  it  a strengthening  agency 
to  moral  and  mental  attainments.  The 
instruction  which  the  children  received 
bore  early  fruit.  The  social  condition 
of  the  teacher  was  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  ministers  and  physicians.  So- 
ciety honored  him,  and  his  periodic 
visits  to  the  pupils’  houses  were  quite 
an  event,  and  great  preparations  were 
made  when  he  came.  The  teacher’s 
qualifications  were  generally  such  that 
he  commanded  respect,  many  of  them 
magnifying  their  office  by  contributing 
not  a little  to  that  public  sentiment 
which  demanded  a recognition  of  school 
interest  in  the  general  assembly.  The 
teacher  found  board  and  lodging  in  the 
house  of  his  patrons.  His  evenings 
were  spent  with  the  family.  If  this  did 
not  give  him  opportunity  for  self  culture, 
it  was  not  without  its  advantages. 
Many  an  aspiring  youth  was  led  into 
new  thought  by  coming  in  personal  con- 
tact with  the  master  in  the  home  circle, 
and  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  planted 
by  the  faithful  teacher  at  the  pioneer’s 
fireside,  sprung  into  vigorous  life,  yield- 
ing rich  fruit.  The  teacher  became  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
the  pupil,  independent  of  the  authority 
asserted  in  the  school-room,  being  thus 
able  to  turn  their  traits  of  character  to 


his  own  assistance  and  their  profit. 
Parents  were  awakened  to  a new  inter- 
est in  their  children’s  instruction  by  the 
kind  missionary  work  of  the  teacher. 
In  other  respects  the  pioneer  schools 
were  much  alike.  The  teacher  would 
draw  up  an  agreement  to  teach  a school 
for  thirteen  weeks,  six  days  per  week, 
and  eight  hours  daily,  at  the  rate  of 
from  one  to  two  dollars  for  each  scholar 
enrolled,  one-half  payable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term,  perhaps  in  wheat  at 
fifty  cents  a bushel,  and  the  other  in 
money  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The 
teacher’s  work  began  when  there  were 
twenty  scholars  enrolled.  The  prevail- 
ing practice  of  the  present  day  in  the 
country  of  employing  female  teachers  in 
the  summer  term  and  male  teachers  in 
the  winter  term  prevailed  all  over  the 
state.  The  teacher  was  obliged  to 
spend  three-fourths  of  his  time  in  other 
labor,  as  the  mere  pittance  gained  by 
teaching  was  not  enough  to  supply  his 
wants.  The  mode  of  government  was 
simple.  A moral  lecture  was  not  recog- 
nized as  necessary  by  pioneer  teachers 
in  school  government,  the  neighboring 
forests,  with  fine  sprouts,  being  regarded 
as  just  the  thing  to  sharpen  the  wits  and 
moral  perceptions  of  the  child.  The 
text  books  were  such  as  had  been 
brought  from  the  old  settlement,  few 
being  fitted  for  school  purposes.  ‘Mur- 
ray’s Reader’  with  the  introduction, 
‘Columbian  Orator,’  ‘American  _ Pre- 
ceptor,’ Testaments,  and  not  infrequently 
old  almanacs  were  used  as  readers.  The 
spelling  books  were  ‘Dilworth’s  Speller’ 
and ‘Webster’s  Easy  Standard  of  Pro- 
nunciation.’ ‘Pike’s  Arithmetic  ’ was  a 
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universal  favorite  in  pioneer  schools,  and 
the  teacher  who  could  not  teach  as  far  as 
the  rule  of  three  soon  lost  the  respect 
of  the  pupils  and  patrons.  Geographies 
and  grammars  were  very  seldom  seen 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  or  teachers, 
as  the  instruction  in  most  schools  was 
very  rudimentary,  being  composed  of 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  the  sim- 
plest rudiments  of  arithmetic.  Reading 
and  spelling  were  specialties,  and  were 
regarded  as  tests  of  scholarship.  Spell- 
ing matches  were  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  schools  themselves.  They 
were  held  in  the  evening  and  attended 
by  old  and  young.  A ride,  or  more 
frequently  a walk,  was  an  obstacle  very 
easily  conquered  by  persons  desiring  to 
enjoy  the  competition  or  dissatisfaction 
of  rival  schools  when  its  last  champion 
was  spelled  down.  The  school-houses 
in  which  these  busy  scenes  took  place 
often  consisted  of  a vacant  cabin  which 
had  been  hastily  built  by  some  settlers 
and  vacated  as  soon  as  a better  one  was 
found  or  the  builder  had  left  the  settle- 
ment. Sometimes  the  settlers  would 
exercise  their  ingenuity  in  architecture 
by  building  a house  for  school  purposes, 
which  was  not  much  more  comfortable 
nor  was  the  material  better.  It  was 
formed  of  rough  hewn  logs  and  was 
eighteen  feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet 
wide.  The  eaves  were  ten  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  roof  was  covered  with 
clapboards,  held  in  place  by  long  poles 
running  lengthwise.  The  openings  be- 
tween the  logs  were  filled  with  wood, 
stones  or  other  convenient  materials, 
and  plastered  with  mortar  made  from 
the  ground  near  by.  This  work  was 


called  mudding  the  house,  and  the 
directors  usually  attended  to  these 
repairs  in  fall,  as  the  rains  of  spring 
and  summer  generally  washed  away  the 
mortar,  especially  if  hay  or  straw  had 
not  been  mixed  with  it.  The  door  was 
made  of  rough  boards,  hung’with  wooden 
hinges  and  fastened  by  means  of  a 
wooden  latch  to  which  a string  was  at- 
tached, pulling  through  a small  hole 
above  and  out  into  the  open  air.  Access 
to  the  building  was  obtained  by  pulling 
the  string,  which  opened  and  lifted  the 
latch  and  exerting  a little  muscular 
power  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the 
hinge.  Tardy  pupils  finding  the  string 
inside  knew  the  master  was  at  prayer, 
and  waited  till  the  appearance  of  the 
string  outside.  Some  school-houses  had 
rough  puncheon  floors,  and  others  only 
clay.  The  puncheons  were  thick  slabs 
or  planks  split  from  large  logs  hewed  on 
the  side  and  three  or  four  inches  thick, 
and  often  lying  on  the  ground  instead 
of  sleepers.  Ventilation  was  perfect. 
In  some  cases  light  was  obtained  by 
cutting  out  some  of  the  logs  and  filling 
the  space  with  glazed,  oiled  paper,  thus 
admitting  some  light  and  excluding 
some  cold.  Sometimes  the  inner  walls 
instead  of  being  covered  with  mortar 
were  boards  devoid  of  all  ornament 
except  rude  efforts  at  portraiture,  made 
by  the  more  skilful  and  ambitious 
pupils  with  chalk  or  a piece  of  coal 
taken  from  the  fireplace.  The  school 
furniture  corresponded  with  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  the  building.  By  split- 
ting a log  six  feet  in  diameter  and  fif- 
teen feet  long  in  half  and  mounting  it 
on  legs,  with  flat  side  up,  a solid  if  not 
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a comfortable  seat  was  made.  The  idea 
that  the  pupil’s  spinal  column  needed 
rest  was  ignored  by  the  constructers  of 
the  benches.  The  floor  next  to  the 
wall  was  often  elevated  for  the  benches 
of  the  larger  scholars.  Desks  were  only 
for  the  pupils  in  the  back  part  of  the 
room.  They  were  formed  by  placing 
wide  boards  on  long  pins  driven  into 
logs.  The  edges  of  these  desks  served 
as  braces  for  the  backs  of  older  pupils. 
The  scholars  were  required  to  face  the 
teacher,  except  when  writing  or  by 
special  permission.  In  winter  great  logs 


were  burnt  in  the  open  fireplace,  which 
occupied  a great  part  of  one  end  of  the 
building.  A rough  stone  wall  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  chimney,  which 
was  made  of  sticks  placed  upon  each 
end  like  cobs  in  a cob-house,  chinked 
with  mortar  and  covered  inside  with  the 
same  material,  the  whole  being  kept  in 
place  by  two  naturally  crooked  sap- 
lings shaped  like  the  runners  of  a sled, 
one  end  of  each  resting  on  a log  in  the 
building  and  the  other  on  a joist. 

Jessie  Cohen. 


A HISTORY  OF  THE  OIL  INTEREST— THE  OIL  COUNTRY 
AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 


Perhaps  the  real  character  of  no 
country  is  so  little  understood,  and  no 
industry  of  equal  proportions  so  lightly 
esteemed  by  the  general  public  as  the 
oil  country,  its  people  and  its  trade.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  hear  educated  people 
talking  about  coal  oil  when  they  mean 
petroleum,  and  who  suppose  the  oil 
they  burn  in  their  lamps  is  manufactured 
from  coal,  like  the  gas  they  burn  from 
the  meter. 

Men  of  intelligence  often  visit  the  oil 
country,  expecting  to  encounter  difficult- 
ies of  a startling  nature,  in  trying  to  make 
their  way  over  and  around  great  gaping 
holes  in  the  ground,  supposing  that  oil 
wells  are  dug  or  blasted  through  the  rock, 
and  stand  as  a matter  of  course  with 
mouths  wide  open,  ready  to  engulf  un- 
wary travelers.  The  disappointment  ex- 
pressed or  implied  by  an  inexperienced 
visitor  to  the  region  is  quite  natural. 


He  finds  nothing  just  as  he  expected. 
A person  preparing  to  visit  a foreign 
country  can  imagine  to  a certain  extent 
the  appearance  of  great  cities  and  im- 
mense cathedrals ; he  can  picture  to  his 
imagination  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
architecture  and  natural  scenery,  which 
are  not  unlike  the  original;  but  one’s 
mental  investments  in  the  oil  country 
are  so  full  of  fancy  and  fiction  that  he 
will  certainly  feel  some  sense  of  disap- 
pointment, although  it  may  be  a pleas- 
ing one. 

Petroleum  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
words  petro , a rock,  and  oleum , oil — 
rock  oil — and,  as  the  name  indicates,  is 
the  bitumen  species  of  oil,  being  the 
natural  product  of  the  rocks,  princi- 
pally sandstones.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  petroleum  is  a widely  distributed 
product,  and  its  origin  and  use  date 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian 
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era.  A mineral  pitch  is  mentioned  in 
ancient  history  as  Jews’  oil,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  a species  of  petro- 
leum, and  was  procured  from  great  pits 
in  Arabia,  south  of  Palestine,  in  large 
quantities,  and  used  for  illuminating 
and  heating  purposes  as  far  back  as 
authentic  history  dates.  Twenty-three 
hundred  years  ago  Herodotus  men- 
tioned the  flowing  oil-spring  of  Zante, 
which  continues  to  flow  at  the  present 
time,  and  China  has  had  her  gas  wells 
for  thousands  of  years.  These  wells  are 
from  one  to  four  thousand  feet  in  depth, 
and  the  gas  is  conveyed  from  the  wells 
and  through  the  houses  by  means  of 
hollow  bamboo  tubing,  and  used  for 
lighting  and  heating;  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  Chinese  mandarine  is  not 
complete  until  he  possesses  his  private 
gas  well.  In  Russia  there  is  a region  of 
country  twenty-five  miles  in  length  and 
one  or  two  in  breadth,  along  the  Caspian 
sea,  which  has  been  celebrated  for  ages 
on  account  of  the  gases  and  oily  liquids 
which  have  continually  risen  to  the  sur- 
face from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
where  there  have  been  constantly  burn- 
ing fires.  This  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  present  Russian  oil  field,  which 
is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  eastern  hem- 
isphere, and  is  being  extensively  devel- 
oped by  American  capital,  Pennsylvania 
machinery  and  men.  Oil  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  Ragoon, India. 
In  1875  there  were  three  hundred  wells 
producing  about  one  hundred  thousand 
barrels  per  annum.  The  oil  is  found  at 
a depth  of  one  hundred  feet,  in  a sandy 
clay,  which  overlies  sandstone.  Petro- 
leum has  been  found  in  limited  quanti- 


ties in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  cities  of 
Genoa  and  Parama  have  been  illumi- 
nated with  it  for  thirty  years  or  more. 
It  has  also  been  found  in  Hanover,  Ger- 
many, of  an  inferior  quality;  also  on 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  in  California  and 
Colorado,  in  many  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can states,  and,  in  fact,  in  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe.  But  the  great 
bulk  of  petroleum  which  has  supplied 
the  commercial  world  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  obtained  from  a portion 
of  country  parallel  with  and  consider- 
ably west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
extending  from  Canada  on  the  north  to 
Alabama  on  the  south.  Even  this  area 
has  not  produced  enough  petroleum  to 
influence  its  commercial  value,  except 
in  the  minds  of  speculators,  outside  of 
a narrow  strip  of  country  drained  by 
the  Allegheny  river  and  its  tributaries. 

This  narrow  strip  of  country,  com- 
mencing some  distance  above  Pitts- 
burgh, extends  in  a northeasterly  direc- 
tion a short  distance  into  New  York, 
varying  from  a few  rods  to  several  miles 
in  breadth.  There  are  many  breaks  of 
long  distances,  with  here  and  there  scat- 
tered pools  of  small  size  on  either  side. 
This  strip  includes  portions  of  Arm- 
strong, Butler,  Venango,  Clarion,  For- 
est, Crawford,  Warren  and  McKean 
counties,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Allegany 
and  Cataraugus  counties,  New  York. 
The  entire  actual  producing  area  would 
probably  not  exceed  one  hundred  square 
miles,  and  contains  a population,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  interested  in  the 
producing,  transporting  and  refining  of 
oil,  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  Some  idea  of  the  im- 
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portance  of  this  industry  can  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  Oil  creek,  with  an 
extent  of  twenty  miles  and  from  an 
actual  area  of  less  than  three  square 
miles,  nothwithstanding  the  extravagant 
waste  which  attended  its  early  produc- 
tion, has  produced  over  one  hundred 
and  ten  million  dollars  worth  of  oil.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  portion  of  the  earth’s 
surface  has  given  man  an  equal  return 
for  his  labor. 

From  the  general  direction  in  which 
developments  were  made,  the  term  “ Oil 
belt,”  naturally  a fascinating  one,  came 
into  use  early  in  the  history  of  the  oil 
region.  The  country  was  flooded  with 
maps  showing  the  supposed  course  of  the 
subterranean  rivers  of  oil,  and,  like 
most  errors,  often  contained  a grain  of 
truth.  The  geologists  soon  demon- 
strated to  the  more  intelligent  producer 
that  it  would  be  unnatural  for  any  for- 
mation which  was  the  result  of  a deposit 
from  moving  water  to  be  found  in  per- 
fectly straight  lines.  In  fact,  if  the  cen- 
tres of  developments  are  carefully  noted 
it  will  be  found  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
very  slight  curve.  Nature  never  works 
in  straight  lines,  and  beds  of  sand  rock 
are  deposited  at  intervals  only,  as  may 
be  seen  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in  the 
bottom  of  any  running  stream.  But 
“oil  belts”  figure  largely  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  oil  region  even  at  the  present 
time,  and  to  be  “on  the  belt”  is  equiva- 
lent to  a fortune  in  the  minds  of  every 
land  owner,  who  by  some  manner  of 
reasoning  persuades  himself  that  he  is 
“on  the  belt,”  even  though  he  be  sur- 
rounded by  dry  holes. 

Petroleum  was  collected  by  the  In- 


dians along  Oil  creek  by  placing  ob- 
structions in  the  creek  thus  forming 
small  eddies  so  that  the  oil  floating  down 
the  creek  would  accumulate  on  the  sur- 
face. It  was  collected  by  placing 
blankets  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
until  they  became  saturated  with  the  oil, 
which  was  then  pressed  out  into  suitable 
receptacles.  It  was  bottled  and  sold  as 
“Seneca  Oil,”  a name  borrowed  from  the 
Seneca  tribe  of  Indians,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a panacea  for  all  the  ills  to 
which  mankind  is  heir.  Along  Oil  creek 
are  numerous  pits  about  one  hundred  feet 
long  by  fifty  in  breadth  and  connected 
by  a trench  with  a dam  across  the  creek 
above.  Oil  must  have  been  collected 
from  these  pits  in  large  quantities  by 
former  inhabitants,  possibly  the  Mound 
Builders  of  the  Mississippi  valley  as 
mounds  similar  are  found  along  the 
Allegheny  river.  These  pits  are  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  depth  and 
cribbed  with  timber,  which,  owing  to  the 
preservative  qualities  of  the  petroleum, 
is  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  Oak 
trees  are  found  growing  in  the  centre  of 
these  excavations  several  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  indicating  by  their  rings  that 
they  are  not  less  than  five  or  six  hundred 
years  of  age. 

Petroleum  was  used  in  large  quantities 
by  the  aborigines  in  their  religious  cere- 
monies. A sufficient  quantity  having 
been  collected,  it  was  ignited  and  de- 
votion rendered  to  the  fire — not  a bad 
imitation  of  their  sun  god. 

The  first  oil  obtained  from  the  ground 
in  any  considerable  quantity  was  in 
1849,  at  Tarentum,  above  Pittsburgh, 
while  drilling  a salt  well.  I presume 
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the  disgust  of  the  salt  borers,  when  they 
struck  oil  instead  of  salt  water,  was 
only  equaled  by  that  of  the  luckless 
wildcaters  who  struck  gas  instead  of  oil, 
which  now  promises  to  rival  petroleum 
itself  in  importance.  In  1850  petroleum 
was  utilized  in  a small  way  as  a fuel  to 
evaporate  the  salt  water  at  Tarentum. 
In  1858  Mr.  Samuel  Kier  of  Pittsburgh 
erected  a small  refinery,  and  a small 
quantity  was  used  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  for  lighting  purposes.  To  Pro- 
fessor Silliman  of  Boston  is  due  the 
credit  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
commercial  world  to  the  practicability 
of  using  petroleum  as  an  illuminating 
material,  and  after  carefully  studying 
the  geological  formation  of  the  country, 
suggested  to  Drake  and  others  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  petroleum  in  paying 
quantities  by  drilling.  Professor  Silli- 
man was  president  and  Colonel  E.  L. 
Drake  superintendent  of  the  company 
who  drilled  the  first  oil  well,  properly 
speaking,  and  known  to  history  as  the 
Drake  well,  which  was  located  a few 
miles  south  of  the  th’en  small  hamlet  of 
Titusville,  on  Oil  creek.  The  history  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  and  over- 
come in  the  drilling  of  this  first  oil  well 
by  Colonel  Drake  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  annals  of  our  country. 
The  country  was  new  and  a hundred 
miles  or  more  from  railroad  communi- 
cation. The  machinery  was  almost  all 
manufactured  at  a blacksmith’s  forge, 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that, 
although  very  crude  and  weighing  only 
a few  hundred  pounds,  the  machinery 
and  tools  were  much  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple as  are  used  to-day  in  drilling  oil 


wells.  But  as  an  illustration  of  the 
energy  with  which  this  business  has 
been  prosecuted,  it  may  be  stated  that 
from  i860  to  1874  there  were  issued 
over  three  thousand  eight  hundred  pat- 
ents bearing  upon  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  petroleum.  In  the  early 
days  of  oildom  it  required  months  and 
even  years  to  sink  a well  one,  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  in  depth;  and  now, 
with  the  improved  machinery  and  pon- 
derous tools  weighing  over  a ton,  it  is 
only  a question  of  days  to  drill  a well 
one,  two  or  three  thousand  feet — a half 
a mile  in  depth.  Among  the  many  in- 
ventions for  which  the  oil  country  is 
indebted  to  Colonel  Drake  is  that  of  the 
driving  pipe,  which  alone,  if  patented, 
would  have  been  the  foundation  of  a 
handsome  fortune.  The  grand  old  state 
of  Pennsylvania  never  did  a more  gen- 
erous act  than,  when  Colonel  Drake  be- 
came broken  in  health  and  fortune,  to 
liberally  pension  him  while  he  lived,  and 
erect  a fitting  monument  to  his  memory 
when  he  died.  The  capital  of  the  com- 
pany was  soon  exhausted.  Drake  re- 
turned to  Boston  and  raised  more 
money,  which  was  again  soon  expended, 
when  the  company  would  furnish  no 
more  funds.  Drake  used  his  own  small 
fortune,  consisting  of  a few  thousand 
dollars  saved  from  his  earnings,  mostly 
as  a railroad  conductor.  He  then  bor- 
rowed from  his  friends  until  they  would 
furnish  no  more  money.  He  still  per- 
sisted, and  was  considered  a “petroleum 
crank.”  I was  told  by  the  groceryman 
at  Titusville  that,  on  the  morning  of 
the  same  day  on  which  Drake  “ struck 
oil,”  he  refused  him  a sack  of  flour,  and 
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he  went  back  to  his  well  with  nothing 
to  eat,  and  hungry. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  28,  1869, 
at  a depth  of  seventy-nine  feet,  the  first 
oil  well  was  struck  and  a new  in- 
dustry born.  This  well  produced  about 
twenty-five  barrels  daily.  It  is  remark- 
able that  within  three  months  after  this 
date  petroleum  was  sent  to  Pittsburgh, 
refineries  built,  lamps  and  burners  made 
essentially  the  same  as  are  used  to-day, 
and  all  sent  back  to  the  oil  country. 
And  in  less  than  a year  petroleum  had 
become  not  only  a luxury  but  a neces- 
sity both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  the 
present  time  the  petroleum  industry 
ranks  third  in  importance  in  the  United 
States,  being  exceeded  by  breadstuffs 
and  cotton  only,  and  ranks  second  only 
to  king  cotton  on  our  list  of  exports. 

There  is  no  product  like  petroleum,  a 
cargo  of  which  may  navigate  a river, 
cross  a lake  or  ocean  in  a vessel  pro- 
pelled by  steam  it  has  generated  ; act- 
ing upon  an  engine  it  lubricates,  and 
directed  by  an  engineer  who  may  grease 
his  hair,  anoint  his  body,  perfume  his 
clothing,  enrich  his  food,  rub  his  bruises, 
freshen  his  liver,  and  waterproof  his 
boots  with  the  same  article. 

During  the  early  years  of  oildom 
theories  as  to  its  origin  were  not  want- 
ing. In  one  of  the  many  publications  of 
the  time  it  was  gravely  stated  that  pe- 
troleum was  the  urine  of  whales  from  the 
North  Pole  conveyed  in  subterranean 
channels.  Another  suggests  that  since 
the  earth  is  a huge  animal,  the  rocks  its 
bones,  the  water  circulating  in  them  its 
blood,  the  grass  and  trees  its  hair,  the 
hills  pimples  on  its  face,  and  TEtna  and 


Vesuvius  eruptive  boils,  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  obtain  oil  is  to  bore  through 
the  skin  into  the  blubber  of  the  monster 
and  oil  very  naturally  flows  from  it. 
At  a Methodist  campmeeting  I attended 
some  years  ago,  a successful  revivalist 
preached  a powerful  sermon  in  which  he 
advanced  the  idea  that  since  the  world 
was  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  the  oil  was 
stored  away  to  be  lighted  on  that  dreadful 
day.  But  aside  from  these  ludicrous  at- 
tempts at  explanation,  men  of  science 
have  rendered  their  verdict  and  have 
come  no  nearer  the  truth.  Professor 
Silliman  says  that  “ petroleum  is  a pro- 
duct of  vegetable  decomposition.”  Pro- 
fessor Dana  says  “ petroleum  is  a bitu- 
minous liquid  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  marine  or  land  plants,  and 
perhaps  also  of  some  non-nitrogenous 
animal  tissues.  By  many  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a product  of  coal,  and  hence  the 
name  coal-oil  so  frequently  applied  to 
it.  By  others  it  is  claimed  to  be  an 
animal  production  and  really  a coral- oil, 
and  not  a coal- oil.  The  weight  of 
authority  at  the  present  time  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  neither  of  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble origin,  but  an  inorganic  compound. 

In  1861  the  first  pipe  line  was  laid 
from  Titusville,  four  miles  down  Oil 
creek.  It  was  a four  inch  line  with  lead 
joints,  and  leaked  so  badly  that  it 
proved  a complete  failure.  In  1865  Mr. 
Samuel  Van  Syckle  conceived  the  bril- 
liant idea  of  extending  the  tubing  of  the 
oil  well  to  the  station,  and  laid  the  first 
successful  pipe  line  from  Pithole  to 
Miller’s  farm,  a distance  of  six  miles. 
At  this  time  thousands  of  teams  were 
employed  in  drawing  oil  in  barrels  from 
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the  wells  to  the  railroads  across  the 
country,  or  to  Oil  creek,  where  they 
were  loaded  on  barges  and  pond-freshed 
down  into  the  Allegheny  river,  and 
thence  to  Pittsburgh.  These  pond  fresh- 
ets were  large  dams  built  across  the  head- 
waters of  Oil  creek,  and  at  an  appointed 
time,  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  they 
were  cut  loose  and  the  barges  of  oil 
floated  down  the  creek  on  the  resulting 
flood  of  water.  The  scene  of  activity 
and  confusion  of  floating  barrels  and 
debris  of  collapsed  and  capsized  barges 
can  be  imagined.  The  empty  barges 
and  barrels  were  towed  back  up  the 
creek  by  horses,  which  were  kept  all 
day  long  up  to  their  knees  and  often  to 
their  necks  in  the  oil  and  water,  which 
soon  caused  all  the  hair  to  come  off"  their 
bodies  and  gave  them  a very  peculiar 
appearance,  and  the  best  of  them  would 
succumb  to  the  hardship  and  exposure 
in  a few  months.  The  teamsters  usually 
possessed  their  own  team  of  horses  and 
rode  astride  the  lead  horse,  and  were 
saturated  all  day  long  with  the  water 
and  oil.  Those  who  were  conveying 
the  oil  on  land  were  in  about  the  same 
condition  with  their  wagons,  excepting 
that  they  had  mud  and  oil  to  contend 
with  instead  of  oil  and  water.  The 
teamsters  demanded  extravagant  wages, 
and,  of  course,  received  them.  They 
were  not  saints  usually,  and  the  man 
who  could  swear  the  longest  and  loud- 
est was  considered  the  most  successful 
teamster.  But  the  pipe  line  came,  and 
“ Othello’s  occupation  was  gone.”  The 
teamsters  declared  war  on  the  pipe  lines, 
and  as  fast  as  the  line  was  put  down 
during  the  day  it  was  torn  up  during 


the  night.  When  sufficient  guards  were 
procured,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
tear  up  the  line,  sharp  picks  were  used 
to  perforate  the  pipes  or  receiving  tanks, 
and  thus  permit  the  oil  to  run  to  waste. 
This  condition  of  affairs  continued  for 
some  time  and  resulted  in  open  en- 
counters, in  which  there  was  some 
bloodshed.  But  the  palmy  days  of  the 
teamster  were  at  an  end. 

There  has  been  an  almost  constant 
fight  between  the  Roberts  Torpedo  com- 
pany and  the  oil  producers  which  has 
fortunately  been  terminated  recently  by 
the  expiration  of  the  patent  which  the 
Torpedo  company  failed  to  get  renewed. 
Soon  after  the  first  oil  wells  were 
drilled  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  some  method  to  shatter  or  break  the 
oil  rock  so  as  to  give  the  oil  free  access 
to  the  well.  Diamond  drills,  gunpowder 
and  various  explosives  were  used,  but 
none  answered  the  purpose  so  well  as 
nitro-glycerine.  It  was  necessary  to  use 
some  kind  of  tamping  to  prevent  the 
force  of  the  explosion  from  passing  up 
the  hole.  It  was  found  by  letting  the 
well  remain  full  of  water  this  requirement 
was  fully  met.  Dr.  Roberts  patented 
this  method  of  “ fluid  tamping,”  and 
charged  exorbitant  rates  for  the  privi- 
lege of  using  it.  The  oil  producers 
have  constantly  fought  this  monopoly 
and  given  financial  as  well  as  moral 
support  to  the  “ moonlighters,”  who 
carried  on  the  dangerous  occupation 
of  torpedoing  wells  at  night,  and 
thus  infringing  on  the  Roberts  patent, 
dozens  of  whom  not  only  suffered  fines 
and  imprisonment,  but  sacrificed  their 
lives  from  the  increased  danger  of  man- 
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ufacturing,  transporting  and  handling 
the  explosive  compound  at  night.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  are  employed  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  invested 
in  the  manufacturing,  transporting  and 
using  of  nitro-glycerine  in  the  oil  coun- 
try. It  is  transported  over  almost 
impassable  roads  on  light  spring  wagons 
and  used  in  every  oil  well  in  the  oil 
country.  It  is  carried  in  four  quart 
cans,  and  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  quarts  are  used  in  torpedoing 
a well,  and  is  often  repeated  at  intervals. 
A torpedo  shell  is  a large  tin  tube  five 
inches  in  diameter — the  size  of  an  oil 
well — and  long  enough  to  hold  the  re- 
quired amount.  The  empty  shell  is 
placed  in  the  top  of  the  oil  well  and  the 
nitro-glycerine  poured  from  the  cans 
into  it ; when  full  a cap  is  placed  on  the 
top  of  it  and  it  is  lowered  by  a small 
rope  and  reel  to  the  oil  sand  rock,  and 
exploded  by  dropping  a weight  upon  it. 
The  explosion  is  felt  as  a slight  trem- 
bling of  the  earth,  which  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a terrible  rumbling,  such  as  is 
felt  before  a volcanic  eruption;  soon 
there  is  seen  a column  of  oil,  the  full 
diameter  of  the  oil  well,  rising  slowly  at 
first,  and  then  more  rapidly,  up  through 
the  derrick  higher  and  higher  until  it 
reaches  its  top,  often  taking  the  crown 
pulley  with  it,  and  still  goes  on  higher — 
one,  two  and  even  three  hundred  feet 
high — when  it  falls  in  every  direction 
like  an  immense  fountain,  spraying  sev- 
eral acres  of  ground  with  oil.  The 
full  play  of  color  caused  by  the  sun 
shining  upon  the  flowing  green  oil  is  the 
most  beautiful  I have  ever  witnessed. 
During  all  this  time  there  is  a terrible 


rumbling  and  grating  and  shaking  kept 
up  by  the  escaping  gas,  which  causes  all 
this  commotion.  I have  witnessed  this 
scene  many  and  many  a time,  and  would 
willingly  start  off  again  on  a tramp  of 
miles  over  a mountain,  across  an  almost 
impassable  swamp,  as  I have  often  done, 
to  see  it  again.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
escaping  gas  and  oil  to  take  fire,  either 
from  the  flow  coming  on  unexpectedly, 
or  from  carelessness  with  matches,  or 
even  from  a lighted  cigar.  Hundreds 
of  people  have  lost  their  lives  in  this 
manner.  Some  years  ago  a number  of 
people  came  together  to  see  a flowing 
well  at  Rousville,  which  suddenly  took 
fire,  and  not  less  than  thirty  persons 
were  burned  to  death  and  many  more 
disfigured  for  life.  Anyone  who  has 
witnessed  a burning  well  need  not  be 
told  that  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  sights 
in  nature.  A volcano  belching  forth  its 
fire  a!nd  smoke  is  no  more  terrible. 
Probably  one  of  the  widest  known 
burning  wells  was  that  at  Gas  City,  in 
Venango  county.  It  burned  for  ten 
years  or  more  before  it  was  possible  to 
extinguish  it.  The  gas  escaped  with 
such  force  that  it  was  several  hundred 
feet  before  the  gas  became  ignited,  and 
the  blaze  was  a hundred  feet  higher. 
Trees  and  grass  were  green  upon  acres 
of  ground  all  winter.  A dancing  plat- 
form was  built  and  sleighing  parties 
came  and  danced  all  night,  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  in  a tropical 
climate. 

Of  all  the  articles  I have  read  on  the 
oil  country,  none  have  done  justice  to 
the  oil  country  people,  their  charac- 
teristics and  peculiarities.  It  is  an  im- 
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pression  widely  entertained  that  the  oil 
country  is  inhabited  by  a transient 
population.  This  is  a mistake,  as  the 
same  people  who  came  to  the  oil  coun- 
try from  i860  to  1865  make  up  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  oil  country  to-day, 
very  largely  composed  of  ex-soldiers, 
who  returning  from  service  in  the  army 
found  themselves  with  no  occupation  or 
business  and  came  to  the  oil  country 
expecting  to  make  a fortune  in  a year 
or  two  and  then  return  to  their  homes. 
A very  large  percentage  came  from  the 
eastern  cities,  while  Canada  and  every 
northern  state  are  represented,  with  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  southern  gentlemen 
who  carry  their  major  or  general  with 
a soldier’s  dignity.  The  foreign  ele- 
ment is  comparatively  small,  with  the 
exception  of  the  indomitable  pack- 
peddler,  who  made  his  appearance 
early  with  his  entire  stock  in  trade  on 
his  back  and  to-day  makes  up  a large 
percentage  of  the  solid  business  men  of 
the  oil  towns.  We  must  also  mention 
the  original  land  owners,  mostly  Penn- 
sylvania German  farmers,  many  of  them 
unable  to  speak  English  and  the  only 
language  known  to  them  is  that  mixture 
“Pennsylvania  Dutch.”  Of  this  class 
the  many  stories  are  current  about  when 
“ dad  struck  oil,”  of  which  the  following 
is  a fair  sample  : 

Old  Mr.  Tar,  of  Tar  farm  fame,  had  an  only 
daughter,  to  whom  the  old  gentleman  was  very  in- 
dulgent and  spent  his  money  upon  her  lavishly,  and 
considering  it  the  proper  thing  to  do,  sent  her  away 
to  boarding  school.  In  due  course  of  time  he  called 
around  to  see  how  his  daughter  was  progressing  in 
her  studies,  and  when  the  principal  informed  him 
that  she  was  doing  very  well  considering  her  capac- 
ity, the  old  man  said  his  daughter  should  suffer  for 


nothing,  and  that  if  she  was  in  need  of  a capacity  he 
would  buy  it  for  her. 

The  first  settlers  on  Oil  Creek,  in  1809, 
took  their  bags  of  grain  on  their  backs, 
walked  to  Erie,  fifty-three  miles,  to  mill, 
and  brought  home  their  flour  in  the 
same  way.  The  lumbermen  at  Warren 
rafted  their  lumber  to  New  Orleans  and 
walked  home. 

Many  of  the  first  arrivals  to  the  oil 
country  remained  a year  or  two.  Dame 
fortune  had  not  smiled  on  them  yet,  but 
they  expected  her  to  do  so  soon.  If 
they  returned  to  their  homes  it  was  only 
for  a flying  visit  to  their  families  or  else 
to  interest  their  friends  in  their  mad 
schemes  for  making  money.  Often  the 
wives  had  been  separated  from  their 
husbands  for  years  during  the  war  and 
were  now  separated  again.  They  fre- 
quently refused  to  be  parted  longer  and 
followed  their  husbands  without  his 
consent  to  the  oil  country.  Many  a 
wife  and  mother  has  told  me  how  they 
left  homes  of  luxury  and  affluence  in  the 
cities  to  live  with  their  husbands,  per- 
haps in  an  engine  house  fifteen  by 
twenty,  with  the  wind  whistling  between 
every  board,  and  with  no  furniture  ex- 
cepting that  of  their  own  manufacturing. 
It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  have  them 
tell  you  confidentially  that  this  is  their 
last  year  in  the  oil  country,  and  next 
year  they  are  going  back  to  the  city  to 
live.  They  forget  that  they  have  said 
the  same  thing  every  year  for  the  past 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  do  not 
know  that  they  would  be  like  thousands 
of  their  friends  who  have  gone  back  to 
the  city  to  live,  only  to  return  to  the  oil 
country  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
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The  architecture  of  the  oil  town  is 
somewhat  peculiar.  Oil  is  struck  possi- 
bly five,  ten,  fifty  miles  from  previous 
developments.  Within  twenty-four  hours 
a town  is  laid  out  on  a magnificent  scale ; 
before  a week  business  houses,  machine 
shops,  hotels,  opera  houses,  churches 
are  building — this  is  the  period  when 
oil  towns  are  said  to  exist  upon  green- 
backs and  tenpenny  nails — a postmaster 
appointed,  a borough  government  estab- 
lished, with  a burgess,  town  council, 
policemen,  “cooler”  and  all  the  neces- 
sary adjuncts,  making  property  as  safe 
as  in  older  communities.  The  state  of 
Pennsylvania  has  enacted  special  laws 
applicable  to  the  government  of  these 
new  towns.  Men  move  out,  taking  their 
families  and  household  goods  with  them, 
place  them  on  the  ground,  commence 
building  around  them  in  the  morning, 
and  have  them  under  roof  before  night. 
The  houses  are  built  of  rough  boards 
set  on  end — dwelling  houses  one  story 
high,  business  houses  two  or  three.  The 
dwelling  houses  have  from  three  to  ten 
small  rooms,  according  to  the  size  of 
family,  and  are  supplied  with  numerous 
folding  doors,  so  as  to  utilize  all  as  one 
room  when  necessary.  The  walls  are 
first  covered  with  cheese  cloth — a cheap 
unbleached  muslin — and  then  covered 
with  paper  often  costing  several  dollars 
per  bolt.  The  floors  are  covered  with 
carpets,  and  frequently  the  most  expen- 
sive Brussels.  Almost  every  house  has 
a piano,  or  at  least  an  organ.  The  fur- 
niture is  worth  many  times  the  value  of 
the  house  and  is  often  of  the  latest  pat- 
terns. The  libraries  are  often  large  and 
well  selected.  As  cold  weather  comes 


on  the  outside  of  the  houses  are  covered 
with  a heavy  paper,  and  this  with  an- 
other thickness  of  boards,  making  the 
houses  quite  warm  and  comfortable  in 
the  coldest  weather.  Gas  is  used  al- 
most exclusively,  both  for  fuel  and  light, 
and  when  burned  in  an  open  stove  or 
grate  on  asbestos  is  unsurpassed  for  com- 
fort or  beauty  as  well  as  convenience. 
If  the  town  offers  some  prospect  of  be- 
coming permanent,  the  dwelling  houses 
are  covered  with  clapboarding  and 
painted,  and  the  business  houses  with 
brick,  giving  the  town  something  of  a 
permanent  character. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  these  towns,  oil  was  struck  at  Pithole 
in  March,  1865.  In  June  of  the  same 
year  there  was  a population  estimated 
at  twenty  thousand,  and  before  snow- 
fall forty-thousand  inhabitants.  A full 
grown  city,  with  all  the  churches, 
schools,  opera  houses,  theatres,  banks, 
hotels  and  everything  found  in  cities 
of  that  size  anywhere — undoubtedly  the 
most  remarkable  growth  of  any  city  in 
the  world,  and  its  decline  was  as  remarka- 
ble. Much  of  it  was  removed  to  other 
oil  towns,  more  of  it  burned,  and  in  one 
year  scarcely  any  of  it  left.  At  one 
time  it  was  the  third  postoffice  in  im- 
portance in  the  state.  In  a few  months 
there  were  still  three  daily  mails  and 
only  seven  voters  left  in  the  city.  At 
present  the  site  of  Pithole  is  occupied 
by  one  or  two  farm  houses,  but  most  of 
it  is  overgrown  with  small  trees  and 
underbrush  in  which  there  is  good  rab- 
bit shooting.  The  history  of  Pithole  is 
but  a repetition  of  the  history  of  scores 
of  oil  towns.  A few  like  Titusville,  Oil 
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City  and  Bradford  are  permanent,  but 
the  life  of  a typical  oil  town  is  about 
three  years,  many  less,  some  longer. 
Many  houses  are  built  in  sections  so 
they  can  be  readily  removed  from 
one  town  to  another.  The  Episcopal 
church  in  Bradford  was  built  in  Rous- 
ville,  did  good  service  in  Oil  City,  and 
is  now  used  in  Bradford.  Usually  the 
doors,  windows  and  such  parts  as  can 
be  readily  removed  are  taken  away  and 
the  rest  left  to  burn,  which  is  the  fate 
of  most  oil  towns.  It  is  a common 
saying  in  the  oil  country  that  it  is  not 
much  of  an  oil  town  which  has  not  been 
burned  at  least  three  times.  Fires  are 
much  less  frequent  than  formerly,  due 
to  the  protection  of  the  excellent  volun- 
teer fire  companies  which  are  now 
thoroughly  organized  in  every  town,  and 
are  supplied  with  the  best  apparatus. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  fire 
which  has  occurred  in  the  oil  country 
was  that  of  Tram  Hollow,  on  May  12, 
1880.  Tram  Hollow  is  one  of  four  or 
five  valleys,  each  about  six  miles  in 
length,  which,  uniting,  form  a small 
basin  in  which  the  oil  town  of  Duke 
Centre  is  located.  The  hills  separating 
these  valleys  are  from  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  from  the  top  of  one 
hill  across  the  valley  to  the  top  of  the 
one  opposite  is  from  one  to  three  miles. 
Tram  Hollow  was  very  heavily  wooded 
when  oil  developments  commenced  the 
previous  summer,  there  being  but  one 
small  farm  the  entire  length  of  the  val- 
ley. During  the  summer  and  winter 
the  timber  was  cut  down  and  used  in 
building,  the  rigs  and  the  tops  and  debris 
left  covering  the  ground.  Oil  wells  were 


drilled — probably  an  average  of  two  or 
three  to  the  acre — throughout  the  entire 
valley.  The  pipe  lines  were  unable  to 
take  care  of  the  production,  which  was 
very  large,  and  most  wells  had  several 
tanks  full  of  oil,  and  many  of  the  wells 
had  been  flowing  on  the  ground  several 
weeks,  so  that  the  soil  was  saturated 
with  petroleum.  Constant  fires  were 
kept  burning  on  Knapp’s  creek,  above 
Duke  Centre,  to  prevent  the  oil  flowing 
down  through  the  town.  There  were 
three  small  oil  towns  located  in  Tram 
Hollow,  viz.:  Otto  City,  Oil  Centre  and 
Middaughville,  and  the  houses  were 
built  so  closely  throughout  the  valley 
that  a sidewalk  had  been  built  its  entire 
length.  There  is  probably  no  means  of 
knowing  how  many  people  lived  in  the 
valley  at  this  time.  About  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  an  immense  fire  was 
seen  raging  at  the  upper  end  of  Tram 
Hollow,  and  the  wind  blowing  a perfect 
gale  down  the  valley.  I rode  up  the 
valley  and  met  people  fleeing  down  for 
their  lives  by  hundreds.  I rode  as  far 
as  I considered  it  safe  to  go.  There 
was  a solid  wall  of  fire  extending  across 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  valley.  The 
sky  was  as  black  as  the  darkest  night,  as 
the  smoke  from  the  burning  oil  was  car- 
ried far  above  my  head,  and  everything 
stood  out  in  an  unearthly  prominence 
in  the  bright  blaze  of  burning  oil  wells, 
trees  and  houses.  The  fire  advanced 
rapidly,  jumping  from  one  oil  well  to 
another  like  flashes  of  lightning,  and 
almost  every  moment  there  were  explo- 
sions of  abandoned  nitro-glycerine  cans, 
which  resembled  heavy  cannonading. 
When  I started  down  the  valley  I found 
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the  fire  had  preceded  me  in  places,  and 
but  for  the  speed  of  my  horse  would 
have  been  surrounded.  On  my  way 
down  I caught  a child  under  each  arm, 
which  I deposited  in  a place  of  safety. 
Just  before  reaching  Duke  Centre,  a 
nitro-glycerine  magazine,  containing 
some  hundreds  of  pounds,  exploded, 
and  although  distant  a mile  or  more, 
came  near  unhorsing  me.  As  I entered 
Bradford  street,  which  continues  some 
distance  up  Tram  Hollow,  I found  one 
of  the  hose  companies  drawn  up,  with 
nozzle  attached,  pointing  up  the  valley. 
Some  one  called  to  me,  as  I emerged 
from  the  blackness  and  smoke,  if  the 
fire  was  coming.  I said,  “Yes,  as  fast 
as  it  can.”  Although  the  fire  must  have 
been  a mile  distant,  every  man  dropped 
the  hose  and  ran  for  his  life.  When  I 
reached  Duke  Centre,  which  must  have 
had  a population  of  between  four  and 
five  thousand  at  this  time,  I found  every 
person  moving  out  of  town  to  a place 
of  safety.  The  smoke  from  the  burning 
valley  made  it  so  dark  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  anything.  The  streets 
were  full  of  clothing,  bedding,  house- 
hold utensils,  everything;  men,  women 
and  children  shouting,  screaming  and 
crying  like  mad,  all  making  an  effort  to 
save  something.  I soon  took  my  surgical 
instruments  and  dressings  into  the  open 
field  on  the  hillside,  and  was  busy  there 
all  day  and  all  night  dressing  burns 
and  injuries  of  almost  every  character. 
Fortunately  the  wind  blowing  down  Oil 
Valley  at  right  angles  with  the  fire  com- 
ing down  Tram  Hollow,  blew  it  over 
the  hill  towards  Rixford,  which  was  all 
burned  a few  days  previous,  and  the  fire 


went  out  because  there  was  nothing 
more  to  burn.  Duke  Centre  was  saved. 
Only  about  a dozen  houses  were  burned 
at  the  upper  end  of  Bradford  street. 
Every  person  remained  on  the  hillside 
in  the  open  field  all  night.  Although 
there  were  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  burned,  it  is  remarkable  that, 
so  far  as  known,  no  one  was  burned  to 
death,  many  were  burned  seriously. 
One  lady  died  during  the  night  from 
fright.  The  oil  country  people,  with 
their  accustomed  generosity,  subscribed 
liberally  to  the  sufferers  from  the  fire, 
and  literally  built  scores  of  houses  and 
furnished  them  with  all  necessary  furni- 
ture, as  well  as  clothing  and  groceries. 

The  natural  scenery  of  the  oil  country 
has  received  considerable  attention 
from  artists  and  writers,  but  any  article 
on  the  oil  country  would  be  incomplete 
without  at  least  a mention  of  Rock  City, 
which  is  visited  by  thousands  of  tour- 
ists every  year,  and  the  great  Kinzua 
bridge,  three  hundred  and  one  feet  high, 
the  highest  in  the  world,  both  near 
Bradford.  The  scenery  along  the  Alle- 
gheny river  is  unsurpassed  in  variety 
and  beauty  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Alum  Rock,  in  Clarion 
county,  is  quite  celebrated  as  a local 
picnic  ground,  and  deserves  a wider 
reputation.  The  entire  oil  country  is  a 
network  of  narrow  gauge  railroads, 
climbing  mountains,  crossing  trestles  on 
curves  at  a dizzy  height,  on  grades  on 
which  an  ordinary  locomotive  could 
not  move  its  own  weight,  with  every 
hillside  covered  with  derricks,  often 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  trees  of  the 
original  forest,  interspersed  with  numer- 
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ous  receiving  tanks,  which  certainly 
give  the  landscape  a peculiar  appear- 
ance. At  night,  when  thousands  of  gas 
jets  are  seen  burning  over  hillside  and 
valley,  it  is  said  to  resemble  an  immense 
army  in  camp. 

But  the  great  attraction  of  the  oil 
country  is  its  people.  Those  peculiari- 
ties both  of  features  and  of  dress  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  characteristics 
of  miners  are  notably  absent  in  the  oil 
towns.  It  is  true  the  men  are  larger 
than  the  average,  and  the  heavy  roll  of 
the  shoulders  which  indicate  muscular 
development  is  noticable.  In  the  early 
days  on  Oil  Creek  men  high  up  in  the 
thousands  wore  the  broad-collared  flan- 
nel shirts  and  the  high-top  boots,  and 
considered  the  spatterings  of  the  sand- 
pump  and  the  smell  of  oil  a mark  of. 
distinction.  But  times  are  changed,  all 
dress  like  gentlemen,  the  ladies  possibly 
a little  loud.  There  are  probably  more 
gold  watches,  diamond  rings  and  seal- 
skin sacques  worn  than  can  be  found 
among  an  equal  number  of  people  any- 
where. The  atmosphere  is  that  of  a 
mining  country.  Stories  of  wealth  rap- 
idly acquired  are  heard  on  every  hand. 
Money,  oil  statistics — endless  statistics 
is  a never  failing  subject  for  discussion. 
The  typical  oil  man  does  not  expect  to 
make  his  fortune  in  the  slow,  tedious 
ordinary  way  of  trade.  He  is  indus- 
trious and  works  hard  and  makes  money. 
An  ordinary  business  man  would  save  a 
competency,  and  even  die  rich.  The 
oil  man  saves  nothing.  He  works  only 
for  the  present,  as  he  expects  to  make 
his  fortune  at  one  grand  stroke  in  the 
near  future.  He  is  an  inveterate  specu- 


lator; if  he  does  not  put  his  hard  earn- 
ings in  a wild-cat  well  he  buys  oil  on 
margins.  An  exaggerated  development 
of  hope,  together  with  an  active  imagin- 
ation, is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
oil  country  people.  The  producer  with- 
out a well  in  the  world,  but  hoping  to 
have  one,  sells  the  oil  which  has  not 
yet  been  brought  to  light.  The  specu- 
lator, not  to  be  outdone,  mounts  to 
even  sublime  heights  of  imagination. 
He  assumes  to  possess  millions  of  oil 
always  ready  for  future  delivery.  As 
this  oil  has  advantages  over  the  real  in 
being  in  no  danger  of  lightning,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  sheriff  and  tax 
collector,  it  has  become  very  popular. 
Some  make  money,  more  lose.  Those 
who  make  are  always  willing  to  share 
with  their  less  fortunate  neighbors. 
Many  who  were  the  richest  a few  years 
ago  are  the  poorest  to-day,  but  seem  as 
happy  in  their  struggle  to  regain  their 
lost  fortunes  as  when  in  its  possession. 

With  all  their  faults  the  oil  country 
people  are  social,  kind-hearted  and  lib- 
eral. They  support  good  schools,  build 
good  churches  and  fill  the  pulpits  with 
the  best  talent  money  will  procure. 
They  have  free  reading  rooms  and  libra- 
ries. The  best  literary,  scientific  and 
mechanical  journals  have  a large  circu- 
lation. The  oil  country  is  one  of  the 
best  fields  for  the  public  lecturers,  as  I 
have  been  told  repeatedly  by  our  best 
platform  speakers.  Every  winter  all 
the  principal  oil  towns  are  visited  by  the 
best  operatic  and  theatrical  companies. 
Appeals  for  charity  never  go  unheeded. 
A church  is  in  debt,  they  come  to  the 
oil  country.  A college  wants  endow- 
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ment,  they  come  to  the  oil  country.  If  a representative  is  sent  to  the  oil  country 
an  asylum,  orphans’  home,  or  anything  who  never  returns  empty-handed, 
to  relieve  suffering  humanity,  is  wanted,  A.  R.  Baker. 


B.  F.  WADE,  THE  JUDGE. 
IV. 


Frank  Wade  became  a very  busy, 
hard-working  man  before  1835.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1834  a young  man  became 
a student  of  Giddings  & Wade,  attracted 
by  the  fame  of  the  senior  of  the  firm, 
from  whom  I learned  more  of  Mr.  Wade 
personally  at  that  interesting  time  of  his 
life  than  from  all  others.  During  his 
novitiate  a great  change  appeared  in  the 
dress  and  something  in  the  manner  of  the 
lawyer.  From  one  of  the  most  careless 
and  indifferent  in  the  matter  of  attire,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  careful  and  fas- 
tidious. The  gentleman  referred  to  had 
rare  taste  in  matters  of  dress,  and  was 
much  in  Mr.  Wade’s  confidence  in  the 
things  of  coats,  cravats  and  shirt  frills, 
then  much  worn,  and  to  whom  the  law- 
yer presented  a complete  outfit,  the 
work  of  a New  York  tailor,  before  he, 
left  the  office.  Various  were  the  specu- 
lations as  to  the  cause  of  this  change 
in  the  tastes  and  dress  of  the  advocate. 
If  there  was  anything  special  it  never 
transpired.  It  was  the  impression  of 
my  informant,  that  some  to  him  un- 
known maiden  was  the  inspiration  of  it. 
So  far  as  known  he  distinguished  no 
lady  by  approaching  her,  nor  did  he 
seek  the  society  of  women.  He  passed 
his  thirty-seventh  birthday,  if  not  un- 


touched at  least  in  safety.  Thirty-eight, 
thirty-nine,  forty,  and  yet  unmarried. 
Not  thus  solitary  was  his  life  to  remain. 

There  is  a universal  delusion  that  love 
romances  are  the  special  events  at- 
tendant on  youthfulness  of  actual  years. 
Youthfulness  may  be  necessary  to  their 
beautiful  existence.  It  is  the  youthful- 
ness of  heart  and  spirit  often  perennial. 
Old  poets  have  sung  sweetest  of  love — 
old  men  have  written  some  of  the  most 
charming  of  romances.  There  is  in 
most  normally  structured  and  grown 
men  and  women  the  elements  and  ten- 
dencies which  lead  to  their  most  inti- 
mate association.  Nature  knows  what 
she  is  about,  and  secures  her  own  pur- 
pose. Until  that  is  accomplished  in  the 
individual,  and  usually  till  the  birth  of 
children,  the  spirit  and  flavor  of  poetry 
and  romance  linger  in  the  heart  and 
atmosphere  of  most  men  and  women. 
Whoever  doubts  this,  let  him  seek  the 
confidence  of  some  middle-aged  bach- 
elor or  spinster.  Even  in  the  oldest  of 
these  unmated  he  will  find  low  down  in 
the  heart  a little  drop  ot  condensed 
sweet — a preserved  nectary,  though  the 
flower  perished,  its  petals  withered  in 
the  long,  unblessed  past.  “All  the 
world  loves  a lover.”  The  proverb  had 
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its  life  m this  law  of  the  human  race. 
Art  compels  his  appearance  in  song  and 
story,  epic  and  novel.  The  elements 
of  romance  and  tenderness  were  as 
strong  and  as  yet  unsunned  in  the  deep 
nature  of  the  lawyer  at  forty  as  of  the 
young  man  of  twenty-five. 

Caroline  M.  Rosekrans  was  born  at 
Lansingburg,  New  York,  July  30,  1805. 
Her  father,  Depin  Rosekrans,  was  a 
merchant  of  that  place,  where  he  died 
while  she  was  in  her  second  year.  Her 
mother,  a daughter  of  Nehemiah  Hub- 
bard, then  a retired  merchant  and 
banker  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  her 
native  place,  returned  to  that  city,  where 
later  she  contracted  a second  marriage 
with  Enoch  Parsons,  esq.,  a son  of 
revolutionary  General  Parsons,  also  one 
of  the  first  territorial  judges  of  Ohio. 
Of  this  marriage  a son,  Henry  E.  Par- 
sons, esq.,  was  the  issue.  The  new 
family  continued  to  live  in  Middletown 
until  the  younger  Parsons  removed  to 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  in  1832,  where  he  still 
resides.  His  mother  and  Caroline  be- 
came residents  there  in  1837. 

A child  of  affluence  and  of  cultured 
parents,  Caroline  was  educated  with  as 
much  care  and  attention  as  were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  bestowed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  fortunately  sur- 
rounded young  American  woman.  Na- 
ture was  kind  to  the  young  girl  in  the 
bestowal  of  a well-formed,  pleasing  per- 
son, a blonde,  attractive  face,  vigorous 
constitution,  and  a mind  of  unusual 
strength  and  capacity.  The  education 
she  received  was  one  to  leave  the  per- 
son to  develop  and  mature  much  as 
nature  intended,  healthfully  and  in  just 


proportions — a fit  residence  for  a mind 
which  for  its  grasp  and  intelligence  was 
more  like  the  vigorous  reach  and  play 
of  an  educated,  well-read  young  man 
than  of  the  thinsoled  shoe,  wasp- 
waisted,  pale,  simpering  girl  of  that 
day.  Sex  is  not  a garment  that  a 
woman  can  throw  off  at  will — that  she 
can  lose  or  be  parted  from.  She  may 
say  and  do  the  things  that  a man  does 
and  says.  In  her  hands  and  mouth 
they  are  womanly.  Sex  is  the  insepara- 
ble character  and  quality  of  her  heart, 
soul,  intellect,  of  her  acts  and  speech,  as 
of  her  physical  form,  and  cannot  be 
separated  from  either.  Caroline  Rose- 
krans grew  to  be  one  of  the  most 
womanly  of  women,  as  at  her  maturity 
one  of  the  very  attractive.  She  doubt- 
less had  her  fancies,  her  preferences  and 
repugnances,  as  all  healthful  girls  do. 
Not  a prude,  not  affecting  to  dislike  or 
avoid  men.  Doubtless  she  sympathized 
with  their  intellectual  labors,  their  free, 
robust  life.  She  early  became  a great 
reader,  and  such  she  always  continued 
to  be.  Not  a reader  of  novels — of  them 
but  sparingly.  A reader  of  histories,  of 
biographies,  of  politics,  newspapers — 
well  informed.  So  she  reached  her  full 
womanhood,  and  lived  on  growing,  de- 
veloping mentally,  morally,  ripening  in 
person,  extending  her  acquaintances, 
living  cheerfully  an  active,  vigorous, 
womanly  life,  neither  pining  or  sighing 
for  any  possible  future,  cheerfully  await- 
ing it,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Ashtabula,  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  Mrs.  Parsons  and  Miss  Rosekrans, 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  import- 
ant places  on  the  lake.  Nearly  every 
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one  of  the  great  lake-going  steamers 
called  at  its  wharf — sometimes  half  a 
dozen  in  a day.  The  lake  at  that  time 
for  five  or  six  months  of  the  year  was 
the  sole  highway  for  the  immense  transit 
of  passengers  and  property.  Ashtabula 
had  much  of  wealth,  and  there  were  the 
marked  beginnings  of  class  distinction 
which  have  not  yet  been  evolved  out  of 
the  race  of  men. 

The  newly  arrived  were  a real  acces- 
sion to  the  place.  Mr.  Parsons  had 
capital,  character  and  business  capacity. 
The  young  lady  had  marked  character, 
womanly  accomplishments,  and  a rarely 
cultivated  mind.  She  had  no  position 
to  attain.  She  quietly  took  what  was 
hers  of  right  and  by  use. 

In  the  absence  of  certain  information 
it  is  easy  to  fancy  how  the  first  meeting 
of  Miss  Rosekrans  and  Frank  Wade 
came  about.  It  was  in  the  kindling  of 
the  fires  of  the  never  to  be  forgotten 
though  now  grossly  misrepresented  cam- 
paign of  1840,  which  was  in  the  first 
months  of  that  memorable  year.  Wade 
was  quite  the  first  to  sound  the  trumpet 
call  to  arms  in  his  region,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  popular 
speakers  of  the  state,  already  widely 
known.  There  was  to  be  a meeting  at 
Ashtabula,  at  which  he  was  to  speak 
upon  the  new  and  old  issues  of  the 
shaping  campaign,  hereafter  to  be  dealt 
with.  Caroline  had  heard  of  him.  The 
Ashtabula  ladies  spoke  of  him — an  inter- 
esting puzzle  to  them.  No  one  was 
much  acquainted  with  him,  they  said. 
He  was  very  popular  with  men,  but 
seemed  to  care  nothing  for  ladies’ 
society.  Never  did.  Not  only  a bache- 


lor, he  was  “ an  old  bachelor.”  Had  he 
never  courted  a girl — had  any  heart 
history?  No  one  had  ever  heard  of 
such  a thing.  No,  he  did  not  like 
women,  though  there  was  much  in  him 
to  interest  them.  It  is  not  at  all  likely 
the  healthful  fancy  of  Caroline  Rose- 
krans was  in  the  least  attracted  by  what 
she  heard  of  him.  She  had  doubtless 
wondered  what  such  a man  could  see  in 
the  average  pink-faced  girl  to  attract 
him.  By  intelligence,  temperament  and 
association  she  was  a Whig.  She  was 
much  interested  in  the  popular  rising 
against  the  party  in  power.  She  went 
with  her  brother  to  the  meeting  to  hear 
Mr.  Wade’s  speech.  She  never  had 
heard  a political  speech.  As  usual  in 
that  region,  at  that  day,  it  was  presided 
over  by  a New  England  “ moderator,” 
who  called  on  a clergyman  to  open  it 
with  prayer.  Caroline  had  no  trouble 
in  distinguishing  Mr.  Wade,  and  while 
this  was  going  on  she  noticed  his  face, 
and  at  the  first  did  not  very  well  like  it. 
Though  well-featured,  it  was  a little 
pinched  at  the  temple,  but  the  head  was 
good,  the  figure  as  he  arose  manly,  the 
attitude  striking.  He  at  once  launched 
himself  on  his  theme,  the  arraignment 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration  and 
the  Democratic  party.  Strong,  bold, 
sustained,  manly.  After  he  closed,  Mr. 
Parsons,  who  had  met  him,  lingered 
with  his  sister  at  the  exit  for  a word  of 
congratulation.  He  presented  the  suc- 
cessful orator,  still  aglow,  to  his  sister. 
Mr.  Wade  had  several  times  caught  her 
handsome,  intelligent  interested  face 
during  his  hour  and  a half  of  a speech — 
a stranger  he  noted,  as  also  that  it 
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pleased  him.  For  once  he  was  glad  to 
be  presented  to  a lady.  They  had  a 
few  pleasant  words,  and  he  carried  off, 
for  him,  an  unusual  impression  of  the 
personal  charm  of  a woman’s  presence. 
Something  infinitely  sweet,  attractive, 
delicious  in  this  fully  matured,  virginal, 
womanly  woman.  They  were  near  each 
other  long  enough  for  Mr.  Parsons  to 
ask  him  to  call.  He  remained  in  town 
over  night,  as  much  of  the  ensuing  day, 
and  did  call  ere  he  returned  to  Jeffer- 
son. 

Something  of  this,  we  know  to  be 
true.  The  acquaintance  begun,  ran  on 
during  the  summer,  autumn  and  winter. 
Wade  was  frank,  direct  and  manly  in 
his  wooing.  The  lady  was  greatly 
pleased  with  his  attentions  and  let  him 
see  she  was,  as  a woman  might.  “ During 
the  courtship  he  came  often  to  see  her. 
They  were  congenial  spirits,”  is  the 
statement  of  one  who  knew  all  about  it.* 
That  was  an  important,  an  interesting,  a 
memorable  year  to  Mr.  Wade.  What 
with  his  prosecution  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
and  the  Democracy,  his  attention  to  the 
courts  of  law,  his  suit  to  Miss  Rosekrans, 
in  which  he  was  no  laggard  as  we  have 
seen,  it  was  a busy  year  as  well.  They 
were  married,  May  19,  1841,  and  took 
up  their  residence  in  Jefferson,  where 
the  bride  of  that  far-off  day  still  resides. 

All  marriages  worthy  the  name,  though 
possibly  less  to  a man  than  to  a woman, 
are  of  the  gravest  moment  to  him.  No 
man  can  open  his  heart,  his  life,  and  admit 
another  life  into  it,  become  a part  of  it, 
become  in  turn  a part  of  another  life, 
without  great  and  important  conse- 

*Letter of  Henry  E.  Parsons,  esq. 


quences  to  himself  and  others.  This 
marriage  was  exceptionally  fortunate, 
happy — a love  marriage,  not  so  rare  as 
is  supposed.  We  hear  mostly  of  the 
unfortunate  ones.  By  this  marriage 
were  born  two  sons — Lieutenant-Colonel 
James  F.  Wade,  in  1843,  and  Captain 
Henry  P.  Wade,  in  1845.*)* 

A financial  disaster — a panic  wide- 
spread and  general — always  precipitates 
a vast  volume  of  credits  to  the  bottom 
as  dead  debt,  to  be  got  rid  of,  cancelled 
or  buried  ere  business  can  revive,  or 
any  degree  of  prosperity  restored.  Gen- 
erally the  revival  brings  forward  new 
names,  a new,  younger  set  of  men,  new 
commercial  houses.  The  disasters  of 
1837  were  not  repaired  save  by  a lapse 
of  many  years,  involving  the  overthrow 
of  the  Jackson  Locofoco — or  as  it  came 
to  call  itself  the  Democratic  party,  in 
1840.J  The  Whig  tariff  and  other 
measures  of  the  successful  party  had 
much  to  do  with  the  restoration  of  con- 
fidence, the  creation  and  employment 
of  new  capital. 

Lawyers  and  courts  were  busy  for 
years  with  the  fossil  remains  of  the 
former  world.  Judgments  innumerable, 

4Both  were  appointed  to  the  regular  service,  as 
soon  as  of  military  age.  The  elder  is  with  his  regi- 
ment. The  youngest  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  war 
and  is  now  a farmer  in  J efferson. 

JAt  a famous  meeting  in  Tammany  hall  to  deter- 
mine a grave  and  bitter  local  quarrel,  it  came  to  be 
known  that  upon  a given  contingency  the  lights 
would  be  turned  off,  and  each  man  of  the  other  side 
carried  with  him  a box  of  locofoco  matches.  The 
lights  were  turned  off,  and  thereupon  were  lit  a thou- 
sand or  two  of  the  sulphurous  pine  sticks.  Hence 
the  name  Locofoco  applied  to  the  prevailing  faction 
speedily  transferred  to  the  party  at  large  by  its 
opponents. 
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followed  by  creditors’  bills,  to  uncover 
properties  and  reach  equities.  There 
was  a large  crop  of  cases.  Contrary  to 
popular  impression,  the  legal  harvest  in 
money  was  small.  The  profession  fares 
best  when  business  is  healthy.  The 
new  firm  had  its  full  share  of  this  unsat- 
isfactory business,  procured  its  full  share 
of  never  to  be  satisfied  judgments. 
Clerks  and  sheriffs  are  paid  before  law- 
yers. They,  too,  performed  immense 
labors  never  to  be  compensated. 

With  the  new  men,  the  new  era,  came 
new  methods  of  business — the  old  com- 
mercial rules  of  the  older  communities 
not  created,  but  recognized  by  statutes 
and  enforced  by  courts.  “ Truck  and 
dicker”  made  way  for  cash.  Later  the 
Whig  legislature  enacted  Alfred  Kelley’s 
bank  bill ; this  and  later  a new  tax  law, 
and  Ohio,  her  canals  completed,  took 
her  place  henceforth  with  the  states 
whose  industries  and  trade  were  organ- 
ized in  accord  with  the  established 
usages  of  the  modern  world,  to  re- 
main until  reorganized  without  revul- 
sion under  the  quiet  revolution,  to  be 
wrought  in  the  near  future  by  railroads 
and  the  telegraph.  New  cases,  new 
questions  arose  for  the  bar  and  courts. 
They  are  the  last  to  be  reached  in 
changes  by  new  processes.  Questions 
and  controversies  arise,  pass  the  process 
of  discussion  by  the  parties,  their  cor- 
respondents and  brokers,  then  the  law- 
yers are  called  in  and  they  take  them  to 
the  courts.  During  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  late  war,  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  sat  serenely  adjudging  the 
old  cases  involving  old  well  established 
rules,  in  contemplation  of  law,  oblivious 


of  the  new  and  awful  issues  discussed 
and  decided  in  the  red  forum  of  battle 
They  were  there  settled  ere  the  mo- 
mentous constitutional  and  legal  issues 
springing  from  war  reached  it,  for  which 
there  were  no  rules,  no  precedents. 

With  the  revival  of  business  in  Ohio, 
the  profession  and  practice  of  law  passed 
a new  phase.  The  firm  of  Wade  & 
Ranney  had  quite  the  lead  in  Ashtabula. 
The  rapid  rise  of  Mr.  Ranney  at  the 
bar  and  their  constant  calls  to  Trumbull, 
were  such  as  to  warrant,  require,  the 
opening  of  an  office  at  its  shiretown — 
Warren — now  a flourishing  city,  and 
there  Mr.  Ranney  took  up  his  resi- 
dence, which]  soon  brought  the  partners 
to  the  lead  in  tha£  wealthy  and  import- 
ant county  also.  From  this  time  for- 
ward there  were  few  important  cases  in 
the  two  counties  that  one  or  the  other 
or  both  were  not  engaged  in.  Mr.  Wade 
had  occasional  calls  to  Geauga,  Ra- 
venna and  Cleveland.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Wade  & Ranney  had 
things  their  own  way,  even  in  their  own 
counties.  Horace  Wilder,  Ned  Wade 
and  Sherman  were  in  Ashtabula;  Tod 
Hoffman  & Hutchins,  the  Sutliffs,  John 
Crowell  at  Warren;  Van  R.  Humphrey, 
Otis  & Tilden  at  Ravenna;  R.  P.  Spald- 
ing and  L.  V.  Bierce  at  Akron;  Reuben 
Hitchcock,  E.  T.  Wilder,  Perkins  & 
Osborn,  and  Benjamin  Bissel  at  Paines- 
ville,  quite  their  equals,  with  a host 
of  younger  men  coming  on  at  the  bar, 
without  mentioning  Cleveland.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  period 
between  the  formation  of  the  firm 
of  Wade  & Ranney  and  the  election  of 
Wade  to  the  bench,  was  one  of  a very 
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high  degree  of  excellence,  of  strength 
and  learning  of  the  bar  of  these  Reserve 
counties.  Cleveland  then  had  H.  B. 
Payne,  Andrews  before  named,  Bolton 
& Kelley,  Backus  and  others,  and  cer- 
tainly the  north  was  in  this  respect  the 
equal  of  any  part  of  Ohio.  The  prac- 
tice of  law  under  the  guidance  of  the 
bar,  with  occasional  judicious  legisla- 
tion, also  at  their  hands,  so  far  as  pro- 
cedure was  concerned,  was  very  well 
perfected,  was  really  a useful,  expedi- 
tious method  of  adjusting  the  differences 
of  men.  The  courts  were  able  and 
industrious,  and  nowhere  was  there  the 
great  drift  of  dead  wood  damming  up  the 

administration  of  the  law,  and  damning 
the  courts  and  bar  for  inequality  to  their 
duties.  A class  of  men  who  have  the 
entire  control  of  the  third  department 
of  the  government,  national  and  state, 
are  certainly  responsible  for  its  working 
power  and  efficiency.  That  it  is  now 
absurdly  behind  the  other  two  is  mainly 
their  fault.  Let  them  be  held  to  account. 

It  must  have  been  at  about  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period  that  the  en- 
counter between  Frank  Wade  and  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  occurred.  A steamer 
owned  at  Buffalo  was  libelled — we  should 
call  it  now — under  the  Ohio  statute,  in 
Ashtabula  county,  for  running  down  a 
sailing  vessel.  Fillmore  was  then  at  his 
best,  learned,  able,  handsome,  elegant, 
eloquent.  He  came  to  Jefferson  with 
the  owners  and  witnesses  to  find  out  the 
reason  of  the  detention.  There  he  met 
the  younger,  full-grown,  alert,  strong, 
comparatively  rough  Frank  Wade,  to 
whom  he  was  no  more  than  any  other 
man.  Frank  had  never  been  heard  of 


at  Buffalo,  then  the  largest  city  of  the 
lakes.  He  had  the  advantage  of  the 
home  forum.  The  case  must  have  been 
tried  before  Humphrey,  an  able  judge 
of  much  presence  and  dignity.  The 
case  was  important,  was  closely  con- 
tested, and  conducted  with  great  and 
probably  fairly  matched  ability.  The 
Buffalonians  began  by  underrating  the 
leading  counsel  for  the  plaintiff.  The 
trial  attracted  much  attention,  and  the 
Ohioans  felt  a special  pride  in  the  splen- 
did manner  in  which  their  champion 
met,  and,  as  they  claimed,  overthrew 
the  eastern  knight  supposed  to  be  peer- 
less. Victory  declared  in  his  favor,  and 
it  was  claimed  the  strangers  retired  to 
their  city  much  discomfited. f 

It  is  the  habit  of  the  multitude  to  lose 
sight  of  the  real  issue  on  trial,  and  fix  their 
gaze  on  the  leading  counsel  and  regard 
it  as  a contest  between  them  personally, 
in  which  the  best  man  wins.  There  is  less 
difference  between  fairly  good  lawyers 
than  laymen  generally  suppose.  Some- 
thing there  certainly  is  in  temperament 
and  aptitude,  dependent  upon  endow- 
ment. One  man,  strong  and  able,  a 
master  of  his  case,  arises  seeming  at  a 
distance  from  the  jury  ; he  never  over- 
comes it.  He  is  strong,  logical,  con- 
vincing. They  may  be  constrained  to 
find  for  him,  but  he  aroused  their  com- 
bativeness, arrayed  them  against  him. 
Another  gets  up  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  their  sympathies,  addresses 
them,  as  one  of  themselves.  They  go 
willingly  with  him.  They  may  be  com- 
pelled to  return  an  adverse  verdict. 

+The  late  Hon.  O.  P.  Brown,  a student  in  Wade’s 
office,  was  my  informant. 
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They  will  do  it  reluctantly.  One  man 
cannot  examine  a witness  so  as  to  get 
from  him  all  he  knows,  even  when  he  is 
anxious  to  tell  it.  Another  gets  it  all, 
and  more  too,  even  when  the  witness 
wishes  to  conceal  it.  Still  one  lawyer 
can  do  about  as  much  as  another,  and 
one  good  lawyer  is  better  than  five 
equally  good.  There  is  seldom  room 
for  more  than  two.  It  is  a mistake  to 
increase  the  number.  In  the  courts 
safety  does  not  dwell  in  a multitude  of 
counsel. 

And  so  the  years  ran  on.  The 
state  grew  in  population  and  wealth, 
the  two  lawyers  in  business,  fame  and 
influence,  the  younger  going  on  to  his 
proper  place  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in 
his  section,  giving  their  time,  talents  and 
best  labor  to  advise  and  advance  the 
material  interests  of  men  greatly  their 
inferiors.  This  was  their  business,  their 
profession,  having  few  or  no  material 
interests  of  their  own.  Wise,  sagacious 
to  counsel  others,  negligent  and  ineffic- 
ient in  the  management  of  their  own 
property  affairs.  So  the  years  bore 
them  on,  until  the  change  came  which 
necessarily  severed  their  association  and 
the  senior  from  the  bar.  As  said,  the 
state  of  Ohio  was  niggardly  in  the 
matter  of  compensation  in  its  public 
service.  The  salary  of  the  president 
judges  of  the  common  pleas  courts 
reached  a minimum  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  in  the  early  years  of  the 
reign  of  Wade  & Ranney,  the  time  of  an 
anti-lawyer  spasm.  Here  and  there  a 
fairly  good  lawyer,  who  wished  to  retire 
and  was  ambitious  to  sit  on  a bench, 
accepted  office  under  it.  There  are 


always  a set  of  legal  deadbeats,  who 
hang  about  the  courts  talking  of  other 
men’s  cases,  and  trying  the  triers  allowa- 
ble of  neither  men  or  the  gods,  who 
eagerly  sought  places  on  the  bench. 
The  act  reducing  salaries  brought  it 
within  their  hungry  reach.  The  experi- 
ment was  bad  every  way,  and  the  good 
sense,  or  the  better  sense  of  the  legisla- 
ture removed  the  poor  demagogical 
law,  and  placed  the  judiciary  on  a better 
footing. 

In  February,  1847,  the  legislature  of 
Ohio  elected  Mr.  Wade  president  judge 
of  the  third  judicial  circuit,  then  com- 
posed of  the  five  important  counties  of 
Ashtabula,  Trumbull,  Mahoning,  Port- 
age and  Summit.  That  was  the  second 
year  of  the  fateful  war  with  the  unfortu- 
nate Mexicans,  and  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista  was  fought  during  the  same  Feb- 
ruary. The  seed  once  sown  was  quick- 
ening in  the  greater  field  of  his  final 
labors.  He  was  still  unconsciously  pre- 
paring, maturing  for  the  work.  Patience 
for  a little  space.  The  time  will  be 
short.  Four  years  will  he  judge  his 
people  in  righteousness,  and  when  sum- 
moned will  then  be  surprised  as  now  by 
this  call  to  the  judgment  seat. 

The  counties  of  his  circuit  were 
among  the  most  populous,  wealthy  and 
prosperous  of  the  state.  Though  still 
largely  agricultural,  they  were  traversed 
by  canals,  infant  cities  were  springing 
up,  mines  were  opened,  and  various 
extensive  manufactories  were  coming  to 
importance.  The  new  justice  at  once 
entered  upon  his  new  duties.  He  was 
greatly  needed.  There  was  a large 
arrear  of  business  on  the  calendars.  In 
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the  five  counties  collectively,  there  would 
be  fifteen  terms  of  his  court  during  each 
year.  The  initial  days  of  the  terms  were 
fixed  by  statute.  Under  his  administra- 
tion, the  last  day  in  a given  county  was 
the  first  of  the  succeeding  in  the  next 
shire. 

No  man  ever  reached  the  bench  bet- 
ter equipped  for  its  best  and  highest 
duties  than  did  Mr.  Wade.  He  was 
of  good  age,  young  enough  to  adapt 
himself  readily  to  the  place,  a mind 
thoroughly  trained — had  acquired  the 
legal  instinct — great  capacity  for  work, 
an  even,  healthy,  good  temper,  a man 
of  secure  popularity  with  the  people, 
admired,  loved,  profoundly  respected 
by  the  bar,  he  took  his  place  not  only 
by  right  of  unsought  election,  but  the 
divine  right  of  fitness.  Imbued  with 
the  robust  spirit  of  the  common  law,  his 
native  love  of  right  and  justice  still  pre- 
vailed, and  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
enabled  him  generally  to  secure  that,  so 
strongly  entrenched  that  his  judgments 
were  rarely  disturbed. 

I was  never  in  his  court.  I was  for 
the  four  years  of  his  presiding  in  the 
adjoining  circuit.  Heard  of  him  con- 
stantly. There  now  lie  before  me  two 
well-written  accounts  of  his  career  on 
the  bench  by  lawyers  who  practiced  be- 
fore him,  both  of  whom  since  sat  on 
the  bench;*  and  I am  surrounded  by 
ample  information  from  various  sources. 
If  it  is  all  friendly,  and  from  apprecia- 
tive admirers,  it  is  to  be  said  that, 
robust,  virile  his  nature  was,  trenchant 
as  were  the  blows  he  dealt,  caustic  as  was 
his  wit,  he  never  made  enemies,  was 

*Hon.  Darius  Cadwell  and  Hon.  R.  F.  Paine. 


never  the  object  of  detraction.  The 
real  man  stood  so  palpably  before  all 
men’s  eyes  that  whoever  spoke  of  him 
praised  him,  and  often  in  terms  that 
seemed  laudatory  to  strangers. 

I once  heard  an  educated  man — a 
lawyer  and  a judge — a man  of  fine 
ability,  while  occupying  the  place  of 
presiding  judge  on  the  bench  in  Cleve- 
land, and  who  since  sat  on  the  bench 
of  the  highest  court  of  another  state, 
say  : “ I never  sat  in  the  trial  of  a case 

in  which  I cared  two  cents  which  side 
gained  it.”  This  was  a mode  of  show- 
ing his  utter  indifference.  I heard  it 
with  amazement.  He  fortified  himself 
by  quoting  a similar  declaration  of  a 
really  much  admired  judge,  well-known 
to  us  both. 

Mr.  Wade,  as  I think,  was  not  that 
sort  of  a judge.  He  saw  at  once  the 
right  of  a case.  No  man  saw  the  moral 
right,  when  involved,  quicker.  He  was, 
of  all  things,  loyal  to  the  law,  and  this, 
in  the  absence  of  a controlling  moral 
question,  was  to  prevail.  It  is  generally 
found,  when  a case  is  cleared  of  foreign 
matter,  that  the  rule  of  common  right, 
when  involved,  and  the  rule  of  the  com- 
mon law  coincide.  With  his  mastery 
of  the  law,  mastery  of  men,  he  usually 
so  shaped  a trial  that  ultimately  the 
right  prevailed.  The  American  judge 
declines  to  deal  with  the  case  itself,  in 
his  instructions  to  the  jury.  Wade’s 
ingenuity  enabled  him,  by  the  aid  of  a 
supposed  case,  to  bring  the  real  issue 
broadly  within  their  apprehension,  in 
the  clear  light  of  its  right  and  wrong. 

It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  bind  him 
with  mere  technicalities.  He  usually 
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found  a recognized  legal  way  to  the 
right.  Securely  independent,  no  con- 
siderations of  party  or  favor  to  persons 
influenced  him;  nor  was  he  ever  sus- 
pected of  being  so  influenced.  We 
have  heard  of  doctors  who  never  lost  a 
patient,  lawyers  who  never  lost  a case, 
and  of  judges  never  reversed.  To 
say  that  a judge  of  a nisi  prius  court,  in 
the  multitude  of  cases,  the  hurry  and 
pressure  of  business,  never  committed 
an  error,  would  be  a preposterous  state- 
ment. Of  Judge  Wade  this  is  quite 
true.  He  generally  gave  reasons  so  sat- 
isfactory for  his  conclusions  that,  as  a 
rule,  his  decisions  were  acquiesced  in. 
No  judge  ever  put  himself  more  unre- 
servedly on  the  record  than  did  he.  Of 
the  few  cases  taken  to  the  supreme 
court  from  him,  very  few  were  reversed. 
As  a rule,  he  was  there  held  to  be  right. 
A notable  exception  may  be  metioned. 
A case  arose  before  him  of  considerable 
difficulty.  He  gave  it  full  consideration 
and  decided  it.  It  was  taken  to  the 
supreme  court  and  there  reversed.  On 
mandate  it  came  up  before  him.  He 
disregarded  the  mandate  and  followed 
his  own  first  decision,  and  such  was  his 
judgment.  “But,  your  honor,  the  su- 
preme court  reversed  your  former  judg- 
ment ! ” exclaimed  the  now  re-beaten 
counsel.  “Yes,  so  I have  heard.  I 
will  give  them  a chance  to  get  right,” 
was  the  quiet  reply.  It  was  again  taken 
to  the  supreme  court  and  re-presented 
there,  and  this  time  with  Judge  Wade’s 
reported  opinion.  On  reconsideration 
this  was  found  to  be  the  better  rule. 
The  court,  instead  of  attaching  him  for 
contempt,  reversed  itself  and  affirmed 


his  last  judgment.  This  must  be  the 
one  unique  instance  of  adherence  to 
first  impressions  by  a subordinate  court 
in  the  judicial  history  of  an  English 
speaking  people,  and  honorable  to  both 
courts.* 

There  used  to  be  much  “retaxing  of 
cost  bills”  by  the  court,  bills  of  the  cost 
in  cases  as  made  up  by  the  clerk,  under 
the  sometimes  obscure  statutes,  often  of 
no  little  difficulty.  Such  a case  before 
him  may  be  mentioned,  as  more  illus- 
trative of  his  character  as  a man  than 
of  his  learning,  perhaps,  as  a judge. 
The  case  was  quite  fully  presented  and 
taken  under  consideration.  On  his  re- 
turn at  the  ensuing  term  it  was  called 
up,  talked  over,  and  with  a promise  to 
“dispose  of  it”  at  the  next,  the  third 
term,  he  took  refuge  in  the  causes  await- 
ing him  in  the  next  county.  That  the 
third  term  lapsed,  he  was  closing  up  the 
final  session,  settling  exceptions  and 
journal  entries  (the  Yankee  lawyers  of 
the  Reserve  of  that  day  were  very  par- 
ticular about  these),  was  about  to  order 
adjournment  sine  die , when  the  nervous 
counsel  ventured  to  remind  him  of  the 
mooted  matter  of  costs.  “ Mr.  clerk, 
what  is  the  amount  in  dispute  ? ” he 

asked.  “ Nine  dollars  and cents,” 

was  the  reply.  “ I’ll  pay  the thing, f” 

he  observed  as  to  himself,  throwing  a 
ten-dollar  bill  down  to  the  clerk  with 
“ Enter  the  costs  satisfied.  Mr.  sheriff, 
adjourn  the  court  without  day.”  It 
was  disposed  of. 

* Judge  Cadwill. 

+If  the  curious  reader  should  fill  the  above  blank 
with  an  English  damned , he  might  do  the  otherwise 
model  judge  and  history  no  injustice. 
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Judge  Wade’s  industry  was  great ; his 
faculty  for  the  dispatch  of  business  re- 
markable. The  bar  was  worked  to  its 
fullest  capacity  by  him ; the  over-heavy 
calendars  were  brought  within  working 
compass,  and  the  shortening  years 
ran  on. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1857,  while 
presiding  on  the  bench  at  Akron  (county 
of  Summit),  a telegram  was  handed  him, 
announcing  his  election  to  the  senate  of 
the  United  States  for  a full  constitu- 
tional term.  He  read  it,  handed  it 
down  to  a gentleman  of  the  bar  near 
him,  and  went  on  with  the  pending  trial, 
as  if  no  unusual  thing  had  occurred.  In 
one  way  it  was  the  usual.  The  position, 
in  many  respects  the  most  honorable 
and  desirable  in  the  Republic,  came 
unsought,  unexpected.  The  unexpected 
ruled  his  life  in  the  matter  of  the  public 
service.  He  was  aware  that  his  name 
had  been  mentioned  at  the  state  capital 
during  the  winter  in  connection  with  the 
pending  senatorial  election.  The  selec- 
tion of  himself,  finally,  to  fill  the  august 
place,  was  a complete  surprise. 

His  all  too  short  service  on  the  bench 
was  now  concluded.  Had  he  not  been 
called  to  a higher  field,  we  should  greatly 
regret  it;  had  he  in  any  way  failed  in 
this  new  field,  we  should  deeply  deplore 
it.  He  had  the  making  of  a great  judge. 
In  his  obedience  to  this  last  call,  the 
administration  of  domestic  justice  suf- 
fered a loss  never  fully  repaired.  While 
the  state  lost  it,  the  Republic,  the  cause 
of  broad  national  justice,  the  large  cause 
of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  men,  were 
large  gainers.  On  the  twenty-seventh 
of  March  following  his  election,  a bar 


meeting  was  called  at  Akron  to  take 
leave  of  Mr.  Wade  as  judge.  Many 
able  men  of  the  three  political  parties 
were  present,  and  several  from  points 
remote.  The  attendance  was  large,  and 
with  entire  unanimity  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing as  their  sentiments  on  the  occa- 
sion : 

Resolved,  That,  as  members  of  the  bar,  we  cannot 
but  regret  the  departure  of  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Wade 
from  his  position  as  president  judge  of  the  Third 
judicial  circuit,  a position  he  has  maintained  with 
dignity,  courtesy,  impartiality  and  ability  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  himself  and  the  common 
public  suitors,  and  improvement  of  the  bar. 

Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  him  upon  his 
election  to  the  highest  legislative  council  of  the 
nation,  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  our  confi- 
dence that  he  will  discharge  the  functions  of  his  new 
office  with  the  same  extended  intelligence,  high 
integrity  and  sound  judgment  that  distinguished 
him  upon  the  bench. 

From  the  Mahoning  Index  of  Febru- 
ary 22, 1850,  a Democratic  organ,  edited 
by  a prominent  Democratic  leader,  I 
quote  the  opinion  of  a hostile  political 
partisan  contained  in  a single  paragraph. 
Speaking  of  Wade  while  presiding  in  the 
Mahoning  county  court  of  common 
pleas,  he  said : 

Our  court  of  common  pleas  has  been  in  session 
since  the  twelfth,  Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best,  judge  for  the  people  and  justice  in 
the  state,  presiding  ; a man  of  superior  legal  attain- 
ment, and  one  that  the  bar  and  the  community  may 
well  be  proud  of. 

These  papers  are  but  preliminary  to 
the  large  work  before  us.  It  will  now 
be  necessary  to  turn  back  to  Mr.Wade’s 
election  to  the  state  senate,  make  brief 
mention  of  service  there  and  before  the 
people  as  a popular  political  teacher 
and  speaker,  and  also  make  a rapid  sur- 
vey of  the  rise  and  status  of  the  slave 
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power  at  the  time  of  his  first  assault 
upon  it  to  his  election  to  the  national 
senate,  from  which  time  his  personal 
history  will  be  drawn  against  its  gigantic 
struggle  as  a shifting  background,  nec- 


essary to  be  studied  with  some  care  to 
an  accurate  apprehension  of  his  services 
and  character  as  a senator  and  a patriot. 

A.  G.  Riddle. 


EARLY  LIBRARIES  OF  CINCINNATI. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

A special  report  on  the  “ Public  Li- 
braries of  the  United  States  of  America, 
their  History,  Condition  and  Manage- 
ment,” was  issued  by  Hon.  John  Eaton, 
commissioner  of  education  in  1876. 
To  that  report  the  writer  of  this  article 
contributed  a sketch  of  the  “ Public 
Libraries  of  Cincinnati,”  in  which  it  is 
asserted  that  “to  the  founders  of  Cin- 
cinnati belongs  the  credit  of  having 
instituted  the  first  public  library  within 
the  Northwestern  Territory.”  The  ac- 
curacy of  this  statement  was  called  in 
question  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Walker  of  Athens, 
Ohio,  who,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Eaton, 
dated  November  8,  1877,  claimed  pri- 
ority of  establishment  for  the  noted 
“Coon  Skin  Library,”  or  Western  Li- 
brary Association,  of  which  an  excellent 
account  is  given  by  A.  G.  Brown*  of 
Athens,  Ohio,  in  the  Magazine  of 
Western  History  for  March,  1885. 

Mr.  Eaton  sent  a copy  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ker’s communication  to  Robert  Clarke, 
the  well  known  publisher  of  the  1 Ohio 
Valley  Historical  Series,’  and  also  wrote 
as  follows : 

*Thc  author  of  the  sketch  here  referred  to  is 
wrongly  given  in  the  March  number  (1885)  of  this 
Magazine.  It  was  written  by  Hon.  John  Welch  of 
Athens,  O. 


Mr.  Venable  of  your  city  contributed  to  the 
report  the  paper  on  Libraries  in  Cincinnati,  begin- 
ning on  page  898,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the 
Cincinnati  Library  and  the  Coon  Skin  Library.  If 
convenient,  you  would  oblige  me  by  bringing  Mr. 
Waker’s  communication  to  the  attention  of  that 
gentleman,  who  doubtless  familiarized  himself  with 
the  history  of  these  libraries  in  the  preparation  of  his 
paper. 

Mr.  Clarke  not  only  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  communication,  but  most 
generously  and  graciously  undertook  to 
prove,  and  did  prove,  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Eaton  and  also  in  a carefully  prepared 
paper  read  before  the  Historical  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  that  the 
Cincinnati  library  was  established  in 
1802,  about  two  years  previous  to  the 
actual  beginning  of  the  Coon  Skin 
library. 

The  discussions  just  mentioned  oc- 
curred in  1877.  But  in  June,  1879,  an 
article  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Presi- 
dent I.  W.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  of  Marietta, 
which  proves  conclusively  that  neither 
the  Coon  Skin  library  nor  the  Cincin- 
nati library  was  the  first  public  library 
in  the  Northwestern  Territory. 

Doctor  Andrews  shows,  by  most  con- 
clusive evidence,  that  a public  library, 
fully  organized,  with  stockholders,  offi- 
cers and  books , existed  at  Belpre  in  1796. 
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It  was  first  known  as  the  Putnam  Family- 
library,  and  afterwards  as  the  Belpre 
library,  and  still  later,  the  Belpre  Farm- 
er’s library. 

Dr.  Andrews’  article  was  printed  in 
the  Marietta  Register , and  copied  into 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  June  21,  1879. 

CINCINNATI  LIBRARY. 

Robert  Clarke  says:  “In  February, 
1802,  two  years  previous  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  library  at  Ames,  the 
citizens  of  this  thriving  little  town,  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  desire  for  mental 
improvement,  met  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  a library. 
A subscription  paper  was  drawn  up,  and 
was  soon  filled  with  well-known  names. 
This  original  paper  now  lies  before  me, 
and  as  it  has  never,  so  far  as  I know, 
appeared  in  print,  I here  copy  it  entire : ” 

CINCINNATI  LIBRARY. 

At  a meeting  held  on  Saturday  evening,  13th  in- 
stant, at  Mr.  Yeatman’s  tavern,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  establishment  of  a public  library  in 
the  town  of  Cincinnati,  Messrs.  Jacob  Burner,  Martin 
Baum  and  Lewis  Kerr  were  appointed  a committee 
to  open  a subscription  for  carrying  the  above  project 
into  effect. 

The  committee,  therefore,  respectfully  submit  the 
following  form  to  the  public  for  subscription : 

We,  the  subscribers,  being  desirous  of  establishing 
a public  library  in  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  agree  to 
take  as  many  shares  in  the  stock  of  such  an  institu- 
tion as  are  annexed  to  our  names  respectively,  and 
pay  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  for  each 
share. 

Cincinnati,  February  15,  1802. 

Arthur  St.  Clair,  2;  Peyton  Short,  2;  Cornelius 
R.  Sedam,  2 ; Samuel  C.  Vance,  2 ; James  Walker, 
1 ; S.  S.  Kerr,  2 ; James  Findlay,  2 ; Jeremiah  Hunt, 
2 ; Griffin  Yeatman,  1 ; Martin  Baum,  2 ; C.  Kill- 
gore,  1;  P.  P.  Stuart,  1;  W.  Stanley,  1;  Jacob 
White,  2;  Patrick  Dickey,  1;  C.  Avery,  1 ; John 
Reily,  1 ; John  R.  Mills,  1 ; Jacob  Burnet,  1 ; Jona- 
than Smith  Findlay,  1 ; William  Ruffin,  x ; Joseph 


Prince,  1 ; David  E.  Wade,  1 ; Isaac  Van  Huys,  1 ; 
Joel  Williams,  1. 

In  all  thirty-four  shares,  making  three 
hundred  and  forty  dollars.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  great  scarcity  of 
money  at  the  time,  this  was  an  exceed- 
ingly liberal  subscription  and  must  have 
secured  for  them  a respectable  library. 
In  a note  on  the  back  of  the  subscrip- 
tion list  it  is  stated  that  “the  library 
went  into  operation  March  6,  1802. 
Lewis  Kerr  was  chosen  librarian.” 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  as  early 
as  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1802,  Mr.  A. 
Carey  of  Philadelphia  advertised  in  the 
Western  Spy  and  Hamilton  Gazette  as 
follows : 

PUBLIC  AUCTION. 

Will  be  offered  for  sale,  on  Tuesday,  the  second 
day  of  February,  at  the  court  house,  in  Cincinnati,  a 
handsome  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Clarke  very  reasonably  conj  ectures 
that  “these  advertisements,  with  the 
original  manuscript  subscription  list, 
show  that  the  project  was  hastily  con- 
ceived and  promptly  carried  out,  doubt- 
less in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Carey  and  his  handsome 
collection.”  Of  the  subsequent  history 
of  this  library  no  records  have  been 
found. 

THE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

The  second  public  library  of  Cincin- 
nati was  opened  in  1814.  Rare  copies 
exist  of  a ‘ Systematic  Catalogue  of 
Books  Belonging  to  the  Circulating 
Library  Society  of  Cincinnati,  to  which 
are  prefixed  an  Historical  Preface,  the 
Act  of  Incorporation,  and  By-Laws  of 
the  Society.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Cincinnati:  Printed 
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by  Looker,  Palmer  & Reynolds,  1816.’ 
The  “ Historical  Preface”  evidently  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  president 
of  the  society,  tells  us  that  “in  the 
autumn  of  1808  several  persons  desirous 
of  seeing  a public  library  established  in 
Cincinnati,  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  to  the  legislature  of  the  state 
for  a law  of  incorporation ; ” that  a peti- 
tion and  draft  of  bill  were  forwarded, 
but  “ for  reasons  not  discovered  to 
the  petitioners,  their  prayer  was  not 
granted;”  that  in  18 n “the  project 
was  again  revived,  and  a subscription 
paper  circulated  by  George  Turner,  esq., 
with  considerable  success.”  A meeting 
of  subscribers  was  held,  a constitution 
adopted,  and  finally  a charter  of  incor- 
poration was  secured.  The  “Preface” 
goes  on  to  record  that  “on  the  sixteenth 
of  April,  1814,  the  library  containing 
little  over  three  hundred  volumes  was 
opened.  To  effect  an  immediate  in- 
crease of  this  diminutive  collection  was 
regarded  as  a great  desideratum ; and  in 
addition  to  a pressing  call  for  the  unpaid 
subscriptions,  the  directors  resolved 
upon  and  succeeded  in  borrowing  from 
several  persons  small  sums  of  money  on 
a credit  of  three  years  without  interest, 
and  of  purchasing  from  others  a number 
of  valuable  books  on  the  same  terms.” 
The  first  purchase  of  books  (two  hundred 
and  fifty  volumes)  was  made  at  Phila- 
delphia in  the  summer  of  1815.  In  the 
same  year,  “the  trustees  of  Miami  uni- 
versity authorized  a committee  of  that 
board  to  examine  the  books  belonging 
to  that  institution,  and  dispose  of  such 
as  were  not  essential  to  its  library.  Of 
the  books  thus  rejected,  a committee 


of  the  directors  of  the  Library  Society 
purchased,  on  credit,  one  hundred  vol- 
umes, many  of  which  are  well  suited  to 
the  popular  taste.”  “In  the  autumn  the 
board  vested  one  of  its  members,  about 
to  visit  the  eastern  cities,  with  discre- 
tionary power  to  purchase  books.  The 
fruits  of  this  delegation  were  about  four 
hundred  volumes,  among  which  are 
many  rare  and  valuable  works.”  The 
interesting  document  we  quote  is  dated 
October  17,  1816,  and  signed  by  Daniel 
Drake,  president,  and  Jessee  Embree, 
secretary.  The  preface  concludes  as 
follows : 

For  the  present  year  it  has  been'found  absolutely 
necessary  to  increase  the  annual  assessments  ($1)  a 
hundred  per  cent.  To  this  measure  no  reasonable 
shareholder  will  object  after  a moment’s  reflection. 
In  all  similar  institutions  there  is  a contribution  of 
this  kind,  and  in  most  of  those  with  which  the 
directors  have  any  acquaintance,  it  is  greater  than 
that  under  consideration.  Without  it,  no  public 
library  can  flourish. 

The  directors  of  the  Circulating  Li- 
brary in  1816  were,  Daniel  Drake,  Jesse 
Embree,  William  S.  Hatch,  Thomas 
Peirce,  Peyton  S.  Symmes,  David  Wade, 
Micajah  T.  Williams.  The  librarian  was 
David  Cathcart. 

The  library  contained  about  one 
thousand  four  hundred  volumes,  value 
estimated  at  three  thousand  dollars. 
The  books  were  classified  in  the  cata- 
logue under  these  heads : Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, Agriculture  and  the  Veterinary 
Art,  Botany  and  Medicine,  Biography, 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  the  Arts, 
Drama,  Education  and  Polite  Litera- 
ture, Geography  and  Topography,  Civil 
History,  Law  and  Politics,  Moral  Phil- 
osophy, Military  Tactics,  Modern  Clas- 
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sics,  Miscellany,  Natural  History,  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  and  Mathematics, 
Novels,  Political  Economy,  Statistics 
and  Commerce,  Philology,  Periodical 
Works,  Poetry,  Theology  and  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
Donations. 

Among  the  donors  to  this  ambitious 
collection  were  Christopher  Anthony,  S. 
D.  Baldwin,  Wm.  H.  Benton,  William 
Corry,  Daniel  Drake,  Professor  Hosack 
of  New  York,  William  S.  Hatch,  Samuel 
Lowry,  James  H.  Looker,  Professor  E. 
D.  Mansfield  of  the  Military  academy, 
West  Point,  Josiah  Meigs  of  Washington, 
Richard  Marsh,  Thomas  Rawlins,  Pey- 
ton S.  Symmes,  Cleves  Short  and  David 
Wade. 

In  the  departments  of  history,  law 
and  theology,  this  early  library  was  well 
supplied.  It  contained,  in  biography, 
Boswell’s  ‘ Johnson,’  Johnson’s  ‘ Poets,’ 
Marshall’s  ‘ Washington,’  Roscoe’s  ‘Lo- 
renzo de  Medici,’  Southey’s  ‘Nelson,’ 
Voltaire’s  ‘Peter,  the  Great,’  and 
‘ Charles  XII.’  Under  the  head  Modern 
Classics  it  included  ‘The  Adventurer,’ 
‘The  Tattler,’  ‘The  Spectator,’  ‘The 
Guardian’  ‘The  Rambler,’  the  works  of 
Bacon,  Beatty,  Sterne  and  Swift,  John- 
son’s ‘Rasselas’  and  Irving’s  ‘Salma- 
gundi.’ Fiction  and  poetry  were  repre- 
sented by  Edgeworth,  Hannah  Moore, 
Madam  d’Arblay,  Madam  de  Stael,  Cer- 
vantes, Mrs.  Opie,  Henry  Brooks, 
Smollett,  Mackenzie,  Rousseau,  Miss 
Porter,  Mrs.  Hofiland,  Holcroft,  Gold- 
smith, Akenside,  Beattie,  Barlow,  Butler, 
Burns,  Bloomfield,  Byron,  Crabbe,  Cow- 
per,  Campbell,  Darwin,  Dryden,  Fre- 
nau,  Gray,  Hogg,  Homer,  House, 


Moore,  Montgomery,  Pope,  Southey, 
Thompson,  Trumbull,  Scott. 

Some  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Circulating 
Library  society  are  curious  in  their 
minute  stringency  of  detail.  For  ex- 
ample : 

Every  shareholder  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  library  two  volumes  for  each  share  he  may  hold 
therein. 

All  persons  are  debarred  from  the  privilege  of 
lending  any  book  taken  out  of  the  library  to  a non- 
shareholder, under  the  penalty  of  one  dollar  for  every 
such  offense. 

The  time  for  detaining  a book  out  of  the  library 
shall  be:  for  a duodecimo,  or  any  number  of  a 
periodical  journal,  one  week ; for  an  octavo,  two 
weeks;  for  a quarto,  three  weeks;  and  fora  folio, 
four  weeks.  And  if  any  book  be  not  returned  ac- 
cording to  the  times  specified,  there  shall  be  paid  a 
fine  of  six  and  one-quarter  cents,  for  a duodecimo, 
twelve  and  a half  cents  for  an  octavo,  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a quarto  or  folio  volume,  and  the  fines 
shall  be  respectively  doubled  on  every  succeeding 
week,  until  they  shall  amount  to  the  value  of  the 
book.  Provided , That  the  above  periods  be  ex- 
tended two  weeks  to  persons  resident  in  the  country. 

A deposit  of  five  dollars  shall  be  made  with  the 
librarian  by  every  shareholder  on  receiving  a volume 
of  the  ‘Cyclopaedia’  (Rees),  ‘Wilson’s  Ornithology,' 
or  the  ‘ English  and  Classical  Dictionary.’ 

Mansfield  & Drakes’  ‘Cincinnati  in 
1826’  informs  us  that  the  Circulating 
Library  “is  kept  in  one  of  the  lower 
rooms  of  the  college  edifice,  where 
access  may  be  had  to  it  every  Saturday 
afternoon.”  The  “college  edifice”  was 
the  original  Cincinnati  college  building, 
first  known  as  the  Lancastrian  seminary, 
from  the  fact  that  a large  school  on 
the  Lancastrian  method  was  conducted 
there  in  1815,  by  Edmund  Harrison, 
under  the  presidency  of  Jacob  Burnet, 
author  of  ‘Notes  on  the  Northwestern 
Territory.’  Eventually,  for  some  reason 
unknown  to  the  writer,  the  books  were 
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boxed  up  and  packed  away  in  the  cellar 
of  a book-store  on  Main  street.  Here 
they  remained  for  several  years,  gather- 
ing dampness  and  mold,  until  Rev.  J.  H. 
Perkins,  author  of  the  invaluable  ‘West- 
ern Annals/  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  overhauling  the  boxes  and  bringing 
their  neglected  contents  to  the  light. 
Many  of  the  books  were  entirely  ruined. 
The  treasured  volumes  of  ‘Wilson’s 
Ornithology’  fell  to  pieces  of  their  own 
weight.  Such  of  the  books  as  were  in 
tolerable  condition  were  selected  and 
placed  upon  the  shelves  of  the  library 
of  the  Ohio  Mechanics’  Institute,  a 
harbor  destined  to  receive  the  drifting 
remnants  of  several  pioneer  collec- 
tions. 

The  history  of  the  Circulating  Library 
reflects  vividly  the  kind  and  degree  of 
culture  possessed  by  the  Queen  City 
of  the  west  in  her  ambitious  youth. 
The  kind  was  practical,  the  degree  high 
enough  to  grasp  the  relations  of  reading 
with  academic  training,  and  to  stimulate 
several  original  literary  enterprises.  The 
seminary,  which  grew  up  with  the  libra'ry 
and  was  nourished  by  it,  was  the  first 
important  school  in  the  city.  The  men 
whose  provincial  enthusiasm  over  a few 
hundred  books  provokes  a smile,  in- 


cluded in  their  number  some  authors  not 
to  be  despised. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this 
library  society,  the  entire  population  of 
the  Queen  City  was  less  than  six  thou- 
sand. In  1813,  according  to  a census 
taken  by  order  of  the  town  council,  the 
population  was  only  four  thousand. 
However,  there  was  a high  degree  of 
intelligence  among  the  citizens,  and  a 
zealous  public  spirit.  Many  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Cincinnati  were  educated 
persons,  and  had  a correct  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  books,  schools,  and  like 
means  of  intellectual  cultivation.  The 
decade  extending  from  1810  to  1820, 
which  includes  the  period  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Circulating  Library, 
seems  to  have  been  a time  of  considera- 
ble literary  activity  and  productiveness 
in  the  young  metropolis  of  the  Miami 
country.  It  was  then  that  permanent 
newspapers  were  established  here,  then 
that  books  were  first  made  in  Ohio,  that 
schools  received  special  attention,  that 
libraries  came  into  popular  demand, 
and  that  science  and  art  found  here 
true  devotees.  An  association  for  liter- 
ary and  scientific  improvement  was 
established,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
accomplished  Josiah  Meigs. 


W.  H.  Venable. 
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DETROIT  DURING  REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS. 


One  hundred  years  ago  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  had  terminated,  with  the 
English  still  in  full  possession  of  Detroit, 
and  determined  to  retain  control.  What 
was  known  as  the  west  had  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty  of  1782;  but  it  was  claimed  that 
deception  had  been  practiced,  that  the 
boundary  was  indefinite,  and  that  the 
treaty  was  not  binding  because  certain 
states  had  failed  to  pay  their  English 
debts.  It  was  under  these  conditions 
and  while  negotiations  for  the  delivery 
of  the  western  posts  were  in  progress, 
Colonel  De  Peyster  being  in  command 
of  Detroit,  that  on  a bright  morning  in 
June  his  majesty’s  schooner  the  Faith , 
from  Fort  Niagara,  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Detroit,  bringing  supplies  of  salted 
meats,  oatmeal,  and  gunpowder  for  the 
garrison,  and  also  some  general  mer- 
chandise. Availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  several  officers’  wives  were 
making  the  trip  in  order  to  join  their 
husbands  at  Detroit.  Among  them  was 
the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Pool  of  England, 
then  stationed  at  this  post.  It  was  the 
first  voyage  of  most  of  the  ladies  through 
the  strait,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
were  enthusiastic,  for  beautiful  as  the 
scenery  is  now,  it  was  then  much  more 
captivating.  The  islands  were  all 
densely  wooded;  deer,  bears,  and  turkeys 


peopled  the  steep  and  thicketed  banks, 
and  along  the  shores  innumerable  ducks 
were  diving  amid  the  white  and  blue  of 
the  pond-lily  and  the  sweet-flag,  while 
here  and  there  the  smoke  of  wigwams 
streamed  upward  through  the  trees. 

But  hark  ! what  loud  and  lusty  song 
is  this  that  greets  the  passengers  ? It 
seems  to  come  from  just  beyond  that 
bend,  which  sailors  call  the  point. 

The  voices  are  in  tune, 

And  the  oars  keep  time, 

The  rowers  seem  merry  and  free. 

Ah  ! here  they  are,  true  relics  of  the  old 
regime,  the  veritable  couriers-de-bois  of 
the  days  of  Cadillac,  in  one  of  those 
wonderful  Mackinaw  canoes.  The  boat 
is  of  birch  bark,  thirty-five  feet  long  and 
six  feet  wide;  she  carries  twice  a ton, 
and  yet  she  rides  the  water  as  graceful 
as  a swan.  Look  at  those  bales  of  furs  ! 
That  tarpaulin  covers  their  blankets  and 
their  food.  See  those  bronzed  and 
bearded  faces;  notice  the  muscular 
action  of  those  well- developed  arms. 
The  boatmen  sing  in  perfect  time,  and 
the  birds  along  the  shore  fill  out  the 
cheerful  chorus.  Meanwhile  the  Faith 
moves  onward  through  the  strait  and 
signs  of  habitation  increasingly  appear, 
most  noticeable  of  all  are  the  round- 
towered  and  red-painted  windmills  with 
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broad  arms  that  loom  against  the  clear 
blue  sky. 

“Is  this  Holland?”  asks  one  of  the 
ladies,  “or  are  we  in  that  fairyland 
where  brownies  grind  the  grain  ? 

Just  then  the  breeze  freshened,  filling 
the  sails  of  the  vessel;  the  wings  of  the 
mills  also  felt  the  air,  and  waved  their 
welcome  to  the  voyageurs. 

As  the  schooner  moved  along,  the 
ribbon  farms,  each  fronting  a narrow 
strip  of  shore  and  stretching  back 
towards  the  woods,  grew  more  numerous, 
and  the  voyageurs  yielding  fully  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  became  more  and 
more  appreciative. 

See  those  monstrous  trees,  quite  near 
the  bank ; they  tower  aloft,  overtopping 
all  the  others.  Gigantic  pear-trees  from 
Normandy ! Nowhere  else  in  all  the 
land  does  such  a sight  appear.  “ Look,” 
says  another,  at  “those  wild  vines,  how 
they  leap  from  tree  to  tree,  forming  a 
natural  arbor  ’neath  which  one  might  lie, 
sheltered  all  day  long,  and  gaze  upon 
the  river.”  Yes,  and  there  are  orchards 
too.  This  region  is  famous  for  its  apples 
and  sweet  pears.  How  fragrant  and  fresh 
these  south  winds  blow.  Surely  this  is 
Acadia  or  Utopia,  or  a land  fairer  still, 
with  the  beauties  of  both  combined. 
Low  log-houses  with  steep  roofs  thatched 
with  bark,  dot  the  banks  at  regular 
intervals,  one  to  every  farm.  Their 
white  chimneys  seem  whiter  still  by 
contrast  with  the  gray  and  brown  of 
the  roofs,  and  the  green  foliage  of  the 
trees. 

“Captain,”  says  Mrs.  England,  “what 
stream  is  this  we’re  passing  now,  near 
where  the  river  bends  northeast?” 


“That  is  Cabacier’s,  and  yonder  are 
his  house  and  mill.” 

“See  ! a canoe  shoots  from  the  stream 
and  crosses  in  our  wake.  That  French 
girl  paddles  her  canoe  with  wondrous 
skill  and  grace.  Now  another  darts  from 
yonder  shore,  and — yes  ; he  was  ex- 
pected ! she  no  longer  plies  the  oar,  but 
side  by  side  the  two  boats  drift,  while 
we  move  on.” 

Another  stream  now  comes  in  view — 
the  Savoyard. 

It  skirts  about  the  town 
A natural  moat,  where  dug-outs  float, 

For  traffic  up  and  down. 

The  stockade  now  is  plainly  seen : Its 
high  pickets,  close  set  and  sharp  pointed, 
guard  the  town,  and,  on  the  higher 
ground  beyond,  the  guns  of  Fort  Ler- 
noult  glisten  in  the  sunlight.  Hark ! 
they  signal  us.  The  cannon  booms 
from  the  battery  at  the  water’s  edge, 
and  now  the  flag  appears,  and  the  royal 
standard  of  King  George,  bright  red, 
with  corner  of  white  cross  bars,  floats 
out  upon  the  air.  Surely  we  may  feel 
glad  ! The  flag  to  us  means  safety  and 
protection. 

Well,  here  we  are  at  last,  and  from 
the  high  banks  our  friends  come  hurry- 
ing down.  Lay  to,  and  let  the  anchor 
drop.  This  is  the  king’s  wharf,  and  we 
are  welcome. 

“Ah,  Colonel,  I am  glad  to  see  and 
hear  you  once  again.  What  new  hon- 
ors have  you  won  from  Burns,*  and 
what’s  your  latest  pun?  ” 

“The  Indians,  do  you  clothe  them 
well,  and  give  them  corn  and  rum?” 

*De  Peyster  was  a personal  friend  of  the  great 
Scotch  poet. 
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“Who  led  the  dance  last  night,  and 
what’s  the  news  from  home?” 

“Hold!  let’s  on  these  ponies  and 
canter  to  the  town.” 

“These  friends?  There  comes  an 
escort  who  will  take  them  home.” 

“ What,  streets  ? W ell,  this  is  quaint  in- 
deed. Why,  you  can  almost  touch  each 
roof.  The  houses,  however,  look  real 
cozy,  and  they  are  safe  of  course,  within 
the  palisade.” 

“Why,  Pool!  and  where  were  you? 
The  colonel  met  me  at  the  boat.  Busy? 
Well,  I knew  ’twas  so.  Is  this  the 
house? ” 

“Yes,  and  may  St.  James  defend,  we 
are  lodged  upon  his  street.  This  is  our 
room,  low  but  large.” 

“Anywhere  with  you!” 

“The  dormers  will  give  air,  and  the 
walls  lined  with  deerskins  will  vanquish 
winter’s  cold.  These  beams  must  be  of 
cedar.  Yes,  it  still  perfumes  the  room. 
With  Indian  mats  for  curtains,  and  rugs 
from  bear  and  deer,  ’twill  be  a pleasant 
home.” 

“Dinner?  I am  glad.  I’m  hungry 
as  a bear.” 

“Broiled  whitefish,  did  you  say? 
Roast  duck  and  wild  turkey,  with  cran- 
berries; rabbit  pie,  Indian  samp  and 
wild  honey,  with  shrub  and  muscatelle, 
and  real  Jamaica  rum  for  those  who 
tarry  after  we  have  left  the  room.  Well, 
we  must  keep  this  country,  that  is  sure. 
I’m  glad  you  asked  De  Peyster  and 
Macomb  to  dine.  I know  they  will  be 
pleased.” 

“What  perfect  servants  these  Paw- 
nees make ! Black  Nance  and  Jim 
could  do  no  better.  I hear  some  green 


slaves  have  lately  come  from  Albany. 
I wish  those  joy  that  have  the  training 
of  these  new  importations.” 

“Poor  fellows,  some  have  found  hard 
masters.  I think  the  governor  should 
interfere,  to  mitigate  the  treatment  they 
receive.” 

“What’s  this,  a peach?  Yes,  and  a 
poem  too.  Ah ! the  colonel  is  still 
poetical.  Let’s  see  what  now  has  left 
his  pen” : 

" Accept,  fair  Ann,  I do  beseech, 

This  tempting  gift,  a clingstone  peach, 

The  finest  fruit  I culled  from  three, 

Which  you  may  safely  take  from  me. 

Should  Pool  request  to  share  the  favor, 

Eat  you  the  peach,  give  him  the  flavor, 

Which  surely  he  can’t  take  amiss, 

When  ’tis  so  heightened  by  your  kiss.” 

“Ah!  Colonel,  he  shall  have  them 
both,  when  we’re  alone  again.” 

“Mr.  Macomb,  what’s  this  I hear? 
Are  you  trying  to  tempt  the  whole  com- 
munity to  gather  at  your  store?  Such 
lovely  crimson  satins  and  straw-colored 
silks,  as  I am  told,  were  never  seen  be- 
fore; and  those  new  styles  of  high- 
heeled  slippers  with  bows  of  gilded 
leather.  Save  two  pair  at  least  for  me  : 
I’m  coming  down  to-morrow.” 

“You’ve  other  goods,  you  say.  Yes, 
I know  of  some,  for  the  manifest  of 
goods  on  board  the  boat  was  plain,  and 
a box  was  broken  on  the  way.” 

“When  I come,  pray  keep  those  hor- 
rid knives  hidden  out  of  sight.  I can- 
not bear  to  see — ’tis  bad  enough  to 
know — that  Indians  buy,  and  that  you 
sell  such  dreadful  wares.” 

“The  rebels  must  be  punished,  do 
you  say?  Yes,  of  course;  but  is  there 
not  some  better  and  more  Christian  way 
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than  to  encourage  savages  to  scalp  our 
former  friends?” 

“Take  care!  say  you?  Oh,  never 
fear  for  me.  I know  of  rebel  sympa- 
thizers, even  in  this  room,  that  wish  and 
wait  for  the  day  when  we  shall  leave 
this  post.  But  as  for  me,  I love  the 
service  and  am  a loyal  subject  of  the 
king.  Good-bye,  I’ll  see  you  at  the 
wedding.” 

“Thank  fortune,  Pool,  we’re  here  at 
last.” 

“ Yes,  and  everybody  else  of  any  note 
in  town.  The  bride’s  a special  favorite, 
her  father’s  farm’s  the  oldest  on  the 
river,  and  the  family  are  accounted 
among  the  very  best.  The  groom  is  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Rangers.  He  is  a well- 
known  and  noble  son  of  a worthy  Eng- 
lish sire,  and  a real  acquisition  to  our 
society.  At  other  posts  he  kept  aloof 
from  all  entanglements,  but  soon  after 
coming  here  he  surrendered,  and  to- 
night will  formally  capitulate.” 

“I’m  glad  it’s  so  near  over.  Those 
who  attend  St.  Anne’s  have  been  on  tip- 
toe many  days ; they’ve  heard  the  bans 
three  times.” 

“Look,  Pool,  see  how  queer  that 
woman’s  dressed.  I’m  glad  I came; 
there’s  one  at  least  that’s  honored  the 
occasion  with  a new  dress;  and  it  fits 
me  like  a glove.” 

“Those  maidens  in  blue  kirtles  show 
off  well.  Short  dresses  are  becoming 
with  a neat  and  glossy  shoe.” 

“But  see!  the  notary  has  come, 
with  paper  and  ink-horn.  He  reads 
the  wedding  contract,  which  specifies 
at  length  the  dowry  of  the  bride,  and 
in  it  all  the  guests  are  named,  with 


their  relationship,  if  any,  to  bride  and 
groom.” 

“ Hush ! there  they  come,  the  bride 
in  white  satin  with  long  and  pointed 
waist,  and  a full  skirt,  without  a train. 
The  groom  in  uniform  looks  every  inch 
a man.  And  now  the  ceremony  has  be- 
gun. Priest  Frechette  stands  before 
them  in  straight  and  long  black  gown,  he 
counsels  and  then  marries  them  in  sac- 
ramental form;  and  when  his  prayer  is 
done,  with  grave  and  easy  tone  De 
Peyster  reads  the  English  service,  and 
promises  are  duly  made,  and  the  pair 
are  doubly  wed.  Congratulations  are 
now  given  and  kisses  are  bestowed,  and 
jokes  and  fun  begin.” 

“In  that  small  room  upon  the  west  is 
a tankard  full  of  home-brewed  ale,  and 
beside  it  pitchers  for  hard  cider,  and 
they  are  frequently  refilled,  and  there  is 
cake  for  all.  The  fiddler  now  begins  to 
tune  and  the  oaken  floor  to  shake,  and 
merriment  increases  as  the  hours  move. 
But  hark ! the  clock  strikes  one,  the 
dancing  ceases,  and  in  groups  and  pairs 
the  guests  go  home.” 

“Come,  Ann,  let’s  take  a morning 
walk  along  the  shore  where  the  Indians 
are;  we’ll  stop  and  get  the  colonel  on 
the  way.  How  crowded  these  streets 
keep;  there’s  danger  here  from  fire.” 

“This  is  St.  Anne’s  street,  and  there 
the  ancient  bake-house  stands;  and  see 
the  baker  is  at  the  door.  The  upper  half 
is  open  to  admit  the  cooling  air;  the 
lower  shuts  out  dogs.  The  baker  is  an 
important  person  here,  the  trade  of  all 
the  town  is  centered  in  his  hands ; but 
still  he  may  not  grow  rich  fast,  for  every 
month  the  governor  fixes  weight  and 
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price  of  what  he  has  to  sell.  He  must 
have  quite  a fire  beneath  his  oven.  See 
his  chimney,  see  the  smoke  outpour! 
Why,  man,  your  bakery’s  on  fire.” 

“Fire!  Fire!  How  the  people  fly  ! 
See  the  crowds  from  every  house  and 
store.  Some,  with  swabs  on  poles,  try 
to  beat  the  flames.  Others  dart  down  to 
the  stream  with  pail  in  either  hand. 
They  gather  by  the  score  and  form  in 
double  line,  clear  to  the  water’s  edge 
and  back  again.  The  buckets  are  dashed 
into  the  stream,  and  then  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  soon  the  water  pours 
upon  the  flames,  and  then  the  empty 
pails  are  handed  on  again  to  be  refilled. 

The  flame  dies  down,  the  smoke 
slowly  clears  away.  The  baker  thanks 
his  neighbors  and  his  friends,  and  the 
crowd  disperses.” 

“ Look  at  those  Indians,  one  chieftain 
and  five  squaws ; these  last  have  each  a 
young  papoose,  with  other  burdens,  on 
their  backs  ; a strap  about  the  forehead 
helps  to  bear  the  strain,  yet  they  bend 
over  almost  double  with  the  weight  they 
carry.  No  wonder  that  the  men  are 
straight,  they  do  not  serve  and  slave.” 

“There  is  a war-chief  fully  painted. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  the  gayer — his 
face  and  head  all  streaked  and  smeared 
with  ochre  and  vermillion,  and  crowned 
with  eagle’s  feathers,  or  the  scarlet 
blanket  that  enwraps  him.  Look  at  his 
belt,  see  the  red-handled  scalping  knife 
and  tomahawk.  Yes,  and  there’s  an- 
other knife  within  his  green-laced  deer- 
skin habit.  What’s  that?  A ruffled 
shirt,  as  I’m  alive ! Well,  the  king’s 
servants  are  generous  to  his  savage 
allies.  Hear  the  bells  tinkle  on  the  bor- 


der of  his  blanket;  but  for  this  you 
would  not  hear  the  motion  of  his  walk, 
for  as  he  steps  his  moccasins  give  forth 
no  sound.  His  breast  is  decorated  with 
an  enormous  silver  gorget.  They  truly 
say  that  yearly,  barrels  full  of  silver 
works  are  given  to  these  braves.  Even 
his  fusil  is  heavy  with  the  silver  that 
ornaments  the  stock.” 

“Stay,  Pool,  here’s  Macomb’s.  Let’s 
go  in  and  see  the  latest  goods.  I want 
to  see  them  now.  Such  lovely  satin 
petticoats  and  long  silk  hose.  See, 
there’s  some  black  silk  breeches  with 
silver  buckles  at  the  knee,  just  the  thing 
for  Dr.  Anthon.” 

“Straw-colored  silks,  please.  One 
pattern  only  of  this  shade?  Well,  I’m 
glad ; ’twill  match  the  golden  bows  of 
these  slippers  well,  and  fit  me  for  the 
ball.” 

“Let’s  go.  Why,  here’s  the  council 
house  and  there’s  a crowd  of  Indians 
about  the  door?  We’ll  wait  until  they 
enter,  and  see  what  brings  them.” 

“It’s  a war  party  just  returned  from 
the  back  settlements  of  Virginia.” 

“See,  De  Peyster  takes  the  chair,  and 
the  Indians  seat  themselves  upon  the 
floor,  and  pass  the  pipe  around.  No 
word  is  spoken  until  all  have  puffed  the 
calumet.” 

“The  chief  arises  now,  and  throws 
his  blanket  off,  and  lays  down  from  off 
his  back  a string  of  human  scalps.  ‘We 
have  seen  the  enemy’  he  says;  ‘ten 
papoose,  thirty-two  men’s  and  forty 
women’s  scalps.” 

“I  cannot  bear  to  see.  Let’s  go.” 

“ Not  now  Ann.  Let  us  see  the  end.” 
“Plow  now?  De  Peyster  says  ’twould 
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please  me  much,  if  you  had  brought 
live  meat  instead.  The  king  likes  not  this 
killing  since  the  war  has  closed.” 

“The  Indian’s  brow  grows  dark. 
‘Who  gave,’  he  says,  ‘these  tomahawks 
and  knives,  and  for  what  were  we  fed 
and  clothed?’  ” 

“Yes,  you  are  right;  but  now  we 
mean  to  be  brothers  with  the  Virginians, 
unless  they  treat  you  wrong,  and  then 
we’ll  put  them  out  of  sight.  No  matter 
now,  to-morrow  we  will  talk  more.  Go 
to  the  commissary,  he  will  give  you  food, 
new  blankets,  tobacco,  wampum,  look- 
ing-glasses and  other  useful  things. 
Good-bye.” 

“Sergeant,  when  they  are  gone,  lock 
the  door  and  put  those  scalps  away. 
O,  God!  And  this  is  war  /” 

“What,  more?” 

“Yes,  colonel,  prisoners  from  Ken- 
tucky. Of  women  there’s  a score,  also 
eight  children  and  thirty-seven  men.” 

“ Well,  thank  God  they  were  not 
killed.  ’ Horrors  ! How  their  clothes 
are  torn,  their  faces  scratched  and  pale. 
How  sad  and  tired  they  look,  with 
bleeding  feet,  and  hungry  eyes  red  with 
weeping.” 

“ See  that  lovely  girl  ! Even  her  sad 
fate  cannot  hide  her  beauty.” 

“ But  what’s  done  is  done.  Our  part 
to  act  like  men.  Here,  sergeant,  go 
through  the  town  at  once,  present  my 
compliments  to  the  rebel  ladies  of  the 
place  (you  know  them  all),  and  to  my 
own  as  well.  Tell  them  there’s  room 
to  show  humanity  at  the  citadel.  They 
know  what  ladies  of  the  post  have  oft 
been  gathered  there.  Meantime  lead 
these  forth  at  once,  and  let  them  wash 


and  rest,  and  bid  that  food  be  served.” 

“ Come,  colonel,  we  are  for  a walk. 
Go  with  us  and  forget  these  dreadful 
scenes.” 

“Thank  you,  I will  go.  Here,  pass 
through  the  eastern  gate,  where  Pontiac 
went  of  yore.  Brave  souls  were  always 
at  this  post;  and  there,  near  to  the  gate, 
in  the  king’s  garden,  Dalzell’s  bones 
repose.  Right  here’s  a busy  place,  the 
king’s  ships  are  kept  in  good  repair, 
and  the  skeletons  of  new  vessels  on  the 
stocks  uprear.” 

“ There  comes  another  vessel  laden 
with  Indian  goods,  I’m  sure.  It  seems 
as  if  there  was  no  limit  to  the  needs  of 
these  wild  western  tribes.  They  cost 
us  more  than  twice  as  much  as  redcoats 
would,  and  still  they  are  not  satisfied. 
It’s  ‘ give,  give,  me  hungry  ’ and  ‘ me 
rum  more,’  until  I’m  losing  flesh  with 
listening  to  their  cry.  Yet  what  can 
we  do  ? We  can’t  turn  back,  or  else  we’ll 
lose  them  all,  and  lose  our  cause  besides. 

“ There’s  a new  party  coming  in  ca- 
noes, and  now  there’ll  be  another  ox- 
roast  to  provide,  and  a dog-stew  also. 
There’s  one  advantage,  however,  in  this 
last,  ’twill  lessen  somewhat  the  number 
of  abominable  curs  that  hang  around. 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  at  every  farm  there 
is  at  least  a score,  besides  the  numbers 
in  the  town.  Here  I must  leave  you. 
Adieu.” 

“ Come,  Ann,  we’ll  go  on.  Here’s 
the  headquarters  for  the  Indian  trade. 
What  will  you  have,  some  gay  mocca- 
sins, or  a mocock  of  pure  maple,  a 
basket  filled  with  huckleberries,  or  a fur 
mask  for  winter  to  shield  your  face  from 
harm  ? See  those  little  scamps  at  play  ! 
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They’re  just  about  the  color  of  the 
sand,  and  seem  to  feel  as  happy  as  the 
clams  upon  the  shore.  Notice  that  young 
squaw  ! If  her  face  were  only  whiter, 
and  she  wore  a better  gown,  she  would 
turn  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  young 
men  of  the  town.  She  is  graceful  in  her 
motions  and  shapely  in  her  form ; she 
is  beautiful  to  see — now,  don’t  begin  to 
frown.  Let’s  walk  the  other  way  and 
see  the  sun  go  down.” 

“ Hark  ! Pool ! What  noise  is  that  ? 
What  means  this  beating  of  a drum  ?” 

“ Oh,  hat’s  to  attract  attention.  He’s 
giving  notice  up  and  down  that  the 
garrison  wants  straw  and  wood.  He’s 
the  crier  for  the  town.  It’s  the  only 
way  we  have,  except  on  Sundays,  at  St. 
Anne’s.  After  church  you’ll  find  that 
everything  that’s  going  on,  or  wanted,  is 
proclaimed  beside  the  old  church  door. 

“ The  sun  is  out  of  sight.  Hear  the 
cannon  boom  ; and  now  the  angelus  is 
rung.  The  main  gates  to  the  palisade 
will  soon  be  closed,  but  the  wicket  will 
let  us  in,  and  to-night  the  council-room 
will  hear  the  merry  song,  and  nimble 
feet  will  trip  the  time  away.” 

“ Is  this  Sunday  ?” 

“Well,  I hardly  know.  Yes,  it  must 
be,  for  there’s  the  bugle  for  the  grand 
review.  ’Tis  well  to  mark  the  time  in 
some  respectful  way,  and  discipline  is 
good.  We  keep  the  Sabbath  day  by 
putting  an  extra  polish  on  our  boots,  and 
by  an  extra  drill ; the  chaplain  reads  a 
service  once  a month  or  so,  but  that  is 
all.  He’s  busy  mostly  with  his  dogs  and 
gun,  and  the  men  care  but  little  for  him.” 
“Yes,  it  is  wrong;  we  should  keep 
the  day  more  sacred,  and  help  the  spirit 


to  overcome  the  flesh  in  the  battle  which 
it  wages.  I will  try  to  get  a better 
chaplain  soon.  I know  of  a good  man, 
who  seeks  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men 
with  true  and  zealous  longing.  "Would 
that  I were  like  him.” 

“See,  the  service  at  St.  Anne’s  is 
done,  and  crowds  come  out  and  linger 
round  the  door.  Let’s  go  and  hear  the 
news,  and  see  the  people  race  their 
ponies  on  the  way  towards  home.” 

“The  crier  calls.” 

“An  auction  at  the  Rouge,  and  a race 
when  it  is  over,  free  to  all. 

“Four  ponies  for  sale  cheap,  and  also 
an  old  sow.  A dance  at  Bloody  Run. 
New  pickets  ordered  on  the  westward 
of  the  town.  The  militia  will  parade 
on  Wednesday  next.” 

“That’s  all;  he’s  done.” 

See  the  people  crowd  into  their  carts, 

And  see  them  all  sit  down ; 

There’s  straw  in  every  box 
And  room  for  every  one. 

They’re  full  of  laughter. 

And  their  words  flow  faster 
Than  their  ponies  ever  run. 

They  rush  through  yonder  gateways, 

Some  eastward  and  some  west ; 

They  shout  out  to  their  ponies 
And  urge  them  to  their  best. 

They’re  happy  almost  every  day, 

But  Sunday — well,  to  them, 

But  not  unto  their  ponies, 

This  is  a day  of  rest. 

“Moravians,  did  you  say?  Where? 
How  came  they  here?” 

“They’re  from  the  settlement,  on  the 
Huron  of  St.  Clair.  De  Peyster  sent 
them  there  to  keep  them  from  communi- 
cating with  Americans.  They’ve  always 
seemed,  however,  to  be  true  to  their  one 
work,  and  whenever  they  come  here  are 
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most  warmly  welcome.  To-day  they’ll 
hold  a service  in  a field  back  of  the  town, 
between  the  Savoyard  and  the  fort. 

“To  many  of  the  troops,  to  hear  once 
more  the  German  tongue  in  song  and 
prayer,  is  like  going  to  the  fatherland. 
The  missionaries  also  speak  in  English, 
and  their  simple-hearted  words  have 
often  made  me  feel  that  they  had  some- 
thing better  than  anything  that  I 
possess.” 

“Well,  Pool,  Sunday’s  over  and  Mon- 
day’s well  begun.  What’s  planned  out 
for  this  week?” 

“A  canoe  race.” 

“That  surely  will  be  fun.” 

“An  Indian  against  a French  girl.” 
“Ah,  she’ll  win.  I’ll  bet  you  ten  to 
one.  These  girls  are  wonderfully  active, 
with  lots  of  reserve  vim,  and  an  Indian 
stands  no  chance  with  paddle  against  an 
oar.  What  else  is  on  the  carpet?” 

“A  drive  along  the  shore.” 

“What,  to  Grosse  Pointe?” 

“Yes,  and  with  cherries  at  the  end 
and  a dinner  at  Barbeaus.” 

“All  right!  Bring  out  the  carriole, 
we’ll  be  back  at  half-past  four.” 

“What’s  this  procession  that  meets  us 
on  the  way?  A funeral?” 

“Yes;  and  that’s  the  bier  borne  upon 
the  shoulders  of  four  stout  men.  The 
priest,  bearing  a crucifix  aloft,  goes 
slowly  on  before,  and  the  mourners, 
with  sad  faces,  follow.  They’re  going 
to  the  little  cemetery  within  the  palisade, 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Anne’s.” 


“How  pleasant  the  waves  sound  as 
they  wash  along  the  shore.  See  that 
peculiar  house ; the  sides  as  well  as  the 
roof  are  shingled,  and  there  is  one  with 
a chimney,  down  which  a prying  bear 
might  tumble.  Look  at  those  fish-nets 
hung  on  reels ; and  there  they’re  hauling 
in  a net  upon  the  sandy  shore.  See, 
they  hitch  a pony  to  the  seine.  It  is  a 
wondrous  haul,  and  now  upon  the  sand 
hundreds  of  white  fish  glisten.” 

In  yonder  house  a veteran  lives, 

A relic  of  the  old  French  war ; 

He  never  loved  the  English,  and  is 
Rebellious  to  the  core. 

He  will  not  sell  his  grain  to  us, 

Nor  greet  us  at  his  door. 

But  lives  in  hopes  the  day  will  come 
He’ll  see  us  here  no  more. 

Hear  those  bobolinks ! 

Their  song  refreshes  like  a breeze. 

There’s  a dozen  rows  of  hives 

Beneath  those  monstrous  trees. 

“Halt!  Here  we  are,  and  now  for 
dinner,  a short  rest  after  and  then  we’ll 
speed  toward  home.” 

On  the  road  once  more  ; 

How  quiet  nature  seems. 

This  drive  is  just  as  full  of  rest 
As  one  oi  childhood’s  dreams. 

“What  mean  those  boats— two  schoon- 
ers and  a brig?” 

“Yes,  I feared  ’twas  so.  Another 
regiment  has  come,  and  we — alas ! we 
must  go  back  to  Niagara,  and  leave  this 
western  paradise  for  others  to  enjoy.” 

Silas  Farmer. 
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PITTSBURGH. 

VII. 


GEORGE  WHITTEN  JACKSON. 

Although  not  a native  of  Pittsburgh, 
Mr.  Jackson  came  there  so  young  he 
may  be  fairly  entitled  to  the  name.  He 
was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1801,  and  his 
father  moved  to  Pittsburgh  in  1806.  He 
thus  formed  one  of  the  connecting 
links  between  the  place  as  the  then 
frontier  town  and  the  prosperous  city 
of  half  a century’s  growth;  saw  it 
change  from  a town  with  gas  unknown 
even  in  its  houses,  to  having  its  streets 
adorned  with  gas  lamps  and  its  unpaved 
thoroughfares  changed  to  miles  of  pave- 
ment. He  enjoyed  such  advantages  of 
schools  as  the  town  then  afforded,  fin- 
ishing his  studies  with  Mr.  Moody,  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 
His  old  French  grammar  shows  the  ac- 
complishments were  not  then  neglected, 
and  his  dancing,  lessons  were  remem- 
bered and  enjoyed  throughout  his  life. 
In  appearance  he  is  spoken  of,  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  as  “a  man  of  medium 
height,  erect  in  his  carriage,  quick  in 
his  movements,  handsome  features,  a 
mouth  that  showed  candor  and  deter- 
mination, and  eyes  that  well  matched 
his  mouth.” 

His  father,  John  Jackson,  was  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles, 
and  was  determined  to  have  his  son 
join  him  in  the  business,  but  such  an 


occupation  was  so  distasteful  to  him 
that  he  ran  off  to  Wheeling.  A friend 
of  the  family,  Mr.  John  Albree,  followed 
him,  bearing  a letter  from  his  mother, 
urging  him  to  return ; that,  coupled 
with  Mr.  Albree’s  persuasion,  brought 
him  back,  when  he  was  taken  into  busi- 
ness by  Mr.  Albree  in  a grocery  store, 
on  the  corner  of  Market  street  and  the 
Diamond,  opposite  to  where  now  stands 
Fleming’s  drug  store.  His  father  died 
in  1826,  and  in  order  to  save  as  much 
as  possible  for  hfs  mother  Mr.  Jackson 
was  obliged  to  take  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness, but  disposed  of  it  at  the  first 
opportunity  to  the  predecessors  of  the 
present  firm  of  Wilson  & Gorman.  He 
then  went  into  the  pork  business,  pack- 
ing in  Cincinnati,  Columbus  and  Pitts- 
burgh, and  remained  in  the  same  busi- 
ness till  his  death,  but  had  associated 
with  him  in  the  later  years  his  nephew, 
George  Jackson  Townsend. 

Before  the  days  of  railroads  New 
Castle,  Pennsylvania,  was  a point  of 
considerable  importance  for  the  sale 
of  heavy  goods,  made  so  by  its  canal 
interests.  From  the  early  part  of  1845 
till  toward  the  close  of  1852,  he  was  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  R.  W.  Cunning- 
ham of  that  place,  carrying  on  a foundry, 
in  the  forwarding  business,  and  dealing 
in  grain,  iron,  steel  and  glass.  It  may 
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illustrate  his  confiding  disposition  and 
judgment  of  character  to  mention  the 
fact  of  his  going  into  business  with  Mr. 
Cunningham  without  an  examination  of 
his  assets,  remaining  so  for  nearly  eight 
years,  and  retiring  without  looking 
further  than  the  inventory.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  a compliment  to  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, which  years  have  shown  he 
richly  deserved  and  Mr.  Jackson’s  con- 
fidence was  not  misplaced. 

In  1849  he  bought  a fourth  interest  in 
the  Anchor  cotton  mills,  just  when  a 
strike  was  prevailing  among  the  opera- 
tives. Here  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  cotton  spin- 
ning interests  of  Pittsburgh.  Then  the 
city  was  thought  to  have  marked  ad- 
vantages for  that  branch  of  manufac- 
tures, but  its  rivals  on  the  sea  coast 
outbid  it  for  trade.  In  1873,  after 
much  valuable  machinery  had  been 
added  to  the  mill,  it  was  sold  for  full 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  price 
at  which  a fourth  interest  was  bought 
twenty-four  years  before.  Since  then 
the  mill  has  been  dismantled  and  is 
now  used  as  the  machine  shop  of  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  company.  Of 
the  other  mills  the  “ Banner”  and 
“ Eagle  ” have  been  dismantled,  and 
the  “Penn  ” is  offered  for  sale  with  very 
little  probability  of  its  being  much 
longer  operated  as  a cotton  mill. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  a member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Merchants* 
and  Manufacturers’  bank  during  the 
trying  times  of  1837,  when  it  was  strong 
and  prepared  to  redeem  its  circulation, 
but  the  board  deemed  it  prudent  to  sus- 
pend, whereupon  he  resigned,  holding 


that  the  bank  ought  not  to  take  such  a 
step  when  able  to  meet  its  promises. 
He  was  also  at  different  times  a member 
of  the  board  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  married,  in  1836,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  late  Peter  Beard,  and 
who  is  described  by  one  of  her  friends, 
still  living,  as  “tall,  of  graceful  fig- 
ure, most  beautiful  complexion,  eyes 
beaming  with  goodness  and  kindness.” 
While  granting  to  others  the  utmost 
freedom  of  thought  on  religious  sub- 
jects, he  was  himself  strongly  attached 
to  the  Episcopal  church,  attending 
Trinity  in  early  life  and  afterwards  St. 
Andrew’s. 

Such  is  a brief  statement  of  his  busi- 
ness and  social  life,  nothing  very  un- 
usual in  themselves,  but  he  stamped  his 
character  on  all  he  did,  and  in  his  busi- 
ness transactions  his  friends  were  wont 
to  say  “his  word  was  as  good  as  his 
bond.”  Had  this  been  all,  he  would 
not  have  differed  from  very  many  others 
who  have  left  a good  name  behind 
them.  But  being  public  spirited,  he 
became  largely  identified  with  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  place.  In  the  early 
days  when  the  citizens  manned  the  fire 
engines  he  was  a member  of  the  “ Eagle,” 
now  known  as  “Engine  No.  1,”  and  for 
a time  was  captain  of  the  company. 
He  represented  the  Fourth  ward  in 
councils,  and,  in  1845,  was  president  of 
the  Select  branch.  In  that  year  a fear- 
ful conflagration  “destroyed  the  best 
half  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.”  Aid 
flowed  in  in  large  quantities,  both  in 
cash  and  supplies.  The  money,  amount- 
ing to  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars,  was  placed  in  the  hands 
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of  a committee  of  three,  of  which  Mr. 
Jackson  was  a member. 

Politically,  in  early  life  he  was  a 
Democrat,  but  strongly  impressed  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Federalists,  he 
was  too  intense  an  American  not  to  be- 
lieve in  a strong  central  government. 
In  the  exciting  times  of  1854,  preceding 
the  election  of  James  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Jackson  was  an  ardent  colonizer,  taking 
an  active  part  in  sending  settlers  to 
Kansas,  aiding  the  cause  not  only  by 
money,  but  also  by  personal  labor,  in 
collecting  funds  and  distributing  to 
those  whose  spirit  of  adventure  was  car- 
rying them  to  the  then  far  west.  He 
was  a delegate  to  the  convention  held 
in  Buffalo,  in  1856,  that  nominated  John 
C.  Fremont. 

He  was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
advantages  presented  by  the  valley  of 
the  Allegheny  river  for  a railroad  to  the 
east,  and  thus  avoiding  the  heavy 
grades  of  the  mountains.  He  was  one 
of  a party  that  drove  up  the  river  to 
examine  the  route,  and  upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad 
company  in  1852,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board,  taking  an  active 
part  in  its  management.  In  1859,  owing 
to  ill  health,  he  was  obliged  to  decline 
a reelection.  He  was  a life  member 
of  the  House  of  Refuge  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  an  original  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  hos- 
pital, and  for  several  years  a life  mem- 
ber. He  strongly  favored  the  erection 
of  a hospital  for  the  insane  now  known 
as  Dixmont,  and  was  one  of  the  late 
Dr.  Rees’s  firm  supporters.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Smithfield  street  bridge 


board  from  1836  till  his  death,  conse- 
quently during  the  building  of  the  sus- 
pension bridge,  which  replaced  the  barn 
bridge  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1845,  and 
which  in  turn  has  given  place  to  the 
present  handsome  structure.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  John  A.  Roeb- 
ling,  the  engineer  in  charge,  who  after- 
wards became  so  widely  known  by  the 
building  of  the  railroad  bridge  over  the 
Niagara  river,  and  the  Brooklyn  bridge. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  an  incorporator  of 
the  Western  Insurance  company,  and 
while  his  health  permitted  took  a lively 
interest  in  the  company’s  welfare.  He 
died  in  September,  1862,  and  this  sketch 
cannot  perhaps  be  closed  more  fittingly 
than  by  quoting  the  obituary  of  him 
that  appeared  in  the  Dispatch  of  Sep- 
tember 23  of  that  year  : 

We  were  obliged,  owing  to  extreme  illness,  to  be 
content  on  Monday  with  the  mere  announcement 
of  the  death  of  this  well  known  citizen.  Indeed  in 
these  days  of  slaughter  by  thousands  of  noble  men 
on  the  battlefield,  the  community  would  scarcely 
realize  the  loss  of  any  private  citizen,  however  useful 
and  honorable.  Mr.  George  W.  Jackson,  however, 
was  one  whose  loss  may  not  soon  be  recompensed. 
He  was  in  the  truest  sense  a good  citizen.  Possess- 
ing large  means,  he  employed  them  with  judicious 
enterprise  and  liberality  to  advance  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  community.  We  have  often  heard 
him  spoken  of  as  a kind  landlord,  suffering  many 
losses  from  the  dishonest  and  unworthy  rather  than 
cause  distress  to  unfortunate  tenants.  He  was, 
indeed,  in  all  relations  to  his  fellow  men  not  merely 
just  but  merciful  and  charitable.  He  conducted  an 
extensive  private  business  successfully  and  always 
honorably.  In  political  views  he  was  ever  out- 
spoken and  decided,  but  when  convinced  of  error 
neither  false  pride  nor  party  bigotry  restrained  him 
from  acknowledging  and  correcting  such  error.  He 
was  a sincere  Democrat,  and  at  one  time  an  influ- 
ential member  of  the  party  so  styled;  but,  being  also 
a hater  of  oppression  not  merely  in  words  or  theory* 
but  in  sincerity,  and  regarding  the  attitude  of  his 
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party  in  late  years  on  the  slavery  question  as  wholly 
inconsistent,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  leave  it  and  place 
himself  in  the  then  hated  minority,  becoming  an 
active,  earnest  opponent  of  slavery.  His  loyalty  to 
the  Union  and  the  constitution  was  unswerving  and 
unqualified.  He  was  as  incapable  of  "making 
money  ” out  of  the  troubles  and  distresses  of  his 
country  by  dishonest  contracts,  mean  jobbery,  place 
seeking,  as  of  committing  highway  robbery  or 
picking  a pocket.  In  short,  George  W.  Jackson 
was  an  unassuming,  humane,  fearless,  enterprising, 
sincerely  honest  man,  and  his  death  is  a most  serious 
calamity. 

DAVID  HOSTETTER. 

Among  the  many  men  who  have  aided 
in  the  building  up  of  commercial  and 
industrial  Pittsburgh,  there  are  few  who 
have  furnished  that  quality  and  quantity 
of  energy,  far-seeing  judgment  and 
courage  of  capital  that  have  marked  the 
labors  and  career  of  David  Hostetter. 
He  has  always  believed  that  Pittsburgh 
occupied  a strategic  point  in  the  com- 
mercial advance  of  the  country,  that  it 
held  within  it  the  germ  of  a great  city, 
and  that  money  risked  on  that  belief 
was  invested  well,  and  where  it  would 
bring  large  returns.  The  results  of  this 
faith  have  been  the  best  evidence  of  its 
wisdom.  In  the  great  personal  success 
that  he  has  won,  and  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  large  fortune  with  which  he 
has  been  blest,  he  has  had  only  his 
brains  and  hands  to  depend  on,  and 
what  he  has  done  he  has  done  alone. 
He  commenced  life  humbly,  like  the 
majority  of  the  great  and  successful 
men  of  the  day.  He  was  born  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1819,  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania.  His  father  owned  a farm, 
and  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  The  son  was  sent 
to  school  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of 


age,  and  on  April  15,  1835,  set  out  to 
make  his  own  fortune  in  the  world — just 
fifty  years  ago.  He  went  to  Lancaster, 
where  he  entered  the  dry  goods  store 
of  Christopher  Hager,  and  gave  seven 
years  of  faithful  and  intelligent  service. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  engaged  in  a 
similar  line  of  business  on  his  own 
responsibility  in  Lancaster.  He  re- 
mained there  for  six  years,  and  early  in 
1850  sold  out  and  gave  full  sway  to  the 
Californian  fever,  which  at  that  time 
held  in  thrall  so  many  of  the  brightest 
and  best  young  men  of  the  country. 
He  determined  to  try  his  chance  in  the 
new  and  far-off  land,  and  on  April  15, 
1850,  set  out  from  New  York  on  a 
steamer  bound  for  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  This  point  of  destination  was 
reached  in  safety,  and  the  strip  of  land 
between  the  two  oceans  was  crossed  on 
the  back  of  a mule.  On  reaching  the 
city  of  Panama,  on  the  Pacific  side  of 
the  continent,  he  was  compelled  to  wait 
for  three  long  and  wearisome  months 
for  the  arrival  of  a steamer  for  which  his 
ticket  of  passage  called.  He  had  a 
better  chance  for  the  study  of  Central 
American  life  and  customs  than  most 
men  would  care  for,  and  with  which  he 
would  have  willingly  dispensed.  Among 
the  other  white  men  located  in  that 
halting-place  on  the  road  between  civil- 
ization and  the  new  found  Eldorado, 
and  doing  such  business  as  fell  in  the 
way,  was  the  late  Commodore  Garrison 
of  New  York,  who  was  in  partnership 
with  a man  named  Fritz,  from  New 
Orleans,  under  the  firm  name  of  Garri- 
son & Fritz.  Their  business  was  of  a 
general  nature.  They  owned  and  man- 
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aged  a bank.  They  bought  anything 
they  thought  could  be  sold,  and  sold 
anything  for  which  a customer  could  be 
found.  They  kept  a record  of  all  the 
vessels  going  up  and  down  the  coast, 
and  knowing  what  each  would  be  likely 
to  want,  hailed  other  vessels  and  laid  in 
supplies  against  the  day  of  demand, 
doing  a general  merchandise  brokerage 
for  such  as  had  goods  for  sale  or  needed 
a replenishment.  When  the  long-looked 
for  steamer  at  last  arrived,  and  Mr. 
Hostetter  set  out  upon  his  journey,  he 
found  Garrison  among  the  passengers, 
and  also  Ralston,  who  was  afterwards 
the  great  banker  and  financier  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  whose  melancholy 
death  by  suicide  or  accidental  drowning 
was  recorded  only  a few  years  ago.  On 
their  voyage  up,  seven  of  those  on  board 
died  of  Panama  fever,  a malarial  disease 
which  was  only  too  ready  to  fasten  on 
those  who  had  not  become  accustomed 
to  the  Central  American  climate.  The 
voyage  occupied  fourteen  days,  and  on 
arriving  at  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Hostetter 
engaged  on  his  own  account  in  the 
grocery  and  provision  business.  It  was 
in  August  that  he  had  fairly  made  his 
start,  and  in.  September  a fire  swept 
away  the  board  building  in  which  his 
business  was  located,  burned  all  his 
goods  and  left  him  almost  penniless. 
He  remained  until  in  February,  1851, 
when  he  determined  to  return  to  civili- 
zation, going  home  by  the  same  route 
as  the  one  on  which  he  had  come,  and 
reaching  New  York  in  the  same  month. 
He  soon  engaged  with  the  firm  of 
McEvoy  & Clark,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
road,  at  Horseshoe  Bend,  in  the  position 


of  paymaster.  He  remained  with  them 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  went  to  Pitts- 
burgh on  November  1,  1853,  where  he 
soon  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
the  stomach  bitters  that  have  carried 
his  name  into  every  corner  of  the  globe, 
his  father,  an  educated  physician  of  long 
practice  and  scientific  knowledge,  fur- 
nishing the  formula  upon  which  the 
preparation  was  based.  His  partner, 
George  W.  Smith,  in  the  firm  of  Hostet- 
ter & Smith,  which  was  then  formed, 
had  also  come  from  Lancaster,  and 
was  with  him  on  the  Horseshoe  Bend. 
Their  earliest  location  was  on  Penn 
street,  near  Hand  street,  and  after  four 
years  there  they  removed  to  one  of  the 
buildings  now  occupied  on  Water  street. 
The  partnership  and  business  continued 
without  change  or  break  until  the  death 
of  Mr.  Smith,  which  occurred  about  a 
year  ago.  The  old  firm  was  then  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  Hostetter  & Co. 
Space  need  not  be  taken  to  mention  the 
size  and  extent  to  which  the  business 
grew.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  no 
civilized  country  in  the  world  into  which 
it  has  not  gone  with  a steady  and  con- 
stant trade,  that  for  the  last  twenty 
years  the  business  of  the  firm  has 
averaged  seven  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars annually,  and  that  in  the  last  thirty- 
two  years  it  has  done  a total  of  between 
eighteen  and  twenty  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  business,  all  of  which  has 
flown  through  the  commercial  channels 
of  Pittsburgh. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 
points  through  which  Mr.  Hostetter  has 
touched  on  the  business  life  of  Pitts- 
burgh. When  the  Fort  Pitt  bank  was 
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organized  some  eighteen  years  ago,  he 
was  among  its  friends  and  backers, 
has  been  in  its  directory  from  the  first, 
and  is  at  present  the  president.  He 
has  for  fifteen  years  been  a director  in 
the  Farmers’  Deposit  National  bank. 
In  1877  he  took  an  active  part  in  build- 
ing the  Pittsburgh  & Lake  Erie  railroad, 
and  is  now  and  has  been  for  many 
years  its  vice-president,  and  has  been 
in  its  directory  from  the  beginning. 
His  services  to  the  public  in  that  direc- 
tion have  been  of  inestimable  value,  as 
this  new  line  broke  for  the  first  time  the 
hold  of  the  Pennsylvania  company  on 
Pittsburgh,  and  gave  it  a competitive 
outlet  to  the  west  and  northwest.  Oper- 
ated in  connection  with  the  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  & Ohio  road,  it  forms  an 
air  line  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cleveland 
via  Youngstown,  passing  through  a 
most  beautiful  country,  with  no  change 
of  cars,  and  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the 
most  perfect  railroad  highways  to  be 
found  in  America.  Mr.  Hostetter  is 
also  a director  in  the  Pittsburgh, 
McKeesport  & Youghiogheny  railroad, 
and  was  one  of  the  active  forces  by 
which  the  South  Pennsylvania  road 
came  recently  into  being.  Ho  was  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  build  the 
road,  is  one  of  its  directors,  and  has 
been  its  strong  and  able  backer  and 
friend  from  the  start.  He  has  always 
been  ready  with  his  capital,  experience 
and  courage  to  give  life  and  strength  to 
any  railroad  venture  that  would  aid 
Pittsburgh  or  assist  it  to  hold  its  place 
in  the  fierce  business  rivalry  of  these 
days.  The  same  could  be  said  of  him 
in  connection  with  other  lines  of  de- 


velopment. The  admirable  combina- 
tion of  the  three  above-named  requi- 
sites he  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
natural  gas  experiment,  when  it  was 
but  an  experiment,  stands  in  proof 
of  this  assertion.  For  some  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  he  has  been 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gas  com- 
pany, and  is  interested  in  the  gas 
works  at  Allegheny,  and  a director  in 
the  East  End  Gas  company,  and  nat- 
urally the  question  of  gas,  as  applied  to 
■illumination  or  fuel  purposes,  has  occu- 
pied his  mind  and  attention.  When  the 
question  of  making  permanent  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  use  of  natural 
gas  came  up,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
give  it  a practical  and  scientific  investi- 
gation. The  first  dry  well  of  gas  was 
found  at  Millerstown,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Pittsburgh,  some  thirteen  years 
ago.  He  saw  at  a glance  what  it  might 
mean,  and  procuring  quantities  of  it  in 
rubber  bags  brought  it  to  Pittsburgh 
and  had  it  analyzed.  The  product  of 
that  well  was  made  use  of  on  the  ground 
to  furnish  fuel  for  the  engines  engaged  in 
drilling  other  wells.  The  next  large  well 
was  struck  some  seven  years  ago  at 
Murrysville,  on  property  owned  by  a 
farmer  named  Haymaker.  The  latter 
came  to  Pittsburgh  and  offered  the  well 
to  Mr.  Plostetter  for  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  latter  looked  on  the 
demand  as  preposterous,  and  offered 
him  ten  thousand.  The  owner  then 
came  down  to  forty  thousand  dollars, 
but  his  offer  was  refused.  He  subse- 
quently sold  a part  interest  to  Chicago 
parties,  and  in  a quarrel  that  arose 
touching  its  ownership,  was  killed  by  a 
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shot  from  one  of  the  other  parties  to  the 
dispute.  Just  at  that  time  Mr.  Hostet- 
ter  was  so  engaged  in  the  railroad  line 
that  he  did  not  care  to  go  into  anything 
new,  but  a couple  of  years  ago  he 
turned  his  attention  toward  the  gas 
question  with  characteristic  energy  and 
important  results.  The  Fuel  Company 
of  Allegheny  was  started,  and  of  that 
he  took  forty  per  cent,  of  the  stock. 
He  also  became  interested  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fuel  company,  and  the  final 
result  was  that  he  bought  these  two  con- 
cerns and  consolidated  them  with  the 
Philadelphia  company,  or  rather  sold 
them  to  the  latter  corporation,  and  took 
part  of  his  pay  in  stock  and  notes  for 
the  balance,  becoming  one-fourth  owner 
of  the  Philadelphia  company.  He  is  a 
director  in  that  company  and  one  of 
the  most  courageous  and  active  among 
those  who  have  its  interests  in  charge. 
It  is  the  owner  of  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  wells,  and  controls  a large  amount 
of  territory.  Some  of  the  wells  are 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  from 
Pittsburgh,  and  it  has  taken  an  immense 
amount  of  money  to  lay  the  pipes  by 
which  the  gas  is  carried  to  the  place  of 
its  consumption.  The  capital  of  the 
Philadelphia  company  is  five  million 
dollars.  As  some  evidence  of  the  great- 
ness of  this  new  source  of  wealth  that 
has  so  recently  come  into  being,  I make 
the  following  extracts  from  an  exhaustive 
article  recently  published  in  the  New 
York  Times: 

Natural  gas  is  king  in  Pittsburgh.  Every  steel 
and  iron  mill,  glass  factory  and  manufactories  gen- 
erally of  any  consequence,  besides  many  private 
dwellings,  now  depend  upon  gas  for  fuel.  Every 
day  natural  gas  keeps  in  motion  acres  of  machinery, 


heats  thousands  of  tons  of  metal,  and  molds  into 
shapes  for  articles  of  commerce  millions  of  pieces  of 
glass.  The  Philadelphia  company,  which  is  the 
largest  concern,  alone  supplies  with  fuel  66  glass 
factories,  34  rolling  mills,  5 steel  works,  45  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  44  other  works  and 
900  dwelling  houses.  The  advantages  of  natural  gas 
over  coal  are  numerous.  Gas  is  far  cheaper  as  fuel 
than  coal.  The  annual  saving  in  this  respect  is 
roughly  estimated  at  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Still,  the  inexpensiveness  of  natural  gas  as  a fuel  is 
not  the  most  important  economic  item  in  its  favor. 
The  saving  of  labor  by  its  use  is  of  much  greater 
value.  The  large  number  of  men  who  two  years  ago 
were  required  to  attend  to  fires  have  lost  their  occu- 
pation with  the  introduction  of  natural  gas.  The 
coal  heavers,  firemen  and  ash  haulers  have  been 
compelled  to  seek  other  employment.  The  change 
is  startling.  Where  formerly  thirty,  forty  or  one 
hundred  firemen  were  at  work  in  one  boiler  house 
handling  every  day  several  hundred  tons  of  coal,  the 
spectator  now  looks  upon  a long  row  of  boilers  at- 
tended by  one  man,  with  not  a lump  of  coal  in  sight. 
In  many  of  the  great  works  a pound  of  coal  has  not 
been  in  use  for  a year.  Where  were  once  furnace 
doors  are  now  brick  walls  with  eyelet  holes  to  give 
simply  a view  of  the  interior.  . . . How  long 

will  the  supply  of  natural  gas  last  ? is  the  question 
that  is  discussed  in  western  Pennsylvania  at  present 
with  much  interest.  On  its  answer  depends  many 
millions  of  dollars.  Experts  assert  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  supply  enough  manufac- 
turing fuel  for  use  in  the  next  half  century.  They 
point  to  the  fact  that  there  are  wells  scattered  all 
through  the  oil  regions  that  have  been  burning  for 
the  past  twenty  years  without  any  appreciable 
diminution  in  their  flow.  At  Saxon  station,  on  the 
West  Pennsylvania  railroad,  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  Pittsburgh,  a lampblack  factory,  with  one  thou- 
sand gas  jets  burning,  has  received  its  entire  supply 
from  one  gas  well  for  sixteen  years.  Its  flow  has 
not  decreased  in  the  slightest  degree.  Thirteen 
years  ago  Professor  Otto  Wuth  made  a test  of  the 
volume  of  gas  thrown  into  the  air  by  the  Burns  well 
of  Butler  county.  He  recorded  the  amount  ex- 
pended at  1,700  feet  per  second,  equal  to  1,200  tons 
of  coal  a day.  The  outflow  of  the  Burns  well  to-day 
is  practically  the  same.  It  has  not  diminished  five 
feet  a second. 

In  1869  Mr.  Hostetter  was  induced 
by  parties  in  the  oil  business  to  make  a 
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venture  in  that  direction,  which  resulted 
in  a heavy  loss  and  long  litigation;  and 
in  order  to  recover  a part  of  that  loss 
he  engaged  in  1875  in  the  building  of  a 
pipe  line  from  Pittsburgh  to  Millerstown, 
a distance  of  thirty-one  miles.  The  oil 
was  pumped  to  Pittsburgh  to  supply  the 
refiners  at  that  point.  This  was  the  first 
long  line  for  pumping  oil  that  had  four 
pumps  along  it — a wise  precaution,  for 
if  a pump  should  for  any  cause  get  out 
of  order,  connection  could  be  made  to 
pump  past  that  station;  although  since 
that  time  machinery  has  been  employed 
to  force  the  oil  one  hundred  miles  on 
lines  leading  to  the  seaboard.  In  open- 
ing his  line  for  business,  Mr.  Hostetter 
encountered  the  opposition  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  company;  and  soon 
after  starting  operations  an  engine  was 
sent  to  a point  where  the  oil  line  crossed 
the  railroad  under  an  opening,  for  which 
the  right  of  way  had  been  paid ; a strong 
chain,  with  a hook  at  the  end,  was  fast- 
ened to  the  pipe  and  then  attached  to 
the  engine ; the  engineer  started  up,  the 
pipe  was  parted,  and  the  oil  flowed  into 
the  fields,  but  was  soon  stopped  by  clos- 
ing the  valve  at  the  tank.  The  question 
was  then  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
To  go  to  court  was  of  little  use,  as  the 
railroad  influence  in  judicial  matters  at 
that  time  was  of  that  peculiar  character 
that  it  was  not  to  be  lightly  met.  Mr. 
Hostetter’s  nerve  and  power  of  resource 
came  to  his  aid,  and  he  decided  to  carry 
his  oil  to  a public  road  and  there  find  a 
crossing  for  it.  He  accordingly  pur- 
chased property  on  both  sides  of  the 
railroad,  and  put  up  a receiving  tank  on 
each  side.  The  oil  was  hauled  across 


with  teams  attached  to  a twenty-five 
barrel  tank  on  wheels.  It  would  be 
filled  on  one  side  of  the  road,  drawn 
across  and  emptied  into  the  other  tank. 
From  thence  it  was  pumped  into  other 
large  tanks,  and  again  pumped  onward 
to  the  various  refineries.  The  nervy 
oil  transporter  was  then  happy  for  a 
short  time,  when  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
road,  with  which  he  and  his  associates 
had  a contract  for  freights  to  Baltimore, 
declined  to  receive  the  goods  as  fast  as 
they  were  obliged  to  ship  them.  Feel- 
ing that  he  was  to  be  again  victimized, 
Mr.  Hostetter  concluded  to  sell  out  to 
the  Standard  Oil  company,  which  he 
did  in  self  defense  in  September,  1877, 
at  a profit  which  let  him  out  of  the  oil 
business,  and  he  has  given  it  a wide 
berth  ever  since. 

Early  in  January,  1854,  Mr.  Hostetter 
started  west  to  work  up  a trade,  and 
stopped  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  estab- 
lish an  agency.  While  there  he  became 
acquainted  with  Rosetta  Rickey,  daugh- 
ter of  Randall  Rickey,  whom  he  mar- 
ried on  July  13  of  the  same  year.  Five 
children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter, 
have  been  born  to  them.  Their  eldest 
son,  Harry,  entered  Yale  college  in 
1874.  In  1875  he  was  advised  by  his 
instructor  to  go  to  Germany  and  France 
to  study  the  languages  of  those  coun- 
tries. After  accomplishing  that  purpose 
in  the  first  year  of  his  residence  abroad, 
he  decided  not  to  return  to  Yale  but  to 
enter  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  graduated 
on  the  following  year,  being  the  only 
student  who  ever  graduated  in  the  first 
year  in  that  great  seat  of  learning,  hav- 
ing saved  one  year  by  hard  study.  His 
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father  allowed  him  a year  for  travel  on 
the  continent,  in  company  with  his 
mother,  sister,  and  a younger  brother. 
After  doing  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many, they  went  to  Rome,  where  they 
tarried  rather  late.  The  sister  was  at- 
tacked at  Florence,  on  their  return 
journey  to  Paris,  with  Roman  fever, 
while  her  brother  Harry  gave  her  every 
attention.  When  she  became  convales- 
cent he  was  in  turn  taken  with  the  same 
sickness.  After  he  had  become  much 
reduced  by  the  ravages  of  the  disease, 
a car  was  chartered  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  him  to  Paris,  but  on  the  way 
there  he  died.  The  father  was  cabled 
for  and  made  all  possible  haste,  but  was 
too  late,  his  dearly  loved  son  passing 
away  before  he  could  reach  him;  and 
all  that  remained  for  him  was  to  accom- 
pany his  stricken  wife  and  children  as 
they  conveyed  the  precious  remains  to 
their  resting  place  at  home.  This  loss 
was  to  Mr.  Hostetter  the  saddest  and 
most  heavy  affliction  of  his  life. 

The  above  but  briefly  outlines  the 
useful  and  busy  life  that  has  been  lived 
by  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  and  those 
things  of  detail  that  illustrate  and  bring 
out  in  living  colors  the  real  po into  of 
character  and  genius  that  are  within  a 
man  of  note  are  of  necessity  omitted 
because  of  the  limited  space  at  com- 
mand. Those  who,  as  strangers,  look 
upon  David  Hostetter,  see  a man  of 
brain  and  will  power,  and  instinctively 


accord  to  him  the  possession  of  a high 
order  of  faculties.  Acquaintance  serves 
to  strengthen  this  impression,  and  the 
quietness  and  control  in  which  he  car- 
ries himself  suggest  a reserve  power  of 
intellect  and  courage  that  is  vouchsafed 
to  few  men.  He  has  been  a tireless 
worker  and  close  thinker,  and  the  suc- 
cess he  has  won  has  had  within  it  no 
form  of  accident.  As  a business  man 
and  financier  he  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  this  country.  The  linking  of  his 
name  with  an  enterprise  stamps  it  as  an 
honorable  and  honest  undertaking,  to 
which  success  is  practically  assured. 
His  personal  and  business  reputation  is 
of  the  highest  possible  character,  and 
he  is  admired  and  respected  wherever 
known.  His  great  wealth  is  never  used 
to  the  harm  of  anyone,  but  all  his  in- 
vestments have  been  of  aid  to  the  pub- 
lic while  benefiting  himself.  He  has,  in 
various  ways,  held  great  power  for  good 
or  harm,  and  has  always  used  it  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-man.  He  has  held 
himself  always  to  a quiet  line  of  private 
life,  and  has  never  sought  office  nor  lis- 
tened to  any  approaches  that  would 
lead  him  in  that  direction.  He  is  a 
Republican  and  a believer  in  a protect- 
ive tariff,  has  always  taken  a deep  in- 
terest in  public  questions,  and  is  well 
posted  on  all  the  current  topics  of  the 
day. 

Charles  Elwood  Warren. 
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An  account  of  the  campaign  of  the 
then  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark,  in 
1778,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Fort  Gage  and  Kaskaskia,  was  written 
the  following  year  by  himself.  It  has 
been  repeated,  with  additional  facts  and 
items,  as  they  have  been  ascertained,  in 
histories  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Illinois  and  the  Northwest.  The  careful 
hands  of  Dillon,  Monette  and  Butler 
have  guided  the  pens  which  deftly  de- 
scribed this  important  event.  The  rea- 
son, therefore,  for  telling  this  “twice 
told  tale”  over  again,  unless  some  new 
and  interesting  facts  have  been  discov- 
ered, is  difficult  to  perceive.  When  the 
task  is  undertaken  by  one  who  not  only 
has  nothing  new  to  offer  but  is  evidently 
unacquainted  with  the  old  and  familiar 
facts,  the  wonder  is  why  it  should  be 
permitted  to  occupy  so  much  space  as 
it  does  in  the  June  number  of  the  Mag- 
azine of  Western  History.  In  order 
that  the  misstatements  and  omissions 
in  this  paper  shall  not  be  perpetuated 
and  continue  to  mislead  the  student  of 
history,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be 
corrected  at  once. 

It  is  asserted,  for  instance,  that  Kas- 
kaskia “was  settled  by  French  ex- 
plorers” in  1683.  Here  are  two  errors. 
It  was  first  occupied  as  the  missionary 
headquarters  of  Father  Marest,  a priest, 


and  not  an  explorer.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  that  any  of  the  early 
explorers  of  tnat  day,  Joliet,  La  Salle, 
Tonty  or  any  other,  ever  saw  the  place. 
The  date  given,  although  generally  re- 
ceived to  be  the  correct  one  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  has  long  since  been 
shown  to  be  erroneous.  There  was  no 
settlement  at  Kaskaskia  prior  to  1700. 
The  mission  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, it  is  true,  was  established  at 
an  Indian  village  of  that  name  as 
early  as  1683,  but  that  was  on  the  Illi- 
nois river,  where  it  remained  until  the 
Kaskaskia  tribe  o:  Indians  was  removed 
farther  snith,  in  1700,  under  Father 
Marest.  (See  journal  of  Father  Gravier 
in  ‘Early  Voyages  Up  and  Down  the 
Mississippi,’  by  Shea.  Also  an  article 
in  volume  vi,  page  16 1,  of  the  Magazine 
of  American  History,  by  E.  T.  Mason). 

Second : The  statement  that  this  an- 

cient village  was  the  capital  of  the 
country  (not  county)  of  Illinois,  or  upper 
Louisiana,  is  also  erroneous.  Fort 
Chartres,  fifteen  miles  above  Kaskaskia, 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  was  the  capital 
of  the  country  during  the  French  domi- 
nation, from  1718  until  its  transfer  to  the 
English  in  1765,  and  it  so  continued 
until  1772.  (See  Reynolds’  4 History  of 
Illinois;’  Dillon’s,  ‘Indiana,’  etc.) 

The  authority  for  the  statement  that 
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Kaskaskia  at  this  time  contained  two 
hundred  and  fifty  houses,  is  the  report, 
to  that  effect,  of  some  of  Colonel 
Clark’s  troops,  and  is,  therefore,  a par- 
donable error.  It  is,  nevertheless,  not 
sustained  by  the  facts.  It  was  an  older 
town  than  New  Orleans,  Pittsburgh  or 
St.  Louis,  and  probably  the  largest  any 
of  these  soldiers  had  ever  seen.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  they  should 
magnify  its  proportions. 

Captain  Pittman,  who  visited  the  place 
in  1766,  and  made  a careful  estimate 
of  what  he  saw  there,  says  that  the  town 
contained  but  eighty  houses  at  that 
time,  and  a population  of  “sixty-five 
families,  besides  merchants  and  other 
casual  people  and  slaves.”  A report  to 
congress  places  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  1776  at  eighty  families.  It  is 
well  known  that  from  the  period  of  the 
English  occupation  the  population  of 
the  town  decreased,  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants having  removed  to  St.  Genevieve 
and  St.  Louis,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  probably  never  did,  in 
its  best  days,  contain  as  many  as  two 
hundred  houses,  or  a population  of  over 
one  thousand  white  persons. 

Third.  A glance  at  almost  any  com- 
mon map  of  the  country  ought  to  have 
prevented  the  repetition  of  the  state- 
ment that  Vincennes  “ is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabash ; ” it  is  not  fifty.  And  the  other 
estimate  of  the  distance  from  Kaskaskia 
to  Vincennes,  “two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,”  is  also  incorrect;  itisnot  onehun- 
dred  and  fifty.  Major  Bowman,  in  his 
journal,  records  that  they  marched  to 
within  twenty-one  miles  of  Vincennes  in 


six  days.  Could  they  have  done  that  in 
such  weather,  without  roads,  if  it  had 
been  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ? 
There  were  two  routes  from  Kaskaskia 
to  Vincennes.  Clark  took  the  most 
direct,  and  with  the  recollection  of  the 
hardships  of  his  expedition  full  upon 
him,  he,  in  his  journal,  only  estimated 
the  distance  at  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles. 

But  it  maybe  remarked  that  these  are 
rather  unimportant  errors.  True,  but 
if  an  author  is  careless  and  inaccurate 
in  regard  to  small  matters,  will  not  his 
statements  relating  to  more  important 
events  be  taken  with  many  degrees  of 
allowance,  and  would  not  the  reader  be 
justified  in  so  doing? 

The  effect  of  an  historical  mistate- 
ment,  and  its  influence  upon  others,  is 
well  Illustrated  in  this  particular  in- 
stance. Nearly  all  of  the  errors  here 
corrected  are  copied  from  a work 
entitled  f Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark’s 
Sketch  of  the  Campaign  in  Illinois/ 
published  in  Cincinnati  by  Robert 
Clarke  & Co.  in  1869.  Is  it  not  time  that 
they  should  be  corrected  ? 

Fourthly.  Arriving  in  sight  of  Kas- 
kaskia, it  is  stated  in  the  veritable 
paper  under  consideration  that  “only 
the  river  flowed  between  them  and  the 
fort  of  which  they  hoped  soon  to  take 
possession.”  But  the  river  did  not  flow 
between  the  colonel  and  the  fort.  Fort 
Gage  was  on  the  left  or  eastern  side  of 
the  river,  which  “flowed”  between  it 
and  the  village.  And  so  was  Colonel 
Clark.  Now  it  might  not  make  much 
difference  to  any  one  at  the  present 
time  to  place  the  great  Caesar  on  th; 
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wrong  side  of  the  Rubicon,  so  far  off, 
and  which  he  crossed  so  long  ago,  but 
to  place  Washington  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  Delaware,  or  Colonel  George 
Rogers  Clark  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Kaskaskia,  will  hardly  be  permitted 
without  objection  and  complaint.  It  is 
true  that  the  colonel  states  the  fact  of 
crossing  the  river  and  of  dividing  his 
little  army,  and  does  not  relate  the 
order  of  his  action.  The  “farm  house” 
was  the  ferry  house,  and  the  order  of 
events  was  to  send  part  of  his  force 
across  the  river  to  take  the  town,  while 
he  with  the  remainder  turned  back 
three-fourths  of  a mile  and  “ broke  into 
the  fort.” 

The  next  statement  that  “ the  garri- 
son was  well  prepared  for  resistance,” 
is  hardly  justified  by  the  facts.  In  the 
first  place  there  was  no  garrision  to 
speak  of  there.  None  was  apparently 
needed.  The  Indians  in  that  locality 
were  on  the  side  of  the  British  in  the 
pending  struggle,  and,  to  make  sure  of 
the  French,  one  of  their  own  number, 
Monsieur  Rocheblave,  had  been  placed 
in  command  of  the  town  and  fort.  The 
same  thing  was  true  of  St.  Vincent. 
Not  only  the  English  garrison  had  been 
withdrawn  from  that  place,  but  the 
English  governor,  Hamilton,  had  left 
also. 

But  “well  prepared  for  resistance?” 
Let  us  see.  The  postern  gate  of  the 
fort  was  found  open,  and  a friendly 
American  on  guard  ready  to  admit  the 
colonel  and  his  troops,  conducted  them 
to  the  bed-chamber  of  the  gallant  com- 
mander, where  he  was  found  peacefully 
sleeping  with  his  wife.  (See  Reynolds’ 


‘ History  Illinois,’  et  als .)  So  sound  was 
his  sleep  that  the  celebrated  Simon 
Kenton,  who  led  the  “storming”  party, 
had  to  tap  him  on  the  shoulder  to 
awaken  him,  and  that  was  all  the  force 
used  on  that  occasion.  The  “sudden- 
ness of  the  attack”  did  not,  it  seems, 
cut  much  of  a figure  after  all — it  might 
have  been  slower  and  just  as  successful. 
In  fact,  neither  in  this  attack  on  the 
fort  or  on  the  town,  was  there  a gun 
fired  or  a man  hurt. 

The  name  and  fame  of  the  hero, 
Clark,  do  not  depend  upon  inflated  or 
exaggerated  statements.  They  rest  upon 
secure  grounds  and  well  established 
facts.  Only  one  line  is  given  by  the 
author  now  under  review  to  the  most 
valuable  and  effective  work  accom- 
plished by  Colonel  Clark  as  the  result 
of  this  well-planned  and  successfully 
executed  campaign,  and  that  is  his 
efforts  “to  make  friends  of  the  Indians 
around  Kaskaskia.”  The  truth  is,  that 
he  invited  and  held  repeated  conferences 
with  representatives  from  all  the  princi- 
pal tribes  of  the  country,  explained  to 
them  the  causes  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  so  adroitly  managed  his  side 
of  the  case  as  to  conciliate  and  attach 
to  the  American  cause,  by  treaties  then 
made,  the  Piankashaw,  Miami,  Kicka- 
poo,  Kaskaskia  and  Peoria  tribes  of  In- 
dians and  branches  of  some  others.  It 
was  these  Indians  that  had  made  fre- 
quent raids  upon  settlements  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  primary  object  of  this 
expedition  was  to  stop  their  source  of 
supplies  and  “set  back  fires  against 
them.” 

In  regard  to  the  capture  of  Vincennes, 
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important  facts  throwing  light  and  bear- 
ing directly  upon  that  campaign  are 
either  suppressed  or  ignored.  The 
knowledge  which  Colonel  Clark  had  of 
the  condition  or  situation  of  the  fort  at 
that  place,  obtained  through  informa- 
tion received  from  Colonel  Vigo,  sent 
there  for  that  purpose,  enabled  him  to 
act  intelligently  and  to  know  precisely 
what  he  would  have  to  contend  against. 
This  fact  is  not  mentioned.  Nor  does 
the  actual  number  of  the  troops  com- 
posing the  garrison  anywhere  appear 
therein.  On  the  contrary,  the  reader  is 
led  to  an  entirely  erroneous  conclusion 
by  the  statement,  on  page  149,  that 
“while  the  forces  (under  Clark)  num- 
bered but  one  hundred  and  seventy  men 
(which  is  correct),  the  enemy  against 
whom  they  were  marching  outnumbered 


them  four  to  one.”  The  fact,  which 
ought  very  easily  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained, was  that  the  entire  garrison  con- 
sisted of  but  seventy-nine  men — just  one 
short  of  what  it  was  reported  to  be  by 
Colonel  Vigo  before  Colonel  Clark  set 
out.  But,  while  other  objections  might 
be  raised,  enough,  certainly,  has  been 
already  shown  to  justify  an  adverse 
opinion  in  regard  to  this  manner  of 
making  history.  We  look  for  facts  in 
history,  not  merely  fine  writing  or 
romancing.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
in  view  of  the  corrections  herein  made, 
compilers  of  this  kind  in  the  future  will 
be  induced  to  exercise  greater  research, 
and  examine  their  authorities  with 
greater  care  and  watchfulness. 

John  Moses. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  STRAITS. 
IV. 


For  thirteen  years  after  the  collapse 
of  Pontiac's  final  effort  to  crush  the 
English  in  America,  Detroit  enjoyed 
comparative  immunity  from  the  shocks 
and  alarms  that  disturbed  the  Atlantic 
colonies.  Events  were  thickening  in 
the  east,  where  the  sturdy,  independent 
colonists  were  growing  restive  under 
the  impolitic  and  unjust  exactions  of  a 
Tory  government  in  the  mother  country, 
but  one  may  well  believe  that  Detroit 
caught  but  little  of  the  rising  spirit  of 
the  times.  The  conditions  which  alone 
could  have  created  a longing  to  partici- 


pate in  the  stirring  events  now  being 
enacted  under  the  guns  of  the  British 
men-of-war  and  in  the  presence  of  red- 
coat regiments,  did  not  here  exist. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  her  history 
up  to  the  present,  and  until  a later 
period,  the  government  of  the  town  was 
as  despotic  as  military  rule  itself,  her 
situation  as  isolated,  and  in  many 
respects  her  interests  and  impulses  and 
municipal  regulations  similar  to  those 
that  have  up  to  this  time  environed  the 
inhabitants  of  Sitka,  Alaska.  The  pop- 
ulation was  largely  French,  whose  sym- 
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pathy  with  the  disaffected  English  colon- 
ists in  the  east  was  remote,  and  the 
garrison  was  loyal  to  the  crown.  Any 
latent  aspirations  for  greater  liberty  were 
choked  and  smothered  under  a system 
of  commercial,  industrial  and  military 
tyranny  as  repressive  as  that  which 
Cadillac  in  the  very  nature  of  things  was 
compelled  to  inaugurate  three-quarters 
of  a century  before,  but  for  which  there 
was  no  longer  a necessity  or  excuse. 
The  use  and  tenure  of  land,  which  might 
well  have  been  free,  were  oppressive  in 
terms ; a fee  was  wrung  from  every 
transaction  of  barter  or  sale ; the  cutting 
of  timber,  limitless  in  quantity,  was  as 
jealously  guarded  and  a share  in  kind 
for  fuel  or  strengthening  the  stockade 
as  rigidly  exacted  as  stumpage  was  a 
century  later.  The  burden  of  taxation, 
liquidated  in  labor,  military  service,  or 
in  the  products  of  the  farm,  forest  or 
stream,  was  oppressive,  and  its  system 
inquisitorial.  There  was  no  law  except 
the  will  of  the  commandant,  and  justice 
depended  upon  his  judgment  and  caprice. 
That  the  people  desired  some  more  civil 
form  of  procedure  is  shown  by  the  good- 
natured  efforts  of  some  of  the  clever 
gentlemen  who  presided  over  the  affairs 
of  the  town  to  gratify  them.  These 
efforts  would  appear  farcical  were  the 
results  in  some  cases  not  so  serious. 
Captain  Turnbull  was  in  command  in 
1767,  and  he  commissioned  one  Philip 
Dejean  to  officiate  as  justice  of  the 
peace.  As  there  was  no  code,  or  revised 
statutes,  or  session  laws,  Dejean  was 
necessarily  a law  unto  himself,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  modesty  in  the 
assumption  of  powers  was  one  of  his 


infirmities.  He  gradually  enlarged  his 
own  jurisdiction  until  its  scope  exceeded 
that  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  present 
time;  and  it  is  to  this  day  uncertain 
where  it  would  have  ended  if  he  had 
not  got  into  trouble  by  incautiously 
hanging  three  or  four  persons  without 
benefit  of  jury  or  clergy.  There  was  not 
the  remotest  semblance  to  any  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  colony,  or  any  authority 
within  five  hundred  miles  to  which  an 
appeal  might  be  taken.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  under  these  commer- 
cial, industrial  and  judicial  conditions, 
the  colony  did  not  grow  and  was  not  in- 
stinct with  the  “ spirit  of  ’7 6,”  which 
was  soon  to  revolutionize  the  continent. 
It  had  no  power  of  self-expansion,  and 
the  natural  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the 
people  were  dead — stifled  by  martial 
law,  operating  through  a long  period  of 
time.  The  Quebec  act  of  1774  pro- 
vided for  a civil  government  for  the 
province  of  Quebec,  which  included 
Detroit,  through  a council  of  seventeen 
to  twenty-three  persons,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  king.  Detroit  never  derived  any 
benefit  from  it,  however,  the  old  system 
continuing  in  force.  During  this  period 
(1770-1774)  Hector  T.  Cramahe  was 
president  of  this  council  and  lieutenant- 
governor,  but  the  commander  of  the 
post  was  as  autocratic  as  ever. 

The  county  of  Kent,  in  which  Detroit 
was  located,  extended  as  far  north  as 
Hudson’s  bay,  and  as  far  west  as  the 
Mississippi  river.  In  1773,  Philip  De- 
jean, the  justice  of  the  peace  above  re- 
ferred to,  prepared  a census  of  the  town, 
which  shows  that  there  were  then  living 
within  its  limits  758  persons  above  the 
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age  of  ten  years,  524  children  under  ten, 
and  85  slaves,  the  soldiers  in  the  fort, 
doubtless  few  in  number,  not  being  in- 
cluded. In  the  enumeration  are  in- 
cluded 473  oxen,  609  cows,  412  heifers, 
628  sheep,  1,067  hogs,  280  houses,  157 
barns,  and  2,602  acres  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation. Such  a settlement,  surrounded 
by  such  natural  advantages,  would  de- 
velop very  rapidly  in  these  times  under 
a free  system  of  government;  but  this 
essential  element  of  growth  was  destined 
to  be  denied  the  colony  for  nearly  forty 
years  longer.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until 
after  the  war  of  1812  that  the  territory 
was  granted  a system  of  anything  like 
responsible  government.  These  con- 
siderations will  suggest  the  causes  which 
led  this  part  of  what  is  now  the  federal 
union  to  play  so  passive  a part  as  it  did 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  con- 
tributed practically  nothing  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Revolution.  This  passivity 
applied,  however,  to  its  native  white  pop- 
ulation only.  From  this  point  numerous 
expeditions  of  soldiers  and  Indians  were 
fitted  out  and  dispatched  to  make  war 
upon  thejDatriots  who  were  engaged  in 
what  at  times  seemed  a hopeless  struggle 
for  independence.  This  was  the  dis- 
tributing point  for  the  British  gold  and 
gewgaws  and  rum  that  inspired  the 
fiendish  warfare  of  the  aborigines  upon 
the  settlers  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
From  this  point  the  three  renegade 
Girty  brothers  were  dispatched  on  more 
than  one  devilish  errand.  Here  pris- 
oners were  brought  and  tortured  to  death 
in  the  oak  openings  of  Springwells  or  on 
the  river  banks  of  Hamtramck,  just  out 
of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  officers  of 


the  fort,  whom  it  is  charitable  to  sup- 
pose would  have  interfered  had  the 
deviltry  been  practiced  within  range  of 
their  observation.  Here  were  held  the 
councils  of  war  between  the  British  offi- 
cers and  diplomats  and  the  savage 
chieftains.  There  was  a sort  of  poetic 
justice,  therefore,  in  the  fact  that  this 
territory  had  to  undergo  a probation  of 
fourteen  years  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  before  becoming 
de  facto  a part  of  the  United  States. 
The  British  held  on  to  it  in  spite  of  the 
treaties  of  1782  and  1783,  until  July  n, 
1796,  when  the  fort  was  surrendered  to 
General  Hamtramck  by  Colonel  Richard 
England,  in  accordance  with  the  Jay 
treaty.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
meantime  a very  strong  sentiment  had 
grown  up  in  the  town  and  territory  ad- 
joining in  favor  of  the  American  cause. 
For  that  reason  the  delay  was  not  with- 
out its  advantages.  The  inhabitants 
became  United  States  Americans  just  as 
soon  as  they  were  ready  for  it  and  really 
desired  it.  Previous  thereto  they  had 
been  Canadians,  submissive  to  the 
domination  of  French  royalty  and  arbi- 
trary governors,  and  entirely  deficient 
in  those  characteristics  which  enabled 
the  English  colonists  to  make  good  their 
title  to  the  soil  they  occupied  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  and  their 
title  to  the  name  of  freemen  against  the 
will  of  the  greatest  military  power  on 
earth. 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion was  early  recognized  by  the  Amer- 
ican congress  and  military  commanders, 
and  numerous  plans  were  made  for  its 
capture.  In  May,  1778,  General  Mcln- 
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tosh  started  from  Pittsburgh  with  an 
armed  force  to  drive  the  British  out  of 
Michigan,  but  gave  up  the  attempt  be- 
fore he  journeyed  one  hundred  miles  on 
the  way.  Colonel  Brodhead  agitated 
the  matter  during  1779-80,  correspond- 
ing with  Washington  and  Jefferson  on 
the  subject.  Colonel  George  Rogers 
Clark  organized  two  expeditions  of  con- 
siderable force,  and  although  he  is  gen- 
erally credited  with  having  saved  the 
northwest  to  the  United  States  by  his 
capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincenne.s, 
and  the  person  of  Governor  Hamilton 
of  Detroit,  at  the  latter  fort,  he  never 
came  within  menacing  distance  of  his 
objective  point.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  peace  of  1782,  and  until  the  increas- 
ing hostility  of  the  Indian  tribes — whose 
headquarters  were  atSpringwells,  Ecorse 
and  Monguagon — made  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  subdue  them  that  the  gov- 
ernment took  decisive  measures  to  that 
end.  The  British,  who  still  held  posses- 
sion of  Detroit  against  the  protests  of 
the  American  government — as  they  like- 
wise did  of  Niagara  and  Oswego,  hop- 
ing, doubtless,  that  some  of  the  colonies 
would  in  time  return  to  their  allegiance 
— fomented  the  Indian  agitation  by 
representations  that  the  Ohio  river  and 
not  the  lakes  was  the  boundary  line,  be- 
yond which  the  colonial  authorities  had 
no  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  west- 
ward. Whatever  may  have  been  the 
validity  of  this  claim — and  its  examina- 
tion would  open  up  the  whole  Indian 
question,  with  all  its  oppression  on  the 
one  side  and  resentful  cruelty  on  the 
other — the  motive  of  the  British  in 
making  use  of  it  to  incite  the  Indians  is 


too  apparent  to  need  any  comment. 
But  before  condemning  the  original 
owners  of  all  these  lands  for  fighting  in 
their  own  way  for  their  possessions,  it  is 
only  fair  to  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  their  plea  was  not  a new  one 
— that  it  had  been  urged  with  force  and 
eloquence  for  years — and  that  they 
acted  upon  the  advice  of  Sir  John 
Johnson,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Joseph 
Brant,  a man  of  their  own  blood,  their 
trusted  attorneys  and  counselors,  and 
that  back  of  it  lay  the  principles  of 
eternal  justice. 

The  British  commanders  at  Detroit 
furnished  the  Indians  with  arms  and 
supplies  for  the  incursions  continually 
made  upon  the  settlers  in  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  during  the  years  1783  to  1796. 
The  post  was  strongly  reinforced  in 
1787,  Lord  Dorchester  (Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton)  visited  it  in  1788,  Benedict  Arnold 
reviewed  the  garrison  in  1790,  and  the 
fort  was  continually  strengthened  and 
enlarged.  The  policy  of  holding  on  had 
proved  so  successful  at  Detroit  that  an 
enlargement  of  the  idea  was  attempted 
in  a southerly  direction.  Fort  Miami 
was  built  and  garrisoned  on  the  Maumee, 
in  territory  to  which  the  British  had  not 
the  shadow  of  a claim,  and  which  was, 
therefore,  an  act  of  aggression  equiva- 
lent in  itself  to  a declaration  of  war. 
This  gave  further  encouragement  to  the 
Indians,  as  it  afforded  them  a base  of 
supplies  nearer  the  seat  of  disturbance, 
and  was  to  them  a proof  that  in  affirm- 
ing the  northern  boundaryship  of  the 
Ohio,  the  British  were  acting  in  good 
faith*.  In  1790  the  government  sent  a 
large,  force,  under  General  Harmar, 
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against  the  Indians.  Up  to  this  moment 
the  government  appears  to  have  acted 
on  the  theory  that  the  British  at  Detroit 
were  not  responsible  for,  or  implicated 
in  the  atrocities  perpetrated  on  the 
Ohio,  and  very  considerately  notified 
them  of  Harmar’s  movement,  explaining 
that  it  was  merely  to  chastise  the  In- 
dians. When  Harmar  reached  the 
Miami  villages,  in  October,  the  Indians 
were  prepared  for  him  and  administered 
a severe  defeat  to  the  force  under  his 
command.  In  the  following  year  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair  led  an  army  of  fourteen 
hundred  men  against  the  Indians,  and, 
on  November  4,  he  was  disastrously 
defeated,  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Wabash.  The  government  then  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  British  occupa- 
tion of  the  territory  on  the  Detroit  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  Indian  dis- 
turbances, and  that  the  Indians  must  be 
whipped  into  submission,  even  if  in  per- 
forming that  task  it  should  become 
necessary  to  enforce  the  American 
understanding  of  the  treaties  of  1782-3, 
in  their  application  to  Detroit.  Major- 
General  Wayne  was  selected  to  lead  the 
next  expedition,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  was  directed  not 
to  allow  any  tenderness  for  British  feel- 
ing to  stand  in  the  way  of  complete  ful- 
fillment of  his  task.  His  mission  was 
to  drive  the  Indians  out  of  what  is  now 
the  state  of  Ohio,  to  pursue  them  to 
their  villages  on  the  Detroit,  if  necessary 
to  bring  them  to  terms,  and  to  promptly 
resent  any  British  interference,  even  if 
he  had  to  force  his  way  inside  the  walls 
of  the  fort  at  Detroit  to  do  it.  Both  the 
British  and  Indians  had  had  a taste  of 


Wayne’s  valor,  and  the  prestige  of  his 
name  inspired  them  with  fear. 

Colonel  England,  commander  at  De- 
troit, sent  all  the  soldiers,  arms  and 
ammunition  he  could  spare  to  Major 
Campbell  at  Fort  Miami.  Every  effort 
was  made  by  Lieutenant-governor  Sim- 
coe  of  Canada  to  prepare  for  the  deci- 
sive shock  that  was  inevitable.  On  both 
sides  it  was  felt  that  the  campaign  would 
settle  issues  that  had  long  been  in  abey- 
ance, and  the  cause  of  great  distress 
and  bloodshed.  Wayne  met  the  Indians 
and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter, 
almost  within  range  of  the  guns  of  Fort 
Miami,  on  August  20, 1794.  Wayne  had 
orders  to  demolish  the  fort,  but  it  had 
been  so  strengthened  that  he  did  not 
deem  it  wise  to  make  an  attack.  He 
gave  Major  Campbell  notice,  however, 
to  leave  the  country,  an  order  which 
was  not  immediately  obeyed.  This 
campaign  demoralized  the  Indians  and 
shook  their  faith  in  British  assurances. 
They  met  Wayne  in  council  at  Green- 
ville in  August,  1795,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  <on  Wayne’s  own  terms. 
Among  the  grants  made  was  a strip  six 
miles  wide  from  the  Raisin  river  to  Lake 
St.  Clair,  lands  at  Mackinaw,  Bois  Blois 
island,  and  all  title  to  the  posts  at  De- 
troit and  Mackinaw.  While  these  events 
were  transpiring,  Jay  was  making  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  bring  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute with  Great  Britain  to  a peaceable 
conclusion,  and  the  result  was  a treaty 
which  stipulated  that,  on  the  first  day 
of  June,  179 6,  the  British  should  with- 
draw from  Detroit  and  all  other  posts 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
The  frontier  thus  established  west  of 
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Montreal  was  natural  and  geographical, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  that  part  of 
Canada  now  included  in  the  state  of 
Michigan  became  Americanized  as  com- 
pletely as  any  other  part  of  the  Union. 
It  is  to  this  day,  however,  a favorite 
section  of  “the  states”  in  the  estimation 
of  Canadians,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Detroit  is  Canadian  born — saying  noth- 
ing about  those  of  Canadian  descent. 

Arrangements  were  not  completed  on 
the  date  named  above  for  the  surrender 
of  the  post,  but  on  July  n,  1796,  the 
red-coats  under  command  of  Colonel 
England  marched  out  and  crossed  the 
river  to  Sandwich,  the  militia — sixty-five 
strong, under  command  of  Captain  Moses 
Porter,  detached  for  that  purpose  by 
General  Hamtramck — marched  in,  the 
stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted  for  the 
first  time  on  the  flagstaff  of  the  fort,  and 
Michigan  became  American  territory  de 
facto , as  it  had  been  de  jure  for  thirteen 
years. 

Fourteen  years  from  the  treaty  of 
1782  to  the  surrender  of  Detroit!  All 
the  important  events  of  that  period  in 
America — important  as  compared  with 
what  would  be  considered  notable  in 
our  own  time — could  be  related  in  a 
very  small  book.  Two  years  from  the 
beginning  of  Wayne’s  campaign  to  its 
logical  conclusion ! Time  must  have 
moved  with  leaden  feet  in  those  days, 
or  the  milestones  which  marked  its  pas- 
sage— the  events  which  historians  have 
been  at  such  pains  to  chronicle — were 
at  surprisingly  long  distances  apart.  All 
that  transpired  during  that  time  might 
easily  have  been  compressed  into  the 


period  of  a year  in  these  days  of  rail- 
roads, steamboats  and  telegraphs. 

General  Hamtramck’s  name  has  been 
perpetuated  in  the  annals  of  this  sec- 
tion by  giving  his  name  to  a township 
which  is  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
A larger  place  in  history  was  due  to 
General  Wayne,  whose  brilliant  cam- 
paign cleared  the  way  for  American 
occupation,  and  his  name  was  bestowed 
upon  the  county  of  which  the  metropolis 
of  Michigan  is  the  county  seat.  The 
county  is  not  now,  territorially,  of  more 
importance  than  others  in  the  state,  but 
the  time  was  when  its  boundaries  em- 
braced as  many  square  miles  as  the 
whole  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. When  the  county  was  first  or- 
ganized* by  proclamation,  on  August 
15,  1796,  it  included  the  whole  of  the 
present  state  of  Michigan,  heretofore  a 
part  of  the  county  of  Kent,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Canada,  a strip  twenty  to  fifty 
miles  wide,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake 
Michigan,  including  the  present  site 
of  Chicago,  and  all  that  part  of  the 
states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  included 
within  lines  drawn  from  Cleveland 
to  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  or  there- 
abouts, and  thence  running  westerly 
across  Ohio  and  Indiana  to  Joliet,  Illi- 
nois, where  the  line  intersected  the 
north  and  south  line  of  the  county  on 
its  western  side.  By  the  law  of  May  7, 
1800,  after  the  formation  of  Indiana 
territory,  the  county  was  reduced  in 
size  one-half,  being  then  confined  sub- 
stantially to  the  eastern  half  of  the  lower 
peninsula  and  that  part  of  Ohio  above 

*Farmer — ‘Wayne  County:  Its  Establishment 

and  Boundaries.’ 
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described.  The  law  of  July  io,  1800, 
cut  off  that  part  of  Ohio  east  of  San- 
dusky. In  April,  1802,  all  except  a nar- 
row strip  of  Ohio,  along  what  is  now 
the  southern  boundary  of  Michigan,  was 
excised  from  the  county  map.  A year 
later  the  boundaries  were  changed  so  as 
to  include  the  whole  state,  and  a strip 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana  a few  miles  wide. 
The  formation  of  Michigan  territory  in 
1805  made  only  a slight  change  in  the 
county,  in  the  upper  peninsula.  The 
law  of  1815  effected  a radical  change, 
the  county  being  now  bounded  by  a line 
drawn  from  White  Rock  or  Sand  Beach, 
on  Lake  Huron,  running  southwesterly 
to  Flint,  or  in  that  vicinity,  thence 
south  to  Bryan,  Ohio,  and  east  to  Lake 
Erie.  A year  later,  the  northern  half 
of  the  lower  and  all  the  upper  penin- 
sula were  added  to  the  county,  al- 
though the  territory  was  entirely  de- 
tached. In  1817  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Wayne  county  was  fixed  at 
the  Huron  river,  to  Flat  Rock,  thence 
west,  where  it  now  is.  In  1818  the 
county  was  reduced  to  its  present  di- 
mensions, with  the  addition  of  Wash- 
tenaw county.  In  1822  territory  north 
of  Washtenaw  was  added  on,  and  in 
1826  Wayne  county  was  legislated  to 
its  present  dimensions.  These  seem- 
ingly eccentric  changes  were  all  made 
with  definite  purposes  in  view.  They 
represented  the  organization  of  new 
counties — of  Monroe  on  the  south, 
Washtenaw  on  the  west,  Macomb  on  the 
north — and  the  desire  of  settlers  in 
remote  and  detached  settlements  for 
connection  with  county  organizations 
when  their  numbers  were  insufficient  to 


organize  municipal  government  for  them- 
selves. The  territory  was  filling  up. 
The  young  men  born  on  the  rock-bound 
farms  of  New  England  were  seeking 
homes  for  themselves  on  lands  more 
easily  tilled.  Michigan  was  beginning 
to  be  something  more  than  Detroit — 
the  City  of  the  Straits  began  to  have 
neighbors,  with  enterprise  and  thrift 
equal  if  not  superior  to  her  own,  as  her 
population  was  now  constituted.  It  was 
the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century ! 
But  the  town  was  to  have  some  stirring 
experiences  before  the  significance  of 
the  era  began  to  be  understood. 

Detroit  was  incorporated  as  a town 
by  the  legislature  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory in  1802,  and  acquired  new  im- 
portance by  becoming  the  political 
capital  of  the  territory  at  its  organiza- 
tion in  1805.  At  this  time  a census  was 
taken  which  showed  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  heads  of  families,  indicating 
a population  of  about  two  thousand,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  whom  were 
French.  Newcomers  from  the  east  were 
arriving,  including  some  of  great  energy 
and  ability,  but  who  nevertheless  were 
rather  coldly  received.  American  ideas 
in  industry  and  politics  were  crowding 
in,  and  there  was  a good  deal  of  un- 
pleasant friction.  The  act  of  incorpor- 
ation named  trustees  to  serve  until  an 
election  could  be  held,  and  the  first 
municipal  election  was  held  in  May, 
1803.  Elections  for  territorial  delegates 
had  been  held  in  1798  and  1799.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how 
the  French  citizens  looked  upon  this 
political  innovation.  An  election  must 
have  been  a great  novelty  to  them ! 
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For  ten  years  after  the  British  evacu- 
ation the  inhabitants  of  Detroit  were 
not  disturbed  by  Indian  alarms.  The 
tribes  whose  villages  had  lined  the  river 
from  Lake  St.  Clair  to  its  mouth  had 
moved  westward  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  made  with  Wayne 
at  Greenville,  in  1794.  They  did  not 
come  to  Detroit  in  any  considerable 
numbers,  and  little  anxiety  was  felt  on 
their  account.  A rumor  that  Tecumseh 
was  engineering  a scheme  to  combine  all 
the  tribes  to  resist  further  aggression  on 
the  part  of  Americans  was  afloat,  but 
not  much  importance  was  attached  to 
it.  A new  stockade  was  built,  and  the 
militia  enrolled  in  companies,  but  there 
was  no  occasion  for  doing  more  until 
the  summer  of  1810,  when  it  was  ob- 
served that  large  bodies  of  Indians  from 
the  west  and  southwest  were  visiting  the 
British  fort  at  Malden,  opposite  Gibral- 
tar. Reports  were  made  that  arms, 
ammunition  and  supplies  of  various 
kinds  were  being  furnished  to  the  sav- 
ages in  large  quantities.  Governor 
Hull — the  first  governor  of  the  territory, 
and  who  officiated  until  October,  1813 — 
sent  spies  to  Malden  and  obtained  con- 
firmation of  the  rumors.  That  the  In- 
dians should  be  on  visiting  terms  with 


the  British  rather  than  the  Americans 
was  natural,  for  the  British  were  no 
longer  entangled  in  the  complications 
on  the  frontier,  and  there  was  no  longer 
any  reason  why  the  Indians  should  be 
jealous  of  them.  But  these  operations 
at  Malden  meant  something  more  than 
an  exchange  of  social  courtesies.  Te- 
cumseh was  rehearsing  the  role  of  Pon- 
tiac, and  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  were 
becoming  critical,  owing  to  the  assertion 
of  the  right  of  search  on  the  high  seas 
by  the  latter.  Governor  Harrison  of 
Indiana  territory,  was  so  well  convinced 
that  an  uprising  was  imminent  that  he 
did  not  wait  for  it,  but  with  a body  of 
militia  and  a few  regulars  he  attacked 
Tecumseh  and  his  braves  at  Tippecanoe 
on  November  7,  1811,  and  thoroughly 
defeated  them.  The  citizens  of  Detroit 
greatly  feared  a visit  in  force  from  the 
savages  after  this  affair,  and  vainly  be- 
sought congress  for  better  protection 
than  was  afforded  by  one  hundred  sol- 
diers, a few  militia  and  a stockade. 
Winter  was  coming  on,  a sufficient  pro- 
tection, while  it  lasted,  from  savage  in- 
cursions. The  spring  was  destined  to 
prepare  for  them  a page  in  history  of 
surpassing  interest  to  the  whole  nation. 
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PIONEER  MEDICINE  ON  THE  WESTERN  RESERVE. 

V. 


Dr.  John  B.  Harmon  came  to  Ohio 
with  his  father  in  1797,  and  settled  at 
the  Salt  Springs  in  Weathersfield  town- 
ship. He  was  born  in  Rupert,  Vermont, 
October  19,  1780.  He  began  the  study 
of  medicine  with  Dr.  Jonathan  Black- 
mer  of  his  native  town,  in  1796.  Com- 
ing to  Ohio,  he  aided  his  father  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt  from  1800  to  1806. 
In  1804  Dr.  Enoch  Leavitt  settled  in 
Leavittsburg,  and  young  Harmon  re- 
sorted to  him  at  intervals  for  medical 
instruction.  In  1806  he  returned  to  Ver- 
mont with  his  father,  and  there  contin- 
ued his  medical  studies  under  Dr.  Black- 
mer  until  1808,  when  he  came  to  War- 
ren and  established  himself,  remaining 
there  until  his  death. 

As  a young  man,  Dr.  Harmon’s  cour- 
age is  shown  by  the  following  incident, 
related  to  us  by  his  son : 

“One  day  he  treed  a cub,  placed  his  gun  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  and  his  dog  to  guard  it,  and  climb- 
ing secured  the  cub.  Its  cries  quickly  brought  the 
she  bear  from  the  thicket,  but  the  sagacious  dog, 
keeping  out  of  her  reach,  quickly  seized  her  as  she 
assayed  the  tree,  so  at  last  she  retreated  and  Har- 
mon descended  with  his  cub,  and  regained  his  gun, 
when  the  bear  renewed  the  attack.  Backing  off, 
with  the  cub  on  his  shoulders  and  the  dog  at  the 
heels  of  the  enraged  animal,  while  he  held  his  gun 
cocked  and  ready  for  the  shot,  he  saw  her  finally 
give  up  the  pursuit,  and  he  bore  the  cub  home  in 
triumph.” 

In  the  war  of  1812  Dr.  Harmon  was 


surgeon,  and  was  present  at  the  attack 
on  Fort  Mackinaw  in  1813. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Dr.  Harmon 
resumed  his  practice  in  Warren,  and  his 
ride  took  him  over  long  distances.  One 
night  while  crossing  Mosquito  creek  his 
horse  broke  through  the  ice  with  him, 
but  struggling  through  it  reached  the 
other  shore.  Riding  some  four  miles 
further  with  clothes  frozen  to  him,  he 
sat  by  a bedside  till  morning,  and  in 
the  same  clothes  rode  home  without 
food.  In  1816  he  lay  out  in  the  woods 
all  night,  three  miles  west  of  Warren, 
himself  beside  a log  and  his  horse 
chained  to  a sapling,  keeping  away  the 
wolves  with  its  heels.  Here  he  lost  his 
watch,  but  marked  the  spot  so  well  that 
he  found  it  the  next  spring. 

It  is  also  related  that  in  riding  home 
one  night,  having  fallen  asleep,  his  horse 
walked  a fourteen  inch  stringer  laid 
across  the  Mahoning  river  at  “ Wilmot 
center  of  the  world.”  Such  an  experi- 
ence was  enough  to  make  the  doctor 
the  lover  of  good  horses  which  he  was, 
for  speed  and  endurance  were  neces- 
sities in  the  long  distances  he  had  to 
travel.  He  enjoyed  seeing  the  speed  of 
a good  horse,  and  was  a participant  in 
the  races  which  were  held  by  the  War- 
ren Jockey  club  on  the  mile  track,  on 
John  Leavitt’s  farm,  from  1830  to  1836, 
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himself  being  owner  of  some  of  the 
fleetest  racers. 

It  is  related  that  in  the  winter  of 
1816  Dr.  Harmon  attended,  in  Aurora,  a 
family  of  six  children  and  their  parents, 
all  down  with  the  epidemic  of  typhoid 
pneumonia.  He  reached  them  each 
night,  laid  upon  the  hearth  floor,  and  re- 
turned the  next  day.  Upon  their  re- 
covery he  was  himself  taken  sick.  He 
went  to  the  home  of  his  mother,  at  Salt 
Springs,  hired  a trusty  nurse  and  gave 
directions  how  to  manage  him  in  the 
bad  turns  of  the  disease,  with  the  prom- 
ise fo  the  nurse  of  his  horse  and  saddle 
should  he  not  recover.  One  night  he 
was  thought  to  be  dying — Dr.  John  W. 
Seeley  was  sent  for,  but  he  said  “ Dr. 
John  B.  will  be  all  right  in  the  morn- 
ing, ” and  did  not  visit  him. 

The  nurse  tided  him  through,  but  for 
six  [months  afterward  he  was  so  emaci- 
ated as  to  ride  with  a pillow  on  his  sad- 
dle and  carried  a cold  foot,  which  he 
had  to  warm  even  in  warm  weather  ever 
after. 

Dr.  Harmon  was  married  February 
26,  1822,  to  Sarah  Dana  of  Pembrook, 
New  York.  He  had  never  seen  her, 
but  the  engagement  was  arranged  by  a 
mutual  friend.  He  drove  on  in  a double 
sleigh  for  his  bride,  was  introduced  to 
her,  married,  and  the  next  day  began 
his  homeward  journey.  Though  con- 
summated in  this  speedy  manner,  his 
wife  proved  to  him  a fitting  helpmate  in 
every  sense. 

During  his  life  Dr.  Harmon  endured 
several  serious  injuries  and  sicknesses, 
but  a remarkable  constitution  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  an  enormous  amount 


of  professional  labor,  notwithstanding 
these  disabilities.  He  stood  high  as  a 
physician  and  surgeon  among  his  co- 
temporaries, and  performed  several  re- 
markable operations.  One  of  these  was 
the  removal  of  several  cancerous  masses 
from  the  under  side  of  the  liver  in  the 
case  of  a Mrs.  Norton.  The  patient 
recovered  sufficiently  to  ride  a distance 
of  three  miles  to  Warren.  This  was  in 
1822,  before  the  discovery  of  ether. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  event  in 
the  professional  career  of  Dr.  Harmon 
was  a malpractice  suit  which  he  sus- 
tained for  having  amputated  a badly 
fractured  leg.  A suit  had  been  previ- 
ously successfully  prosecuted  against 
Dr.  Hawley  by  Messrs.  Wade  and  Gid- 
dings,  and  they,  assisted  by  Mr.  Ranney, 
were  engaged  by  the  prosecution  in  this 
suit.  The  defense  was  undertaken  by 
David  Tod  and  R.  P.  Spalding.  A 
second  trial  was  necessary  to  decide  the 
suit,  and  in  this  the  jury  rendered  a 
unanimous  verdict  for  Dr.  Harmon,  with 
very  little  delay.  The  case  attracted 
wide  attention  from  the  importance  of 
the  principle  involved  and  the  ability  of 
the  legal  counsel,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  profession  was  unanimously 
considered  as  an  outrageous  piece  of 
persecution.  The  injured  leg  in  ques- 
tion had  been  seen  by  Dr.  Harmon, 'and 
the  next  day  he  had  called  in  council 
the  two  Seeleys,  and  it  was  only  after 
deliberate  consideration  that  the  ampu- 
tation was  undertaken.  In  the  trial, 
depositions  were  taken  in  Ohio  and  the 
principal  medical  centres  of  the  east, 
and  a large  amount  of  money  was  ex- 
pended. 
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The  elder  Dr.  Seeley,  who  was  also 
implicated  in  the  prosecution,  but  died 
before  the  trial,  generously  directed  his 
heirs  to  pay  the  lawyers  for  the  defense. 
This  amounted  to  about  two  thirds  of 
the  expense  of  the  trial,  but  the  remain- 
ing third,  incurred  in  securing  deposi- 
tions, cost  Dr.  Harmon  more  than  he 
had  ever  made  in  surgery.  This  suit 
was  in  1838. 

In  later  years  Dr.  Harmon  made 
friends  with  Benjamin  Wade,  who  said 
“ if  Harmon  would  forgive  him  (Wade) 
for  this  he  would  never  engage  in  such 
a dirty  piece  of  business  again.”  He 
never  was  a friend  of,  nor  voted  for 
Giddings  afterward,  except  when  the 
latter  was  reelected  to  congress,  after 
resigning  his  seat  bn  account  of  a vote 
of  censure  passed  upon  him  for  his  anti- 
slavery agitation. 

Another,  in  writing  of  Dr.  Harmon,  has 
said : 

He  was  usually  a silent,  thoughtful  man,  but  when 
occasion  called,  expressed  himself  fluently  and 
clearly.  He  was  outspoken  in  all  his  convictions, 
and  gave  his  reasons  with  such  force  and  originality 
as  to  command  a respectful  hearing.  While  oppos- 
ing invariably  what  he  thought  errors  in  religion,  he 
yet  made  firm  friends  among  the  most  devout  of 
women  and  the-  ablest  of  preachers.  From  early 
days  until  his  decease,  Presbyterians  and  Metho- 
dists, Baptists  and  Disciples  alike  patronized  and 
honored  him. 

Dr.  Harmon  gave  up  active  practice 
in  1854,  having  after  1849,  been  aided 
by  his  son,  Dr.  Julian  Harmon,  who  still 
pursues  his  profession  in  Warren. 

, At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1858,  the 
Cleveland  Leader  said  of  him  : 

"He  was  skillful  and  scientific,  and  met  the  largest 
success  to  which  one  of  his  profession  can  attain. 


As  a man  he  was  true  in  all  his  relations,  a faithful 
husband,  kind  father,  obliging  neighbor,  steadfast 
generous  friend,  and  a helper  in  every  good  work." 

The  following  sketch  of  Dr.  Peter 
Allen’s  life  is  virtually  a compilation 
of  what  has  been  previously  written  by 
others : 

He  was  born  in  Norwich,  Connecti- 
cut, July  1,  1787.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  John  Allen  and  Tirzah  Morgan, 
being  descended  from  Samuel  Allen  who 
came  from  England  to  Massachusetts 
about  1630.  Dr.  Allen’s  father  resided 
on  a small  farm  adjacent  to  the  old  town 
of  Norwich,  Connecticut.  A select 
school  or  academy  afforded  some  ad- 
vantages for.  study,  so  that  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  Peter  Allen  successfully  con- 
ducted a school  in  East  Haddam,  Con- 
necticut. During  liis  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  years  he  had  charge  of  the 
city  or  village  academy  in  old  Norwich. 
With  a little  aid  from  his  father,  Peter 
was  enabled  to  pursue  a three  years 
course  of  medical  study  under  Dr. 
Phineas  Tracy  of  Norwich,  a noted 
physician  of  that  time.  The  one  hun- 
dred dollars  which  he  paid  for  his  tuition 
was  no  trifling  sum. 

Dr.  Allen’s  father  sold  his  farm  and 
emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1806.  His  outfit 
was  a long  high-ribbed  wagon,  or  prairie 
schooner  as  it  was  called,  and  a smaller 
wagon  with  ox  and  horse  teams.  The 
journey  occupied  six  weeks,  being  by 
way  of  Philadelphia  and  central  Penn- 
sylvania. By  teaching  and  working 
for  his  board,  Peter  Allen  maintained 
himself  and  continued  his  studies  two 
years  after  his  father’s  departure  for 
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Ohio.  He  followed  in  1808.  He  had 
some  assistance  in  buying  his  horse,  in- 
struments and  also  a few  books.  These 
were  brought  from  Connecticut,  strapped 
on  his  horse.  Dr.  Allen  found  his  father 
located  on  a farm  in  the  southeast  part 
of  Kinsman,  and  here  a log  office  was 
soon  erected  for  him.  During  the  first 
winter  he  taught  school  in  a small  log 
building  which  stood  for  years  opposite 
to  John  Andrew’s  house,  and  when 
called  away  his  school  was  left  in  charge 
of  Joseph  or  John  Kinsman.  He  had 
arranged  to  locate  in  Youngstown,  but 
on  account  of  sickness  in  several  leading 
families  of  Kinsman  and  adjoining  towns, 
he  was  detained  and  at  length  persuaded 
by  his  friends  tcf  remain.  As  a nfark  of 
appreciation,  Esquire  Espy,  although  not 
a rich  man,  paid  his  regular  bill  and  also 
presented  Dr.  Allen  with  fifty  dollars. 
Judge  Kinsman  was  the  only  person  of 
means  in  that  section.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  settlers  had  to  go  in  debt 
for  their  farms.  By  the  greatest  economy 
the  settlers  could  escape  want,  and  with 
their  trusty  rifles  add  to  their  larders 
bears,  deer  or  other  game. 

On  his  way  through  Pittsburgh  to 
Ohio,  Dr.  Allen  had  purchased  a small 
supply  of  medicines,  and  for  many  years 
afterward  replenished  his  stock  from 
thence.  The  first  physician  in  this 
vicinity,  Dr.  Amos  Wright,  had  already 
removed  to  Talmage,  Ohio,  and  Dr. 
Jeremiah  Wilcox  was  advanced  in  years, 
so  that  in  a short  time,  in  the  absence 
of  neighboring  physicians,  Dr.  Allen 
rode  over  a large  territory,  which  in- 
cluded the  towns  of  Johnston,  Mecca, 
Green,  New  Lyme,  Gustavus,  Wayne, 


Andover,  Vernon  and  Hartford,  all  in 
Ohio,  beside  Espyville,  Hartstown, 
Jamestown  and  Greenville,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  roads  were  mostly  paths, 
with  the  underbrush  cut  out,  or,  per- 
haps, only  trees  blazed.  There  were  no 
bridges.  The  settlers  lived  in  small 
clearings,  their  log  cabins  having  rough 
floors  made  of  split  logs,  called  punch- 
eons. Many  chimneys  were  made  of 
sticks  laid  up  in  mud  with  stone  hearths, 
and  stones  set  up  against  the  logs  near- 
est the  fire  to  protect  the  wood  from 
burning.  The  physicians  nearest  Dr. 
Allen  were  Drs.  Cossett  and  McGoffin 
in  Mercer,  and  Wilson  in  Meadville, 
Pennsylvania ; and  in  Ohio,  Drs.  Dutton 
and  Manning  in  Youngstown,  Dr.  See- 
ley in  Howland,  Harmon  in  Warren, 
and  Hawley  in  Austinburg.  On  the 
west  was  the  Bloomfield  swamp,  so  that 
to  reach  Bloomfield  or  Mesopotamia  it 
was  necessary  to  ride  by  way  of  Warren, 
or  go  on  foot  through  the  swamp,  this 
being  impassable  for  horses. 

In  the  winter  and  wet  seasons  all 
roads  were  often  so  bad  that  it  was 
necessary  to  go  on  foot,  crossing  streams 
on  logs  or  in  canoes.  In  fording 
streams  on  horseback,  the  clothing  would 
sometimes  become  perfectly  saturated, 
but  fortunately  the  woods  offered  the 
traveler  some  protection  from  the  cold 
winds.  Poor  meals  or  none  at  all,  little 
sleep  for  many  nights  in  succession,  and 
fatigue  were  among  the  hardships.  One 
dark  night,  Dr.  Allen  had  a valuable 
horse  fatally  wounded  in  the  abdomen 
by  the  breaking  of  a stick  upon  which  it 
stepped.  The  difficulties  of  night  travel 
were  extreme.  At  another  time,  Mr. 
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Skinner  started  to  go  from  the  north- 
east corner  of  Johnston  to  Kinsman  for 
Dr.  Allen.  The  path  was  marked  by 
blazed  trees.  After  a time  Mr.  Skinner’s 
light  went  out.  Too  much  in  haste  to 
return,  he  tried  to  grope  his  way.  Fail- 
ing in  this  and  recollecting  that  Sugar 
creek  ran  northeast,  he  tied  his  horse  to 
a sapling,  and  going  into  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  followed  it  down  near  to  the 
Pymatuning,  where  he  found  a road  in 
Kinsman  which  took  him  to  Dr.  Allen’s 
house.  On  his  return  to  Johnston,  he 
piloted  Dr.  Allen  by  a lighted  torch 
made  from  the  bark  of  a “shag  bark” 
hickory.  Frequently  the  messengers 
who  came  at  night  thus  lighted  a torch 
and  piloted  the  doctor  away.  As  was 
the  case  with  most  of  the  men  of  his 
day,  Dr.  Allen  never  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  medical  lectures,  and  but 
little  opportunity  for  dissection,  but  a 
careful  study  of  books  and  plates  on 
anatomy  gave  him  the  assurance  for  a 
surgeon. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  Dr.  Allen  was 
surgeon  in  Colonel  Hayes’  regiment, 
Simon  Perkins  being  brigadier-general, 
and  Wadsworth,  major-general.  Flis  ap- 
pointment as  surgeon  was  the  first  made 
to  the  army  on'  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  state.  Dr.  Goodwin  of  Burton  was 
his  assistant  surgeon. 

The  fear  of  an  invasion  of  Ohio  by  the 
British  and  Indians  caused  a sudden  de- 
mand for  the  militia  to  march  to  the 
region  of  Sandusky.  Some  of  the  sol- 
diers saw  fighting,  but  most  of  them  only 
had  to  contend  with  the  malaria  of  the 
swamps.  Dr.  Allen,  after  a few  months 
of  duty,  was  brought  home  on  account 


of  sickness.  As  the  regiment  was  hur- 
ried away  from  home  Dr.  Allen  provided 
some  medicines  and  instruments  for  im- 
mediate use.  The  late  Joseph  Perkins 
recalled  a story  of  his  father,  General 
Perkins,  that  when  passing  through 
Cleveland  to  the  northwest,  Dr.  Allen 
wished  to  secure  a set  of  surgical  iustru- 
ments  which  belonged  to  the  govern- 
ment and  was  in  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment officials.  Failing  in  this  he 
appealed  to  General  jerkins,  who  there- 
upon sent  a squad  of  men  which,  regard- 
less of  law,  seized  the  instruments  and 
delivered  them  to  the  doctor.  Being  in 
the  volunteer  service  and  having  his 
effects  in  camp,  the  proper  red-tape 
regulations  were  not  complied  with,  so 
that  Dr.  Allen  was  never  recompensed, 
but  the  short  war  experienced  was  of 
benefit  to  him.  In  his  after  practice  he 
was  enabled  to  do  most  of  the  surgery 
in  his  section  of  country.  He  performed 
almost  all  the  operations  which  com- 
monly are  necessary.  Fractures  of  the 
limbs  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  cranium 
were  common  occurrences  among  the 
men  clearing  the  forests,  also  severe 
wounds  from  their  sharp  axes.  He  per- 
formed amputations  of  the  arm  and  leg, 
and  at  the  shoulder  joint;  ligation  of 
the  femoral  artery  for  aneurism  at  least 
twice,  operations  for  strangulated  hernia, 
amputation  of  tumors  of  various  sorts 
and  tracheotomy,  going  as  far  as  Ra- 
venna to  amputate  the  leg  of  Archibald 
Skinner  and  to  Conneaut  to  perform 
tracheotomy  on  Dr.  Fifield.  All  these 
operations  were  accomplished  without 
an  anaesthetic. 

May  13,  1813,  Dr.  Allen  married 
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Charity  Dudley,  who  was  born  in 
Bethlehem,  Connecticut,  the  same  day 
and  year  as  himself.  He  brought 
her  to  Ohio  and  settled  on  the  farm 
where  he  spent  his  days.  His  wife  died 
July  i,  1840,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  thrown  from  a carriage  by  a run- 
away horse  and  so  injured  that  death 
ensued  in  a few  hours.  In  1841  he  mar- 
ried Fanny  Brewster  Starr,  a native  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  who  died  five 
years  later  of  consumption.  Dr.  Allen 
was  untiring  in  attendance  on  his  medi- 
cal duties,  paying  little  attention  to  farm 
or  household  matters.  In  1821  he  built 
a house,  still  standing,  which  was  very 
elegant  for  its  day,  and  cost  what  was 
then  considered  the  enormous  sum  of 
$4,000.  The  builder,  Willis  Smith,  who 
was  noted  in  his  day,  built  and  did  the 
carving  on  the  houses  of  Billious  Kirt- 
land  of  Poland  and  P.  M.  Weddell  of 
Cleveland. 

In  1825  Dr.  Allen  took  in  partnership 
his  youngest  brother,  Dr.  Francis  T. 
Allen,  and  then  for  the  first  had  any 
leisure  to  leave  home.  Medical  meet- 
ings at  this  time  were  held  by  the  physi- 
cians of  Trumbull  and  Portage  counties 
conjointly,  and  he  often  attended  them; 
and  when  the  State  association  was 
founded,  he  frequently  was  present.  In 
December,  1827,  he  went  to  Columbus 
to  aid  in  the  organization  of  the  State 
Medical  society,  when  it  took  him  one 
entire  week  to  go  and  another  to  return, 
the  roads  being  extremely  muddy. 
Speaking  of  this  journey  thirty  years 
later,  in  an  address  when  president  of 
the  State  Medical  society,  Dr.  Allen 
says : 


Toward  the  latter  part  of  1826  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  horsemen  might  have  been  seen  wending 
their  weary  way  through  mud  and  mire  along  the 
different  roads  that  centre  in  the  village  of  Columbus. 
Their  personal  appearance  somewhat  resembled  that 
of  a company  of  men  crawling  out  of  a canal,  where 
they  had  been  excavating  on  a rainy  day. 

The  route  was  by  way  of  Warren, 
Ravenna,  Akron,  Wooster  and  Loudon- 
ville.  The  attendance  on  state  and 
county  societies  was  then  prized,  and  to 
compare  notes  and  ask  counsel  was  es- 
teemed a privilege. 

Dr.  F.  T.  Allen,  after  having  remained 
with  his  brother,  four  years,  removed  to 
Green,  but  was  still  near  enough  to  ren- 
der occasional  assistance. 

Dr.  Peter  Allen’s  son,  Dr.  Dudley,  a 
graduate  of  Western  Reserve  college 
and  Jefferson  Medical  college,  joined 
his  father  in  practice  m 1837.  The 
latter  institution  also  granted  Dr.  Peter 
Allen  an  honorary  degree  in  1838.  Dr. 
Allen  was  induced  to  join  in  the  Harri- 
son campaign,  in  1840,  General  Har- 
rison having  been  a favorite  among  the 
soldiers  of  1812.  Dr.  Allen  served  one 
term  in  the  Ohio  house  of  representa- 
tives, but  was  so  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  trifling  and  dilatory  manner  in 
which  much  of  the  time  was  spent  by 
the  house,  that  he  wished  to  dabble  in 
politics  no  more,  and,  although  it  was 
the  custom  to  go  a second  term,  he  de- 
clined a reelection. 

Dr.  Allen  was  a constant  reader  of 
medical  literature,  and  almost  an  en- 
thusiast in  his  profession.  He  used  to 
warn  young  physicians  against  seeking 
investments  or  interest  in  any  business 
which  would  divert  their  attention  from 
the  profession  of  medicine.  Riding 
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nearly  all  his  life  on  horseback,  he  firmly 
believed  and  taught  that  it  was  more 
conducive  to  health  than  riding  in  a 
carriage.  Dr.  Allen  did  not  write  often, 
although  as  president  of  the  county 
societies,  or  the  Ohio  State  Medical 
society,  he  occasionally  delivered  an 
address  or  read  a medical  article. 

In  1832  he  relinquished  the  active 
practice  of  medicine,  but  continued  his 
interest  in  the  profession.  From  the 
first  he  attended,  as  censor,  the  medical 
college  at  Willoughby,  and  later  at 
Cleveland.  Then  the  censors  took  an 
active  part  in  the  examination  of  stu- 
dents, and  passed  upon  their  qualifica- 
tions. 

Among  the  obituary  notices  which 
appeared  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1864,  the  following,  written  by 
an  old  friend,  may  not  be  out  of  place : 

He  was  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  the  only 
physician  in  the  town  of  Kinsman,  and  somewhat 
extensive  surrounding  country.  Possessed  of  an 
uncommonly  robust  constitution  and  great  energy 
of  character,  he  endured  hardships  and  performed 
an  amount  of  labor  in  his  profession  which  in  these 
days  of  good  roads  and  short  rides  might  seem  al- 
most incredible.  He  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of 
medical  men,  and  by  them  his  counsel  was  much 
sought  in  difficult  cases  both  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. . . . But, he  will  also  be  remembered  as 

an  active  and  steadfast  member  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  He  was  ever  present  in  the  house  of  God  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  prayer  meeting  ; active  in  the 
Sunday  school,  and  at  only  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Presbyterian  general  assembly,  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
was  one  of  its  lay  delegates.  He  retained  his  mental 
and  bodily  faculties,  though  advanced  in  life,  and 
his  Christian  example  shone  bright  and  uninter- 
ruptedly. 

To  the  preceding,  the  work  of  others, 
we  may  add  a few  lines : The  study  of 

medicine  was  formerly  pursued  in  physi- 
cians’ offices,  and  Dr.  Alien  commonly 


had  at  least  two,  and  sometimes  four 
students,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
superintending  their  study.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Ohio  Medical  con- 
vention, being  elected  to  that  position 
in  1835.  He  was  again  president  of  the 
State  Medical  society,  in  1856.  As  long 
as  he  lived  he  was  a constant  reader, 
and  was  possessed  of  an  unusual 
memory.  Till  ten  days  before  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  he  was  per- 
fectly erect  and  remarkably  vigorous, 
walking  distances  of  from  two  to  six 
miles. 

Dr.  Erastus  Cushing,  speaking  of  him, 
says:  “Dr.  Allen  was  as  prominent  a 
medical  man  as  there  was  on  the  Re- 
serve,” and  Dr.  J.  L.  Lane  writes  the 
same.  Dr.  Garlick,  writing  of  him, 
says  : “ He  was  well  and  widely  known, 
a diligent  student  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  in  all  respects  one  of  the 
very  best  of  men.”  Dr.  De  Lamater 
said  : “ I would  rather  have  Dr.  Allen’s 
influence  for  the  Cleveland  Medical 
college  than  that  of  any  physician  in 
Northern  Ohio.” 

The  first  physician  to  settle  in  Cleve- 
land was  David  Long. 

A letter  written  by  Stanley  Griswold, 
dated  May  28,  1809,  to  be  found  in  a 
scrap  book  in  the  Historical  society 
rooms,  says : 

I consulted  prominent  characters,  particularly 
Judge  Walworth,  who  concurs  with  me  in  the 
opinion  that  Cleveland  will  be  an  excellent  station 
for  a young  physician  and  cannot  remain  long  un- 
occupied as  such.  The  calculation  is  founded  more 
on  what  is  expected  than  what  now  is.  Even  now, 
indeed,  a physician  of  eminence  there  would  com- 
mand great  practice,  from  being  called  to  ride  over 
a great  extent  of  country,  say  fifty  miles  each  way. 
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After  enumerating  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  such  a man,  sufficient  to 
fit  him  to  be  physician  to  the  queen, 
the  letter  closes  by  saying : 

A young  man  of  the  qualifications  described 
would  be  almost  certain  to  succeed  eventually  to  his 
satisfaction ; yet,  for  a short  time  at  first,  if  not 
supplied  with  other  means  to  support  himself,  he 
must  keep  school  (for  this  there  is  opportunity  in 
winter),  or  till  a piece  of  ground,  or  bring  on  a few 
goods,  or  do  something  else  in  union  with  practice. 

In  June,  1810,  Dr.  Long  came  to 
Cleveland,  whether  as  a result  of  the 
foregoing  letter  we  do  not  know.  He 
was  born  in  Hebron,  Washington  county, 
New  York,  September  29,  1787.  He 
studied  medicine  with  his  uncle,  Dr. 
John  Long,  in  Massachusetts,  and  after- 
wards graduated  in  New  York  City.  On 
his  arrival  there  were  no  physicians 
nearer  than  Painesville,  Hudson,  Woos- 
ter and  Monroe.  The  following  letter, 
written  by  a life-long  friend  of  Dr. 
Long,  may  be  of  interest : 

I well  remember  all  the  physicians  in  Cleveland 
from  the  time  of  the  War  of  1812  up  to  about  1835, 
when  they  had  so  increased  with  the  growing  popu- 
lation that  I was  unable  to  tell  who  all  of  them  were 
and  what  was  their  profession.  Dr.  David  Long  was 
the  first  physician  that  settled  in  Cleveland.  Dr. 
McIntosh  came  soon  after,  and  then  Dr.  Town,  who 
remained  in  Cleveland  a few  years  and  then  moved 
to  Hudson.  Dr.  Long  first  lived  on  Water  street, 
near  the  site  of  the  present  lighthouse.  He  after- 
wards moved  to  a log  house  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
in  the  rear  of  where  the  American  house  now  is.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Governor  Huntington. 
At  that  time,  in  a building  where  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  American  house  now  stands,  the  doctor 
had  a store  of  dry  goods  and  notions.  John  P. 
Walworth  was  chief  manager  in  the  store.  Dr. 
Long  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  surgeon 
in  this  section  for  many  years,  and  as  a medical 
practitioner  it  was  generally  conceded  there  was 
none  better.  As  the  population  was  scattered  in 
those  early  days,  accidents  were  infrequent,  but 
sometimes  the  best  surgical  skill  was  needed  and 


called  into  requisition.  I remember  the  time,  in 
1815,  when  Gains  Burke  of  Newburgh  felled  a tree 
which  injured  him  severely.  Dr.  Long  was  sum- 
moned in  haste,  but  was  away  from  home.  On  re- 
turning, he  immediately  started  for  the  Burke  resi- 
dence, and  upon  arriving  there,  after  dark,  found 
Dr.  McIntosh  and  Dr.  Dart,  a young  physician  of 
Newburgh.  They  had  only  partially  dressed  the 
injuries.  Dr.  Long,  by  the  light  of  a candle,  then 
performed  the  amputation  of  a limb.  1 remember 
of  hearing  the  tree  fall  and  Mr.  Burke  call  for  help 
as  distinctly  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday. 
Though  badly  mangled  by  the  accident,  Mr.  Burke’s 
wounds  were  healed  and  he  outlived  the  doctors. 
From  our  knowledge  of  the  doctor,  looking  over  a 
period  of  more  than  three  score  years  and  ten,  we 
remember  him  as  no  ordinary  man,  but  as  one  who 
always  occupied  the  front  ranks  in  every  good  work. 

As  was  the  case  with  all  early  physi- 
cians Dr.  Long  was  called  upon  to 
meet  many  hardships  and  exposures, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  a man  of 
much  endurance.  The  incidents  of  his 
horse  walking  the  stringer  of  a bridge 
over  Mill  creek  and  crossing  Rocky 
river  after  dark  have  been  related 
already,  but  many  other  anecdotes 
remain. 

At  the  time  of  Hull’s  surrender  at 
Detroit  there  was  great  anxiety  in  all 
the  regions  west  of  Cleveland  lest  there 
should  be  an  immediate  descent  of 
British,  but  more  especially  Indians, 
upon  the  scattered  settlements.  Dr. 
Long  brought  the  news  of  this  sur- 
render from  Black  River  to  Cleveland 
in  two  hours  and  fourteen  minutes,  a 
distance  of  twenty-eight  miles. 

Another  ride  which  he  made  at  mid- 
night one  fall  was  nine  miles  in  fifty-one 
minutes.  In  a case  of  great  urgency  he 
rode  at  another  time  fourteen  and  a half 
miles  in  fifty  minutes  by  changing  horses 
twice. 

In  some  reminiscences  of  Deacon 
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James  Sears  of  Brooklyn  we  have  found 
the  following  anecdote  : 

In  1823  Mr.  Sears  and  Dr.  Long  went  to  San- 
dusky in  a one-horse  sleigh.  It  rained  all  night, 
and  in  the  morning  the  snow  was  gone.  They  saw 
but  one  way  to  get  home,  which  was  to  proceed 
upon  the  ice.  It  was  a great  venture.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  March,  and  the  ice  was  of  uncertain 
thickness  and  soundness.  As  they  proceeded  they 
frequently  had  to  stop  to  reconnoitre.  At  one  time 
a heap  of  broken  ice  would  obstruct,  at  an  other  in-, 
dications  of  an  air-hole  would  appear. 

Once  their  horse  broke  through,  sinking  his  fore- 
legs up  to  the  breast,  but  succeeded  in  extricating 
them  at  the  expense  of  submerging  his  hind  ones. 
Being  strong  in  nerve  and  muscle  he  regained  his- 
place  upon  the  ice,  and  they  pressed  forward  amid  a 
blinding  snow  and  high  wind.  When  they  arrived 
at  Deer  creek  their  horse  stopped,  and  they  found 
a wide  crevice  in  the  ice.  They  dared  not  venture 
further  into  the  lake,  and  there  was  no  “Friendly 
Inn  ” on  shore.  After  measuring  the  crevice  with 
the  eye,  and  calculating  the  ability  of  their  good 
steed,  they  concluded  to  make  the  venture,  and 
placing  themselves  in  the  sleigh  cried  ‘ ‘ Go.  ” With 
an  Herculean  spring  the  horse  just  cleared  the 
water  and  brought  them  safely  over.  They  pro- 
ceeded onward  with  wind  and  snow  pressing  and 
circling  round  them.  Before  it  was  quite  dark  they 
had  traveled  sixty  miles,  and  were  entering  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga. 

The  story  so  often  told  of  the  first 
execution  in  Cleveland,  which  took 
place  in  1812,  has  been  in  some  re- 
spects incorrectly  recorded.  The  In- 
dian who  was  hung  was  named  Poc- 
con.  He  was  about  twenty-one  years 
old,  and  was  a son  of  old  O’Mick. 
He  was  executed  for  being  connected 
with  two  other  Indians  in  the  murder 
of  two  trappers  named  Buel  and  Gibbs, 
near  Pipe  creek.  The  story  as  told  by 
Mrs.  Dr.  Long  is  recorded  by  Colonel 
Whittlesey  in  his  ‘History  of  Cleveland,’ 
as  follows  : 

All  the  people  of  the  Western  Reserve  seemed 
to  be  at  the  execution.  I remember  several  of  them 


who  stayed  at  our  house.  Among  them  was  Dr. 
Allen,  who  recently  died  in  Trumbull  county.  Dr. 
Coleman  of  Ashtabula,  Dr.  ] ohnson  of  Conneaut, 
and  Dr.  Hawley  of  Austinburg.  When  O’Mick  was 
swung  off  the  rope  broke  and  they  were  not  sure  that 
he  was  dead,  but  there  was  a storm  coming  on  and 
he  was  hurried  into  the  grave  near  the  gallows.  The 
public  square  was  only  partly  cleared  then,  and  had 
many  stumps  and  bushes  on  it.  At  night  the  doc- 
tors went  for  the  body  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
sheriff.  O’Mick  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  was  very  fat  and  heavy.  Dr.  Long  did  not 
think  one  man  could  carry  him,  but  Dr.  Allen  who 
was  very  stout,  thought  he  could.  He  was  put  upon 
Dr.  Allen’s  back,  who  soon  fell  over  a stump  and 
O’Mick  on  top  of  him.  The  doctors  dared  not 
laugh  aloud  for  fear  they  might  be  discovered,  but 
some  of  them  were  obliged  to  lie  down  on  the  ground 
and  roll  around  there  before  they  came  to  the  relief 
of  Dr.  Alien. 

The  skeleton  was  placed  below  a 
spring  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  east  of 
Water  street,  and  remained  there  for 
about  one  year,  after  which  time  it  was 
properly  articulated.  The  skeleton  was 
for  a long  time  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Long,  but  was  later  in  Hudson  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  Town.  From  there  it  is 
supposed  it  was  carried  to  Penn,  near 
Pittsburgh,  to  Dr.  Murray,  a son-in-law 
of  Dr.  Town.  The  writer  has  made 
every  effort  to  discover  its  whereabouts 
and  restore  the  bones  to  Cleveland, which 
should  be  their  proper  resting  place,  but 
all  efforts  to  this  end  have  proved  fruit- 
less. 

Dr.  Long  was  a public-spirited  man 
and  interested  in  whatever  concerned 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  He  was 
a successful  candidate  for  the  office  of 
county  commissioner  at  a time  when  the 
location  of  the  court  house  greatly  ex- 
cited the  interest  of  the  county.  One 
commissioner  favored  Newburgh  and 
another  Cleveland,  and  the  election  of 
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Dr.  Long  determined  its  location  in 
Cleveland.  He  was  engaged  in  various 
business  enterprises,  but  a contract  for 
building  a section  of  the  canal  proved 
to  be  an  unfortunate  business  venture, 
though  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  Cleveland. 

In  1836  Dr.  Long  removed  from 
Superior  street  to  a farm  on  what  is  now 
Woodland  avenue,  but  was  then  called 
Kinsman  road.  Here  he  built  first  the 
stone  house  occupied  by  the  late  Eras- 
tus  Gaylord,  and  afterward  the  house 
still  standing  on  the  corner  of  Woodland 
and  Longwood,  in  which  house  he  lived 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  September  1, 
1851,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 

In  1811  Dr.  Long  married  Juliana 
Walworth,  daughter  of  Judge  Walworth. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  in- 
fluential ladies  in  the  community,  and 
the  two  exercised  the  freest  hospitality. 
They  adopted  into  their  own  family 
many  children,  giving  them  a kind 
home,  and  they  were  also  active  in 
securing  the  adoption  of  orphan  chil- 


dren into  other  houses.  To  show  the 
extent  of  their  charities,  a gentleman 
long  and  well-known  in  Cleveland,  and 
a life-long  friend  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Long, 
has  said  to  us : 

These  two  did  more  charity  than  all  the  other  resi- 
dents of  the  city  combined. 

Some  years  since  another,  in  writing 
of  Dr.  Long,  said  : 

In  the  year  1835  Dr.  Long  united  with  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  this  city,  and  by  his  daily  walk 
and  conduct  in  the  community,  by  his  deeds  of  love 
and  charity  to  the  poor,  his  kindness  to  the  sick  and 
afflicted,  gave  the  most  striking  evidence  of  a heart 
renewed  by  grace,  and  made  meet  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

Dr.  Erastus  Cushing,  in  speaking  of 
him,  says: 

His  professional  abilities  were  equal  and  superior 
to  those  of  anyone  till  at  least  1835,  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  foremost  citizens,  and  his  position 
in  the  community  and  church  was  an  influential  one. 

The  Hon.  Harvey  Rice  has  said : 

He  was  a generous  and  kind  man,  and  a friend  to 
everyone.  He  was  a leading  business  man,  active  in 
the  interests  of  schools,  and  one  whose  veiws  were 
highly  respected. 

Dudley  P.  Allen. 
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The  greatness  and  power  of  Chicago 
comprise  the  only  adequate  memorial 
of  the  character  of  the  men  who  built 
it.  In  their  breadth  of  mind  was  found 
the  breadth  of  its  foundations ; in  their 
faith  was  foreshadowed  its  marvelous 
future ; and  in  their  industry  and  energy 
the  success  of  that  future  was  made 
possible.  The  development  of  the  half 
century  past  can  be  understood  in  no 
better  way  than  to  look  at  this  great 
western  mart  of  to-day,  and  then  to 
glance  into  its  condition  fifty  years  ago. 
One  feels  as  though  magic  must  have 
been  at  work.  There  has  been — but  it 
was  the  magic  of  American  pluck  and 
brains  and  faith  wedded  to  a wonderful 
opportunity  made  use  of  while  the  east 
was  seeking  a direct  roadway  into  the 
boundless  west. 

Many  of  the  men  through  whom 
Chicago  was  possible,  passed  away 
before  the  wonders  of  to-day  became 
apparent.  A few  are  still  living,  while 
others  were  spared  to  enjoy  a share  of 
the  fruitage  of  the  later  years,  and  de- 
parted when  crowned  with  honors  and 
the  love  and  respect  of  the  new  genera- 
tions that  had  grown  up  about  them. 
Of  the  latter  class  was  the  subject  of 
this  sketch. 

Thomas  Hoyne  was  born  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  on  February  n,  1817. 


He  attended  school  until  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1829,  and  of  his  mother, 
in  1830,  made  it  necessary  that  he  should 
do  something  for  his  own  support. 
Under  the  apprentice  system,  that  was 
universal  in  those  days,  he  was  placed 
in  the  employ  of  a manufacturer  of 
fancy  goods.  He  continued  in  this 
position  for  some  five  years,  working 
faithfully  and  intelligently,  and  at  the 
same  time  doing  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  improve  his  mind  and  to  fit 
himself  for  something  more  congenial 
to  his  bent  of  mind  and  character  than 
the  business  in  which  he  was  employed. 
He  had  no  means  of  his  own,  and  no 
one  to  whom  he  could  look  for  help. 
But  the  lack  of  outside  resources  was 
made  good  by  the  abundant  material 
within.  He  gave  himself  to  books, 
marking  out  a course  of  study  in  those 
branches  in  which  he  thought  himself 
the  most  deficient,  and  applying  him- 
self thereto  with  the  closest  thought 
and  attention.  His  natural  trend  of 
character  early  threw  him  into  the 
society  of  young  men  of  like  aspirations, 
and  we  find  him  while  yet  an  apprentice 
a member  of  a literary  association, 
which  numbered  in  its  ranks  such  men 
as  Horace  Greeley,  Charles  P.  Daly,  W. 
B.  Maclay,  and  others  who  became 
famous  in  later  years.  It  was  in  their 
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gatherings  that  the  young  man  discov- 
ered in  himself  the  possession  of  powers 
of  oratory  and  expression  that,  coupled 
with  his  strength  of  intellect,  would  fit 
him  for  a successful  career  at  the  bar. 
He  renewed  his  studies  with  new  interest, 
adding  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  branches 
he  had  already  in  hand.  His  ap- 
prenticeship ended  in  1835,  and  he 
entered  a jobbing  house  on  a salary  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
studies.  In  1836  he  was  enabled  to 
place  his  foot  on  the  lower  round  of  the 
ladder  on  which  he  was  to  mount  so 
high.  He  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Brinkerhoff  of  New 
York.  He  remained  there  in  close  and 
earnest  application  until  the  summer  of 
1837,  when  he  decided  to  try  -his  for- 
tunes in  the  then  far-distant  and  little 
known  city  of  Chicago.  The  venture 
was  no  small  one  for  a young  man, 
while  the  mere  journey  itself  was  a 
serious  undertaking.  He  left  New  York 
on  August  11,  and  it  was  just  one  month 
later  when  he  was  landed  upon  one  of 
the  two  docks  on  Chicago  river — the 
passage  from  Detroit  by  sailboat  alone 
occupying  two  weeks  of  that  time. 

Mr.  Hoyne  in  future  years  described 
with  graphic  directness  and  remarkable 
fidelity  the  appearance  of  the  little  town 
when  first  he  set  foot  within  it,  and  I 
am  sorry  the  description  cannot  be  fully 
set  down  within  the  limits  of  this  sketch. 
The  dock  at  which  he  landed  was  on 
the  north  side,  adjoining  the  site  of  the 
present  Rush  street  bridge.  At  that  day 
all  the  fashionable  stores,  the  leading 
society  people,  and  the  handsomest 
dwelling  houses  were  on  the  north  side. 


The  young  stranger  crossed  the  river  at 
Dearborn  street,  where  the  one  bridge 
of  the  city  was  located.  His  objective 
point  was  the  court-house,  where,  in  the 
clerk’s  office,  was  to  be  found  George 
Manierre,  deputy  clerk,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  close  friends,  and  who  was 
the  only  person  in  the  west  with  whom 
he  had  an  acquaintance.  At  this  point 
I cannot  refrain  from  a quotation  from 
Mr.  Hoyne’s  own  description  above  re- 
ferred to  : 

As  I sped  on  my  way,  on  foot,  with  satchel  in 
hand,  along  the  high  rank  grass  of  streets  newly 
opened,  I was  fain  to  observe  the  length  of  the 
streets  laid  out  without  either  sidewalk  or  house.  I 
stood  upon  that  antique  bridge.  I looked  toward 
the  junction  of  the  streams,  up  to  what  is  now  West 
Water  street,  and  for  the  first  time  caught  glimpses 
of  that  mighty  land — the  far-off  west  of  my  imagina- 
tion. It  had  gilded  my  dreams  of  the  future,  and 
bounded  every  possibility  of  my  life.  I stood  upon 
that  antique  bridge  and  recalled  Byron’s  “Bridge 
or  Sighs,"  but  instead  of  “a  prison  and  a palace,” 
here  was  a bridge  with  a past  and  future  upon  each 
hand.  . . I reached  that  corner  of  Randolph  and 

Clark  streets — the  open  field  or  court  house  square — 
which  appeared  like  an  outlying  forty-acre  tract  of 
this  day  in  some  addition  or  suburb.  And  here  stood 
boldly  out  the  columned  GreeK  portico  of  the  court- 
house, or  clerk’s  office,  clear  pine  and  white  lead, 
in  classical  outline.  It  was  as  near  a sketch  of  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens  as  a boy’s  sketch  in  charcoal 
would  resemble  an  original.  The  main  front  faced 
upon  Clark  street.  Its  broad  stairways  and  double 
doors  led  up  into  a long  room  fifty  feet  wide.  Here 
was  my  old  friend,  George  Manierre,  deputy  clerk, 
alone  among  the  papers  and  records  of  the  clerk’s 
office,  of  which  he  seemed  sold  custodian.  We  had 
a joyous  meeting. 

Fortune  favored  young  Hoyne  in  this 
venture  into  the  west,  and  he  found 
ready  employment  in  the  clerk’s  office 
with  his  friend.  The  small  salary  he 
received  was  enough  to  keep  him,  while 
the  chances  given  for  both  the  theo- 
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retical  and  practical  study  of  his  profes- 
sion were  of  the  best  character.  In 
1838  he  spent  a short  period  as  teacher 
in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago, 
and  although  he  soon  concluded  that 
the  vocation  was  not  exactly  to  his 
liking,  he  has  become  permanently 
identified  in  another  way  with  the  school 
history  of  Chicago,  the  “ Thomas 
Hoyne”  public  school  on  Illinois  street 
having  been  named  in  his  honor.  In 
1838  he  resumed  his  legal  studies  in  the 
office  of  Hon.  J.  Young  Scammon,  and 
one  year  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

He  entered  almost  immediately  upon 
a successful  and  busy  career.  In  1840 
he  was  elected  city  clerk  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  filled  the  position  with 
marked  ability  and  faithfulness.  It  was 
while  in  that  position,  in  1841,  that  Mr. 
Hoyne  wrote  a memorial  to  congress, 
asking  for  increased  appropriations  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Chicago  harbor, 
and  giving  a graphic  and  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  condition  of  the  city,  its  needs 
and  prospects.  In  1842  Mr.  Hoyne  de- 
cided to  venture  in  a new  direction,  and 
removed  to  Galena,  where  the  develop- 
ing of  mining  interests  promised  to 
make  it  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
west.  In  1844  he  returned  to  Chicago, 
and  made  that  city  his  home  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  From  1847  to 
1850  he  held  the  position  of  probate 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  at  the  same 
time  continued  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  1853  he  was  appointed 
United  States  district  attorney  for  Illi- 
nois, and  in  1859  was  made  United 
States  marshal  for  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois,  in  place  of  a defaulting  in- 


cumbent. This  appointment  was  made 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  and 
it  was  at  the  earnest  personal  request 
of  Judge  Drummond  that  he  was  induced 
to  accept  the  office  and  bring  order  out 
of  the  chaos  that  reigned  therein.  It 
was  as  marshal  that  he  superintended 
the  taking  of  the  national  census  of  i860 
within  the  bounds  of  his  official  juris- 
diction. The  next  official  station  to 
which  Mr.  Hoyne  was  called  was  that 
of  mayor  of  Chicago,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1876.  He  was  nominated 
to  that  high  position  by  a very  large 
majority,  “ at  a time,”  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  another,  “when  the  city  had 
suffered  so  severely  from  the  rule  of 
corruptionists  as  to  be  threatened  with 
financial  ruin,  and  the  good  men  of  all 
parties  joined  in  an  effort  to  cleanse  the 
Augean  stable.  In  choosing  him  as  the 
man  for  the  work,  they  paid  him  the 
highest  compliment  that  can  be  be- 
stowed upon  an  American  citizen,  and 
it  was  regarded  by  him  as  the  best  pos- 
sible approval  of  his  life  and  character 
which  had  been  an  open  book  to  the 
people  of  the  city  for  nearly  forty  years.” 
Says  the  Chicago  Alliance  in  reference 
to  this  event : 

There  is  always  a man  for  every  emergency,  and 
in  Chicago’s  hour  of  need  Thomas  Hoyne  came  to 
the  front.  Through  his  efforts  the  Municipal  Reform 
club  was  organized,  and  in  a very  short  time  it  suc- 
ceeded in  arousing  the  people  to  a sense  of  the 
dangers  which  threatened  them.  The  Reform  club 
called  a mass  meeting  of  the  citizens,  in  the  exposi- 
tion building.  Nearly  fifty  thousand  men  of  every 
political  faith  gathered  at  that  meeting,  which  re- 
solved to  take  energetic  means  to  abate  the  growing 
evil  of  municipal  misrule.  Mr.  Hoyne  was,  at  that 
meeting,  nominated  for  mayor  on  a reform  platform, 
and  in  the  election  that  followed  was  nearly  unani- 
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mously  elected  to  the  office.  He  received  a majority 
of  over  thirty-three  thousand,  the  largest  majority 
ever  given  a municipal  chief  magistrate  in  Chicago. 
There  were  but  eight  hundred  votes  cast  against 
him. 

The  election  was  contested,  on  the 
ground  that  the  call  therefor  had  not 
been  issued  by  the  common  council  as 
required  by  law.  That  view  was  sus- 
tained by  the  courts,  and  the  election 
was  declared  illegal.  Mr.  Hoyne  re- 
fused the  further  use  of  his  name,  and 
retired  to  private  life  after  having  been 
de  facto  mayor  for  six  weeks.  But  he 
had  been  in  the  office  long  enough  to 
leave  his  impress  deeply  thereon.  The 
line  of  policy  marked  out  in  his  inau- 
gural has  been  followed  by  his  suc- 
cessors, with  a marked  effect  on  the 
good  of  Chicago.  The  opinion  held  by 
the  public  everywhere  of  his  usefulness 
in  that  position  was  well  voiced  in  the 
following  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
reform  council  when  about  to  close  its 
year’s  work : 

Resolved,  That  to  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne,  our  ex- 
cellent mayor  de  facto,  for  the  month  of  May  last, 
belongs  the  credit  of  starting  our  municipal  reform. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Hoyne  our  thanks  for  the  bold  and  statesmanlike 
inaugural  address  delivered  before  us,  and  believe 
that  the  sentiments  therein  contained  have  tended  to 
guide  this  council  in  measures  of  reform  ; and  while 
we  are  not  able  legally  to  return  him  a compensation 
in  money  for  his  good  advice,  we  do  tender  him  our 
sincere  thanks  as  members  of  the  common  council. 

Leaving  for  a time  the  path  of  official 
usefulness  along  which  Mr.  Hoyne 
walked  with  rare  sense  and  deep  patriot- 
ism for  so  many  years,  a glance  should 
be  taken  at  him  as  a member  of  a pro- 
fession he  deeply  loved,  for  which  he 
was  grandly  fitted,  and  in  which  he  won 
eminent  success.  As  a lawyer,  the 


foundations  of  his  career  were  laid  in 
honesty,  faithfulness  and  deep  study. 
His  growth  was  as  steady  and  marked 
as  that  of  the  city  of  which  he  was  a 
part.  While  yet  young  he  was  recog- 
nized as  the  possessor  of  intense  earnest- 
ness and  an  unbending  will.  Whatever 
his  hands  found  to  do  was  done  with  all 
his  might.  He  won  his  full  share  of 
practice  from  the  start,  and  his  reputa- 
tion soon  spread  throughout  the  state. 
He  was  an  eloquent,  forcible  and  ani- 
mated speaker,  and  had  great  power 
with  a jury,  yet  holding  himself  aloof 
from  any  abuse  of  that  power.  His 
great  legal  strength,  however,  was  found 
in  his  perfect  preparation  before  reach- 
ing court,  and  his  mastery  of  all  the 
details  of  a case  with  which  he  was 
connected.  “In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,”  says  one  tribute  to  his  memory, 
“his  energies  were  devoted  to  work  of 
much  more  than  temporary  interest,  the 
value  of  which  is  least  understood  by 
the  world  outside,  but  is  recognized  by 
the  profession  as  the  most  valuable  and 
enduring  part  of  a lawyer’s  life  work.” 
Hon.  J.  Young  Scammon,  in  speaking 
in  the  bar  meeting  to  take  proper  steps 
in  honor  of  his  memory,  made  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  the  legal  qualities  of 
his  deceased  friend : 

He  knew  and  appreciated  the  obligations  which  he 
assumed  on  entering  the  legal  profession.  Duty  to 
his  client  was  engraved  upon  his  heart.  Industry 
and  diligence  were  displayed  in  all  his  acts.  He  was 
a prudent  counselor,  an  earnest,  enthusiastic  and 
successful  advocate.  Of  integrity  unquestioned,  he 
had  deep  convictions  as  to  the  duty  every  man  owes 
to  his  profession. 

Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  the  historian, 
whose  ‘Life  of  Lincoln’  will  always 
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occupy  a high  place  in  American  histori- 
cal literature,  said  on  the  same  occasion : 

For  nearly  forty  years  his  manly  form  and  eloquent 
voice  have  been  familiar  in  all  our  courts.  During 
all  this  long  period  his  professional  character  was 
without  a blemish.  No  corrupt  means  ever  dimmed 
the  glories  of  his  professional  victories. 

Mr.  Hoyne  held  a strong  and  com- 
manding position  in  the  community  in 
a political  capacity.  He  always  took 
a deep  interest  in  the  public  questions. 
He  read  much  and  thought  much,  and 
was  ever  consistent  to  his  principles. 
The  good  of  the  country  was  ever  fore- 
most in  his  mind,  and  that  of  party  a 
minor  consideration,  although  he  was 
ever  loyal  to  party  calls  when  they  did 
not  conflict  with  higher  duties.  He 
advocated  the  Mexican  war ; but  on 
the  passage  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  pro- 
hibiting the  extension  of  slavery  in  any 
territory  gained  from  Mexico,  he  be- 
came a “ free  soiler,”  and  in  1848  gave 
his  support  to  Van  Buren  and  Adams 
on  the  Buffalo  platform,  becoming  a 
presidential  elector  on  that  ticket  and 
taking  the  stump  in  its  aid.  In  an  ad- 
dress prepared  at  that  time  by  his  pen, 
he  protested  with  the  whole  soul  of  an 
earnest  and  patriotic  man  against  the 
further  encroachments  of  human  slavery, 
appealing  to  the  Democratic  masses  of 
the  state  to  support  that  position.  In 
1857  when  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
and  that  for  the  abolition  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  were  presented  by 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Mr.  Hoyne  advo- 
cated those  measures,  believing  that 
their  effect  would  be  to  restrict  slavery 
rather  than  extend  it.  In  1856  he  took 
the  stump  in  favor  of  Douglas,  who  was 


his  personal  friend,  and  for  some  time 
traveled  from  point  to  point  in  company 
with  that  eminent  gentleman.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, Mr.  Hoyne  sunk  all  party  feelings 
and  stood  by  the  Union  cause.  He  was 
earnest  and  helpful  in  many  ways,  and 
no  citizen  of  Chicago  was  more  active 
in  the  effort  to  arouse  public  sentiment 
in  support  and  defense  of  the  nation’s 
flag.  He  spoke  often  at  mass  meetings ; 
was  a member  of  the  Union  defense 
committee,  and  wrote  the  well-known 
appeal  which  was  addressed  by  that 
organization  to  the  people  of  Illinois. 
He  was  one  of  a committee  that  urged 
President  Lincoln,  in  a personal  visit, 
to  open  a campaign  down  the  Missis- 
sipi  in  1862.  He  was  a strong  and 
earnest  Union  man  from  first  to  last, 
and  all  his  power  and  influence  were 
given  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Hoyne  was  a delegate  to  the  con- 
servative convention  held  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1866.  He  supported  Greeley  in 
in  1872,  and  represented  the  first  Illi- 
nois district  in  the  electoral  college.  In 
1870  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation 
to  congress,  but  declined  to  accept,  and 
Hon.  John  Wentworth  was  named  in 
his  place.  Says  one  who  knew  him  well : 

Active  as  Mr.  Hoyne  was  in  politics,  he  was  never 
an  office-seeker.  . . . He  naturally  took  a deep 

interest  in  politics  as  in  every  movement  which  con- 
cerned the  public  welfare.  But  he  had  no  personal 
motives  and  sought  no  personal  advancement.  He 
held  no  office  except  such  as  the  urgency  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens and  his  own  convictions  of  duty  com- 
pelled him  to  accept.  He  was  frequently  urged  to 
take  the  nomination  for  congress.  His  name  was 
regularly  mentioned  for  years  at  each  succeeding 
convention  in  his  district ; and,  in  1881,  when  he 
could  undoubtedly  have  been  elected,  he  firmly  de- 
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dined.  He  never  for  a moment  entertained  the 
thought  of  sacrificing  his  principles  or  catering  to 
popular  whim  for  the  sake  of  office  ; and  his  innate 
nobleness  was  best  shown  in  his  ability  to  refuse  that 
which  is  the  goal  of  ambition  with  not  a few  of  those 
whom  the  world  has  delighted  to  honor. 

Mr.  Hoyne  was  a valuable  and  public- 
spirited  member  of  society  in  many 
other  ways,  only  a passing  reference  to 
his  numerous  avenues  of  usefulness  be- 
ing possible  here.  As  early  as  1850  he 
was  president  of  the  Young  Men’s  asso- 
ciation, which  was  then  the  leading 
literary  society  of  the  city.  It  had  col- 
lected a large  library  that  was  free  to 
the  use  of  the  public.  The  association 
occupied  a prominent  place  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  its  presidency  was  a post 
of  no  small  importance.  He  was  a life 
member  of  the  Mechanics’  institute,  the 
Academy  of  sciences  and  the  Chicago 
Historical  society.  On  the  founding  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  in  1857,  Mr. 
Hoyne  took  a deep  interest  in  its  for- 
tunes, and  was  chosen  a member  of  its 
board  of  trustees,  which  position  he  re- 
tained until  his  death.  For  a number 
of  years  he  was  president  of  the  board. 
He  worked  for  its  good  on  all  occasions 
and  in  many  ways,  and  on  the  founding 
of  its  law  department  gave  five  thousand 
dollars  in  aid  thereof.  In  recognition 
of  his  services  in  this  direction,  the 
trustees,  in  1859,  established  a chair  in 
the  faculty  under  the  name  of  “The 
Hoyne  professorship  of  international 
and  constitutional  law.”  He  was  very 
active  in  the  founding  of  an  astronomi- 
cal observatory  in  Chicago,  and  on  the 
organization  of  the  Astronomical  society 
was  elected  its  secretary,  which  position 
he  held  continuously  until  1875.  It  was 


largely  through  his  efforts  that  the 
observatory  secured  the  great  Lalande 
prize  telescope,  which  has  so  materially 
aided  in  giving  Chicago  a foremost  place 
in  the  world  of  astronomical  research. 
In  acknowledgment  of  his  many  services 
in  the  observatory’s  behalf,  Mr.  Hoyne 
was  made  an  honorary  life  director  of 
the  Astronomical  society.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Iroquois  club, 
and  that  organization,  in  taking  action 
on  his  death,  said : 

Mr.  Hoyne  was  one  of  the  founders  of  this  organ- 
ization, and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  success  which  has  attended  its  efforts. 
He  saw  in  it  a means  of  elevating  the  tone  of  party, 
of  disseminating  correct  principles  of  government, 
and  of  exerting  a salutary  influence  upon  the  public 
welfare.  His  wise  counsels,  his  facile  pen,  his  elo- 
quent voice  and  his  delightful  companionship  will  be 
sadly  missed.  His  virtues  will  live  in  the  recollections 
of  his  comrades,  and  the  remembrance  of  what  he 
did  will  be  transmitted  to  those  who  will  come  after 
us,  to  be  ever  held  in  honored  memory. 

Among  the  prominent  gentlemen  who 
spoke  on  that  memorial  occasion  was 
Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull,  who  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  said  : “ He  was 

true,  he  was  fearless,  he  was  liberal,  and 
the  world  is  better  from  his  having  been 
here.”  Hon.  Carter  Harrison,  mayor  of 
Chicago,  said : “ But  few  men  have 

lived  here  who  will  leave  a better  record 
than  he  has  left.”  In  the  memorial  pre- 
pared by  the  Chicago  Historical  society 
I find  this  tribute  : 

During  a residence  of  over  forty  years  he  was  an 
active,  useful  and  exemplary  citizen,  always  fear- 
lessly outspoken  in  the  cause  of  economy,  honesty, 
liberty,  and  progress.  . . As  an  early  and  ardent 
advocate  of  our  park  system,  there  may  be  those 
who  may  contest  priority  with  him.  But  to  him 
belongs  the  undisputed  credit  of  originating  the 
idea  of  a continuous  line  of  boulevards  around  our 
city. 
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The  board  of  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  declared  that  : 

He  has  been  the  professional  right  arm  of  this 
board  as  its  reliable  counselor,  and  the  most  faithful 
and  reliable  friend  of  the  institution , and  sustainer 
of  those  called  to  administer  its  affairs. 

Mr.  Hoyne  was  for  twenty-eight  years 
an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Hahnemann  Medi- 
cal college,  and  its  growth  and  success 
were  largely  due  to  his  labors.  Mr. 
Hoyne  was  one  of  the  active  means  by 
which,  after  the  great  fire  of  1871,  the 
Free  Public  Library  of  Chicago  came 
into  being.  He  presided  at  the  first 
meeting  that  was  held  for  its  organiza- 
tion, and  was  chosen  president  of  its 
first  board  of  directors.  Fie  served  in 
that  capacity  for  a number  of  years,  and 
was  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  institution,  and  estab- 
lish it  on  a solid  foundation.  In  1877 
he  prepared  a history  of  the  library  up 
to  that  date.  In  many,  many  ways  he 
touched  on  the  public  life  of  his  home 
city,  and  so  far  as  one  man’s  influence 
can  go  made  it  brighter,  nobler,  and 
nearer  the  high  standard  of  his  own 
personal  life  and  thought.  I can  in  no 
better  way  close  this  brief  sketch  of  his 
life  than  in  quoting  from  a memorial 
prepared  by  those  who  knew  him  well,  the 
following  references  to  his  personal  and 
home  life : 

Mr.  Hoyne  was  a man  of  literary  tastes  and  large 
information  on  a variety  of  subjects.  He  was  a 
reader  of  books  in  wide  variety,  and  thought  well 
upon  what  he  read.  He  kept  well  abreast  of  the 
literary  current.  He  wrote  often  and  on  a great 
variety  of  subjects.  He  was  a rapid  writer,  but  gen- 
erally exerted  himself  only  on  the  spur  of  some  spe- 
cial occasion.  He  left  behind  him  a large  mass  of 
material,  comprising  political  speeches,  literary 


addresses,  legal  reports  and  arguments,  etc.  The 
private  life  of  Mr.  Hoyne  was  one  of  unexceptional 
kindness  and  purity.  In  all  the  contests  and  an- 
tagonisms of  his  professional  and  political  career, 
the  breath  of  scandal  never  touched  his  good  name. 
He  was  not  only  above  reproach,  but  above  suspi- 
cion. In  the  family  he  was  uniformly  mild  and 
unruffled,  and  in  an  unusual  degree  deferential  to  the 
opinion  and  wishes  of  its  members.  His  wife  was  to 
a marked  extent  his  friend  and  counselor,  and  he 
took  no  important  step,  political  or  otherwise,  with- 
out her  full  understanding  and  approval.  In  fact 
his  love  of  home  was  so  great  that  a sigh  of  regret 
would  escape  him  on  leaving  for  a brief  absence,  and 
he  seemed  to  have  a premonition  that  the  end  would 
overtake  him  when  away  from  the  loved  ones. 

In  1882  Mr.  Hoyne,  freeing  himself 
for  a time  from  his  many  labors  and 
responsibilities,  made  a voyage  to 
Europe,  being  absent  for  several 
months,  his  wife  and  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters accompanying  him,  and  visiting  in 
that  time  the  principal  cities  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent.  Professor 
David  Swing  was  one  of  his  compan- 
ions during  the  voyage  across,  and  in 
an  article  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Hoyne  he 
lets  the  following  little  ray  of  light  upon 
the  social  life  of  his  friend  : 

His  sixty  years  had  been  well  spent.  Labor,  pov- 
erty, study,  exercise,  success,  wisdom,  had  all  com. 
bined  in  the  magical  shop  of  life  and  had  formed  a 
man.  The  vivacity  and  feeling  of  boyhood  was 
never  absent  for  an  hour.  The  heart  paid  no  heed 
to  gray  hairs. 

It  was  out  of  a life  of  noble  usefulness, 
which  had  cast  much  light  into  the 
pathway  of  others  and  been  a guide  to 
the  young  about  him,  that  Thomas 
Hoyne  was  suddenly  called,  on  Friday, 
July  27,  1883.  Fie  had  left  home  the 
day  before,  full  of  health  and  vigor,  and 
anticipating  rare  rest  and  pleasure  in 
the  summer  vacation  before  him.  He 
was  intending  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
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St.  Lawrence  and  White  mountains,  and 
then  proceed  to  Saratoga.  On  the 
evening  of  Friday,  the  train  on  which  he 
was  a passenger  dashed  into  a freight 
car  at  Carlton  station,  on  the  Rome, 
Watertown  & Ogdensburgh  railroad. 
The  train  was  wrecked,  and  the  lifeless 
body  of  Thomas  Hoyne  was  taken  from 
the  debris.  When  the  news  reached 
Chicago  the  grief  was  general  and  deep. 
The  beloved  remains  were  received  at 
the  depot  by  a committee  of  the  Iroquois 
club,  and  tenderly  conveyed  to  the 
family  residence,  at  No.  267  Michigan 
avenue.  On  the  following  day  the 
funeral  was  held  in  St.  Mary’s  church. 
All  the  public  offices  were  closed,  as 
well  as  many  places  of  business.  The 
officials  of  Cook  county  attended  his 
funeral  in  a body.  The  common  council 
was  represented  by  a majority  of  its 
members.  All  the  directors  of  the 
library  board  were  present.  Representa- 
tives of  the  bar,  and  of  the  many  or- 
ganizations of  which  Mr.  Hoyne  had 
been  a member,  were  present.  Seldom 
has  a private  citizen  in  Chicago  or  else- 
where been  attended  to  the  grave  by  so 
general  an  expression  of  grief,  and  so 
many  marks  of  affection  and  respect. 
He  was  laid  away  to  rest  in  Rosehill, 
and  above  all  monuments  that  can  be 
raised  in  his  honor,  and  beyond  all  the 


words  that  can  be  said  in  his  praise, 
there  stands  forth  in  crystalline  com- 
pleteness the  lesson  of  a useful,  noble, 
pure  and  manly  life. 

Mr.  Hoyne  was  married,  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1840,  to  Leonora,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  T.  Temple,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Chicago,  a relation  to 
which  he  was  wont  to  refer  as  “the 
foundation  of  what  was  the  happiest  in 
his  life,  and  a chief  factor  in  the  success 
to  which  he  has  attained.”  Eight  chil- 
dren were  born  to  this  union,  of  whom 
seven  are  now  living.  His  eldest  son, 
Dr.  Temple  S.  Hoyne,  is  a professor  in 
the  Hahnneman  Medical  college  and 
one  of  the  leading  homoeopathic  physi- 
cians of  Chicago ; his  second  son, 
Thomas  M.  Hoyne,  was  for  eighteen 
years  associated  with  him  in  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  Hoyne,  Horton 
& Hoyne,  and  is  still  actively  engaged 
in  practice.  His  other  sons,  James  T. 
Hoyne  and  Frank  G.  Hoyne,  are  also 
engaged  in  business  in  Chicago.  His 
daughters  are  all  living  in  Chicago,  and 
it  was  a source  of  great  pleasure  to  Mr. 
Hoyne  that  he  still  had  his  children 
around  him,  and  to  him  they  were  ever 
the  same,  though  some  of  them  had 
ceased  to  live  under  his  roof  and  had 
become  the  heads  of  families  of  their 
own. 
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JUDGE  STEVENSON  BURKE. 


Among  the  stirring,  strong  and  suc- 
cessful professional  and  business  men 
of  the  west,  Stevenson  Burke  has  won 
for  himself  a high  and  honorable  posi- 
tion, and  Cleveland  is  proud  to  number 
him  among  her  citizens. 

He  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence  county, 
New  York,  on  November  26,  1826.  In 
1834  his  parents  removed  to  Ohio,  and 
located  upon  a small  farm  which  they 
had  purchased  in  North  Ridgeville, 
Lorain  county.  With  the  hard  farm 
work  and  meagre,  opportunities  of  those 
days,  the  boy;had  a small  chance  for  an 
education ; but  with  that  tireless  will  and 
courage  with  which  he  has  solved  many 
a larger,  yet  not  more  important,  prob- 
lem in  these,  later  years,  he  made  the 
best  use  of  such  chances  as  he  had, 
reading  and  studying  where  and  when 
he  could,  and  such  was  his  progress 
that  by  the  time  he  was  seventeen  he 
was  able  to  take  hold  of  and  success- 
fully conduct  a district  school.  He 
attended  a select  school  at  Ridgeville 
for  several  terms,  and  still  later  a like 
school  at  Elyria.  In  1846  he  was  for  a 
short  period  a student  in  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan university  in  Delaware,  and  it 
was  while  in  Delaware,  in  1846,  that  he 
took  the  first  steps  toward  an  entrance 
into  the  profession  in  which  he  has  won 
such  wonderful  success.  He  com- 


menced the  study  of  law  with  Messrs. 
Powell  & Buck,  and  on  returning  home 
completed  the  course  of  preparatory 
study  with  the  Hon.  H.  D.  Clark  of 
Elyria,  and  was  duly  admitted  to  prac- 
tice on  August  11,  1848.  He  at  once 
earnestly  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
the  profession,  and  in  a few  months 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar  became 
a partner  of  Mr.  Clark,  his  old  precep- 
tor. In  two  or  three  years  he  had 
gained  a good  practice,  which  increased 
so  rapidly  that  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty-six  or  seven  years  of  age  he  had 
altogether  the  largest  and  best  business 
of  any  lawyer  in  Lorain  county,  which 
he  held  until  he  went  on  the  bench  in 
1862,  having  been  in  the  previous  year 
almost  unanimously  elected  common 
pleas  judge.  For  nearly  ten  years  pre- 
ceding that  election  he  was  engaged 
substantially  in  every  case  of  any  con- 
sequence in  Lorain  county,  and  in  many 
cases  in  adjoining  counties,  and  was  in 
nearly  if  not  every  case  taken  from  his 
home  county  to  the  supreme  court  dur- 
ing that  time.  In  October,  1866,  he 
was  reelected  common  pleas  judge, 
without  opposition,  for  a term  of  five 
years.  He  held  the  office  two  years, 
and  then  resigned  in  January,  1869. 
Feeling  the  need  of  a wider  field,  Judge 
Burke  came  immediately  to  Cleveland, 
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and  entered  into  law  partnership  with 
the  Hon.  F.  T.  Backus  and  E.  J.  Estep, 
esq.  This  connection  continued  until 
the  death  of  Mr.  Backus  in  May,  1870, 
and  Messrs.  Burke  and  Estep  remained 
together  until  1875.  Since  that  time 
Judge  Burke  has  followed  the  practice 
of  law  for  a considerable  period  of 
time  in  partnership  with  William  B. 
Sanders,  esq.,  while  for  the  last  year  or 
two  Judge  J.  E.  Ingersoll  has  also  been 
a member  of  the  firm. 

It  is  needless  to  say  to  the  public  of 
Ohio  that  Judge  Burke’s  practice  since 
coming  to  Cleveland  has  been  and  is 
very  extensive.  When  he  was  able  to 
give  more  time  to  the  profession  than 
he  is  at  present,  he  was  engaged  in  a 
large  number  of  the  most  important 
cases  in  Northern  Ohio,  not  confining 
himself  to  any  one  branch  of  practice, 
but  trying  in  the  different  counties  of 
the  Western  Reserve  and  elsewhere  any 
and  all  cases  of  consequence  in  which 
he  was  retained.  Soon  after  entering 
practice  in  Cleveland  he  became  quite 
largely  interested  in  railroad  litigation 
and  business  connected  with  corpora- 
tions. From  1869  to  1872  much  of  his 
time  was  devoted  to  the  foreclosure  of 
the  mortgages  upon,  and  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Atlantic  & Great  Western 
railway.  That  business  brought  him 
into  contact  with  many  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  Ohio  and  New  York,  and 
with  many  of  the  business  men  and 
railway  managers  of  both  states  named. 
Among  other  lawyers  Chief  Justice 
Waite,  then  at  the  bar,  represented  the 
Atlantic  & Great  Western  railroad, 
while  Judge  Burke’s  particular  client 


in  that  litigation  was  the  Erie  Railway 
company.  A very  large  part  of  that 
business  consisted  of  negotiations,  and 
finally  the  contending  parties  submitted 
the  whole  contention  to  Messrs.  Waite 
and  Burke,  as  arbitrators.  Several  mil- 
lion dollars  were  involved  in  the  dis- 
putes, but  the  whole  matter  was  finally 
disposed  of  and  determined  to  the  gen- 
eral satisfaction  of  the  parties  inter- 
ested. In  speaking  of  Judge  Burke’s 
practice  at  this  period  I have  the  au- 
thority of  a number  of  leading  lawyers 
for  the  statement  that  for  ten  years  after 
his  return  to  the  bar  and  the  commence- 
ment of  his  practice  in  Cleveland,  he 
made  as  many  briefs  and  argued  as 
many  cases  in  the  supreme  court  of 
Ohio  as  any  other  lawyer  in  the  state. 

In  1878  Judge  Burke  was  retained  in 
a series  of  cases  involving  very  large 
interests  in  Utah,  and  concerning  the 
“ Nez  Perces  ” and  “ Old  Telegraph  ” 
mining  companies.  He  was  compelled 
to  make  two  journeys  to  Utah  as  coun- 
sel in  the  cases,  appearing  on  behalf  of 
the  owner  of  the  mine,  Mr.  L.  E.  Hol- 
den of  Cleveland,  and  with  the  aid  of 
his  associate  counsel  there  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  claimants  in  the  claims 
which  they  had  preferred  to  that  very 
valuable  mining  property.  The  busi- 
ness of  a lawyer,  it  may  be  said  in  pass- 
ing, consists  so  entirely  in  a series  of 
litigations  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  much 
about  them  without  going  into  details  in 
each  case,  and  to  follow  Judge  Burke’s 
career  in  that  manner  would  require  a 
history  exceeding  magazine  limits.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  as  a rule  he 
has  not  taken  criminal  cases,  and  has 
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therefore  appeared  in  but  few  of  that 
character.  Before  going  on  the  bench 
his  practice  was  largely  confined  to 
Lorain  county,  where,  of  course,  there 
occurred  many  cases  of  local  interest 
and  importance  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. The  most  noted  of  them  touched 
so  close  upon  the  great  struggle  that 
commenced  years  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  great  war,  and  had  so  potent 
an  influence  in  making  the  abolition 
sentiment  that  grew  to  such  he.at  in 
Northern  Ohio,  that  more  than  a pass- 
ing reference  thereto  will  be  of  historic 
interest.  The  fugitive  slave  law  was 
then  in  force,  and  the  judge  who  pre- 
sided in  the  United  States  circuit  court 
seemed  very  anxious  to  enforce  that 
odious  statute  that  was  so  utterly  dis- 
tasteful to  the  people  of  the  Western. 
Reserve.  This  fact,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
district  attorney  to  convict,  and  that 
the  United  States  jurors  selected  at  that 
time  were  especially  swift  in  their  con- 
victions, made  it  almost  if  not  quite  im- 
possible to  procure  acquittal  of  any 
man  who  was  accused  of  aiding  or 
attempting  to  aid  a fugitive  slave  to 
escape  from  his  captors.  In  the  case 
in  question,  known  in  history  as  “ the 
Oberlin  rescue  case,”  the  alleged  slave 
had  escaped  from  Kentucky  and  had 
settled  in  Oberlin,  where  he  sought  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  and 
escape  from  the  lash  of  the  task-master. 
The  owner,  ascertaining  his  whereabouts, 
employed  four  stalwart  Kentuckians, 
armed  with  the  requisite  documents,  to 
go  to  Oberlin  and  arrest  the  slave  and 
return  him  to  bondage.  For  the  pur- 


pose of  getting  him  safely  into  their 
possession  a decoy  was  employed  to  get 
him  into  the  country  under  the  pretense 
of  giving  him  labor.  As  he  was  riding 
alone  in  a wagon  with  the  decoy,  and 
passing  through  a ravine,  the  four  men 
sprang  from  a clump  of  bushes  in  which 
they  had  been  hiding,  seized  the  negro, 
handcuffed  him,  and  hurried  him  off 
towards  the  railway  station  at  Welling- 
ton. The  news  of  his  capture  spread 
through  the  country,  and  soon  a vast 
crowd  of  people  congregated  at  Welling- 
ton, and  the  result  was  that  the  colored 
man  was  set  at  liberty.  Several  of  the 
citizens  of  Oberlin  who  were  interested 
in  the  rescue  were  indicted  and  tried 
under  the  fugitive  slave  law.  They 
were  ably  defended  by  such  men  as 
Franklin  T.  Backus,  Rufus  P.  Spalding 
and  other  eminent  advocates,  but  in 
every  instance  the  parties  accused  were 
-convicted  and  sentenced  to  fine  or  to 
fine  and  imprisonment.  The  cases 
caused  a great  sensation  in  the  state, 
and  were  watched  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation.  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  governor 
of  Ohio  at  that  time,  and  was  in  active 
sympathy  with  the  accused.  The  su- 
preme court  of  Ohio  upon  hearing  one 
of  the  cases  divided  in  opinion,  three 
against  two  as  to  the  validity  of  the  law. 

Judge  Burke  had  been  retained  by 
several  of  the  accused.  The  time  was 
approaching  when  they  must  stand  their 
trial.  He  saw  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  making  a defense  in  the  United  States 
court  as  it  was  then  organized,  and  the 
thought  came  to  him  that  he  could  de- 
fend his  own  clients  better  by  convict- 
ing the  men  from  Kentucky  of  kidnap- 
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ping  than  in  any  other  way.  It  was  a 
shrewd  thought  with  a long  reach  into  the 
future.  Accordingly  he  had  the  cases 
brought  before  the  grand  jury  of  Lorain 
county,  and  bills  of  indictment  were 
promptly  returned  against  the  men  from 
the  south.  They  were  arrested,  taken 
to  Lorain  county  and  arrangements 
made  for  their  trial.  This  prompt  and 
decided  flank  movement  on  the  part  of 
Judge  Burke  opened  the  eyes  of  all  con- 
cerned, and  caused  the  other  side  to  do 
just  what  had  been  intended,  as  the 
Kentuckians  were  about  as  certain  of 
conviction  in  abolition  Lorain  as  the 
men  from  Lorain  were  in  Cleveland.  A 
discontinuance  of  all  the  cases  was  pro- 
posed by  the  attorneys  of  the  kidnap- 
pers, and  agreed  to  by  the  other  side. 
The  Kentuckians  went  free  at  Elyria 
and  the  Lorain  men  were  taken  out  of 
jeopardy  in  Cleveland. 

In  recent  years  Judge  Burke  has  been 
engaged  in  a number  of  cases  where 
large  amounts  of  money  and  property 
and  many  great  business  interests  have 
been  involved.  One  of  the  most  noted 
of  these  grew  out  of  the  consolidation 
of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati 
& Indianapolis  railway  with  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  & Dayton  railway.  This 
case  was  argued  on  one  side  by  Hon.  B. 
H.  Bristow  of  New  York,  Aaron  F. 
Perry  of  Cincinnati,  and  George  K. 
Nash,  then  attorney-general  of  Ohio, 
and  several  other  eminent  lawyers  were 
associated  with  them.  Upon  the  other 
side  the  case  was  argued  by  Judge  Har- 
rison of  Columbus,  Mr.  Glidden  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Judge  Ranney  of  Cleveland,  and 
Judge  Burke.  The  latter  had  little 


chance  for  preparation  for  his  part 
therein,  and  in  view  of  the  argument  he 
made  on  that  occasion  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  all  the  time  that  was 
given  for  such  preparation  was  from 
seven  to  twelve  o’clock  on  the  night 
preceding  the  argument,  and  such  fur- 
ther time  as  could  be  secured  during  the 
speeches  of  the  other  gentlemen.  The 
argument  of  Judge  Burke  upon  the 
questions  of  constitutional  and  statutory 
law  involved  in  this  case  well  displayed 
many  of  his  strong  points  as  a lawyer. 
It  was  concise,  severely  logical  and  di- 
rected to  the  real  questions  in  issue. 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  those  who 
heard  this  effort  was,  that  for  clean-cut, 
legal  reasoning,  effectively  delivered,  the 
argument  was  entitled  to  take  rank 
with  any  before  or  since  delivered  be- 
fore the  supreme  court  by  Ohio’s  great- 
est lawyers. 

I cannot  refrain  from  reference  here 
to  another  great  case  in  which  Judge 
Burke  was  one  of  the  prime  factors, 
showing  as  it  does  his  methods  of  legal 
work  and  his  manner  in  the  trial  of  a 
case.  The  case  attracted  wide-spread 
attention  at  the  time,  and  was  that  of 
Butzman  and  Mueller,  in  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio,  involving  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Scott  liquor  law.  The 
case  was  very  ably  presented  by  several 
lawyers,  including  Mr.  McDougal  of 
Cincinnati,  Judge  Ranney  of  Cleveland, 
and  Judge  West  of  Bellefontaine,  in 
support  of  the  law ; while  its  unconsti- 
tutionality was  maintained  by  Judge 
Burke,  and  Messrs.  Kitridge  and  War- 
rington of  Cincinnati.  The  history  of 
the  case  has  gone  on  record  so  recently 
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that  I will  not  repeat  it  here,  but  will 
merely  quote  the  following  from  the  Law 
Bulletin , published  at  Columbus  and 
Cincinnati,  under  date  of  June,  1884,  in 
relation  to  Judge  Burke’s  part  therein: 

The  argument  of  Judge  Burke  of  Cleveland,  who 
represented  Butzman  and  Mueller  in  the  Cleveland 
Scott  law  case,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
efforts  ever  heard  in  the  hall  of  the  supreme  court, 
where  so  many  great  arguments  have  been  heard  by 
the  eminent  lawyers  who  ornamented  the  bar  of 
Ohio  in  the  last  half  century.  Judge  Burke  is  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Burke,  Ingersoll  & San- 
ders of  Cleveland,  but  spends  much  of  his  time  in 
Columbus,  at  the  office  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Rail- 
road company,  of  which  he  is  president  and  one  of 
the  chief  owners.  He  is  what  is  called  a self-made 
man,  apparently  some  fifty  years  of  age,  and  small 
but  robust  in  stature.  He  speaks  rapidly  but  with 
great  distinctness,  being  easily  heard  throughout 
the  hall  of  the  supreme  court,  so  distinguished  for 
its  bad  acoustics.  There  is  little  merely  oratorical 
and  ornamental  in  his  speech,  but  his  language  is  to 
the  point,  and  is  noted  for  its  clearness,  compactness 
and  plain  English.  His  repartee  is  remarkably 
quick  and  sharp.  Whenever  interrupted  by  ques- 
tions and  remarks  from  the  court  or  counsel  he  was 
not  only  found  immediately  ready,  but  never  failed 
to  turn  the  point  so  as  to  make  it  a strong  one  in  his 
favor.  It  seems  certainly  bad  policy  for  his  adver- 
saries to  interrupt  him  with  questions  or  remarks  ; 
from  what  we  heard  we  would  think  it  much  safer 
for  opposing  counsel  to  keep  quiet  and  let  him  have 
his  say.  Listening  to  his  argument  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  clause  of  the  Scott  law  requiring  a 
written  consent  of  the  lessor  to  the  carrying  on  of 
the  traffic  on  his  premises  by  the  lessee,  as  being 
within  the  constitutional  inhibition  of  license  under 
the  definition  given  to  the  word  license  by  the  su- 
preme court  in  the  Hipp  and  Frame  cases,  we  con- 
sidered it  almost  unanswerable,  and  were  not  sur- 
prised when  the  court  decided  that  question  in  his 
favor.  It  would  be  a great  treat  for  the  bar  of  Cin- 
cinnati to  hear  Judge  Burke  argue  in  a great  case  in 
one  of  their  courts.  He  would  remind  them  of 
George  Pugh,  whom  he  in  many  respects  resembles. 

It  would  be  of  great  interest,  did 
space  allow,  to  review  others  of  the  im- 
portant cases  in  which  Judge  Burke  has 


made  use  of  the  wonderful  mental  and 
legal  equipment  which  he  possesses,  to 
the  benefit  of  his  clients  and  the  con- 
fusion of  their  opponents.  Wonderful 
success  has  attended  him,  and  some  of 
his  victories  have  been  all  the  more  re- 
markable as  they  came  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  that  might  have  daunted 
a less  brave  or  well-balanced  man. 
Among  the  large  cases  in  which  great 
sums  were  involved,  and  to  which  only 
a passing  reference  is  possible,  may  be 
named  the  following  : that  of  Kim- 

berly vs.  Arms,  in  which  a large  sum  is 
at  stake,  and  which  he  recently  tried  in 
the  United  States  circuit  court  for  this 
district  ; Higgins  and  Gilbert  vs.  Mc- 
Crea  in  the  same  court,  and  a very  in- 
teresting series  of  cases  tried  at  Indian- 
apolis and  Chicago,  and  soon  to  be 
heard  in  the  United  States  supreme 
court,  connected  with  the  foreclosure 
of  the  mortgages  upon  the  Indianapolis 
& St.  Louis  railroad  ; and  the  obliga- 
tions of  sundry  railroad  companies, 
growing  out  of  their  guaranty  of  rent 
and  other  obligations  to  be  paid  and 
performed  by  the  Indianapolis  & St. 
Louis  Railroad  company. 

As  if  the  above  great  labors  were  not 
enough  to  try  the  brain  and  strength  of 
one  man,  Judge  Burke  has  for  several 
years  past  been  one  of  the  most  active 
and  successful  railway  men  of  the 
country.  His  career  in  that  direction 
would  make  an  absorbing  chapter  by 
itself.  For  many  years  he  has  been  the 
general  counsel  of  the  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati  & Indianapolis  Railway 
company,  and  has  been  since  March, 
1875,  a member  of  its  board  of  direc- 
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tors,  and  four  or  five  years  past  its  vice- 
president.  He  has  also  been  the  chair- 
man of  its  financial  and  executive  com- 
mittee, and  has  represented  as  attorney 
a large  amount  of  stock  held  abroad. 
For  twelve  or  fifteen  years  he  has  been 
the  general  counsel  and  attorney  of  the 
Cleveland  & Mahoning  Valley  Railway 
company,  has  been  its  president  since 
1880,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  has 
represented,  as  attorney,  the  owners  of 
all  the  stock  of  the  company.  He  is 
now,  and  has  been  ever  since  it  was  re- 
organized, the  vice-president  of  the 
Indianapolis  & St.  Louis  Railroad 
company. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  in  June  of 
1881  that  he  commenced  his  first  large 
venture  in  railroading.  Having  become 
largely  interested  in  the  coal  lands  of 
the  Hocking  valley,  Ohio,  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  it  would  be  to  his  advan- 
tage to  be  connected  with,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, control  the  railroads  carrying  coal 
from  that  vast  field.  Accordingly,  as 
early  as  in  June  of  1881  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  president  and  other  parties 
connected  with  the  Columbus  & Hock- 
ing Valley,  the  Ohio  & West  Virginia 
and  the  Columbus  & Toledo  railroads. 
That  interview  resulted  in  making  an 
appointment  for  another  interview  in 
Judge  Burke’s  office,  on  June  16.  At 
that  time,  after  spending  the  whole  day 
in  negotiations,  Judge  Burke  wrote  a 
proposition  and  handed  it  to  the  presi- 
dents of  those  three  railroads,  by  which 
he  proposed  to  purchase  for  his  asso- 
ciates and  himself  their  entire  capital 
stock  for  about  the  sum  of  seven  million 
dollars,  and  to  make  payment  of  that 


amount,  if  the  proposition  was  accepted, 
within  thirty  days  of  the  acceptance 
thereof.  The  proposition  was  imme- 
diately entertained  by  the  leading  stock- 
holders in  Columbus,  who  controlled 
those  different  roads,  and  probably  no 
transaction  in  railway  circles  that  ever 
occurred  in  the  capital  of  the  state, 
created  such  local  interest  and  excite- 
ment as  this  single  purchase.  It  is  not 
out  of  place  to  state  in  this  connection, 
that  when  Judge  Burke  made  this  offer 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  consulting 
with  the  gentlemen  expected  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  purchase,  but 
soon  after,  when  the  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  them,  they  very  readily  and 
cordially  approved  his  action.  With  the 
other  purchasers’  cooperation,  Judge 
Burke  proceeded  at  once  to  consolidate 
the  three  corporations  into  one,  which 
has  since  been  known  as  the  Columbus, 
Hocking  Valley  & Toledo  railway  com- 
pany. As  is  well-known,  Judge  Burke 
has  been,  ever  since  the  organization  of 
that  company,  actively  connected  with 
its  management,  having  been  elected 
vice-president  at  once  upon  its  consoli- 
dation, and  having  very  largely  had 
charge  of  its  financial  and  business  in- 
terests from  that  time  to  this.  At  the 
time  of  the  above  purchase,  Judge 
Burke  was  interested  in  and  president 
of  the  Snow  Fork  & Cleveland  coal 
company,  which  owned  a very  large 
tract  of  land  in  the  Hocking  valley. 
Soon  after  the  purchase  of  the  railways 
he  and  his  associates  purchased  a very 
large  additional  tract  of  coal  lands,  in 
all  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand 
acres,  and  organized  a corporation  now 
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known  as  the  Hocking  Coal  & Railway- 
company,  the  entire  stock  of  which  is 
now  held  by  the  Columbus,  Hock- 
ing Valley  & Toledo  Railway  com- 
pany. The  affairs  of  this  vast  cor- 
poration have  been  very  prosperous, 
with  the  exception  of  the  period  of  the 
strike  of  1884.  That  long  and  persist- 
ent contest  interfered  largely  with  the 
revenues  of  the  railway  company,  but 
notwithstanding  the  severe  strain  put 
upon  it,  its  resources  proved  adequate 
to  the  occasion.  The  entire  purchase 
of  railway  and  coal  property  was  much 
the  largest  single  transaction  and  pur- 
chase at  that  time  in  the  west,  and  could 
only  have  been  engineered  to  its  full 
fruition  of  success  by  one  who  was  a 
master-hand  in  financial  matters,  and 
who  possessed  a vision  that  could  see 
the  end  of  a policy  at  its  beginning. 

But  still  another  transaction  of  moment 
followed  those  outlined  above.  Early 
in  1885,  after  the  organization  of  the 
Ohio  Central  railroad — a line  running 
from  Toledo  to  the  centre  of  the  great 
Hocking  coal  field,  at  Corning,  Ohio, 
with  a branch  to  Columbus — Judge 
Burke  entered  into  negotiation  with  the 
owners  of  the  new  stock  of  that  line, 
as  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the 
Toledo  & Ohio  Central  railway  com- 
pany, and  during  the  summer  completed 
the  exchange  of  a small  percentage  of 
the  stock  of  the  Columbus,  Hocking 
Valley  & Toledo  railway  company,  for 
three-quarters  of  the  stock  of  the  new 
Toledo  & Ohio  Central  railway  com- 
pany, by  which  his  associates  and  him- 
self, the  owners  of  a controlling  interest 
of  the  stock  of  the  Columbus,  Hocking 


Valley  & Toledo  railway  company,  be- 
came the  owners  of  a controlling  inter- 
est in  the  other  line,  thus  uniting  in  one 
compact  combination  the  two  greatest 
coal  carrying  roads  in  Ohio  or  in  the 
west.  Railroad  men  of  experience, 
who  have  watched  this  brilliant  and 
successful  series  of  events  with  the 
greatest  interest,  say  that  this  last  move- 
ment of  Judge  Burke  was  in  many 
respects  the  most  important  and  suc- 
cessful of  them  all.  The  difficulty  of 
the  task  he  had  set  himself  to  do  can 
be  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that 
there  were  nearly  eight  hundred  stock- 
holders in  the  Toledo  & Ohio  Central 
company,  and  that  the  contracts  had  to 
be  made  with  all  of  them,  or  nearly  all 
of  them,  before  the  arrangements  could 
be  completed  or  control  secured. 

There  has  been  much  of  detail  in 
the  newspapers  touching  one  of  Judge 
Burke’s  railroad  transactions — the  pur- 
chase for  William  H.  Vanderbilt  of  the 
New  York,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  road, 
more  commonly  known  as  the  “ Nickel 
Plate.”  The  deal  was  a great  one,  and 
made  with  most  consummate  skill,  but 
as  the  story  has  been  fully  told  recently, 
only  a passing  reference  thereto  need  be 
made  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
purchase  was  negotiated  entirely  by 
Judge  Burke,  and  only  three  men  be- 
side himself  had  a hint  of  it  before  it 
was  completed — Mr.  Vanderbilt,  Gen- 
eral J.  H.  Devereux  and  Augustus 
Schell.  The  purchase  was  consum- 
mated on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October, 
1882.  The  negotiations  commenced 
early  in  August  of  that  year ; the  con- 
tracts were  made  in  Judge  Burke’s 
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name,  and  so  far  as  the  vendors  knew 
the  property  was  purchased  for  his 
associates  and  himself.  The  entire 
amount  of  money  entrusted  to  him  and 
paid  out  in  that  transaction  was  some- 
thing over  seven  million  dollars.  In 
speaking  of  this  subject,  a leading  rail- 
road man  of  Cleveland  said  : 

There  have  been,  up  to  this  time,  built  in  this 
country  three  parallel  and  competing  lines  of  rail- 
road. The  New  York  Central  has  been  paralleled 
by  the  New  York,  West  Shore  & Buffalo ; the  Lake 
Shore  was  paralleled  by  the  New  York,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  ; the  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  & To- 
ledo was  paralleled  by  the  Ohio  Central,  and  it  has 
been  J udge  Burke’s  fortune  to  purchase  and  absorb 
two  of  these  new  lines — the  “Nickel  Plate”  and  the 
Ohio  Central. 

Judge  Burke  has  been  active  in  so 
many  directions,  and  with  tireless  energy 
and  undaunted  courage  has  accom- 
plished so  much  that  only  a passing 
reference  can  be  made  to  several  of  his 
operations.  For  many  years  he  repre- 
sented, as  attorney,  the  owners  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  stock  of  the  Shenango  & 
Alleghany  Railroad  company,  and  of 
the  Mercer  Mining  & Manufacturing 
company,  two  quite  large  and  important 
corporations  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
also  a director  in  each,  and  was  often 
offered  the  choice  of  all  their  offices. 
For  ten  years  past  or  more  he  has  been 
a director  in  the  Cincinnati  & Spring- 
field  Railroad  company ; for  several 
years  was  a director  of  the  Dayton  & 
Michigan  Railroad  company,  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton,  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Indianapolis 
company.  He  was  for  several  years  a 
director  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  Railroad  company,  which 
position  he  resigned  in  1885.  He  has 


been  for  some  time,  and  at  present  is, 
a director  of  the  Central  Ontario  Rail- 
way company.  He  holds  the  same 
position  in  numerous  mining  and  manu- 
facturing companies ; and  it  is  prob- 
ably a fact  that  Judge  Burke  has  more 
stock  of  railroads  or  of  other  corpora- 
tions standing  in  his  name  to-day,  upon 
the  books  of  railroads  and  other  cor- 
porations, than  any  other  man  in  the 
state. 

While  the  foregoing  gives  some  idea 
of  Judge  Burke’s  mental  power  and  his 
equipment  for  the  battle  of  life,  it  does 
not  begin  to  picture  him  in  full  length 
nor  to  portray  him  before  the  public  as 
he  appears  to  those  who  know  him  well 
and  have  studied  him  at  short  range. 
One  thing  that  most  strongly  impresses 
those  who  meet  him  is  his  wonderful 
vitality,  and  the  elasticity  of  his  nature. 
Burdens  that  would  confuse  or  crush 
many  men  seem  to  lie  lightly  upon  him, 
and  he  never  confuses  the  many  trains 
of  thought  that  must  in  his  busy  mind 
be  hurrying  onward  to  conclusion  and 
thence  into  action.  While  there  is  not 
a touch  of  the  bully  about  him,  every 
line  of  his  face  and  glance  of  his  eye 
expresses  a courage  of  the  coolest  and 
most  daring  character,  and  one  need 
but  look  at  him  to  see  that  he  holds  no 
half  purposes,  and  is  not  wont  to  turn 
back  when  his  hand  is  placed  to  the 
plow.  Those  who  know  him  best  and 
have  met  him  in  all  the  forms  of  prac- 
tice for  years  say  that  his  rare  success 
at  the  bar  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  nature  made  him  for  a lawyer,  that 
he  was  adapted  to  that  profession,  and 
that  from  the  time  he  determined  to  be 
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a lawyer  he  made  up  his  mind  to  suc- 
ceed, and  never  indulged  himself  in 
anything  that  would  in  the  least  retard 
or  impede  his  progress  in  that  chosen 
path.  He  never  used  tobacco  in  any 
form,  nor  touched  intoxicating  liquors 
under  any  pretense  whatever.  He  never 
allowed  his  clients’  interests  to  be  ne- 
glected, but  sick  or  well  he  gave  them 
attention  to  the  full  measure  of  his 
ability.  He  devoted  himself  not  only 
to  business  but  to  books  and  study,  and 
became  exceedingly  familiar  not  only 
with  the  text-books,  but  *with  the  re- 
ports, and  being  blessed  with  a most 
excellent  memory  never  forgot  what  he 
had  once  learned. 

As  a lawyer  one  of  Judge  Burke’s 
strongest  points  consists  in  his  power 
to  elicit  the  truth  upon  cross-examina- 
tion of  a witness.  No  evasion  will  mis- 
lead him,  and  no  weak  point  in  the  chain 
of  assertion  can  escape  his  keen  eye. 
He  goes  to  the  centre  with  each  ques- 
tion, and  compels  the  truth  to  come  to 
the  front.  It  is  one  of  the  features  of 
his  mind  that  what  legal  learing  he  has 
acquired  from  books,  whatever  he  has 
once  learned  from  any  source,  becomes 
a part  of  him — not  merely  remembering 
it,  but  knowing  it.  It  is  there,  ready 
for  use  at  any  demand.  He  never  loses 
what  he  has  once  gained.  Usually  a 
lawyer  who  goes  into  other  operations 
to  any  extent  becomes  rusty  in  legal 
learning,  and  unfitted  for  practice  at 
the  bar.  With  Judge  Burke  this  makes 
no  difference.  He  is  as  ready  to  return 
fully  equipped  from  one  to  the  other  as 
though  he  had  never  left  his  books. 
This  is  a remarkable  feature  in  his  men- 


tal make-up ; few  men  are  able  to  do  it. 
His  mind  is  naturally  of  a logical  turn. 
In  addition  to  having  mastered  all  the 
rules  of  law,  he  has  that  logical  faculty 
strengthened  by  long  practice,  to  apply 
those  rules  with  wonderful  power  to  the 
case  he  may  have  in  hand.  In  this 
respect  he  has  no  superior  at  the  Ohio 
bar,  and  perhaps  none  in  the  country. 

This  fact  should  also  be  considered 
in  any  discussion  of  Judge  Burke’s  men- 
tal characteristics  — that  ordinarily  a 
man  in  whom  the  logical  faculty  pre- 
dominates is  not  able  to  master  details, 
while  in  his  case  that  rule  does  not  hold 
good.  He  holds  all  the  details,  even 
of  the  smallest  character,  at  command. 
He  never  loses  anything  or  forgets,  and 
a point  that  many  might  overlook  is 
not  allowed  to  escape  his  glance  and 
examination.  While  engaged  in  other 
great  enterprises,  Judge  Burke,  as  a 
lawyer,  has  kept  up  with  the  times,  and 
in  the  adaptation  of  the  old  and  stand- 
ard legal  principles  to  the  new  and 
broadened  issues  that  have  grown  out 
of  the  great  corporations,  inventions 
and  developments  of  modern  days,  he 
has  shown  most  remarkable  power. 
He  knows  how  to  hold  to  the  old  prin- 
ciples and  make  them  apply  to  the  new 
questions.  He  makes  no  claim  to  ora- 
tory of  the  imaginative  sort,  but  is 
powerful  with  a jury.  His  clearness  of 
statement,  his  logic,  his  forcible  presen- 
tation of  fact  and  readiness  in  meeting 
any  point  that  may  be  sprung  against 
him,  unite  in  giving  him  a hold  on  the 
respect  and  judgment  of  a jury  that 
makes  him  more  effective  with  them 
than  would  any  impassioned  appeal  to 
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their  feelings  or  sympathies.  In  the 
trial  of  a case  no  man  ever  caught  him 
unawares.  He  is  never  driven  into  a 
corner.  Quick  in  repartee,  cool,  never 
flurried,  never  upset,  never  taken  at  a 
disadvantage,  never  led  astray  from  the 
point — he  is  a power  in  the  court  room, 
and  a lawyer  with  whom  only  the  best 
can  afford  to  cope. 

It  is  needless  to  go  into  any  discus- 
sion as  to  his  business  qualifications. 
The  above  account  of  his  labors  and  of 
the  things  he  has  done  casts  a flood 
of  light  on  that  point.  His  railroad 
operations  show  the  far-seeing  vision, 
the  cool  courage,  the  executive  ability 
and  the  comprehensive  mind  of  a great 
railroad  manager,  while  his  operations 
in  other  commercial  and  business  lines 
supplement  his  more  prominent  opera- 
tions and  prove  that  no  element  of  luck 
or  chance  lies  beneath  them.  He  is 
sound,  shrewd  and  cautious  as  a finan- 
cier, never  taking  a step  until  he  sees 
the  way  before  him,  asking  no  man  to 
risk  a dollar  where  he  will  not  risk  his 
own,  and  then  when  once  committed 
to  a line  of  operations  his  courage  is 
equal  to  the  greatest  demand  that  may 
be  made  upon  it.  He  has  no  trouble  in 
finding  support  in  any  operation  he  may 
undertake,  as  he  commands  the  most 
implicit  confidence  in  those  with  whom 
he  has  to  deal. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  in 
one  important  subject  were  nothing 
said  about  Judge  Burke’s  career  upon 
the  bench.  He  has  been  heard  to  refer 
to  that  experience  as  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  and  interesting  periods  of  his 
life.  He  loved  the  bench  and  the  ad- 


ministration of  justice,  and  loved  and 
respected  the  bar  that  practiced  before 
him.  Quick  and  sharp  as  he  sometimes 
is  in  the  trial  of  a case — as  Job  would 
have  been  in  the  trial  of  some  cases — 
he  always  kept  his  temper  while  on  the 
bench,  and  disposed  of  every  case  that 
came  before  him  without  the  least  par- 
tiality or  prejudice  against  counsel  or 
parties,  and  he  came  as  near  satisfying 
the  parties  in  court,  probably,  as  any 
man  could  have  done  or  can  do.  Proof 
of  his  great  ability  as  a judge  can  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  him  to  hold  court 
term  after  term,  in  the  counties  of  -his 
district,  without  an  exception  being 
taken,  and  but  two  or  three  of  all  the 
judgments  in  which  he  concurred,  during 
his  term  of  seven  years  upon  the  bench, 
were  ever  reversed.  It  is  indeed  a pity 
that  when  a man  of  that  character  is 
placed  upon  the  bench  the  rewards  of 
the  position  are  not  enough  to  keep  him 
there. 

Judge  Burke  has  been  too  busy  to  give 
his  attention  to  office-seeking  or  office- 
holding,  and  has  never  been  tempted  to 
enter  public  life.  But  he  has  deep  con- 
victions and  strong  beliefs  on  all  public 
questions,  and  when  aroused  to  discuss 
the  measures  of  the  day  can  do  so  with 
a clearness,  logic,  fairness  and  resource 
of  information  that  cause  one  to  regret 
that  the  political  rostrum  has  no  attrac- 
tions for  him.  A scholar  and  a thinker, 
his  range  of  knowledge  is  wide,  and  in 
history,  literature  and  general  informa- 
tion, as  in  law,  what  he  learns  is  learned 
for  good,  and  ever  at  his  command. 
Socially  he  is  one  of  the  most  approach- 
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able  men  in  America,  and  many  have 
grateful  cause  to  know  that  the  young 
man  or  the  poor  man  has  as  ready 
and  welcome  access  to  him  as  the  hon- 
ored or  the  rich.  Still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  strong,  capable  and  ambitious  to 


make  good  use  of  his  opportunities,  we 
may  expect  to  see  him  do  even  better 
and  more  fruitful  work  in  the  future 
than  he  has  in  the  past. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 


DR.  WILLIAM  BUSHNELL. 


Among  the  pioneers  of  Ohio  yet  liv- 
ing is  Dr.  William  Bushnell  of  Mans- 
field. The  family  from  which  he  de- 
scends dates  back  in  America  to  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  time 
about  that  date,  Francis  Bushnell  came 
to  America  and  located  in  Guilford, 
Hartford  county,  Connecticut;  he  died 
in  1646,  this  record  being  the  first 
authentic  date  in  possession  of  the  fam- 
ily. Francis  left  five  sons,  to-wit : 
Francis,  William,  John,  Richard  and 
Isaac.  William,  the  second  son,  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  Connecticut,  and  at 
his  death  left  four  children,  the  second 
of  whom,  Ephraim,  also  married  and 
continued  his  residence  in  Connecticut, 
rearing  a family  of  seven  children.  The 
third  child  of  Ephraim,  James,  was  born 
March  12,  1716,  and  about  the  year 
1736  married  a Miss  Dudley.  James  was 
a seafaring  man,  and  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage departed  on  one  of  his  voyages 
and  was  never  afterward  heard  from.  It 
is  supposed  his  vessel  was  lost  at  sea 
with  all  on  board.  After  his  departure, 
his  only  son,  Alexander,  was  born  June 
2,  1737.  February  12,  1761,  Alexander 
married  Miss  Chloe  Waite,  a member  of 
the  Waite  family  of  Lyme,  Connecticut, 


from  which  descended  the  present  chief- 
justice  of  the  United  States  supreme 
court,  Morrison  R.  Waite  of  Ohio.  Miss 
Waite  was  born  June  20,  1738,  and  died 
October  28,  1832,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four  years.  She  was  the  mother  of 
eleven  children,  the  sixth  child  being 
Sterling  G.  Bushnell,  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch. 

Sterling  G.  Bushnell  was  born  in  Hart- 
ford county,  Connecticut,  in  1781;  the 
exact  date  is  not  known,  as  the  record 
is  lost.  He  was  a gentleman  of  schol- 
arly attainments  and  great  force  of  char- 
acter, having — in  that  nest  of  literary 
culture,  Hartford  county — enjoyed  ad- 
vantages of  education  which  were  im- 
possible to  his  children  in  the  wilds  of 
Ohio.  He  came  with  his  family  to  Ver- 
non, Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  in  1805, 
settling  on  land  controlled  by  the  West- 
ern Reserve  company  of  Connecticut. 
Ohio  was  then  a wilderness  in  the  far 
west,  and  the  farm  was  to  be  cleared  of 
timber  and  a home  hewn  out  of  the 
wildest  surroundings.  As  must  be  sur- 
mised, the  school  education  of  Dr.  Bush- 
nell was  slight  and  irregular,  there  being 
in  those  early  days  few  educational  ad- 
vantages, the  text  books  being  common- 
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place,  inaccurate  and  crude,  and  the 
teachers  but  slightly  educated  in  ad- 
vance of  the  scholars.  With  this  con- 
dition in  his  childhood,  it  was  by  study 
at  home,  under  direction  of  his  parents, 
that  he  obtained  that  knowledge  chil- 
dren now-a-days  obtain  at  the  public 
schools;  and  it  was  by  earnest  study 
under  the  paternal  roof  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  those  attainments  which 
have  gained  for  him  a position  of  emi- 
nence, not  only  in  his  profession  but 
among  his  fellows  in  other  walks  of  life. 
His  father,  by  his  superior  education, 
physical  and  mental  force,  became  a 
leading  man  among  the  pioneers  of 
Trumbull  county.  He  was  not  only  a 
farmer  and  the  proprietor  of  an  exten- 
sive tannery,  but  was  well  versed  in  the 
law,  and  was  frequently  employed  by 
his  neighbors  in  this  capacity.  He  was 
also  frequently  elevated  to  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace,  an  office  of  much 
more  importance  in  those  days  than  at 
present,  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
law  was  then  administered  by  these  offi- 
cers, and  their  powers  and  duties  were 
much  more  extended.  He  was  also  a 
surveyor,  and  surveyed  parts  of  the  Re- 
serve in  the  counties  of  Ashtabula,  Me- 
dina and  Lorain,  as  well  as  much  of  the 
land  in  Trumbull. 

The  family  lived  in  Trumbull  county 
fifteen  years,  then  removed  to  Vermillion 
township,  Ashland  county,  Ohio,  arriv- 
ing May  20,  1820.  Here  in  August, 
1847,  Sterling  G.  Bushnell  died,  aged 
seventy-six  years.  His  wife  survived 
him  several  years,  continuing  on  the 
old  homestead  with  her  son  Thomas. 
She  died  at  quite  an  advanced  age. 


Dr.  William  Bushnell,  the  third  child, 
was  born  in  Hartland,  Hartford  county, 
Connecticut,  September  10, 1800.  Com- 
ing to  Ohio  at  the  age  of  five  years,  his 
boyhood  was  passed  among  the  hardy 
pioneers  of  that  heroic  period  in  the 
history  of  the  state;  his  free  out-door 
life  in  the  pure  air  of  the  great  woods 
and  amidst  the  constant  dangers  from 
lurking  savages,  venomous  reptiles  and 
wild  animals,  instilled  into  his  youthful 
mind  and  frame  that  courage,  strength, 
hardihood  and  love  of  freedom  which 
were  the  necessary  foundation  for  a 
long,  useful  and  laborious  life.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  years  came  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  bringing  additional  hard- 
ships and  dangers.  Although  too  young 
to  engage  personally  in  the  conflict  as 
a soldier,  he  acted  his  part  with  a cour- 
age and  endurance  beyond  his  years. 
His  father  was  adjutant  of  the  first  regi- 
ment of  Ohio  militia.  This  regiment 
belonged  to  the  Third  brigade,  com- 
manded by  General  Simon  Perkins ; the 
brigade  was  attached  to  the  Fourth  di- 
vision, commanded  by  General  Wads- 
worth. General  Perkins  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  Connecticut  Land  company 
as  superintendent  for  the  sale  and 
management  of  their  lands,  and  had 
made  his  residence  at  Warren.  When 
General  Hull  surrendered  at  Detroit,  the 
Ohio  militia  was  immediately  ordered 
out.  The  wildest  rumors  ran  through 
the  border  settlements.  It  was  reported 
that  the  victorious  British  and  Indians 
were  advancing  from  the  west  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  determined  to  over- 
run the  state  of  Ohio  and  drive  out  and 
murder  the  few  scattering  pioneers. 
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Forts  were  erected  in  every  direction 
along  the  border,  and  hasty  preparations 
made  for  a vigorous  defense.  General 
Perkins  sent  word  to  Adjutant  Bushnell 
to  immediately  assemble  the  First  regi- 
ment at  Burg  Hill,  a small  village  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Trumbull  county,  near 
the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  companies 
of  this  regiment  had  been  organized  in 
different  parts  of  Trumbull  and  the  ad- 
joining counties  ; they  were  widely  sep- 
arated. The  dangerous  and  difficult 
duty  of  notifying  the  officers  of  these 
companies  of  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting  was  delegated  by  the  adjutant 
to  his  son,  William,  then  a lad  of  twelve 
years.  Mounting  a horse,  and  taking 
the  little  slips  of  paper  upon  which  the 
orders  were  written,  William  rode  night 
and  day  through  the  almost  trackless 
forest,  crossing  swollen  streams,  and 
scarcely  eating  and  sleeping  until  his 
difficult  task  was  accomplished.  After 
the  regiment  assembled  and  began  its 
march,  it  halted  at  Mr.  Bushnell’s  house 
for  dinner,  and  William,  with  a boy’s 
enthusiasm  and  belief  in  his  powers 
of  endurance,  pleaded  with  his  father 
to  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  regi- 
ment to  the  front.  A reluctant  consent 
was  given  and  he  marched  with  the  reg- 
iment to  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland,  where 
it  encamped.  On  the  way,  the  doctor 
says,  the  western  skies  were  frequently 
illuminated  by  the  burning  cabins  of  the 
settlers,  which  was  convincing  evidence 
of  the  victorious  advance  of  their  savage 
foes.  It  appearing  that  a battle  must 
soon  be  fought,  his  father  thought  best 
to  send  him  home.  William  desired  to 
remain  and  take  a hand  in  the  fighting, 


but  reluctantly  returned  to  his  home, 
going  on  foot  and  alone  through  the 
wilderness,  following  the  trail  of  the 
advancing  troops.  The  division  con- 
tinued on  to  Camp  Avery,  on  the  Huron 
river.  It  was  while  in  this  camp  that 
Sylvester  Beecher,  who  subsequently 
married  Dr.  Bushnell’s  sister,  was  ar- 
rested as  a deserter.  The  incident  is 
interesting,  as  showing  something  of  the 
composition  and  discipline  of  the  volun- 
teer army  of  that  day.  At  Camp  Avery, 
Beecher’s  supply  of  tobacco  failed,  and 
not  being  able  to  obtain  a legitimate 
leave  of  absence  he  left  his  company 
and  walked  back  to  Cleveland  to  obtain 
a supply  oi  that  most  necessary  article 
for  a soldier.  Before  he  could  return 
his  absence  was  discovered  and  he  was 
arrested,  charged  with  desertion.  When 
about  to  be  court-martialed  under  this 
charge,  what  is  known  as  the  battle  of 
the  Peninsula  occurred,  and  Beecher 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
battle  with  his  company,  promising 
faithfully  to  deliver  himself  up  for  trial 
after  the  battle,  if  he  came  out  alive. 
His  request  was  granted  and  he  dis- 
played such  courage  and  faithfulness, 
both  during  the  engagement  and  after 
it  was  ended,  in  succoring  the  wounded, 
that  the  matter  of  court-martial  was  not 
subsequently  referred  to  by  his  com- 
manding officer,  and  the  charge  of  deser- 
tion was  erased  from  the  record. 

Beecher,  after  this  battle  was  about 
at  an  end,  was  endeavoring,  with  a squad 
of  soldiers,  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
wounded,  and  while  thus  engaged  was 
attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  of 
savages.  Taking  refuge  in  a deserted 
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cabin,  this  squad  of  soldiers  remained 
three  days  and  nights  with  nothing  to 
eat,  all  the  time  surrounded  by  Indians, 
who  endeavored  in  vain  to  set  fire  to 
the  cabin.  The  soldiers  made  port- 
holes by  taking  the  chink  from  between 
the  cabin  logs,  and  thus  defended  them- 
selves. Beecher  says  at  one  time  an 
Indian  came  running  swiftly  toward  the 
cabin,  with  a blazing  torch  in  his  hand, 
and  when  within  short  range  he  fired 
upon  him,  the  bullet  striking  the  torch 
and  covering  the  savage  with  fire.  This 
caused  him  to  beat  a hasty  retreat.  The 
party  was  finally  rescued  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  army. 

Dr.  Bushnell  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  Colonel  Croghan,  who  so  bravely 
defended  Fort  Stephenson  from  the  as- 
sault of  the  British  forces,  and  recalls 
this  acquaintance  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. He  says  Croghan  disobeyed  the 
order  of  General  Harrison,  which  was 
to  retire  from  the  fort  with  his  command 
and  not  attempt  a defense  against  such 
overwhelming  numbers.  Croghan,  upon 
receipt  of  the  order,  said  with  an  oath 
that  he  could  and  would  maintain  his 
position.  He  was  a brave  young  Irish- 
man, and  would  much  rather  have  lost 
his  life  than  have  retreated.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  one  of  the  most  desperate 
encounters  of  that  war.  Dr.  Bushnell 
visited  the  fort  soon  after  the  engage- 
ment. The  cannon  balls  were  lying 
thickly  in  the  ditches  and  fort;  the  tim- 
bers, out  of  which  it  was  mainly  con- 
structed, were  splintered,  torn  and  scat- 
tered about,  with  many  other  evidences 
of  battle. 

After  the  war,  and  while  the  family 


was  still  residing  in  Trumbull  county, 
William  determined  upon  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  like  some  other  young 
men  of  that  period  who  subsequently 
attained  to  high  positions,  he  maintained 
himself  by  teaching  school  while  pursu- 
ing his  studies.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  he  put  his  little  savings  in  his 
pocket,  and  with  a change  of  clothing 
in  a pack,  started  on  foot  for  Cincinnati 
to  attend  lectures  at  the  Ohio  Medical 
college,  then  the  only  institution  of  the 
kind  within  reach.  He  remained  here 
about  one  year,  then  went  to  Louisiana, 
settling  at  Point  Coupee.  Here  he 
taught  in  an  academy  about  seven 
months  and  practiced  medicine  about 
one  year.  Returning  to  Ohio  he  located 
in  the  then  small  village  of  Mansfield, 
in  July,  1828,  opening  an  office  tor  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Although 
the  village  of  Mansfield  had  been  in 
existence  twenty  years,  it  was  a mere 
frontier  hamlet,  surrounded  by  woods, 
the  settlers  few  and  far  between  and  the 
streets  blockaded  by  stumps  and  logs. 
A fort  or  block  house  had  been  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  village  during  the 
war,  and  was  now  in  use  as  a court- 
house. The  practice  of  medicine  in 
this  condition  of  affairs  was  exceedingly 
difficult,  disagreeable  and  dangerous. 
Distant  settlers  must  be  visited  and 
much  night  riding  done  over  almost 
impassable  roads.  The  streams  were 
unbridged,  and  frequently  the  solitary 
cabin  must  be  sought  out  over  long 
reaches  of  mere  bridle  paths. 

April  5,  1836,  Dr.  Bushnell  married 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  General  Robert 
Bently,  a citizen  of  the  county  and  a 
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man  of  much  ability  and  force  of  char- 
acter. Of  the  children  by  this  union, 
only  one  is  now  living — Martin,  a resi- 
dent of  Mansfield. 

Dr.  Bushnell  has  not  been  allowed  to 
practice  his  profession  uninterruptedly, 
however  much  he  desired  to  do  so. 
His  ability  and  services  have  been  in 
frequent  demand  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  he  has  been  compelled  to  attend  to 
these  demands,  however  detrimental  to 
his  practice  such  duties  might  be.  He 
has  frequently  devoted  himself  to  the 
public  business  and  held  several  places 
of  trust  and  responsibility.  Many  of 
the  internal  improvements  of  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  state  were  either 
projected  and  carried  forward  under  his 
personal  supervision,  or  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  his  energy  and  influence. 

For  about  eight  years  he  was  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  railway,  now  known  as 
the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western. 
The  projectors  of  this  road  early  called 
upon  Dr.  Bushnell  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
state  through  which  the  road  must 
pass.  The  doctor,  as  a public-spirited 
citizen,  was  certainly  anxious  that  the 
road  should  be  a success  and  was  in- 
duced to  lend  his  aid  and  influence  at 
first,  without,  however,  much  thought 
of  entering  personally  into  its  struggle 
for  success.  Subsequently,  when  it  was 
threatened  with  failure,  he  partially 
abandoned  his  large  and  remunerative 
practice,  and  with  his  accustomed  energy 
and  determination,  assisted  in  placing 
it  on  a safe  basis.  For  several  years  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  personal  labor 


for  the  success  of  the  road,  securing 
the  right  of  way,  hiring  and  boarding 
the  hands,  collecting  and  disbursing 
money,  superintending  the  building  of 
cars,  and  attending  to  the  printing  and 
negotiation  of  its  bonds.  Twice  he  sent 
a delegation  of  men  to  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  bonds  on  the 
market  there,  and  succeeded  in  raising 
the  necessary  funds  by  the  sale  of  bonds 
in  London,  Paris  and  Berlin.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  and 
upon  him  devolved  most  of  the  labor 
and  responsibility  of  furnishing  the 
money,  which  is  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
railroad  enterprise.  The  road  was  final- 
ly pushed  to  completion  after  a hard 
struggle,  and  he  continued  as  one  of  its 
directors  several  years.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  built  roads  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 
Working  without  compensation  himself, 
and  bearing  much  of  the  burden  of  the 
expenses  connected  with  so  great  an  un- 
dertaking, Dr.  Bushnell  lost  a small 
fortune  in  this  enterprise,  but  was  sub- 
sequently, by  his  connection  with  rail- 
roads, enabled  to  make  up  the  loss  and 
something  more. 

In  1849  Dr.  Bushnell  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  house  of  represent- 
atives. He  has  always  been  a staunch 
Democrat,  and  living  in  a Democratic 
community  was  subsequently  reelected 
and  served  several  terms  in  that  body. 
The  legislature  of  1851,  in  which  he 
served  his  second  term,  was  especially 
marked  by  the  great  labor  and  responsi- 
bility imposed  on  it  by  the  new  consti- 
tution adopted  in  that  year.  A large 
proportion  of  the  state  laws  had  to 
undergo  a change  and  many  new  laws 
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made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  instrument.  Probably  no  legisla- 
ture of  any  prior  or  subsequent  period 
in  the  history  of  the  state  acquitted 
itself  with  so  much  honor,  or  did  so 
much  valuable  work  for  the  public 
good.  Dr.  Bushnell  threw  himself  into 
this  work  with  his  accustomed  energy. 
He  was  a member  of  the  committees  on 
education,  on  penitentiary,  on  finance 
and  on  judiciary.  As  a member  of  the 
committee  on  education  he  assisted  in 
formulating  and  pushing  through  the 
Ohio  school  law,  under  the  requirements 
of  the  new  constitution.  The  law  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Hon.  Harvey  Rice  of 
Cleveland.  It  was  much  discussed, 
numerous  changes  and  amendments 
being  offered,  but  was  finally  passed 
nearly  as  it  came  from  the  committee. 
Subsequent  legislatures  have  attempted 
to  change  it,  but  its  harmony  remains 
unimpaired  to  the  present  day,  and  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  laws  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  state.  Under  its 
liberal  provisions  the  public  schools  of 
the  state  have  been  pushed  to  the  front 
rank  of  the  schools  of  the  country,  and 
many  western  states  and  territories  have 
since  substantially  adopted  it  and  in- 
corporated it  into  their  laws. 

After  his  term  of  service  in  the  legis- 
lature, he  returned  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Mansfield.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Cleveland  Medical 
college,  he  was  connected  with  it  as  a 
censor  for  about  fifteen  years.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  asso- 
ciation, and  also  of  the  Ohio  Medical 
association,  and  as  a physician  and  sur- 
geon ranks  with  the  most  eminent  in 


the  state,  his  personal  skill  and  judg- 
ment being  sought  in  consultations  and 
operations  in  distant  parts  of  Ohio  and 
adjoining  states. 

In  June,  1878,  Dr.  Bushnell  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Bishop  a delegate 
from  Ohio  to  the  International  Congress 
on  prison  reform,  called  by  and  under 
the  auspices  of  Sweden,  to  take  place  in 
Stockholm. 

Provided  by  the  United  States  secre- 
tary of  state  with  a passport,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  June  he  took  passage  on 
the  Inman  steamer,  City  of  Chester , to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  his  delegation 
and  see  something  of  the  old  world. 

This  important  meeting  at  Stockholm 
has  not  been  thoroughly  understood, 
and  therefore  not  appreciated  by  the 
general  public.  There  will  come  a day 
in  the  near  future  when  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  meeting  was  the  foundation  of 
a great  reform  that  has  since  been 
slowly  progressing  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe.  There  were  but  five  dele- 
gates from  the  United  States,  though 
each  state  was  entitled  to  one.  Foreign 
countries  were  better  represented,  and 
delegates  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
and  five  assembled  at  Stockholm.  The 
proceedings  were  in  French,  and  there 
was  such  a variety  of  languages  spoken 
that  the  congress  found  itself  much 
hampered  in  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness by  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  members  in  understanding  each 
other. 

The  object  was  to  create  a sentiment 
which  should  ultimately  bring  about  a 
radical  change  in  the  management  of 
prisons  and  other  institutions  for  crimin- 
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als  throughout  the  world.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  discussion  was  for  better 
treatment  of  criminals  and  the  total 
abolition  of  the  hangman’s  rope,  the 
guillotine,  and  all  instruments  of  torture 
or  the  taking  of  human  life.  It  was  re- 
commended that  reformatory  institu- 
tions be  established,  where  all,  except 
the  very  much  hardened  criminals, 
could  receive  proper  and  kind  treat- 
ment and  be  educated  and  encouraged 
in  efforts  to  enter  a higher  and  better  life. 

The  congress  was  in  session  seven 
or  eight  days ; the  proceedings  were 
published  and  the  members  separated 
with  the  belief  that  something,  at  least, 
had  been  accomplished  toward  prison 
reform.  Since  that  time  the  fruits  of 
this  meeting  have  been  observable  in 
the  United  States  by  the  organization 
of  prison  reform  societies  and  a general 
interest  in  the  subject  among  good 
people  and  philanthropists  throughout 
this  country.  There  has  also  been  es- 
tablished at  Elmira,  New  York,  a re- 
form prison  for  the  education  and  ele- 
vation of  the  criminal  classes,  and 
another  has  been  projected  and  is 
already  in  course  of  erection  in  Dr. 
Bushnell’s  own  city,  Mansfield.  An 
appropriation  was  made  last  winter  by 
the  legislature  for  beginning  this  work, 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  pushed  for- 
ward to  completion  in  the  near  future. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Interna- 
tional congress  at  Stockholm  was  not 
without  permanent  results. 

After  attending  to  his  duties  as  a 
delegate,  Dr.  Bushnell  traveled  some- 
what extensively  in  Europe,  visiting  the 
capitals  of  the  various  countries,  in- 


specting the  prisons  and  studying  their 
management  and  methods  of  punish- 
ment and  discipline.  He  thinks  the 
prisons  of  America  much  in  advance  of 
those  in  Europe,  if  humane  treatment  is 
considered  the  standard.  During  his 
absence  of  three  months  duration,  the 
doctor  paid  his  own  expenses  and  re-  1 
ceived  no  compensation  for  his  labors.  I 

While  at  St.  Petersburgh,  Russia,  he  1 
desired  to  see  the  Emperor,  and  walk-  I 
ing  to  the  palace  unattended,  the  same  j 
as  he  would  have  done  to  the  White  j 
House  at  Washington,  sent  up  the  fol-  \ 
lowing  note:  “ An  American  citizen  is 

at  your  door  and  desires  to  see  the  Czar 
of  all  the  Russias,”  adding  thereto  his  j 
name  and  residence.  The  messenger  ] 
soon  returned  with  the  reply  that  the 
czar  was  not  then  in  the  palace,  but 
was  at  his  stable  showing  his  horses  to  j 
General  Grant,  who  happened  at  that  j 
time  to  be  also  on  a visit  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  his  tour  around  the  world;  so  J 
the  doctor  left  without  seeing  the  great  j 
man.  He  was  glad  when  ready  to  turn  < 
his  face  westward  toward  his  own 
country,  and  thinks,  as  most  Americans  j 
do  who  go  abroad,  that  there  is  no 
country  like  America. 

The  doctor  was  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  fifty  years,  interrupted 
only  by  railroad  building  and  his  servi-  j 
ces  to  the  state.  Altogether  his  life  has  j 
been  a busy  and  eventful  one,  and  as  j 
will  be  seen,  he  has  already  passed  the 
three-quarter  mile  post  on  his  journey,  | 
and  bids  fair,  with  mental  and  physical 
powers  apparently  but  slightly  impaired 
by  the  hand  of  time,  to  round  out  a 
century  of  years.  N.  N.  Hill,  Jr. 
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BANKS  AND  BANKERS  OF  CLEVELAND. 
II. 


HIRAM  GARRETSON. 

A marked  and  prominent  figure  in 
the  banking  world  of  Cleveland  during 
the  years  in  which  he  was  identified 
with  it,  was  the  late  Hiram  Garretson, 
president  of  the  Second  National  bank, 
the  predecessor  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce.  He  was  fitted  by  nature 
and  a long  business  training  for  the 
delicate  and  responsible  duties  of  that 
position,  and  for  success  as  a banker, 
and  that  the  latter  was  achieved  in  the 
highest  form  was  long  since  a matter  of 
record  and  general  consent.  Mr.  Gar- 
retson was  born  in  York  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1817,  and  while  he  was 
quite  joung  his  parents  removed  to 
Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  where  the 
father  opened  a general  store  in  New 
Lisbon.  The  son  was  given  a good 
common  school  education,  and  when 
old  enough  to  be  of  service  was  taken 
into  his  father’s  store  as  clerk,  where 
he  remained  until  nineteen  years  of 
age,  growing  in  experience  and  judg- 
ment as  in  stature,  and  laying  the 
foundations  for  the  energy  and  power 
of  later  years.  At  the  age  last  men- 
tioned he  took  an  important  step  for 
one  of  his  years,  leaving  home  and  en- 
gaging in  trade  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 


rivers,  running  a trading  boat  between 
Pittsburgh  and  New  Orleans.  The  vil- 
lages along  the  bank  were  small  and 
poorly  equipped  in  a mercantile  way, 
and  depended  on  these  trading  boats 
for  the  main  portion  of  their  supplies. 
The  “marine  merchant,”  as  he  might 
be  called,  would  tie  up  at  one  of  them, 
dispose  of  what  he  could,  and  then 
float  to  the  next  station  below.  When 
New  Orleans  was  reached  the  boat  and 
remainder  of  the  stock  would  be  sold 
for  what  they  would  bring,  while  the 
trader  would  go  back  by  steamer  and 
make  his  arrangements  for  another  trip. 
This  varied  and  unique  life  was  fol- 
lowed for  some  time  by  the  young 
trader  from  Columbiana  county,  and  in 
it  he  gained  much  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  world,  that  was  of 
great  use  to  him  in  the  more  extended 
operations  of  later  days.  He  finally 
abandoned  this  line  of  business  and  re- 
turned to  New  Lisbon,  where  he  opened 
a store  which  he  conducted  until  1851. 
At  that  period  the  opening  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne  & Chicago  and  the 
Cleveland  & Pittsburgh  railroads,  each 
of  which  drained  the  neighborhood  of 
New  Lisbon  of  trade  without  touching 
the  town  itself,  revealed  to  the  keen 
business  eye  of  Mr.  Garretson  the  decay 
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and  stagnation  that  were  sure  to  fol- 
low, and  he  decided  to  seek  a field 
more  promising  to  the  future  and  more 
commensurate  to  his  growing  powers. 
Naturally  he  turned  his  face  to  Cleve- 
land, and  in  1852  he  closed  out  his  New 
Lisbon  interests  and  came  to  this  city. 
At  that  time  the  wholesale  grocery  trade 
of  Cleveland  was  in  its  infancy,  but  two 
or  three  establishments  of  that  kind 
being  located  here.  Mr.  Garretson 
associated  himself  with  Messrs.  Leon- 
ard and  Robert  Hanna,  also  former 
residents  of  Columbiana  county,  and 
the  wholesale  grocery  and  forwarding 
house  of  Hanna,  Garretson  & Company 
came  into  being.  These  enterprising 
men  not  only  transacted  an  extensive 
business  in  this  section,  but  did  a large 
carrying  trade  between  Cleveland  and 
the  Lake  Superior  iron  and  copper 
regions,  which  had  only  been  recently 
opened  to  the  world.  They  built  steam- 
ers of  their  own,  and  in  many  ways  aided 
in  giving  Cleveland  a large  portion  of 
the  new  business  thus  created.  In  one 
article  on  the  development  of  the  Su- 
perior region  we  find  the  following  tri- 
bute to  this  firm : 

Their  success  caused  other  rival  lines  to  be  run, 
thus  building  up  the  Lake  Superior  trade  to  dimen- 
sions exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
its  pioneers.  To  this  house  belongs  a large  share 
of  the  credit  due  for  the  bringing  of  such  a large 
proportion  of  this  trade  to  Cleveland. 

This  partnership  existed  for  nine 
years,  during  which  time  the  house 
occupied  a leading  position  in  its  line. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  Mr.  Gar- 
retson withdrew  and  decided  to  go  to 
New  York,  where  an  apparently  advan- 
tageous offer  to  embark  in  the  banking 


business  had  been  made  him.  But  on 
investigating  it,  he  found  that  the  con- 
nections were  not  all  such  as  came  up 
to  his  high  business  idea,  and  he  con- 
cluded to  remain  in  Cleveland.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Charles  Wick  led  him  to 
purchase  the  wholesale  grocery  business 
that  was  offered  for  sale,  and  he  soon 
found  himself  in  the  old  occupation. 
The  house  of  H.  Garretson  & Company, 
located  on  Water  street,  soon  became 
one  of  the  established  features  of  Cleve- 
land trade.  The  business  of  the  new 
firm  was  similar  to  that  of  the  old,  in- 
cluding a wholesale  grocery  trade,  with 
a Lake  Superior  shipping  and  commis- 
sion department  attached.  A line  of 
fine  steamers  was  run  up  the  lakes,  and 
the  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  Mr. 
Garretson  among  the  people  of  that 
section  enabled  him  to  soon  build  up  a 
large  trade.  The  operations  of  the 
firm  were  among  the  most  extensive  of 
any  establishment  then  in  Cleveland. 
But  Mr.  Garretson  still  had  a banking 
career  in  mind,  and,  in  1867,  took  a 
final  and  decisive  step  in  that  direction. 
He  disposed  of  his  business,  and,  in 
in  company  with  Stillman  Witt,  Amasa 
Stone,  Jeptha  H.  Wade,  George  B.  Ely 
and  other  leading  citizens,  established 
the  Cleveland  Banking  company,  with  a 
capital  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  It  was  located  in  the 
National  Bank  building,  on  the  corner 
of  Superior  and  Water  streets,  and  went 
into  operation  February  1,  1868.  Mr. 
Garretson  was  elected  president,  and 
from  the  start  placed  the  new  bank  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  Cleveland’s  finan- 
cial institutions.  His  great  ability  and 
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safe  judgment,  his  unquestioned  integ- 
rity and  his  wide  business  acquaintance 
all  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
new  institution.  Such  was  Mr.  Garret- 
son’s  standing  as  a banker,  and  so  great 
was  the  confidence  in  him,  that  when 
the  Second  National  bank,  during  its 
troubles  of  1872,  was  looking  about  for 
some  one  to  fill  the  suddenly  vacated 
position  of  cashier,  that  had  been  held 
by  J.  C.  Buell,  all  eyes  were  turned  in 
his  direction,  and  he  was  urged  to  unite 
his  fortunes  with  those  of  the  older  cor- 
poration. The  result  was  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  Cleveland  Banking  com- 
pany were  merged  in  those  of  the 
Second  National,  there  was  a reorgani- 
zation, and  Mr.  Garretson  was  elected 
cashier.  He  held  that  office  until  1874, 
when  he  was  made  president,  and  held 
that  important  position  until  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Mr.  Garretson’s  success  in  his  new 
line  of  business  was  of  the  most  marked 
character,  and  showed  that  he  had  all 
the  natural  requisites  for  the  great  and 
ofttimes  perilous  duties  of  banking. 
He  had  a keen  financial  vision,  his  judg- 
ment was  of  the  best,  and  he  seemed  to 
know  when  to  venture  and  when  to  keep 
near  shore.  The  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  safety  of  any  course  he 
might  pursue  was  of  the  most  unques- 
tioning character.  He  made  personal 
friends  of  all  with  whom  he  had  busi- 
ness, and  had  a kind  word  and  pleasant 
greeting  for  all  he  met.  He  was  thor- 
ough and  watchful  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness, looking  as  carefully  after  the 
interests  of  others  when  placed  in  his 
hands  as  if  they  had  been  his  own. 


Mr.  Garretson  was  at  various  times  in 
his  life  connected  with  other  business  en- 
terprises, but  as  none  of  them  touched 
on  the  main  labors  of  his  life,  it  is  need- 
less to  detail  them  here.  He  refrained 
from  all  the  ventures  into  politics  and  pub- 
lic station  that  are  so  attractive  to  some, 
although  deeply  interested  in  public 
questions  and  holding  deep  convictions 
thereon.  He  was  a “ Henry  Clay  Whig  ” 
until  the  formation  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  thereafter  worked  earnestly 
for  that  organization,  and  in  1876  he 
was  the  first-named  of  the  Cuyahoga 
district  delegation  to  the  national  Re- 
publican convention  which  nominated 
Governor  Hayes  to  the  Presidency — a 
duty  which  the  death  of  Mr.  Garretson 
did  not  allow  him  to  perform. 

One  public  labor  of  Mr.  Garretson’s 
life  was  of  so  prominent  a character  and 
so  well  performed,  that  even  a brief 
sketch  of  his  labors  could  not  be  pre- 
pared without  reference  thereto.  In 
1873  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  seven 
commissioners  appointed  to  represent 
the  United  States  in  the  Vienna  inter- 
national exposition.  He  went  abroad 
in  February  of  that  year  and  in  April 
arrived  in  Vienna,  where  there  was  work 
enough  to  do.  The  American  depart- 
ment was  in  chaos,  and  it  looked  as 
though,  through  the  blunders  of  some 
and  the  faults  of  others,  the  exhibit 
from  this  country  would  not  only  be  a 
failure  but  a ridiculous  one  at  that. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  the  chief  commis- 
sioner resigned,  and  there  was  a general 
demand  that  Mr.  Garretson  should  take 
his  place.  He  finally  consented,  and 
went  to  work  with  the  activity,  pluck 
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and  energy  for  which  he  was  noted,  and 
immediately  placed  a new  appearance 
on  the  situation.  He  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  exhibitors  and  the  good 
will  of  the  Austrian  officers,  and  by 
three  weeks  of  the  hardest  labor  and 
most  careful  management,  he  saved  the 
day  and  preserved  the  credit  of  his 
country.  His  success  was  of  a most  re- 
markable character,  and  not  only  won 
him  the  highest  commendation  from  the 
national  authorities  at  Washington  but 
gained  the  undivided  praise  and  earnest 
thanks  of  the  Americans  in  Vienna.  So 
pleased  and  grateful  were  the  latter  that 
on  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Garretson’s 
official  labors  they  presented  him  with 
an  elegant  testimonial  as  a mark  of  their 
appreciation  and  gratitude. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  Mr.  Gar- 
retson’s life  he  suffered  from  disease  of 
the  heart,  which  gave  him  no  little  pain 
and  trouble  at  various  times.  He  was 
taken  with  a severe  attack,  in  April  of 
1876,  which  held  him  for  nearly  a month. 
Toward  the  end  of  that  period,  in  the 
early  days  of  May,  his  family  were  cer- 
tain they  detected  signs  of  improvement 
and  hoped  to  see  him  about  as  usual  at 
an  early  date.  But  that  was  never  to  be, 
and  at  seven  o’clock  on  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  May  7,  the  final  summons  fell 
swiftly  upon  him,  and  he  was  no  more. 
Death  claimed  him  with  no  note  of 
warning,  and  gave  him  time  for  no  final 
word  of  farewell.  The  shock  to  his 
loving  family  and  friends  was  great,  and 
their  sorrow  deep  and  sincere,  for  true 
and  manky  as  Hiram  Garretson  had 
been  in  the  world  and  among  men,  he 
was  brightest  and  noblest  and  best  in  the 


circle  of  his  own  home.  His  funeral 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  May  10,  at  the 
family  residence,  and  when  earth  had 
at  last  been  given  to  earth  within  the 
quiet  of  Lake  View,  the  people  of  Cleve- 
land felt  that  a worthy,  honorable  and 
useful  man  had  been  called  suddenly 
from  their  midst.  Beside  a mourning 
wife,  Mr.  Garretson  left  two  children, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Wade,  jr.,  and  Mr.  George 
A.  Garretson,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce. 

JAMES  PANNELL. 

There  are  few  men  yet  residents  of 
Cleveland  who  came  here  over  fifty 
years  ago,  and  are  still  holding  a place 
of  usefulness  and  influence,  and  of  those 
few  the  subject  of  this  sketch  should 
be  given  a leading  place.  And  during 
that  long  half  century  he  has  been 
closely,  but  in  an  unostentatious  way, 
identified  with  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  city,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
laid  the  foundations  upon  which  so 
much  has  been  built.  Mr.  Pannell 
was  born  on  January  22,  1812,  in  War- 
ren, Herkomer  county,  New  York,  strik- 
ing out  from  home  when  he  yet  lacked 
a year  of  his  majority.  It  was  no  an- 
ticipated holiday  excursion,  fifty  years 
ago,  for  a young  man  living  in  com- 
parative comfort  at  home,  to  pack  up  his 
few  worldly  goods  and  bid  adieu  to  his 
friends  and  associates  with  a determina- 
tion to  make  his  way  and  a fortune. 
The  objective  point  which  the  young 
emigrant  had  fixed  in  his  mind  was  the 
city  of  St.  Louis.  Having  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  west,  he  followed  the  line  of 
the  Erie  canal  to  Buffalo,  and  there 
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embarked  on  the  steamer  Henry  Clay 
in  the  month  of  September,  1832.  He 
landed  in  Cleveland,  which  had  just 
passed  through  the  first  siege  of  cholera, 
and  many  families  had  felt  the  effects  of 
the  scourge.  Business  was  just  recover- 
ing from  the  depression  of  the  past 
season,  and  mechanics  were  in  fair  de- 
mand. In  view  of  that  fact  young  Pan- 
ned concluded  to  defer  for  the  time 
being  his  first  intention  of  trying  his 
fortunes  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Panned  has  been  heard  to  remark 
in  later  years  that  his  first  venture  in 
life  was  the  building  of  a dwelling  house 
out  beyond  Rocky  river  for  Judge  Wood, 
afterwards  governor  of  Ohio,  which  has 
graced  the  grounds  of  Evergreen  place 
for  more  than  half  a century.  From 
this  day  onward  his  business  grew 
rapidly,  and  he  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  most  active  men  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  Cleveland,  and  during  the  years 
of  activity  has  added  to  the  buildings 
of  Cleveland  enough  to  make  by  them- 
selves a town  equal  to  the  city  at  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  and  there  are  many 
blocks,  houses  aud  buildings  standing 
to-day  as  a landmark  of  his  industries. 
His  last  work  in  that  direction  was  the 
building  of  the  main  court  house  of 
Cuyahoga  county,  now  commonly 
known  as  the  “old  building.” 

Mr.  Pannell  was,  in  the  earlier  and 
busier  days  of  his  life,  a useful  and  pub- 
lic spirited  citizen  in  many  ways.  When- 
ever matters  touching  the  public  good 
were  being  agitated,  he  was  always  ready 
with  advice  or  material  aid  to  carry  out 
the  best  policy  that  could  be  suggested. 
He  has  always  been  an  earnest  advocate 


of  the  public  schools.  He  did  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  foster  the  early  mili- 
tary enterprises  of  the  city,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  helped  to  keep  the  Cleve- 
land Grays  up  to  the  highest  use  and 
efficiency.  During  the  war  for  the 
Union  he  was  especially  active  in  that 
direction,  giving  of  his  time  and  money 
for  the  raising  of  troops  and  hiring  of 
substitutes,  and  doing  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  for  his  country’s  cause.  In  the 
days  of  the  old  hand  fire  engines  he 
was  the  friend  of  a vigorous  department 
properly  maintained  by  public  spirit, 
and  for  a number  of  years  worked  per- 
sonally on  ihe  brakes  of  old  Neptune 
No.  2. 

After  many  years  of  active  personal 
oversight  and  attention  to  important 
enterprises,  Mr.  Pannell  concluded  to 
allow  himself  a rest  therefrom,  and  to 
give  his  time  and  attention  to  less  exact- 
ing lines  of  activity.  He  found  a chance 
for  the  advantageous  investment  of  a 
part  of  his  accumulations  in  banking, 
and  having  a taste  in  that  direction  has 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years  been  largely 
interested  in  the  banks  of  Cleveland. 
When  the  Society  for  Savings,  the  first 
bank  of  the  kind  in  Northern  Ohio,  was 
organized,  he  became  one  of  its  original 
trustees,  and  was  connected  with  that 
institution  for  several  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  well-known 
banking  house  of  S.  W.  Crittenden  & 
Co.,  his  associates  in  that  enterprise 
being  George  Worthington,  Philo  Sco- 
ville,  Benjamin  Harrington  and  S.  W. 
Crittenden.  When  in  1863  this  banking 
house  was  merged  into  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Pannell 
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became  a stockholder  therein  and  was 
elected  a member  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors, which  position  he  held  until  1883. 
He  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
First  National  in  January,  1876,  and 
held  that  position  also  until  his  depart- 
ure from  the  directory  and  sale  of  stock 
in  order  to  take  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  Cleveland  National  bank  in  1883. 
Fie  is  a director  and  vice-president  in 
the  last  named  institution,  and  takes 
great  interest  in  its  welfare.  In  all  his 
banking  connections  he  has  shown  good 
financial  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  yet 
has  all  the  courage  needed  for  any  ven- 
ture to  which  his  judgment  gives  assent. 
He  has  in  many  ways  been  a true  and 
steadfast  friend  to  the  banking  interests 
of  Cleveland,  giving  them  not  only  the 
aid  of  his  capital  but  of  his  judgment 
and  good  name  as  well. 

Mr.  Pannell  was  a Henry  Clay  Whig 
in  the  day  of  that  party,  and  fell  into 
line  with  the  Republican  party  after  the 
other  organization  had  gone  out  of  ex- 
istence. Although  a firm  believer  in  his 
party,  he  is  a greater  believer  in  good 
men,  and  will  strike  from  his  ticket  the 
name  of  any  candidate  whom  he  regards 
unworthy  of  the  place  for  which  he 
aspires.  Although  frequently  urged,  he 
never  has  accepted  a nomination  for 
official  station.  Emphatically  American 
in  all  his  views  and  feelings,  he  became 
early  in  life  a firm  friend  of  a high  tariff 
for  the  protection  of  home  industries. 
He  is  and  always  has  been  of  the  most 
exact  honor  and  honesty  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  business  and  social  life.  His 
business  judgment  is  of  the  best.  His 
active  intercourse  and  long  experience 


with  men,  coupled  with  a keen  native 
insight,  have  enabled  him  to  readily 
form  an  opinion  respecting  the  general 
character  of  those  he  meets,  and  that 
conclusion  is  generally  just  and  correct. 
He  is  plain  and  outspoken  in  his  opin- 
ions, and  stands  manfully  by  his  convic- 
tions. He  is  careful  and  judicious  in 
his  business  transactions,  and  equally  so 
with  those  of  others  that  may  be  en- 
trusted to  his  hands.  He  is  known  and 
honored  in  this  community  as  one  whose 
uniform  intelligence,  perseverance  and 
integrity  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise  and  the  most  earnest  emulation. 
He  is  generous  to  those  needing  help, 
and  gives  much  through  channels  of  his 
own  choosing.  While  impatient  with 
the  needless  weakness  and  follies  of 
men,  he  is  lenient  in  judgment,  and  has 
a quick  and  tender  sympathy  for  the 
poor  or  innocent  who  are  compelled  to 
suffer  wrong.  All  in  all,  James  Panned 
is  one  of  the  true  and  worthy  men  of 
this  community. 

Mr.  Panned  was  married,  on  October 
29,  1836,  to  Miss  Amelia  Newell  of 
Euclid,  formerly  of  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a long  and  happy  union 
has  been  granted  them.  Three  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  them,  of  whom 
only  one,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Spencer,  is  living. 

A.  K.  SPENCER. 

No  name  has  been  more  widely  or 
favorably  known  in  connection  with  the 
banking  interests  of  Cleveland  than  that 
of  the  late  A.  K.  Spencer,  who,  from 
the  infancy  of  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem was  one  of  its  supporters,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  its  successful  workings. 
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To  him  does  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Cleveland  owe  its  name  as  such  ; to 
his  business  tact,  sagacity,  financial 
ability  and  close  attention  to  those  car- 
dinal principles  which  must  be  a part 
of  any  business  that  commands  success, 
does  this  institution  owe  a large  portion 
of  its  prosperity,  its  remarkable  success, 
and  its  high  name ; and  he  ever  gave 
himself  and  his  time  to  its  interests  with 
the  most  loyal  devotion. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  born  in  Fort  Ann, 
Washington  county,  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1830,  and  was  one  of  seven 
children  born  to  Lyman  M.  and  Phoebe 
Kingsley  Spencer,  both  of  English  de- 
scent, though  his  mother  traces  her 
family  line  back  to  Martin  Luther,  the 
German  reformer.  His  parents  were  of 
such  means  as  enabled  them  to  give 
him  a thorough  common  school  educa- 
tion. After  a youth  spent  upon  his 
father’s  farm,  where  was  laid  a founda- 
tion for  the  physical  endurance  that 
stood  him  so  faithfully  during  his  many 
years  of  continued  and  close  applica- 
tion, he  left  home,  fixed  with  the  deter- 
mination to  make  a name  for  himself, 
and  armed  with  a strong  constitution,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  himself,  and  an 
indomitable  will,  as  fitting  implements 
with  which  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
He  first  went  to  Whitehall,  upon  Lake 
Champlain,  which  was  then  a thriving 
town  with  apparently  a bright  future.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  after  clerking  in 
various  branches,  with  C.  Griswold,  at 
one  time  one  of  the  best  known  mer- 
chants of  northern  New  York,  again 
with  the  Champlain  Canal  company, 
that  he  became  associated  with  the 


business  which  was  to  demand  his  life 
attention,  and  for  which  he  was  pre- 
eminently and  peculiarly  adapted.  In 
1854,  as  teller  in  the  old  Bank  of  White- 
hall, he  began  his  career  as  a banker, 
which  had  a period  of  twenty-seven 
years  with  but  a single  break.  Con- 
stantly on  the  outlook  for  an  improve- 
ment of  condition,  his  attention  was 
drawn  westward  and  particularly  to 
Cleveland,  in  that  his  brother-in-law, 
Melanchton  Turner,  had  located  there, 
and  sent  glowing  descriptions  to  him  of 
the  west,  with  its  many  inducements 
and  possibilities.  In  1856  Mr.  Spencer 
fully  decided  to  join  his  destiny  with  the 
west,  came  to  Cleveland,  then  a thriving 
city  of  some  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  letters  brought  with  him  from  his 
former  employers  were  so  emphatic  in 
their  assertions  of  his  worth  that  he 
readily  obtained  employment  as  cashier 
with  T.  N.  Bond,  then  agent  for  the 
Northern  Transportation  company,  a 
position  he  filled  satisfactorily,  gaining 
many  acquaintances  and  as  many  friends, 
until,  at  Mr.  Bond’s  instigation,  a situa- 
tion more  in  keeping  with  his  tastes  was 
secured  with  the  banking  house  of  S.  W. 
Crittenden  & Company.  With  this 
house  he  remained  until  it  gave  way  to 
what  became,  through  Mr.  Spencer’s 
wide-awake  action,  “The  First”  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Cleveland  and  the  third 
in  the  United  States.  A hurried  trip  to 
Washington,  in  anticipation  of  a move- 
ment of  the  organizers  of  what  became 
the  Second  National,  who  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  order  their  books  gotten  up 
under  the  title  of  First  National,  secured 
for  him  and  his  associates  the  coveted 
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epithet — First  in  name.  A great  point 
was  scored,  and  one  that  has  undoubt- 
edly benefited  the  bank  materially. 
Starting  in  as  assistant  cashier  he  be- 
came, on  January  14,  1865,  its  cashier, 
a position  he  ever  afterwards  held,  al- 
though repeatedly  offered  the  presidency, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  most 
suddenly,  on  February  21,  1881 — most 
suddenly,  for  the  day  previous  found 
him  pursuing  his  usual  routine  business 
habits  with  the  same  ardor  that  charact- 
erized him  in  his  early  years. 

Mr.  Spencer  moved  among  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  constantly  enlarging  spheres 
of  usefulness  and  trust,  honored  for 
business  sagacity,  for  official  integrity 
and  ability.  For  eight  years  a member 
of  the  board  of  education,  and  at  one 
time  vice-president  of  that  body,  he 
greatly  furthered  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  city.  He  was  twice  elected 
a member  of  the  board  of  water  works 
trustees  and  twice  returned  a member 
of  the  city  council,  where  his  sterling 
worth  was  ever  appreciated  and  secured 
him  a place  upon  the  most  important 
committees;  for  three  years  he  was 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee. 
The  regard  held  -for  him  in  his  capacity 
as  a member  of  this  body,  is  best  voiced 
by  the  words  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  H. 
C.  Ford,  at  the  time  of  hi-s  death  : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Council;  I 
rise  to  make  an  unexpected  and  sad  announcement ; 
it  is  the  sudden  death,  this  morning,  of  my  colleague, 
A.  K.  Spencer.  His  chair  is  vacant,  his  genial 
smile  is  missed,  and  there  is  sadness  on  each  face. 
I am  unable,  Mr.  President,  to  voice  my  thoughts  or 
give  expression  to  my  feelings  in  this  great,  and  to 
me  personal  loss.  Most  of  us  have  known  Mr. 
Spencer  for  years.  We  have  met  him  in  business 
relations,  often  on  this  floor,  in  the  committee  room 


or  society,  and  we  have  all  learned  to  esteem  him  for 
his  cheerful  nature  and  to  honor  him  for  his  noble 
qualities.  As  a member  of  the  board  of  education, 
as  trustee  of  the  water  works  board  and  as  a fellow 
member  of  this  council,  we  all  have  seen  in  Mr. 
Spencer  a zealous,  honest  and  capable  official.  In- 
tegrity and  candor  characterized  him.  In  his  faith- 
ful discharge  of  public  trusts,  we  have  an  example 
and  inspiration.  We  feel  keenly  his  loss,  yet  more 
deeply  will  this  be  felt  when  we  take  up  again  the 
duties  of  this  body,  and  are  deprived  of  his  wise, 
conservative  counsel.  I assure  you,  gentlemen,  that 
his  constituents  will  sorely  miss  him,  for  they  held 
him  in  high  esteem  and  confidence.  It  is  with  great 
difficulty  I speak  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  death.  Besides 
being  my  colleague  and  faithful  friend,  his  long  ex- 
perience gave  especial  value  to  his  words  of  advice. 
These  and  his  expressions  of  interest  in  me,  are  in- 
delibly written  on  my  memory. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  a director  of  the 
Citizens’  Saving  and  Loan  association, 
was  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Mahon- 
ing Valley  railroad,  and  for  years  a 
regular  attendant  and  honored  trustee 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church. 
Socially  he  was,  most  emphatically,  a 
home  man,  and  to  his  home  he  was 
most  heartily  devoted.  He  was  mar- 
ried, at  Whitehall,  in  1857,  to  Charlotte 
M.  Polley,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Polley, 
at  one  time  construction  engineer  of 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad,  and 
afterward  a successful  producer  of  oil 
at  Mecca,  during  the  oil  excitement  of 
i860.  Mr.  Spencer  was  often  called 
upon  by  men  for  advice,  and  never  did 
one  turn  away  uncomforted.  His  sound, 
solid,  conservative  counsel  was  a strength 
to  all;  his  remarkable  diligence  and 
application  furnish  a salutary  example 
to  all,  and  his  intelligence,  industry  and 
fidelity  are  in  their  results  a lasting 
monument  to  his  memory. 

Charles  Elwood  Warren. 
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January  i,  1886.  A happy  New  Year  to 
our  readers  ! A century  ago  this  day,  how  few 
were  the  Anglo-Americans  permanently  settled 
in  all  the  “vast,  illimitable,  changing  west!” 
Beyond  the  Mississippi  there  were,  possibly, 
none.  What  wonders  have  been  wrought  in 
the  hundred  years  now  gone! 

The  history  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as 
an  organized  confederation  commences  with 
July  1,  1867,  when  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
the  consolidation,  under  one  government,  of 
all  British  North  America.  Its  annals,  there- 
fore, to  the  present  time,  are  exceedingly  brief ; 
but  the  history  of  the  various  provinces  and 
territories  of  which  it  is  composed  is  coeval 
with  our  own  country.  It  seems  to  be  the  de- 
termination of  the  dominion  officials  to  make 
its  records  as  accessible  as  possible  to  the  histo- 
rian, regardless  of  his  nationality.  In  the  pub- 
lic archives  at  Ottawa,  under  the  charge  of 
Douglas  Brymner  as  archivist,  are  many  letters 
and  documents  referring  to  early  events  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  the  west  during 
the  Revolution.  We  hope  to  lay  before  our 
readers,  in  the  near  future,  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  papers. 

As  there  has  been  considerable  controversy 
about  the  real  name  of  the  lost  state  of  1788  — 
whether  “Frankland”  or  “Franklin” — we 
append  one  of  its  laws,  enacted  in  that  year, 
which  settles  the  question  in  favor  of  “ Frank- 
lin.” It  is  a curious  act,  providing  for  the 
support  of  the  Civil  List. 

Whereas,  the  collection  of  taxes  in  specie,  for  the  want 
of  a circulating  medium,  has  become  very  oppressive  to  the 
good  people  of  this  commonwealth  ; and,  whereas,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  hear  at  all  times  the  prayers  of 
their  constituents  and  apply  as  speedy  a remedy  as  lies  in 
their  power  : Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 


state  of  Franklin,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  that  from  the  first  day  of  January,  Anno 
Domini,  1789,  the  salaries  of  the  civil  officers  of  this  com- 
monwealth be  as  follows,  to-wit : 

His  excellency  the  governor,  per  annum,  one  thousand 
deer  skins  ; his  honor  the  chief-justice,  five  hundred  ditto  ; 
the  attorney-general,  five  hundred  ditto  ; secretary  to  his 
excellency  the  governor,  five  hundred  raccoon  ditto  ; the 
treasurer  of  the  state,  four  hundred  and  fifty  otter  ditto ; 
each  county  clerk,  three  hundred  beaver  ditto  ; members  of 
assembly,  per  diem,  three  raccoon  skins  ; justices’  fee  for 
serving  a warrant,  one  mink  skin. 

Enacted  into  a law  this  fifteenth  day  of  October,  1788, 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  state.  Witness  his  excellency 
John  Sevier,  governor,  commander-in-chief  and  admiral  in 
and  over  said  state. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science,  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  editor,  has  now,  with  the  November 
and  December  (1885)  issue,  reached  the  last 
number  (XI. -XII.)  of  its  third  series— “The 
City  of  Washington,”  by  John  Addison  Porter. 
It  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  there  is  no 
flagging  in  the  later  numbers ; they  rather  in- 
crease in  interest  and  value.  The  first  number 
of  the  fourth  series  will,  it  is  announced,  be 
devoted  to  “Dutch  Village  Communities  on 
the  Hudson  River,”  by  Irving  Etling ; to  be 
followed  by  “ Rhode  Island  Town  Govern- 
ments,” by  William  E.  Foster. 


The  notorious  Simon  Girty  and  his  brother, 
James  Girty — both  of  whom  as  refugees  figured 
largely  and  infamously  in  the  west  during  the 
Revolution  and  the  Indian  war  of  1790-95 — re- 
sided during  the  later  years  of  their  lives  in 
Canada  West.  In  the  * Book  of  Grants  from 
the  Crown,’  for  the  township  of  Malden,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  may  be  found  a grant  to 
Simon  Girty,  made  March  6,  1798,  of  lot  No. 
11,  described  as  “beginning  at  a post  on  the 
bank  of  the  River  Detroit,  marked  If;  thence 
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east  131  chains;  thence  south  12  chains  52 
links;  thence  west  to  the  River  Detroit;  thence 
northerly  along  the  shore  of  the  river  against 
the  stream  to  the  place  of  beginning — contain- 
ing 164  acres.”  This  was  the  homestead  of 
Simon,  and  here  he  died  in  1818. 

The  grants  to  James  Girty  were  in  the  town- 
ship of  Gosfield,  in  the  same  county,  of  lot  No. 
8,  in  front  concession,  western  division,  de- 
scribed as  lying  “ between  Cedar  creek  and 
Mill  creek,”  containing  200  acres,  dated  May 
17,  1802;  and  lots  Nos.  23  and  24,  in  the  sixth 
concession,  eastern  division,  containing  400 
acres,  dated  July  7,  1807. 

The  oldest  librarian — the  one  who  has  served 
in  that  capacity  the  greatest  number  of  years 
consecutively — in  the  west,  in  one  institution, 
is  Daniel  S.  Durrie,  librarian  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Wisconsin.  He  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  January  I,  1856,  so 
that  his  term  of  service  has  been  exactly  thirty 
years.  Mr.  Durrie  continues  his  labors  in  the 
genealogical  field,  in  which  he  has  few  rivals 
in  the  United  States. 

Within  a comparatively  recent  period  an 
unusual  interest  has  been  awakened  in  every- 
thing appertaining  to  the  fii-st  exploration  of 
the  northwest  by  John  Nicolet.  This  has 
called  out  one  book  and  several  lengthy  articles 
devoted  to  the  career  of  this  indomitable  ex- 
plorer in  America.  But  of  his  early  life  in 
France  nothing  is  known.  M.  Henri  Jouvan, 
a distinguished  scholar  of  Cherbourg,  is  now 
engaged  upon  his  history  before  leaving  his 
native  land.  In  speaking  of  Nicolet,  M.  Jou- 
van writes  that  the  names  of  his  father  and 
mother — Nicolet  and  Delamer — are  very  com- 
mon through  the  country  where  he  resides. 
“A  parish,  distant  two  miles  from  Cherbourg, 
with  a population  of  only  eight  hundred  souls, 
numbers  thirty-seven  families  named  Nicolet, 
and  nearly  as  many  named  Delamer.”  We 
may  soon  expect  from  the  able  pen  of  M.  Jou- 
van a full  account  of  Nicolet’s  life  before  em- 
barking for  Canada,  in  1618;  also  some  account 
of  his  ancestors. 


During  French  and  English  domination  in 
the  west,  there  were  promulgated  a number  of 
important  state  papers  and  documents,  some  of 
which  have  an  immediate  bearing  on  our  early 
history.  These  last  named  are  of  interest  to 
the  historian,  and  are  frequently  sought  for ; 
but  it  sometimes  happens  (although  they  have 
all  been  published)  that  much  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  finding  them.  Few  of  the  libra- 
ries in  our  country  have  all  of  them.  We- name 
the  principal  of  these  state  documents,  giving 
citations  to  the  books  in  which  they  may  be 
found: 

I.  — French  Domination:  (i)  Daumont  de 

Saint  Lusson,  Proces-verbal,  June  14,  1671,  in 
Margry,  vol.  i,  pp.  96-99.  (2)  La  Salle,  Proces- 

verbal,  March  14,  1682,  in  Margry,  vol.  ii,  pp. 
181-185.  (3)  La  Salle,  Proces-verbal,  April  9, 

1682,  in  Margry,  vol.  ii,  pp.  186-193.  (4)  Per- 

rot,  Minute  of  Taking  Possession  of  the  Coun- 
try of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  May  8,  1689,  *n 
New  York  Colonial  History,  vol  ix,  p.  418. 

II.  — English  Domination  : (1)  Preliminary 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  France  (Fontainebleau), 
November  3,  1762,  in  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
vol.  xxxii,  pp.  569-573.  (2)  Definite  Treaty  of 

Peace  with  France  (Paris),  February  10,  1763, 
in  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  xxxiii,  pp.  121- 
126.  (3)  Proclamation  of  King  George  (Court 

of  St.  James),  October  7,  1763,  in  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  vol.  xxxiii,  pp.  477-479.  (4)  The 

Quebec  Bill  (1774),  in  14  George  III,  Statutes 
at  Large  of  Great  Britain,  chapter  83. 

Two  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
west — the  so-called  “Attack  on  St.  Louis”  by 
savages,  in  1780,  and  the  retaliatory  expedition 
of  Montgomery,  immediately  following  it — have 
given  rise  to  much  discussion;  and  there  are 
some  important  questions  connected  with  these 
events  not  yet  fully  settled.  References  to  the 
“attack,”  as  it  is  generally  called,  are  to  be 
found  in  most  of  our  western  histories.  A num- 
ber of  local  writers  of  marked  ability  (some  not 
writing  particularly  for  books)  have  discussed 
the  subject.  The  points  remaining  in  doubt 
are  as  to  the  number  of  troops  brought  by  Col- 
onel George  Rogers  Clark  to  Cahokia  to  assist 
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in  repelling  the  enemy ; also  as  to  whether  he 
crossed  the  Mississippi  to  the  Spanish  side  to 
assist  De  Leyba,  the  Spanish  governor  of  St. 
Louis;  and  further,  as  to  the  reasons  why  the 
savages  suddenly  retired  without  actually  at- 
tacking the  village;  also  whether  De  Leyba 
had  official  notice  of  war  then  existing  between 
England  and  Spain.  It  is  probable  these  ques- 
tions will  not  be  fully  answered  until  the  official 
correspondence  of  the  Spanish  governor  is  pub- 
lished, as  well  as  that  of  Patrick  Sinclair,  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  commandant,  at  that  date, 
of  Michilimackinac,  who  sent  out  the  savages. 


The  phenomenal  growth  of  Chicago  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  its  railroads;  but,  are  not 
its  railroads  equally  due  (so  to  speak)  to  the 


city;  in  other  words,  has  there  not  been  be- 
tween them  a reciprocity?  This  leads  us  to 
the  fact  that,  after  all,  commerce  and  travel, 
foreign  and  inland,  are  always  large  factors  in 
the  building  up  of  great  cities.  Although 
Chicago  as  a city  is  of  “few  days  and  full  of 
trouble,”  there  was  a foreshadowing  of  its 
greatness  back  of  its  railways,  back  of  its  first 
settlement,  back  of  the  establishing  there  of  a 
United  States  military  post,  back  even  to  the 
time  when,  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  early 
French  explorers  of  the  boundless  west  found 
the  Chicago  river  and  portage  right  in  their 
path,  go  almost  where  they  would.  Nature 
and  the  efforts  of  man  make  the  mighty 
cities  of  the  world ; both  are  rapidly  making 
Chicago. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 

The  following  circular  to  Ohio  teachers  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Ohio  history. 
Mr.  Graham,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological 
and  Historical  society,  is  engaged  in  the  laudable 
work  of  awakening  an  interest  in  Ohio  history.  As 
will  be  seen  from  this  circular,  the  society  of  which 
Mr.  Graham  is  the  secretary,  contemplates  the  publi- 
cation, in  the  near  future,  of  a history  of  the  state, 
designed  especially  for  the  use  of  public  schools. 
Such  a work  as  this  is  greatly  needed,  and  if  prepared 
with  care  and  intelligence,  will  prove  of  incalculable 
value.  Mr.  Graham,  we  understand,  will  be  the 
author.  His  facilities  for  the  production  of  a satis- 
factory state  history  are  unsurpassed,  while  his  fitness 
for  the  undertaking  is  beyond  question.  We  trust  all 
interested  will  extend  him  every  possible  assistance : 
1788.  OHIO’S  COMING  CENTENNIAL.  1888. 

Teachers  of  Ohio  : You,  who  are  now  teaching 
history  in  our  schools,  are  aware  of  the  approaching 
centennial  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the 
“Territory  Northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,”  in  what 
is  now  Ohio.  That  such  an  event  merits  a proper 
recognition  everyone  will  admit.  When  the  Ohio 
Archaeological  and  Historical  society  was  organized 
in  March  last,  that  question  came  prominently  before 
it.  It  was  the  opinion  of  those  present,  representing 
all  parts  of  the  state,  that  no  better  method  of  cele- 


brating such  an  event  could  be  inaugurated  than  by 
enlisting  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  schools  of 
Ohio  in  the  movement,  and  on  the  centennial  day, 
holding  celebration  exercises  in  every  school-house  in 
the  state.  This  would  in  no  wise  interfere  with  a 
celebration  at  Marietta,  where  the  settlement  was 
made,  and  where  the  chief  celebration  wiil  be  held. 
By  the  method  proposed  every  inhabitant  of  Ohio 
can  participate  in  a celebration.  It  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient by  those  connected  with  the  schools  who 
were  present  at  our  organization,  that  some  prepara- 
tion be  made,  that  the  children  of  the  state  might 
understand  why  we  celebrate  that  day.  Hence  it 
was  decided  that  a suggestive  course  of  reading  and 
study  of  western  history  be  recommended  to  the 
schools,  to  be  used  during  the  intervening  time,  prior 
to  the  celebration  day,  April  7,  1888.  For  that  day, 
a pamphlet,  prepared  by  Dr.  John  B.  Peaslee,  super- 
intendent of  the  Cincinnati  schools,  will  be  issued, 
containing  selections  of  poetry  and  prose,  somewhat 
like  the  arbor  day  pamphlets,  now  so  popular.  This 
pamphlet  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  the  winter 
of  1887-8,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  every  school  that 
desires  the  use  of  it. 

The  suggestive  course  of  reading  is  now  in  my 
hands  ready  to  print.  It  was  carefully  prepared  by 
a committee  of  five  prominent  educators,  appointed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  association,  at 
Chautauqua,  in  July  last.  The  members  of  this 
committee,  John  B.  Peaslee  of  Cincinnati,  R.  W. 
Stevenson  of  Columbus,  Marcellus  Manly  of  Galion, 
Alston  Ellis  of  Sandusky,  and  LeRoy  D.  Brown, 
state  school  commissioner,  have  given  the  matter 
careful  attention,  and  they  hope  every  teacher  and 
pupil  in  our  schools  will  second  their  efforts. 
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The  teachers  of  the  state  have  now  an  opportunity 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge 
to  the  study  of  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  in- 
structive branches  in  our  common  school  course,  an 
opportunity  that  will  not  occur  again  in  this  genera- 
tion. 

The  Archaeological  and  Historical  society  will  be 
glad  of  your  help  in  this  part  of  the  work,  and  I will 
cheerfully  and  promptly  respond  to  all  inquiries  that 
may  be  made. 

The  society  expects  to  issue  a small,  comprehen- 
sive history  of  Ohio  early  next  year.  This  it  will  fur- 
nish the  schools  at  a moderate  price,  and  trusts  that 
its  efforts  will  be  heartily  seconded  by  all  teachers  of 
Ohio.  I will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  concern- 
ing this  work  from  anyone  who  considers  the  matter. 

I hope  to  receive  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
the  teachers,  that  I may  mail  th^m  the  circulars  as 
issued.  It  will  be  a great  help  if  those  who  write  in 
response  to  this  open  letter  will  give  me  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  teachers  of  country  schools  in 
their  acquaintance,  care  being  taken  to  specify  the 
township  and  county  in  which  they  teach. 

A.  A.  Graham,  Secretary. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  December  i,  1885. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory. 

OHIO  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  (December)  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  society  was  held 
December  8 in  the  senate  chamber  at  the  capitol  in 
Columbus.  Dr.  H.  A.  Thompson,  of  the  executive 
committee,  presided  in  the  absence  of  the  president, 
Hon.  A.  G.  Thurman.  The  secretary  reported  the 
following  active  members  received  since  the  last 
meeting  : Chief-Justice  M.  R.  Waite,  Washington, 
D.  C. ; Rev.  Carroll  Cutler,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ; Pro- 
fessor George  F.  Wright,  Oberlin;  Dr.  J.  F.  Bald- 
win, Columbus  ; Mrs.  Lucretia  R.  Garfield,  Cleve- 
land ; Judge  W.  J.  Gilmore,  Columbus  ; Major  E. 
C.  Dawes,  Cincinnati ; Frederick  Fieser,  Jacob 
Reinhard,  William  F.  Kemmler,  L.  Hirsch,  W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  F.  C.  Sessions  and  Rev.  F.  E.  Mars- 
ten,  Columbus  ; James  Barnett,  Cleveland  ; Henry 
Bohl,  Marietta  ; George  H.  Twiss  and  Dr.  A.  E. 
Evans,  Columbus  ; Rev.  S.  F.  Scovill,  Wooster ; 
H.  C.  Drinkle,  Lancaster.  He  also  read  a letter 
from  Miss  Susan  M.  Sturges  of  Mansfield,  enclosing 
fifty  dollars,  the  fee  of  a life  member,  and  applying 
for  such  membership.  Upon  motion  the  same  was 
received  with  thanks.  Miss  Sturges  is  the  first  life 
member  in  the  society. 

The  secretary  announced  that  the  Ohio  commis- 
sion to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  had  presented 
to  the  society  almost  the  entire  exhibit  of  the  state, 
among  other  articles  a plaster  cast  of  the  surface  of 


the  state,  valued  at  $1,000,  about  10  x 10  feet  square, 
forty-six  framed  photographs  of  school  buildings  in 
various  cities,  and  fifty  bound  volumes  containing 
Cincinnati  school  examination  papers.  He  also 
brought  to  the  attention  of  members  the  matter  of  a 
centennial  celebration  in  1888,  and  stated  that  he 
had  received  letters  from  societies  in  New  England 
states  with  reference  to  a celebration  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Territory.  President  H.  A. 
Thompson  appointed  Messrs.  H.  T.  Crittenden,  W. 
Y.  Miles  and  E.  O.  Randall  a committee  to  meet 
ointly  with  a similar  committee  from  the  state  board 
of  agriculture  on  the  fourteenth  of  January  to  confer 
on  the  matter  of  a centennial  fair  in  the  fall  of  1888. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  society  also  takes  place  on 
that  date,  with  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Professor  J. 
P.  McLean  in  the  evening. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  Gen- 
eral E.  B.  Finley  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  on  the  “ Mound 
Builders  and  Lake  Dwellers.” 

Though  the  weather  was  of  a kind  that  would 
deter  people  from  leaving  their  homes,  however 
great  the  inducement  to  go  out,  a very  excellent 
audience  attended.  Those  who  were  present  received 
ample  recompense  for  wading  through  the  slush  and 
running  the  risk  of  a tumble  on  the  icy  pavement, 
in  being  privileged  to  hear  an  ably  prepared  lecture. 
The  subject  was  exhaustively  treated  and  interesting 
throughout,  commanding  wrapt  attention  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close,  which  was  marked  by  an 
exhibition  of  the  appreciation  of  the  general’s  hear- 
ers in  an  outburst  of  applause,  supplemented  with  a 
vote  of  thanks. 

The  speaker  began  by  saying  the  subject  was  not 
a new  one.  There  is  no  written  history  of  the 
Mound  Builders,  but  searching  the  curious  elevations 
of  earth  developed  facts,  and  from  these  it  is  con- 
cluded that  many  centuries  ago  there  existed  a peo- 
ple superior  to  the  Indian,  who  had  implements 
of  war  and  peace — a race  that  disappeared  one 
thousand  years  ago,  leaving  behind  no  record  save 
relics  of  their  age  hidden  in  subterranean  caverns. 
His  attention  was  first  called  to  this  people  in  1867, 
while  teaching  school,  by  extensive  fortifications 
along  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  river.  He  resolved  to 
explore  one  of  the  mounds,  but  the  natives  were 
superstitious,  and  it  was  only  after  persistent  efforts 
that  assistance  was  procured.  He  next  described 
the  architecture  of  the  mound  and  the  usual  contents, 
and  referred  to  the  characteristics  of  the  builders, 
hardiness,  full  development,  prowess,  and  facial 
peculiarity,  a Roman  nose.  It  was  not  known  that 
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they  were  multitudinous,  nor  that  they  became 
extinct  at  the  remote  period  commonly  agreed  upon, 
except  by  theory.  Trees  known  by  certain  laws 
of  nature  to  be  five  hundred  years  old  are  rooted  in 
mounds,  from  which  exploration  brings  forth  orna- 
ments, skeletons,  altars,  and  other  evidence  of  an 
extinct  race.  He  spoke  of  the  stone,  brass,  bronze 
and  iron  ages,  and  said  but  one  article  of  iron  com- 
position had,  so  far  as  known,  been  discovered  in 
mounds,  which  went  to  show  that  these  ancient 
people  knew  nothing  of  the  uses  to  which  this  metal 
might  be  put.  There  was  evidence  that  they  did 
not  depend  on  hunting  alone  for  subsistence,  but 
were  also  agriculturists.  Their  work  in  constructing 
these  excrescences  was  compared  favorably  with 
that  required  in  erecting  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 

It  appears  that  Ohio  was  as  famous  in  the  days  of 
mound-building  as  at  present,  numbered  as  many 
men  of  prominence,  and  was  the  capital.  In  Ross 
county  are  located  one  hundred  enclosures  and  five 
hundred  mounds,  the  outlines  of  which  represent 
birds,  men,  etc.  He  then  gave  detailed  descrip" 
tions  of  several  of  the  most  gigantic  mounds,  among 
them  the  one  near  Newark.  What  became  of  these 
people?  While  some  believed  they  had  been  exter- 
minated by  a stronger  race,  nothing  positive  was 
known. 

Traces  of  the  “Lake  Dwellers”  were  first  obtained 
in  1829,  in  Switzerland,  and  subsequently  in  Germany 
and  Northern  Italy.  Their  villages  were  constructed 
on  piles  in  shoal  water,  twenty  feet  or  more  from 
shore.  They  lived  seven  thousand  years  ago. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Randall,  the  thanks  of  the  society  were  tendered 
General  Finley,  and  the  same  ordered  recorded  in 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  society  was  announced 
for  January  14,  1886,  when  Rev.  J.  P.  McLean  of 
Hamilton  will  deliver  the  lecture,  illustrated  by  the 
stereopticon.  The  number  of  members  in  the 
society  is  now  two  hundred  and  twenty,  evidencing 
the  growing  interest  in  the  society  and  its  work. 


CHICAGO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Chicago  xlistorical  society 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  November  17,  1885. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne  presided.  The  librarian, 
Albert  D.  Hager,  submitted  his  annual  report.  It 
showed  an  accession  of  2, 709  bound  books  and  4,532 
unbound  books  for  the  year,  which,  added  to  former 
accessions,  make  a total  of  12,024  bound  books  and 
35,388  pamphlets.  Of  these  1,308  books  were  pur- 


chased with  the  income  from  the  * * Lucretia  Pond 
Fund.”  The  librarian  also  reported  that  during 
the  year  he  had  had  795  volumes  bound  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $760.15,  of  which  314  were  newspaper 
files,  and  a large  percentage  of  the  remainder  were 
publications  of  literary,  scientific  and  sister  soci- 
eties. 

From  the  treasurer’s  report  it  was  shown  that 
the  entire  expenditures  for  the  year,  including  sal- 
aries, bills  for  binding  books,  taxes,  etc.,  were 
$1,869. 86.  The  balance  in  the  treasury  was  $725. 30. 

Hon.  Thomas  Drummond,  in  behalf  of  the  family 
of  the  late  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  presented  an  oil  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Arnold,  late  president  of  the  society, 
which  President  Washburne  accepted  with  appro- 
priate remarks. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Mason,  for  executive  committee,  made 
a report  of  the  two  trust  funds,  of  the  late  J onathan 
Burr  and  Miss  Lucretia  Pond.  The  former,  amount- 
ing to  $2,000,  is  safely  invested  and  there  is  an  in- 
come of  $120  in  the  treasury,  which  will  be  used  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  society  publications.  The 
Lucretia  Pond  fund  is  also  safely  invested  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were 
$971.96  on  hand.  Amount  since  received  $810, 
making  $1,781.96.  Of  this  amount  $1,400.53  have 
been  expended  for  books  during  the  year.  Hon.  A. 
H.  Birley,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  “Gilpin  Fund," 
made  reports  showing  that  the  total  amount  of  that 
fund  was  $71,279.67. 

Rev.  M.  Woolsey,  Stryker  Hampstead  and  John 
Moses  were  elected  members  of  the  society.  An 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  held  and 
the  following  persons  were  elected  to  the  several 
offices  named,  viz  : 

Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne,  president ; Edward  G. 
Mason,  first  vice-president  ; A.  C.  McClurg, 
second  vice-president  ; Henry  H.  Nash,  treas- 
urer ; Albert  D.  Hager,  secretary  and  librarian  ; 
Mark  Skinner  and  D.  H.  Pearsons,  members  of 
the  executive  committee  to  serve  till  1889. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 

“ Inquirer  ” in  your  issue  for  October  overrates 
my  capacity  when  he  thinks  I can  translate  “ with- 
out trouble”  a list  of  Indian  words  given  without 
stating  any  connection  in  which  they  were  found. 

Of  the  words  he  gives  “Cocalico”  is  the  only 
one  I am  able  to  recognize  as  a genuine  Indian 
word.  It  is  the  name  of  a creek  and  of  a township 
in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.  A writer  in  Scribner’s 
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Magazine  for  December,  1881  (page  209),  says  it 
is  from  Koch-ha-le-Kiung — the  “cave  of  serpents.” 

Wenanghanna  is,  like  all  the  other  words  that  fol- 
low, unknown  to  me.  Hanna  is  the  Delaware  for 
a rapid  mountain  stream  or  river,  but  Wenang  is 
suggestive  of  two  of  the  syllables  of  Venango  or 
Wenango,  and  Venango  is  believed  to  be  of  Iroquois 
origin  and  derived  from  a vulgar  Indian  painting  on 
rocks  ; the  juncture  of  the  two  is  incongruous  and 
unmeaning. 

Toby,  or  Topi , as  Heckewelder  spells  it,  is  a Dela- 
ware word,  and  is  the  name  of  the  alder  plant.  The 
name  is  found  only  in  Pennsylvania.  In  Clarion 
county  is  a township  called  Toby,  and  a stream  in 


Berks  county  is  called  Toby-hanna,  or  river  where 
the  alder  abounds.  Toby-Cushquan  I have  never 
come  across,  and  Toby-ongahela  looks  more  like  a 
coinage  than  an  actual  Indian  word.  The  etymology 
of  Monongahela  has  puzzled  the  wisest  Indian 
scholars.  It  means  "river  with  the  falling-in 
banks,”  but  no  one  has  been  able  to  analyze  it. 
The  same  fate  is  in  store  for  Toby-ongahela,  so  far 
as  I am  concerned. 

Kuska-hany  would  seem  to  be  the  name  of  a 
stream,  from  the  hany  or  hanna  attached  to  it,  but 
of  waa»  stream  I cannot  tell,  and  Shingpaka  is  an 
utter  stranger  to  my  eyes. 

Russell  Errett. 
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• Washington-Irvine  Correspondence.’  By 

C.  W.  Butterfield.  436  pp.  Madison  (Wis.)  : 

David  Atwood,  1882. 

During  the  Revolution,  from  November,  1781,  to 
October,  1783,  Brigadier-general  William  Irvine 
was  in  command  of  the  Western  Department,  at 
Fort  Pitt,  Pittsburgh.  The  letters  which  passed  dur- 
ing that  period  between  Washington  and  General 
Irvine  are,  in  this  work,  chronologically  arranged 
and  carefully  annotated  by  C.  W.  Butterfield,  the 
author  of  ‘Crawford’s  Campaign  against  Sandusky’ 
and  other  historical  works.  This  correspondence, 
which  is  mostly  official,  is  of  special  interest  to 
western  readers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  wholly  confined 
to  events  transpiring  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, at  the  most  critical  period  of  our  national  ex- 
istence. 

The  selection  of  General  Irvine  to  take  charge  of 
military  affairs  in  the  west,  which  was  done  by 
Washington  only  after  a careful  consideration  of  the 
fittest  person  for  the  position — one  uniting  courage 
and  firmness  with  prudence  and  judgment — proved 
a wise  one.  How  his  perseverance  brought  the  re- 
pairs of  Fort  Pitt  so  nearly  to  completion  as  twice  to 
cause  the  abandonment  by  the  enemy  of  expeditions 
against  it ; how,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  his  firm- 
ness and  urbanity  preserved  order  at  Pittsburgh  ; 
and  how  his  prudence  and  sagacity  gave  confidence 
to  the  distracted  border  and  something  of  efficiency 
to  its  militia,  the  correspondence  very  fully  dis- 
closes. Irvine’s  letters  are  clear  in  description, 


faithful  in  statements,  and  careful  in  details.  The 
book  contains,  in  addition  to  the  letters  of  the  two 
generals,  many  which  passed  during  the  same  years 
between  Irvine  and  a number  of  other  army  officers 
on  public  business,  and  between  him  and  several 
military  commanders  and  United  States,  state  and 
county  officials,  the  whole  numbering  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty. 

To  the  introduction,  we  particularly  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  This  is  wholly  the  work 
of  Mr.  Butterfield.  It  is  the  first  attempt  to  give  a 
complete  narrative  of  what  occurred  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Pennsylvania  and  northwest  Virginia  dur-. 
ing  the  Revolution.  It  fairly  supplements  Park- 
man’s  ‘Montcalm  and  Wolf’  and  his  ‘Pontiac’. 
Every  page  bears  witness  of  close  investigation  and  of 
having  been  prepared  from  original  sources.  Al- 
though intended  only  as  a sketch  preliminary  to  the- 

?rincipal  subjects  of  the  volume — ' the  Washington- 
rvine  Correspondence’ — it  has  a value  to  the  general 
reader  fully  equal  to  the  latter.  Following  the  in- 
troduction is  a condensed  but  very  readable  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  General  Irvine. 

A striking  feature  of  the  book,  and  not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  it,  are  the  copious  and  practical 
foot-notes.  In  them  are  to  be  found  a large  num- 
ber of  historical  references  and  explanations  con- 
cerning matters  in  the  west,  which  have  evidently 
been  gathered  only  after  an  enormous  amount  of  re- 
search. We  notice  in  the  preface  that  George 
Plumer  Smith,  William  A.  Irvine,  Isaac  Craig, 
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William  H.  Egle  and  Boyd  Crumrine  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, C.  C.  Baldwin  of  Cleveland,  and  Lyman  C. 
Draper  of  Wisconsin,  tendered  assistance  and  made 
valuable  suggestions  while  the  work  was  going 
through  the  press. 

The  book  is  printed  on  tinted  paper,  neatly 
bound  in  English  cloth,  and  contains  a steel  portrait 
of  Washington  from  a Stuart  picture,  and  one  of 
General  Irvine  from  a painting  of  B.  Otis  after  one 
by  Robert  Edge  Pine.  The  mechanical  execution 
of  the  work  reflects  much  credit  on  the  publisher. 


•Journal  of  Capt.  Jonathan  Heart.’  By 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield.  Pp.  XV,  94.  Al- 
bany : Joel  Mun sell's  Sons.  1885. 

When  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  of 

1783,  had  acquired  from  Great  Britain  all  the  terri- 
tory northwest  of  the  Ohio  to  the  great  lakes  and 
west  to  the  Mississippi,  and  had  practically  obtained 
from  all  the  states,  claiming  rights  therein,  a ces  ion 
of  their  interests,  whatever  these  were,  and  as  the 
disposal  of  the  lands  in  this  extensive  area  and  the 
establishing  of  a government  for  the  settlers  who 
should  purchase  them,  required  as  a condition  pre- 
cedent the  holding  of  treaties  with  the  savages  who 
claimed  possession  of  the  country,  to  establish 
peace  with  them  and  fix  a limit  to  their  right  of  oc- 
cupancy, the  United  States  determined,  early  in 

1784,  to  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
various  tribes,  instructing  these  commissioners  to 
plainly  tell  the  Indians  that  if  they  refused,  “ con- 
gress would  take  the  most  decided  measures  to  com- 
pel them  thereto.” 

In  a letter  from  the  president  of  congress  to  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  dated  February  20,  1784, 
he  said  : “At  this  moment  there  are  many  matters 

of  the  highest  importance  to  the  safety,  honor  and 
happiness  of  the  United  States  which  require  im- 
mediate attention.  Among  these,  I need  only  men- 
tion the  establishing  of  a general  peace  with  the 
Indians  and  settling  the  western  territory,  the  ar- 
ranging of  our  foreign  affairs  and  taking  measures 
for  securing  our  frontier,  preserving  our  stores  and 
magazines,  making  requisitions  for  the  expenses  of 
the  current  year,  and  for  satisfying  the  public  cred- 
itors.” 

We  have  been  led  into  these  thoughts  and  induced 
to  give  this  extract  from  the  archives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  reading  the  above  mentioned  ‘Journal  of 
Captain  Jonathan  Heart,  on  the  march  with  his  com- 
mand from  Connecticut  to  Fort  Pitt,  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  from  the  seventh  of  September  to  the 


twelfth  of  October,  1785,  inclusive,'  for  the  reason 
that  the  work  is  intimately  connected  with,  and  has 
an  important  bearing  on,  the  incipient  measures 
adopted  by  the  general  government  immediately 
after  the  ending  of  the  war  for  independence. 

The  company  of  Captain  Heart  was  a part  of  the 
“ First  American  Regiment,"  so-called,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Josiah  Harmar,  and  was  or- 
ganized exclusively  for  western  service  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolution.  What  that  service  would  be 
is  plainly  foreshadowed  in  the  extract  just  given. 

Captain  Heart  was  one  of  the  very  few  officers  re- 
tained by  congress  in  the  service  until  after  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
when  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Connecticut.  He 
soon  after  received  from  congress  a commission  as 
captain  in  the  new  regiment  under  Colonel  Harmar, 
and  in  obedience  to  instruction  he  began  at  once  to 
recruit  in  his  own  state  for  a company.  The  work 
went  on  slowly,  and  it  was  the  last  of  August,  1785, 
before  the  captain  was  ready  to  march  his  command 
to  the  west.  Of  his  journey  to  Pittsburgh,  the  jour- 
nal now  given  to  the  public  furnishes  the  details  so 
far  as  they  are  known.  The  original  manuscript  has 
been  preserved — a copy  of  which  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio 
Historical  society — and  is  now  published  at  the  re- 
quest of  its  president,  Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey. 

To  the  journal  proper,  which  has  been  carefully 
annotated,  is  added  the  Dickinson-Harmar  cor- 
respondence of  1784-5,  which  throws  light  upon 
affairs  leading  to,  and  resulting  in  the  organization 
and  marching  westward  of  Harmar’s  regiment. 
These  letters  clearly  reveal  what  the  relations  were 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  tribes  to 
the  northward  and  westward  at  that  period. 

A brief  biography  of  Captain  Heart  is  given  in  the 
book,  which  shows  that  he  saw  a great  deal  of  ser- 
vice in  the  west  at  the  coming  on  of  the  Indian  war 
of  1790-95.  He  was  finally  promoted  to  major  and 
was  killed  at  St.  Clair’s  defeat.  The  following  is 
the  account  of  his  death  : “ When  all  were  in  con- 

fusion and  dismay,  Major  Heart  was  ordered  to 
charge  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  with  a view  to 
facilitate  a retreat,  or  rather  a flight,  to  the  shat- 
tered remains  of  the  army.  This  charge  was  made 
with  gallantry  and  spirit,  under  circumstances  which 
language  is  too  feeble  to  describe — the  desolation 
of  the  place,  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  and  the 
whoops  and  yells  of  a savage  foe  flushed  with  victory 
and  thirsting  for  blood,  the  general  consternation 
which  prevailed  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  in  every 
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direction.  But  the  intrepid  major  and  almost 
every  man  of  his  party  were  killed  in  the  desperate 
enterprise.'' 

[Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  George  Plumer 
Smith  of  Philadelphia,  whose  interest  in  historical 
studies  is  of  the  keenest  sort,  we  are  enabled  to  glean 
the  following  information  concerning  Captain  Heart 
from  a letter  of  Mr.  Amos  R.  Eno  of  New  York 
City,  whose  grandmother  was  first  cousin  to  that 
gentleman  :] 

Jonathan  Heart  was  born  at  Kensington,  Connect- 


icut, in  1744,  graduated  from  Yale  college  in  1768, 
taught  school  in  New  Jersey  for  several  years,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  joined  the  army, 
remained  in  the  public  service  from  1775  to  1791, 
and  was  slain  by  the  Indians  November  4,  1791,  at 
St.  Clair’s  defeat.  “ He  was  a gallant  and  distin- 
guished officer.  His  life  and  those  of  his  command 
were  literally  offered  a sacrifice  for  the  safety  of  the 
rest  of  the  army.  He  married,  in  1777,  Abigail 
Riley.  Major  Heart  left  one  child  only,  who  mar- 
ried but  died  childless." 
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CURTIS  G. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Hussey  of  Pittsburgh  has 
won  success  in  so  many  fields  of  labor, 
and  has  done  so  much  as  a business 
man,  manufacturer  and  developer  of 
new  fields  of  public  wealth,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  general  interests,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  in  these  limits  to  give 
anything  like  a detailed  record  of  his 
life.  There  are  a few  points,  however, 
that  must  be  touched  on  in  any  history 
of  industrial  Pittsburgh.  He  is  the 
acknowledged  pioneer  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior copper  region,  and  without  his 
foresight,  courage,  faith  and  capital,  that 
great  source  of  national  wealth  might 
never  have  been  opened,  or,  at  least,  its 
opening  would  probably  have  been  de- 
layed for  many  years.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  opening  the  first  copper  mine 
on  Lake  Superior,  and  in  the  erection 
of  the  first  works  for  smelting  Lake  Su- 

*This  article  has  been  prepared  by  one  who  has 
been  intimate  with  Dr.  Hussey  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  for  of  much  he 
has  been  a part. — [Ed. 


HUSSEY* 

perior  copper,  and  built  the  first  copper 
mill  in  this  western  country.  To  him, 
also,  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  person  to  succeed  in  making  the 
best  quality  of  all  descriptions  of  cruci- 
ble cast  steel,  and  in  establishing  this 
great  branch  of  industry  in  Pittsburgh 
and  in  this  country — and  that,  too,  in 
the  face  of  a carping  and  unbelieving 
public.  Of  these  twin  achievements 
we  shall  speak  more  in  detail,  and  it  will 
then  be  clearly  seen  how  much  Pitts- 
burgh owes  to  him  on  account  of  the 
development  of  two  of  its  most  impor- 
tant manufactures — copper  and  steel. 

Dr.  Hussey  is,  in  the  fullest  and  best 
meaning  of  the  term,  a self-made  man. 
Nature  gave  him  a strong  physical  con- 
stitution and  a clear  brain,  and  he  has 
made  the  best  use  of  all  his  powers. 
His  natural  abilities  were  the  only  en- 
dowments with  which  he  was  equipped 
in  the  start,  and  whatever  he  has  done 
or  gained  is  due  to  his  own  efforts. 
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His  ancestry  extends  back,  in  trace- 
able lines,  to  the  Quakers  of  Old  Eng- 
land, a body  of  men  as  grand  in  their 
principles  and  as  sturdy  and  inflexible 
in  the  defense  of  their  religious  convic- 
tions— in  a peaceful  way,  withal — as  the 
Puritans  themselves,  but  who,  unlike 
some  of  our  good  but  mistaken  and  big- 
oted Puritan  Fathers,  never  denied  to 
others  the  rights  which  they  claimed  as 
their  own. 

Among  his  ancestors  was  one  Chris- 
topher Hussey,  who  lived  in  Hampton, 
Massachusetts,  in  1650  et  seq .,  who  ap- 
pears as  an  associate  of  Robert  Pike — 
a liberal  Puritan — in  the  defense  of  the 
Right  of  Petition.  In  ‘ The  New  Puri- 
tan’ (Harper  Brothers,  1879),  we  find 
that  Robert  Pike  was  “ the  Puritan  who 
defended  the  Quakers,  resisted  clerical 
domination  and  opposed  the  witchcraft 
persecution.”  In  1653,  Robert  Pike  de- 
nounced a law  passed  by  the  general 
court  (of  which  he  was  a member),  mak- 
ing it  a misdemeanor  for  anyone  to 
preach  to  the  people  on  the  Sabbath 
who  was  not  a regularly  ordained  min- 
ister of  the  church,  and  that  august, 
incensed  and  amazed  body  instantly 
arraigned  the  culprit  who  dared  to  in- 
sult their  majesty.  It  was  declared  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  defaming  the  gen- 
eral court,  and  ordered  that  he  should 
be  disfranchised,  disabled  from  holding 
any  public  office,  bound  to  his  good  be- 
havior, and  fined  twenty  marks,  equal 
to  thirteen  pounds,  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence.  A hundred,  more  or  less, 
of  the  citizens  of  several  towns — Salis- 
bury, Newbury,  Hampton,  Andover  and 
Haverhill — who  had  signed  a petition 


to  the  court  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnox- 
ious order,  were  called  upon  to  excuse 
or  defend  their  audacious  conduct  in 
calling  in  question  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  the  general  court.  A large  num- 
ber hastened  to  apologize  and  proclaim 
their  submission,  but  fifteen  stood  out 
and  valiantly  refused  to  succumb.  Among 
these  fifteen  was  Christopher  Hussey  of 
Hampton. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Quakers  by 
the  selfrighteous  Puritans  and  their 
clergy  and  court  were  more  or  less 
actively  continued,  and  in  1658  a new 
law  was  passed  against  them,  declaring 
that  Quakers  and  such  “ accursed  her- 
etics” must  be  dealt  with  according  to 
their  deserts,  etc.  Several  offenders  were 
executed,  and  some  who  preferred  not 
to  be  hanged  resolved  to  depart  from 
the  jurisdiction.  A party  of  ten,  of 
whom  Christopher  Hussey  was  one,  was 
formed,  who  bought  the  island  of  Nan- 
tucket for  a place  of  refuge,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1658-59,  preferring'  to  live  there 
among  three  thousand  “ savages  ” — the 
only  previous  dwellers — to  breathing  the 
fearfully  holy  atmosphere  of  eastern 
Massachusetts,  where  those  in  power 
could  praise  God  and  curse  Quakers  in 
one  breath,  or  build  a church,  hang  a 
heretic  and  burn  a witch  with  equal  zeal. 
In  this  enterprise,  Robert  Pike  sympa- 
thized and  joined.  The  island  was 
owned  by  Thomas  Mayhew,  merchant 
of  Watertown,  who  had  bought  it  in 
October,  1641,  from  the  agent  of  Lord 
Sterling,  James  Forett  or  Forest  of  New 
York,  who  claimed  for  his  principal  all 
the  islands  lying  between  Cape  Cod  and 
the  Hudson  river.  Ten  other  partners 
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were  admitted  before  the  deed  was  exe- 
cuted, July  2,  1659.  One  of  these  was 
Robert  Pike,  with  whom  Christopher 
Hussey  divided  his  one-tenth  interest. 
The  love  of  free  air,  of  justice  and  of 
equal  rights  exhibited  by  these  two  men 
— par  nobile  fratrum — has  always  dis- 
tinguished the  typical  Quaker,  and  is  a 
marked  trait  in  the  character  of  Chris- 
topher Hussey’s  worthy  descendant. 
The  peace-loving  Quakers  who  removed 
to  Nantucket  left  behind  the  entire  mo- 
nopoly of  hate  and  blood  to  their  Puri- 
tan brothers,  and  no  serious  differences 
ever  arose  between  them  and  the  red 
men,  who  were  readily  influenced  by  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  shown  by  their 
new  white  friends.  The  latter  soon  set 
the  example  of  pursuing  in  open  boats 
and  capturing  the  whales  which  sought 
the  shallow  waters  of  that  shoal-bound 
coast,  and  the  Indians  quickly  followed, 
and  soon  became  among  the  most  expert 
of  the  original  whalers  of  Nantucket. 

It  is  a matter  of  much  interest  to 
know  that  Nantucket  was  bought  only 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  ago, 
by  a band  of  Quakers,  to  serve  as  an 
asylum  of  refuge  from  the  deadly  perse- 
cutions of  Puritans,  and  that  one  of  the 
original  purchasers  was  a direct  ances- 
tor of  one  of  Pittsburgh’s  distinguished 
citizens. 

Dr.  Hussey’s  parents  lived  on  a farm 
near  “ Little  ” York  (as  York  was  then 
called),  Pennsylvania,  in  1802,  soon 
afterwards  moving  to  Little  Miami, 
Ohio,  and,  in  1813,  to  a farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Jefferson 
county,  in  the  same  state.  They  were 
blessed  with  ten  children,  all  of  whom 


were  raised  to  a strong  and  vigorous 
manhood  and  womanhood.  They  were 
both  endowed  with  many  high  qualities. 
The  father  had  a splendid  physical  de- 
velopment, was  tall  and  erect  in  stature, 
and  of  commanding  appearance.  The 
mental  and  moral  character  of  his  in- 
ward life  was  of  the  finest  mould,  and 
fulfilled  every  outward  promise.  To  the 
logical  mind  and  bright  intellect  of  the 
mother  were  added  force  and  energy, 
which  were  regulated  by  gentleness, 
amiability  and  the  highest  moral  princi- 
ples. The  children  could  desire  no 
better  inheritance  than  the  sweet  and 
noble  qualities  of  soul,  mind  and  person 
of  their  loved  and  honored  parents.  In 
1831  they  moved,  with  the  yet  unscat- 
tered portion  of  the  family,  from  the 
farm  to  Mount  Pleasant,  which  had  be- 
come a beautiful  village,  and  there  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  “ a good 
old  age,”  in  quiet  and  comfort.  We 
have  seen  that  the  father  came  from  the 
sturdy  Quaker  stock  of  Old  and  New 
England.  Miss  Lydia  Grubb  — the 
mother  — was  also  of  a noteworthy 
Quaker  family.  Her  father  — John 
Grubb — was  a member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  England,  and  came  from 
there  before  the  Revolutionary  War. 
His  first  settlement  in  this  country  was 
on  a farm  about  three  miles  from  the 
present  city  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
There  he  raised  a family  of  some  eight 
or  nine  children,  all  of  whom  became 
respectful  and  valued  members  of  so- 
ciety. Some  of  the  connections  settled 
in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
were  among  the  early  owners  of  the 
great  Coleman  iron  property  in  that 
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country.  Among  the  sons  were  “ Joseph, 
John  and  Curtis,”  names  given  them  in 
honor  of  several  distinguished  iron  men 
residing  near  their  birthplace,  and  which 
were  handed  down  to  the  Hussey  chil- 
dren. Joseph  Grubb  was  a leading 
hardware  merchant  in  Wilmington,  and 
was  followed  by  a son  who  continued 
the  business  for  many  years.  Another 
son — a namesake — also  engaged  in  the 
same  business  in  Philadelphia.  All  re- 
tain the  religious  faith  as  well  as  many 
of  the  strong  qualities  of  their  original 
English  ancestor. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
on  the  farm  near  York  in  August,  1802, 
and  after  doing  his  share  of  work  as  a boy 
on  the  new  farm  in  Ohio,  and  making 
use  of  such  school  advantages  as  the  day 
and  neighborhood  afforded,  he  studied 
medicine  with  an  eminent  physician  at 
Mount  Pleasant.  As  soon  as  he  had 
completed  that  course  he  removed  to 
Morgan  county,  Indiana,  where  he  prac- 
ticed for  several  years.  Having  done 
what  so  many  medical  men  do  not  do 
in  their  early  days  of  labor — accumu- 
lated some  capital — he  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business,  branching  out  and 
extending  his  operations  as  opportunity 
allowed.  He  soon  owned  several  stores 
in  as  many  places  in  that  neighborhood, 
the  superintendency  of  which  was  main- 
tained while  he  traversed  the  country  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  also 
soon  began  to  deal  extensively  in  pork 
and  other  lines  of  provisions,  having 
heavy  transactions  with  New  Orleans. 

The  details  of  these  first  few  years  are 
full  of  interest,  and  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  some  of  them. 


In  1825  the  young  doctor  started  out 
for  himself  with  no  capital  but  brains, 
energy  and  a good  character.  He  first 
settled,  as  stated,  in  Morgan  county, 
Indiana,  where  favorable  letters  of  in- 
troduction gained  the  kindly  offices  of  a 
few  influential  citizens,  and  got  into  early 
and  large  practice,  which  he  maintained 
for  ten  years.  In  the  short  period  of 
three  or  four  years,  he  had  accumulated 
several  thousand  dollars,  which  con- 
stituted quite  a fortune  at  that  time,  and 
is  a large  sum  still,  for  a young  man  to 
acquire  in  the  outset,  within  so  short  a 
time.  With  his  accumulations,  he  started 
a general  country  store  in  Mooresville, 
Morgan  county,  Indiana,  but  soon  after- 
wards transferred  it  to  Gosport,  on  White 
river,  a larger  town  not  far  distant. 
Similar  stores  were,  from  time  to  time, 
established  in  Monrovia,  Columbus, 
Millvale  and  Far  West,  all  of  which  were 
conducted  by  partners  whose  successful 
management,  under  his  supervision, 
proved  his  good  judgment  in  their 
selection.  In  those  almost  colonial 
days,  greenbacks  were  yet  to  be  invented, 
and  pork  was  a legal  tender  for  calico, 
coffee  and  tea.  From  this  arose  a trade 
in  pork,  which  was  taken  in  for  “ store 
goods,”  and  pork-packing  and  curing 
soon  followed,  and  grew  into  large  trans- 
actions. A large  packing  house  was 
erected  at  Gosport,  White  river,  at  which 
place  an  extensive  business  was  carried 
on. 

We  may  sagely  remark  that  water  runs 
down  hill,  and  so  the  waters  of  the  White 
river,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  floated 
flatloads  of  pork  of  all  cuts,  down  to 
New  Orleans  for  consumption  on  the 
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great  sugar  and  cotton  plantations  where, 
next  to  corn,  it  was  the  staple  article  of 
food. 

In  the  fall  of  1836  he  made  a large 
contract  for  provisions,  deliverable  in 
Bayou  Sara,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  above  New  Orleans,  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  his  most  profitable 
ventures.  Even  then  he  began  to  dis- 
cern the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  disasters  which  overwhelmed 
the  country  in  1837.  He  went  to  New 
Orleans  to  make  his  own  collections, 
and  was  there  in  May,  1837,  when  the 
banks  of  that  city  first  suspended  specie 
payment.  But,  prompted  by  his  own 
remarkable  prescience,  he  had  protected 
himself  in  due  season,  and  was  not 
caught  in  the  storm  which  wrecked 
others  almost  without  exception.  While 
at  New  Orleans  he  took  the  malarial 
fever,  and  suffered  greatly  during  the 
tedious  return  of  two  weeks  by  steam- 
boat to  Louisville,  and  did  not  thor- 
oughly recover  for  nearly  a year. 

In  the  general  management  of  his 
stores  he  exercised  great  economy  as  to 
expenditures  that  did  not  directly  con- 
tribute to  profit.  He  allowed  no  offices 
and  no  bedrooms,  and  many  times  him- 
self slept  only  on  a pallet  laid  on  the 
counter,  during  his  rounds  of  inspec- 
tion. Money  was  spent  only  on  essen- 
tials— on  goods  that  could  be  profitably 
turned.  The  application  of  such  prin- 
ciples has  been  varied  to  suit  circum- 
stances all  through  his  life,  and  has 
proved  profitable.  He  could  have  been 
supplied  with  considerable  capital  by 
accepting  deposits  freely  offered  him  by 
farmers  and  others,  but,  strange  to  say, 


he  refused  to  accept  any,  seeing  with 
his  usual  sagacity  the  dangers  involved 
— that  such  supplies  would  make  money 
easy  in  the  store,  thus  leading  his  part- 
ners to  slackness  in  making  collections ; 
and  that,  when  hard  times  approached, 
the  calls  from  such  depositors  would  be 
prompt  and  urgent,  and  perhaps  diffi- 
cult to  meet.  By  this  policy  alone  he 
saved  himself  from  many  of  the  troubles 
which  fell  upon  his  less  cautious  neigh- 
bors. During  all  the  years  of  his  deal- 
ing in  pork,  while  in  many  his  profits 
were  large,  they  were  never  less  than  six 
per  cent.,  except  in  one  year,  when,  by 
reason  of  a misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  one  of  his  partners,  he  suffered 
a moderate  loss.  Such  a record  in  the 
hazards  of  pork-dealing  is  rare. 

In  1829  he  was  elected  to  the  Indiana 
legislature,  but  declined  reelection,  as 
the  service  interfered  with  his  business 
and  added  too  much  to  his  burdens. 
We  may  imagine  the  wear  and  tear  of 
brain  and  constitution  involved  in  the 
prosecution,  with  such  close  personal 
attention,  of  so  many  scattered  enter- 
prises. He  worked  with  that  industry 
which  has  been  a characteristic  of  his 
whole  career,  and,  as  a consequence, 
his  health  became  somewhat  impaired, 
and  he  felt  the  need  of  a change. 

In  1839  he  married,  and  soon  after 
removed  to  Pittsburgh,  continuing  for 
many  years  the  purchasing  and  packing 
of  pork  in  the  west,  and  bringing  it  to 
market  in  Pittsburgh  and  the  principal 
Atlantic  cities. 

Soon  after  coming  east,  he  heard 
rumors  of  the  existence  of  copper  in  the 
now  well-known  copper  regions  of  Lake 
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Superior,  then  a part  of  an  unbroken 
wilderness  held  by  the  Indians,  and  giv- 
ing only  a hint  of  their  hidden  riches  in 
iron  and  copper.  It  is  true  that  for 
many  years  isolated  specimens  had 
been  found  here  and  there,  but  no  effort 
to  explore  and  develop  the  mineral  de- 
posits was  made  until  Dr.  Hussey 
brought  his  faith  to  bear  upon  the  prob- 
lem, and  soon  caused  his  faith  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  his  works.  In  1843  he  deter- 
mined on  a thorough  investigation,  and 
sent  John  Hays  of  Pittsburgh,  a man 
possessing  the  courage  and  energy  re- 
quired for  the  purpose,  into  the  far- 
away and  lonely  region,  to  prospect  and 
see  what  discoveries  he  could  make. 
His  report  was  such  that  Dr.  Hussey 
determined  on  a venturesome  operation 
and  quietly  made  his  preparations  for  it. 
During  his  exploring  tour,  Mr.  Hays 
had  purchased  for  Dr.  Hussey  a one- 
sixth  interest  in  the  first  three  permits 
for  mining  in  that  region  ever  granted 
by  the  United  States.  They  had  been 
taken  out  originally  by  Messrs.  Talmage 
and  Raymond  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Ansley  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  each  one- 
third.  Of  this  one-sixth  interest,  Mr. 
Hays  was  presented  with  one-fourth 
and  the  other  three-fourths  were  sold  to 
Mr.  Howe.  Later  in  1843  other  pur- 
chases were  made,  until  Dr.  Hussey 
and  his  friends  obtained  a controlling 
interest,  the  shares  being  held  as  fol- 
lows, viz  : — 

C.  G.  Hussey 

T.  M.  Howe & 

Charles  Avery ^ 

John  Hays. . 

William  Petit ^ 

^aJmaee  & Raymond -fa 

s 


. The  permits  were  three  miles  square, 
and  the  first  was  located  at  Copper 
Harbor,  the  second  at  Eagle  River,  and 
the  third  some  three  miles  west  of  the 
the  second,  but,  being  off  the  copper 
belt,  was  never  worked. 

In  the  winter  of  1843-44,  the  “Pitts- 
burgh and  Boston  Mining  company  ” 
was  organized,  and  the  spring  of  1844 
sent  Mr.  Hays  into  their  newly  acquired 
territory,  accompanied  by  a competent 
geologist  and  a small  party  of  miners, 
who  prosecuted  mining  at  Copper  Har- 
bor until  autumn. 

Dr.  Hussey  made  his  own  first  visit  to 
that  region  in  July  to  September  of  the 
same  year.  We  cannot  understand  so 
fully  as  we  ought  the  difficulties  meeting 
the  pioneer  copper  miner  without  some 
of  the  interesting  details  of  his  exper- 
iences. When  he  made  this  first  visit, 
he  took  steamer  from  Cleveland  via 
Detroit  to  Mackinaw — then  a little 
hamlet  containing  scarcely  more  than 
a few  troops  and  a fort.  Between 
Mackinaw  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  there 
was  no  steam,  and  the  trip  could  be 
made  only  in  a birch-bark  canoe,  or  in 
a kind  of  scow  propelled  by  oars  and 
sails,  and  known  as  a “ Mackinaw  boat.” 
Having  procured  a “Mack  ” and  crew, 
he  followed  the  coast  of  islands  and 
mainland  the  first  day  some  forty  miles 
to  Point  de  Tour,  the  turning-point  of 
the  west  channel  from  St.  Mary’s  Strait 
into  Lake  Huron,  and  there  he  camped 
out  the  first  night.  Next  morning  he 
started  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which 
place  was  reached  in  safety  after  a 
risky  and  tiresome  trip  of  fifteen  hours. 
Here  he  waited  three  weary  weeks  be- 
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fore  he  could  get  conveyance  farther  on 
the  200-ton  schooner  Algonquin , which 
was  the  only  craft  then  plying  on  Lake 
Superior  larger  than  a canoe.  The 
schooner  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  about  the 
same  size,  had  been  running  in  Astor’s 
fur  trade  along  the  northern  and  west- 
ern shore,  but  was  wrecked  a short  time 
before,  leaving  the  Algonquin  the  only 
vessel  on  the  lake.  He  was  landed  at 
Copper  Harbor,  on  Keeweenaw  point. 
The  whole  country  was  a primitive 
wilderness,  inhabited  only  by  Indians, 
except  a few  mining  explorers  and  work- 
ers, and  a squad  of  soldiers  sent  out  for 
their  protection  by  the  secretary  of  war, 
and  occupying  Fort  Wilkins,  located  at 
Copper  Harbor.  This  fort  had  been 
established  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Avery,  who  had  visited  Washington  and 
conferred  about  it  with  his  old  Pitts- 
burgh friend,  Judge  Wilkins,  then  secre- 
tary of  war. 

The  party  with  Mr.  Hays  were  the 
first  miners  that  had  ever  worked  in 
that  region,  except  at  a remote  previous 
age.  Ancient  miners  had  done  some 
work,  but  with  primitive  tools  and  small 
results,  and  had  left  millions  of  stone 
hammers  distributed  at  various  points. 
Mr.  Hays  had  prosecuted  his  summer’s 
work  a few  rods  east  of  Fort  Wilkins, 
on  what  had  been  thought  to  be  a vein, 
but  as  it  developed  a secondary  forma- 
tion, Dr.  Hussey,  upon  consultation 
with  the  geologist,  promptly  stopped  all 
further  operations  there. 

Dr.  Hussey  spent  a fortnight  in  his 
inspection  of  the  mineral  character  of 
the  country,  and  was  then  ready  to  turn 
his  face  homeward,  having  found  much 


of  interest  in  that  region  of  primitive 
nature  and  primitive  man,  bright  and 
beautiful  skies,  clear,  invigorating  at- 
mosphere, crystal  waters  fathomable  by 
the  eye  to  marvelous  depths,  and  many 
other  attractions  all  its  own.  Again,  as 
on  its  upward  course,  the  Algonquin  de- 
layed its  appearance,  and  for  two  weeks 
more  he  kept  up  his  look-out  for  its 
downward  return ; then,  once  on  board, 
after  a four  days  sail,  he  stepped  ashore 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  There  a large 
birch-bark  canoe  was  procured,  and 
loaded  with  four  passengers,  two  Indians 
for  a crew,  and  three  or  four  trunks, 
which  tested  its  full  capacity.  Oars 
and  sails  propelled  the  frail  craft,  their 
course  keeping  them  some  five  to  ten 
miles  from  shore.  As  the  waters  were 
calm  it  was  deemed  best,  after  the  doc- 
tor’s persuasion,  to  push  on  till  3 o’clock 
next  morning,  when  they  reached  Point 
de  Tour,  where  he  had  first  encamped 
on  his  way  up,  and  there  they  slept  in 
an  Indian  hut.  At  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond day  they  landed  safely,  and  with 
thankful  hearts,  at  Mackinaw,  where 
they  could  once  more  secure  comfort- 
able conveyance.  Dr.  Hussey' gave  his 
close  personal  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Pittsburgh  & Boston  Mining 
company,  and  made  many  trips  to 
their  mine  in  subsequent  years,  but 
none  so  memorable  as  this  first  one. 

Mr  Hays  remained  there  through  the 
winter,  and  made  some  explorations  on 
a supposed  vein  of  black-oxide  of  copper, 
but  nothing  of  value  was  developed. 
The  next  year — 1845 — further  explor- 
ations were  instituted,  and  mining  oper- 
ations transferred  from  Copper  Harbor 
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to  Eagle  River,  where  a wonderfully  rich 
vein  of  mass  copper  was  discovered  and 
which  soon  became  known  as  the  “ Cliff 
Mine.”  Mr.  Hays  rendered  important 
service  to  the  company  in  its  early  days, 
but  did  not  retain  his  interest  long 
enough  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  its  ulti- 
mate success. 

The  Pittsburgh  & Boston  Mining  com- 
pany thus  opened  the  first  mine  in  the 
copper  region,  and  was  the  first  to 
demonstrate  that  the  metal  could  be 
procured  in  paying  quantities.  This 
mine — the  famous  “ Cliff” — cost  its 
owners,  in  assessments,  $110,000.00  and 
paid  them  in  dividends  $2,280,000.00 
before  it  gave  out,  thus  yielding  more 
than  twenty-fold  profit. 

The  success  following  this  venture  set 
the  country  into  wild  excitement,  and 
the  rush  for  the  copper  regions  was 
almost  equal  to  that  toward  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  fields  a few  years  later.  A 
description  of  the  scenes  witnessed,  and 
of  the  speculation  that  ran  rampant, 
was  published  some  years  ago,  and  from 
that  we  borrow  the  following  illustrative 
points  : 

The  policy  of  the  general  government,  at  this 
time,  was  not  to  sell  mineral  lands,  nor  allow  pre- 
emptions. These  lands  were  not  controlled  by  the 
general  land  office,  but  by  the  war  department.  An 
agent  of  that  department  was  stationed  on  Porter’s 
Island  with  his  corps'of  engineers  and  draughtsmen. 
Permits,  as  they  were  called,  were  issued  at  Wash- 
ington. These  permits  at  first  covered  nine  square 
miles,  but  were  finally  reduced  to  one  square  mile. 
The  department  required  returns  to  be  made  to  the 
Mineral  Agency,  giving  an  account  of  the  work  per- 
formed and  mineral  raised,  and  a payment  to  the 
mineral  collector  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  min- 
eral value These  permits  were  issued 

in  vast  numbers  ; still  there  was  much  wire-pulling 
used  to  secure  these  invaluable  documents,  the  mere 


possession  of  which  was  enough  to  make  a man 
happy  and  affluent.  It  was  the  business  of  geolo- 
gists, surveyors  and  explorers  to  hunt  up  eligible 
land  upon  which  to  plaster  the  permits.  The 
country  was  prospected  thoroughly  for  that  purpose, 
but  at  last  an  actual  examination  of  land  suitable  for 
“locations”  was  abandoned  as  too  slow,  and  the 
work  of  locating  was  done  in  the  offices  on  the  maps. 
One  of  the  consequences  was,  that  when  owners 
came  to  examine  their  properties,  guaranteed  to  be 
rich  in  copper  and  silver,  the  lands  were  found  to  be 
out  under  the  lake,  or  down  among  the  Lower  Silu- 
rians  Many  of  these  locations  were 

worthless,  and  perhaps  a majority  were  never  occu- 
pied as  mines  ; at  least,  not  till  many  years  after- 
ward, and  then  by  other  parties  ; the  lands  fell  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  general  government  for  dis- 
posal at  some  later  day. 

From  the  same  publication  we  quote 
the  following  in  relation  to  “ Cliff 
Mine”: 

The  “ Old  Cliff”  is  truly  a historical  mine.  Dur- 
ing the  dark  days  that  followed  the  excitement  of 
1846,  and  during  other  dark  days  which  from  time 
to  time  fell  upon  the  copper  region,  the  “ Cliff”  was  a 
sure  and  steadfast  reminder  that  copper  mining 
could  be  made  profitable  in  the  upper  peninsula.  It 
was  always  a strong,  moral  force,  encouraging  new 
hopes  and  enterprises.  In  the  dark  days  it  stood  as 
a beacon  light  to  the  despondent  operators  through- 
out the  district ; its  failure  would  have  been  followed 
by  general  collapse,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  Lake 
Superior  would  have  been  everwhere  regarded  as  a 
punctured  bubble.” 

The  “Cliff”  was  a great  mine,  and 
once  found,  here  was  a great  opportunity 
— the  first  of  its  kind  ; how  many  are 
there  who  have  the  wisdom  to  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities.  Only  a 
favored  and  gifted  few.  It  might  per- 
haps be  claimed  that  almost  any  man 
of  average  good  business  capacity,  or 
any  company  made  up  of  such  men, 
having  once  found  a cliff  deposit,  would 
have  conducted  it  through  a similar 
splendid  and  satisfactory  career;  but 
that  by  no  means  follows.  Many  an 
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admirable  mining  property  has  been 
wrecked,  or  had  its  profits  greatly  les- 
sened by  misdirected  effort  and  wild 
expenditure.  When  Cliff  mine  was 
started,  the  business  of  mining  in  this 
country  was  entirely  new,  and  it  would 
have  been  but  natural  if  great  and  costly 
mistakes  had  been  made  in  efforts  and 
methods.  Mining  so  strongly  stimulates 
the  fancy,  and  so  powerfully  appeals  to 
the  imagination,  that  many  engaging  in 
it  lose  a large  share  of  the  common  sense 
and  prudence  they  are  accustomed  to 
exercise  in  their  regular  and  daily  em- 
ployments, especially  when  their  vent- 
ures give  early  and  flattering  promise. 
Just  then  a strong  and  courageous  con- 
servatism is  needed,  in  order  to  prevent 
great  and  perhaps  fatal  waste.  Cliff 
mine  was  threatened  with  all  the  early 
dangers  of  such  enterprises.  Great 
masses  of  pure  metallic  copper — the 
finest  ever  seen — so  excited  most  of  the 
lucky  owners  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  wait  for  a healthy  and  practicable  de- 
velopment, and,  forgetting  the  difficulties 
of  operating  in  a distant  wilderness,  and 
overlooking  the  inevitable  slowness  of 
so  opening  the  mine  that  its  riches  could 
be  reached,  they  counseled  large  ex- 
penditures which  would  have  availed 
nothing,  because  the  proposed  facilities 
could  not  have  been  applied.  Then  it 
was  that  there  was  occasion  for  the  con- 
servatism so  necessary  to  successful  pio- 
neering, where  we  lack  the  guideboards 
of  past  experience.  The  same  compre- 
hensiveness of  view,  energy  and  faith 
that  led  to  the  inception  of  the  enterprise, 
and  had  conducted  it  to  its  first  success, 
weje  now  required  for  its  safe  continuance 


and  were  not  found  wanting.  The  same 
master-spirit  who  had  controlled  affairs 
hitherto,  now  originated  and  insisted 
upon  the  obviously  wise  policy  of  first 
ascertaining  and  settling  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  genuine  and  reliable  character 
of  the  property  underground,  and  when 
that  was  proved  valuable,  it  would  then 
be  wise  to  make  proper  surface  improve- 
ments, just  as  great  and  no  greater,  and 
just  as  fast  and  no  faster,  than  they 
could  be  made  use  of.  By  this  policy 
of  always  looking  before  leaping,  and 
owing  also  to  the  fact  that  the  affairs  of 
the  company  were  always  conducted  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  on  strictly  busi- 
ness principles,  a great  deal  of  squander- 
ing was  prevented,  and  a more  than 
corresponding  addition  was  made  to  the 
profits.  The  company  was  fortunate  in 
its  first  great  discovery  ; it  was  also 
fortunate  in  the  adoption  of  a grand  but 
simple  policy  which  insured  the  best 
results. 

The  first  president  of  the  company, 
upon  its  organization  in  1844,  was  the 
Rev.  Charles  Avery — so  well  known  for 
his  great  benevolence  to  the  colored 
race — who  retained  the  office  until  his 
death,  January  17,  1858.  Dr.  Hussey 
was  then  elected  to  the  position,  and 
held  it  until  the  final  winding  up.  The 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Howe  was  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  until  his  death,  July 
20,  1877.  Active  mining  operations 
ceased  in  1870,  the  property  was  all  dis- 
posed of  within  the  next  few  years,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  company  were  entirely 
closed  up  by  a final  distribution  of 
assets  in  1879. 

A large  proportion  of  the  copper  in 
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the  Cliff  mine  was  found  in  huge  masses, 
which  would  weigh  before  division  from 
one  to  thirty  tons  or  more,  and  some  of 
which  required  weeks  and  sometimes 
a month  of  labor  in  cutting  up,  before 
they  could  be  removed  from  their  places 
and  hoisted  to  the  surface.  One  large 
mass  was  blasted  down,  the  weight  of 
which  was  estimated  at  two  hundred 
tons.  Occasionally  masses  weighing 
four  to  six  tons  each  were  brought  down 
for  smelting.  The  transfers  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  were  slow,  laborious  and 
expensive,  until  the  opening  of  the  great 
“ Soo  ” canal  in  May,  1855. 

When  such  immense  masses  were  first 
sent  down  for  treatment,  the  problem  of 
the  manipulation  of  copper  in  such  un- 
wieldy bodies  had  not  yet  been  solved. 
Skilled  smelters  from  Swansea,  and  in 
Boston  and  Baltimore,  who  had  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  handling  ores  only 
with  a shovel  or  in  small  lumps,  were, 
perhaps,  more  at  a loss  than  those  who 
had  no  previous  ideas  to  cut  loose  from. 
Early  in  the  year  1847,  after  the  opening 
of  the  Cliff  mine,  and  before  any  other 
of  the  Lake  Superior  mass  mines  were 
worked  on  a large  scale,  the  company 
endeavored  to  have  the  masses  smelted 
at  the  Revere  copper  works  in  Boston. 
At  these  works  they  found  them  so  diffi- 
cult to  handle  and  treat  that  they 
charged  eighty  dollars  a ton  for  smelt- 
ing. During  the  same  year,  1847,  an 
experiment  was  made  at  the  Fort  Pitt 
foundry  in  Pittsburgh,  in  an  ordinary 
cannon  furnace,  by  taking  down  the 
side  of  the  furnace  and  building  it  up 
after  the  charge  was  in.  The  copper 
was  then  cast  in  pigs  in  a sand  bed.  So 


much  copper  was  lost  in  slag  and  black 
copper  needing  refining,  that  it  was 
manifest,  after  one  attempt,  that  this 
style  of  furnace  could  not  be  used,  and 
no  further  attempts  were  made  in  that 
direction.  In  1848,  several  hundred 
tons  having  been  sold  to  the  copper 
works  in  Baltimore,  they  built  a rever- 
beratory furnace,  with  one  side  almost 
entirely  open  and  a small  door  on  the 
other.  The  large  masses  of  copper 
were  introduced  at  the  open  side  and 
pulled  into  the  furnace  by  attaching 
chains  to  them  which  passed  through 
the  small  door  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
were  there  attached  to  a capstan.  The 
charge  once  in  the  furnace,  the  side  was 
built  up,  and  the  operation  of  melting 
conducted  as  for  iron.  This,  however, 
was  ruinous  to  the  bottom,  and  the  ex- 
pense for  labor  in  charging  and  making 
repairs  was  too  great  for  continuance. 
"As  the  result  of  these  experiments,  the 
smelting  of  masses  of  copper,  unless  cut 
into  very  small  pieces  (an  expense  which 
the  price  of  copper  did  not  justify),  was 
considered  one  of  the  questions  almost 
too  difficult  for  solution.  The  attempts 
made  had  met  with  so  little  success  that 
great  discouragement  was  felt,  and  it 
was  finally  gravely  proposed  to  smelt 
the  masses  with  sulphur  or  sulphurous 
ore  to  reduce  the  metallic  copper  to  a 
matte  ! This,  however,  was  never  done. 

Dr.  Hussey,  upon  whom  the  burden 
of  the  solution  of  the  problem  had 
been  laid,  was,  nevertheless,  convinced 
that  there  was  a right  way,  and  that  it 
would  be  found.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  a furnace  could  be  built  with  a 
movable  top,  and  this  proved  to  be  a 
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solution  so  simple  that  former  troubles 
seemed  almost  laughable.  Notwith- 
standing the  incredulity  of  those  around 
him,  he  at  once  erected  a reverberatory 
furnace,  similar  to  those  used  in  Swansea 
for  refining  the  sulphurous  ores  of  Chili, 
but  with  a movable  cover.  The  cover 
was  lifted  to  one  side,  the  masses  were 
hoisted  by  a crane  and  let  down  into 
their  bed  upon  the  bottom,  the  cover 
was  replaced,  and  the  thing  was  done. 
The  first  ingots  cast  were,  in  every  re- 
spect, as  good  as  those  now  made.  The 
excellence  of  this  original  and  first  suc- 
cessful furnace  was  proven  by  the  work- 
ing practice  of  many  years,  and  the 
same  model  was  followed  in  the  subse- 
quent erection  of  copper  smelting  fur- 
naces in  Cleveland  by  Joseph  G.  Hussey 
& Company,  and  at  Detroit  by  the  De- 
troit Copper  company.  It  was  thus 
made  possible  to  smelt  at  a profit ; with- 
out such  solution  of  the  difficulty  the 
value  of  the  mine  would  have  been  so 
small  as  to  scarcely  pay  for  working. 

The  only  market  for  the  copper  mined 
and  smelted  was  through  a commission 
house  in  New  York.  This  threatened 
to  make  an  over-supply  and  put  the 
Pittsburgh  & Boston  Mining  company 
comparatively  at  the  mercy  of  the  east, 
which  accorded  but  poorly  with  Dr. 
Hussey’s  sense  of  the  proprieties  of 
profit.  As  there  was  no  manufacturing 
of  copper  done  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  the  mills  of  Connecticut  had 
the  entire  west  to  themselves  in  the 
trade  in  sheet  copper,  sheet  brass,  etc.; 
thus  it  seemed  to  him  that  a concern  at 
Pittsburgh  might  realize  a profit  by  sav- 
ing two  freights  and  by  getting  nearer 


to  the  consumers,  and  at  the  same  time 
benefit  the  Pittsburgh  & Boston  Mining 
company  by  consuming  a large  portion 
of  their  product,  and  thus  withdrawing 
it  from  a threatened  surplusage  in  the 
east. 

Sometime  in  1848  he  began  to  agitate 
these  views,  but  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment for  a long  time.  All  who  were 
approached  held  back.  He  strongly 
urged  Mr.  Howe  to  join  him,  but  for 
some  time  he  also  declined  the  great 
opportunity,  thus  adding  to  the  infinite 
number  of  examples  showing  how  slowly 
new  ideas  win  recognition  and  adoption. 
Nevertheless,  the  scheme  was  too  clearly 
developed,  and  too  firmly  lodged  in  the 
mind  of  its  projector,  to  be  in  any 
danger  of  abandonment,  and  Mr.  Avery, 
after  much  discussion,  was  finally  per- 
suaded to  match  the  doctor’s  $30,000, 
and  thus,  with  a capital  of  $60,000,  the 
firm  of  C.  G.  Hussey  & Co.  was  formed. 
Mr.  Avery’s  connection  was  a peculiar 
one,  he  was  in  reality  no  partner ; 
he  merely  advanced  $30,000  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Howe,  the  real  and  vir- 
tually the  only  partner,  who  guaranteed 
to  Mr.  Avery  ten  per  cent,  interest  on 
the  amount.  This  was  a most  fortunate 
arrangement  for  Mr.  Howe,  for  the  con- 
cern was  very  prosperous,  and  his  one- 
half  interest  was  soon  paid  for  and  free, 
without  his  having  been  called  upon  for 
any  personal  contribution  whatever. 

The  mill  was  built  in  1849-50,  and  on 
July  1,  1850,  manufacturing  was  com- 
menced, and  a warehouse  opened  for 
the  sale  of  its  products.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting, in  this  connection,  to  give  the 
following  extract  from  a contribution  by 
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Mr.  Howe  to  ‘A  History  of  American 
Manufacturers/  by  J.  Leander  Bishop, 
Vol.  III.,  1867. 

As  the  Pittsburgh  Copper  and  Brass  Works  was 
the  first  establishment  projected  for  working  ex- 
clusively American  copper,  and  as  the  senior  part- 
ner was  one  of  the  first  successful  explorers  and  ad- 
venturers in  the  copper  regions  of  Lake  Superior, 
his  history  is  that  of  a pioneer  in  the  development  of 
what  has  become  an  important  element  of  national 
wealth. 

The  attention  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Hussey  was  attracted 
to  the  Lake  Superior  region  in  the  summer  of  1843, 
immediately  following  the  consummation  of  the 
Chippewa  treaty,  which  extinguished  the  possessory 
claims  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  known  by 
that  name,  and  he  dispatched  thereto,  during  the 
same  season,  a small  party  to  make  the  necessary 
examinations  preliminary  to  the  organization  of  a 
regular  mining  force,  if  their  report  should  prove 
favorable.  In  the  summer  of  1844  he  visited  the 
region  himself,  and  under  his  direction  was  com- 
menced the  first  mining  shaft,  which  was  sunk  in  the 
vicinity  of  what  is  now  known  as  “ Copper  Harbor,’’ 
on  a tract  selected  in  pursuance  of  the  first  permit 
to  locate  lands  issued  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. In  the  following  summer  regular  mining 
operations  were  commenced  by  the  company,  orig- 
inated by  Dr.  Hussey,  and  known  as  the  “ Pitts- 
burgh and  Boston  Mining  company,”  of  which  he  is 
now  (1867)  the  president,  on  the  second  tract  selected 
in  that  region,  and  upon  which  is  located  the  cele- 
brated “Cliff  Mine.”  This  mine  was  the  first  to 
give  character  to  the  section  as  a reliable  and  re- 
munerative copper  producing  district,  and  up  to 
this  time  it  has  produced  more  than  seven  millions 
of  dollars’  worth  of.  copper,  and  paid  to  its  stock- 
holders a sum  exceeding  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Pittsburgh  Copper  Works,  it  will  thus  be 
perceived,  are  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  exten- 
sive and  profitable  mining  enterprises  with  which  its 
proprietors  have  been  long  and  intimately  asso- 
ciated. 

The  “ Pittsburgh  Copper  and  Brass 
Rolling  Mills,”  as  they  are  called,  and 
the  smelting  works  are  located  on  the 
Monongahela  river  a mile  above  town, 
and  of  these  Dr.  Hussey  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  several  years,  the  sole 


owner.  The  mills  are  still  running  in 
as  full  blast  as  ever,  and  are  among  the 
most  active  industries  of  Pittsburgh. 
They  used  most  of  the  product  of  the 
Cliff  mine  until  that  property  gave  out, 
and  since  then  have  bought  their  stock 
from  the  mines  still  in  operation.  The 
products  are  put  into  market  by  the 
extensive  house  of  C.  G.  Hussey  & 
Company,  which  has  continued  the 
business  without  intermission  under  the 
old  firm  name.  In  1858-59  the  present 
splendid  warehouse  at  49  Fifth  avenue 
was  erected,  and  in  the  spring  of  1859 
they  removed  to  it,  and  have  continued 
to  occupy  it  ever  since. 

As  already  stated,  Dr.  Hussey  was 
the  first  man  to  successfully  make  cru- 
cible cast  steel  in  large  quantities,  and 
of  the  best  quality. 

It  seemed  to  him  a reproach  that  in 
this  great  and  growing  country,  with  its 
natural  resources,  all  the  steel  used 
should  be  of  foreign  make.  He  knew 
the  experiment  had  been  tried  by  others 
and  had  failed.  He  also  had  evidence 
in  abundance  that  the  public  had  no 
faith  in  the  attempt,  and  that  if  he 
undertook  it,  it  would  be  in  the  face  of 
open  and  active  hostility.  His  steel 
project  was  received,  even  by  his  imme- 
diate friends,  with  much  the  same  doubt 
and  coldness,  amounting  to  positive 
opposition,  that  met  his  plans  for  a cop- 
per mill  ten  years  before.  After  many 
objections,  and  finding  that  he  was 
fully  determined  to  try  the  experiment 
of  manufacturing  cast  steel,  Mr.  Howe 
finally  consented  that  the  firm  of  C.  G. 
Hussey  & Company  might  engage  in  it. 
He  could  not,  however,  refrain  from 
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accompanying  his  consent  with  the 
warning  that  one  or  more  concerns  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  many  others  in  the 
United  States  had  utterly  failed  in  the 
attempt.  Mr.  Howe,  although  thus  a 
partner  in  both  the  copper  and  steel 
enterprises,  yet  never  gave  any  personal 
attention  whatever  to  either  business,  so 
that  the  entire  burden  of  both  fell  upon 
the  shoulders  of  their  projector. 

Of  all  the  failures  alluded  to,  the 
doctor  was  well  aware,  but  with  a firm 
faith  in  himself,  and  a supreme  convic- 
tion of  right,  that  was  in  itself  a sure 
prophecy  of  success,  he  persevered 
without  a halt.  All  opposition,  warn- 
ings and  prognostications  of  evil  only 
served  to  stimulate  him,  and  as  difficul- 
ties arose  his  inflexible  purpose  only 
mounted  the  higher.  With  such  con- 
viction, faith  and  purpose,  but  one  result 
was  possible — success.  He  decided  to 
allow  the  experiment  a fair  trial  up  to 
the  expenditure  of  a hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  began  in  1859  with  the  pur- 
chase of  the  old  steel  plant  of  Blair  & 
Company.  The  difficulties  he  had 
looked  for  did  not  fail  him.  England 
had,  in  her  own  interest,  educated  this 
country  in  the  belief  that  the  article 
could  not  be  produced  here.  Men 
laughed  at  the  pioneer  endeavor.  At 
first  the  blacksmiths  would  not  use  the 
new  material ; the  public  had  no  faith 
in  it.  But  he  kept  on ; he  threw  his 
Anglo-Saxon  grit  into  the  balance,  and 
determined  not  to  give  up  until  every 
resource  of  courage  and  skill  had  been 
exhausted.  He  would  never  have  under- 
taken to  make  cast  steel  by  the  old  En- 
glish methods  ; he  adopted  new  meth- 


ods, perfecting  what  he  calls  “ the  direct 
process,”  which  consists  in  cutting  up 
the  iron  into  small  pieces  and  putting  it 
into  the  crucible,  and  then  adding  the 
proper  amount  of  charcoal  to  carbon- 
ize the  iron,  it  being  then  melted  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  old  process,  which  has  always 
been  used  in  England,  is  to  put  the  bars 
of  iron  with  charcoal  into  what  is  called 
a cementing  furnace,  in  which  the  iron 
is  roasted  at  a high  heat  for  one  to  two 
weeks,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  absorb  the 
carbon,  the  product  being  what  is  called 
blister  steel.  The  carbonization  being 
quite  irregular,  in  order  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  quality,  this  crude  steel  is 
broken  into  small  pieces,  and  after  being 
assorted  into  various  numbers,  accord- 
ing to  degree  of  carbonization,  is  melted 
in  a crucible.  This  is  a long  and  ex- 
pensive method  compared  with  the 
“ direct  process,”  but  the  latter  was  at- 
tacked bitterly  by  the  agents  of  English 
steel  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  who 
declared  that  good  steel  could  not  be 
made  in  any  such  way.  Nevertheless, 
after  the  Hussey  steel  works  had  been 
running  for  two  or  three  years,  it  was 
discovered  that  good  steel  could  be 
made  and  was  being  made  in  this  coun- 
try, and  other  works  were  started,  they 
adopting,  however,  the  old  English 
cementation  process.  They  all  raised 
the  hue  and  cry  that  Dr.  Hussey  could 
not  make  good  steel  by  his  direct  pro- 
cess, which,  of  course,  had  its  influence 
in  prejudicing  the  people  against  the 
Hussey  make  of  steel ; but,  in  the  face 
of  all  his  opposition,  he  meanwhile 
built  up  a good  business,  and,  as  he 
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knew  he  was  right,  he  could  afford  to 
bide  his  time ; and  he  thinks  that  now 
there  is  not  a single  steel  concern  in  the 
United  States  which  has  not  adopted 
the  “ direct  process,”  and  believes  it  is 
also  being  adopted  in  England. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are 
speaking  of  crucible  cast  steel — that  is, 
steel  made  entirely  in  the  crucible — for 
since  that  time  other  direct  methods  of 
making  steels  that  are  homogeneous,  or 
uniform  throughout  the  mass,  have  been 
invented,  such  as  Bessemer  and  Open 
Hearth,  which  make  common  steels  on 
an  immense  scale. 

Speaking  of  Bessemer  steel  reminds 
us  that,  in  1862,  being  somewhat  broken 
down  in  health  after  his  three  years 
fight  in  working  up  the  crucible  steel 
business,  he  made  a trip  to  Europe. 
While  in  England  he  met  Mr.  Morgan 
of  the  house  of  Peabody  & Company, 
who  solicited  him  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  Bessemer  patent  for  America.  He 
was  requested  to  go  to  Sheffield  to  see  a 
“blow,”  and  did  so.  Mr.  Bessemer’s 
partner  having  asked  an  expression  of 
opinion  upon  what  he  had  seen,  the  doc- 
tor replied  that  he  thought  the  process 
doubtless  had  a great  future  before  it. 
Upon  his  return  home,  although  the  in- 
clination to  engage  in  the  new  enterprise 
was  strong,  he  decided  that  the  develop- 
ment of  still  another  great  process — then 
far  from  being  perfected — would  involve 
too  great  an  addition  of  risk  and  labor 
to  be  prudent,  and  the  Bessemer  propo- 
sition was  finally  declined. 

The  first  year  after  the  steel  business 
was  started,  a pressure  of  other  affairs 
prevented  him  giving  it  much  personal 


attention,  and  considerable  money  was 
lost.  After  this  he  took  the  entire 
management  of  making  steel  into  his 
own  hands,  and  the  money  lost  was 
soon  regained ; and  from  many  new 
processes,  and  changes  in  methods  and 
general  management  which  he  adopted, 
the  profits  increased  from  year  to  year, 
and  he  has  ever  since  continued  his  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  business. 

Besides  his  original  developments, 
Dr.  Hussey  has  made  other  valuable 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel,  the  details  of  which  we  omit. 

The  outcome  of  a small  beginning 
and  that  to  which  it  has  led,  is  best 
shown  by  a visit  to  the  great  steel 
establishment  of  Hussey,  Howe  & Com- 
pany, which  covers  over  five  acres  of 
Pittsburgh’s  most  valuable  land,  which 
is  filled  with  massive  and  costly  ma- 
chinery, which  employs  a large  number 
of  men,  which  sends  its  products 
throughout  all  the  country,  and  which 
has  a name  for  good  work  and  honor- 
able dealing  that  is  excelled  by  none. 

Dr.  Hussey  has  always  been  most 
generous  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
all  connected  with  him,  and  has  been 
ever  ready  in  giving  due  credit  to  the 
deserving,  attributing  a large  share  of 
his  successes  to  those  whom  he  has 
gathered  around  him.  The  right  man 
in  the  right  place  was  of  particular 
value  to  him  in  the  early  days  of  steel ; 
and  among  the  good  and  true  who  be- 
gan with  him  in  1859  was  Mr.  James 
Adair.  Mr.  Adair  organized  the  ac- 
counts and  constructed  numerous  tables 
that  were  indispensable  to  secure  proper 
understanding  of  current  work,  and  of 
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the  complicated  causes  leading  up  to 
ascertained  results.  His  special  talents 
in  his  department  were  eminently  ser- 
viceable in  the  outset  when  all  were 
feeling  their  way,  and  when  the  lack  of 
proper  accounts  and  tables  might  have 
resulted  in  serious  loss  ; and  much  has 
depended  upon  his  capacity  and  in- 
dustry, not  only  at  the  start,  but  up  to 
the  present  time. 

We  cannot  close  our  consideration  of 
the  steel  business  without  mentioning 
the  name  of  one  of  the  staff  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  founder — his 
son,  C.  Curtis  Hussey.  “ Curtis,”  as  he 
was  familiarly  called,  was  too  young  to 
enter  the  arena  in  the  beginning,  but  he 
did  so  after  one  or  two  years.  As 
events  proved,  he  had  inherited  great 
business  ability,  being  a worthy  son  of 
a worthy  sire,  and  gradually  rose  to  the 
chief  management  of  the  entire  business. 
This  he  retained  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess for  many  years,  but  its  responsi- 
bilities and  requirements  ultimately 
proved  too  great  a tax  upon  the  life 
powers  of  one  who  did  not  spare  him- 
self, and  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1884, 
he  gave  up  the  great  struggle  and  peace- 
fully passed  away.  Thus,  in  a manhood 
still  young,  and  with  the  promise  of  a 
long  and  useful  career  before  him,  he 
was  removed  from  a stricken  father  and 
mother,  an  only  and  loving  sister,  and  a 
bereaved  wife  and  family.  The  follow- 
ing communication  from  Mr.  Adair  to 
Dr.  Hussey  was  read  at  the  funeral,  and 
is  a touching  tribute  that  will  show  bet- 
ter than  anything  we  can  say,  the  re- 
gard in  which  Curtis  was  held  by  those 
who  knew  him  best : 


Pittsburgh,  March  2,  1884. 

Dear  Sir  : — There  are  times  when  grief  is  so 
sacred,  and  the  stricken  household  such  holy  ground, 
that  even  the  voice  of  sympathy  should  be  hushed, 
its  footfalls  unheard,  and  its  tears  unseen,  and  when 
all  it  would  say  or  do  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
silent  messenger  who  asks  no  audience,  wearies  no 
time,  nor  taxes  the  heavy  laden  for  an  answering 
word.  Through  him  I send  all  my  sympathy. 
Words  of  comfort,  philosophy  and  religion  are 
vain,  for  the  hours  of  suffering  have  come.  Never- 
theless, God  and  his  great  high  priest,  Time,  ever 
live  and  reign,  and  as  the  days  softly  step  upon  the 
troubled  mind,  they  say,  "peace,  be  still,"  and  lo, 
in  a little  while  a great  calm  shall  come. 

I shall  miss  Curtis  a great  deal,  for  we  have 
worked  together  for  over  a score  of  years,  beginning 
with  our  young  manhood.  If  "labor  is  worship," 
in  all  religion  he  set  us  an  example.  Industry  and 
duty  praise  him,  while  gentleness,  kindness  and 
charity,  which  is  forgiveness,  claim  him  as  their 
boy.  And  if  I miss  him,  how  can  I estimate  your 
loss  without  the  infinite  factor  of  a father's  love  for 
an  only  son,  with  which  to  make  the  multiplication? 
God  knows  the  answer,  but  he  will  soon  begin  to 
rub  away  the  long  line  of  figures  with  his  own  kind 
hand. 

Yours  with  great  respect  and  regard, 

James  Adair. 

To  Dr.  C.  G.  Hussey. 

Dr.  Hussey  is  also  at  the  head  of  other 
manufacturing  enterprises,  but  upon 
these  we  will  not  enlarge. 

There  is  much  more  that  might  be 
told  to  show  his  enterprise  in  assisting 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country ; 
we  will  content  ourselves,  however,  with 
a brief  mention  of  only  a few  additional 
items.  Besides  taking  the  share  he  did 
in  connection  with  the  Cliff  mine,  he 
was  a leading  spirit  in  the  development 
of  the  Aztec,  Adventure,  North  Ameri- 
can, Medora,  Mass,  Northwestern,  Na- 
tional and  other  copper  mines,  of  which 
the  National  paid  good  dividends  and 
continued  to  do  so  for  several  years. 
He  was  among  the  earliest  to  secure 
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extensive  tracts  of  iron  lands,  as  well  as 
copper,  in  the  Michigan  peninsula,  on 
some  of  which  mines  had  been  opened 
and  worked.  In  California,  also,  he 
was  among  the  first,  having  begun  ex- 
plorations in  1849.  Gold,  silver  and 
copper  in  Georgia,  Colorado,  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  British 
Columbia,  Mexico  and  elsewhere,  have 
received  his  active  attention,  and  have 
been  sought  for  with  free  expenditures. 

Having  been  so  long  and  so  well 
known  as  the  pioneer  of  Pittsburgh,  in 
copper  mining,  his  office  was  the  first 
place  for  several  years  to  which  mining 
schemes  from  every  point  were  brought. 
Much  of  his  time  was  often  occupied  in 
their  consideration.  He  was  flooded 
with  big  tales,  every  prospect  was  pleas- 
ing and  nothing  vile,  the  show  was  ad- 
mirable, a fortune  of  untold  millions 
was  already  blocked  out  and  in  sight, 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  the 
value  of  the  mine,  and  success  was 
“dead  sure”  in  every  case ; but  he 
never  took  hold  without  having  a per- 
sonal examination  made  of  the  property 
by  a gentleman  who  was  without  a 
superior  as  a mining  expert,  and  who 
made  at  least  a hundred  such  examina- 
tions for  him  and  his  friends.  Just 
enough  was  done  and  spent  to  ascertain 
the  probable  true  character  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  nearly  every  piece  was  re- 
jected, scarcely  one  of  such  rejected 
schemes  being  ever  heard  of  again ; a 
few  were  engaged  in  with  varying  suc- 
cess. These  dangerous  traps  were  set  for 
many  years,  and  it  was  a continual 
fight  to  keep  out  of  unworthy  schemes. 
The  attention  given  to  them  cost  a con- 


siderable sum  in  the  aggregate,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  brain  work,  but  the 
doctor  and  his  associates  in  them  were 
pleased  to  come  out  so  well  as  they  did, 
and  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  gratify- 
ing their  pioneering  tastes,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  doing  their  full  share  in 
promoting  the  general  development  of 
their  country. 

In  all  of  the  great  enterprises  in  cop- 
per and  steel  with  which  his  name  is 
associated,  Dr.  Hussey  has  been,  as 
stated,  the  originator  and  prime  mover, 
and  has  permanently  controlled  and  sus- 
tained them  from  the  beginning,  and 
throughout  their  continuance.  His  has 
been  the  master  mind  without  whose  fiat 
no  important  move  was  made — those 
with  whom  he  has  been  connected,  and 
those  with  whom  he  is  still  connected 
having  had  the  good  sense  to  appreciate 
his  wisdom,  and  deeming  themselves 
fortunate  in  their  enjoyment  of  its  bene- 
fits. The  history  of  the  majority  of 
similar  successful  undertakings  always 
has  been,  and  always  will  be  the  history 
of  one  man,  or  of  a limited  number  of 
men  possessing  mental  abilities  and  en- 
dowments far  above  the  general  inheri- 
tance of  their  fellow-creatures. 

Dr.  Hussey’s  business  policy  since 
coming  to  Pittsburgh,  has  been  some- 
what unusual  in  one  respect,  which  is — 
that  in  his  mining  and  manufacturing 
enterprises,  and  investments  in  property, 
he  has  never  borrowed  any  money,  and 
it  has  always  been  his  custom  to  keep 
large  cash  reserves  in  his  different  con- 
cerns. If  all  business  men  would  follow 
the  same  policy,  we  should  have  no 
money  inflations,  depressions,  panics  or 
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widespread  insolvency,  and  business 
friction  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

In  i860,  or  early  in  1861,  Mr.  Lewis 
Bradley  began  to  agitate  the  founding 
of  an  observatory  in  Allegheny.  Some 
three  or  four  gentlemen  met,  of  whom 
Dr.  Hussey  was  one,  and  their  first 
thought  was  to  start  by  placing  a mod- 
est telescope  in  some  house  in  that  city. 
But  their  thought  expanded,  and  they 
decided  to  buy  a good  tract  of  land, 
erect  a suitable  building,  and  put  in  a 
large  instrument.  The  present  site  on 
Observatory  hill  was  selected,  and  a 
tract  of  twenty  acres  was  secured  at  a 
cost  of  $ 20,000 , now  probably  worth 
$100,000.  Dr.  Hussey  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Observatory  company,  and 
Mr.  William  Thaw  was  made  treasurer. 
On  the  twenty-third  of  November,  1861, 
he  paid  in  his  first  subscription  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  which  other  thous- 
ands were  added  from  time  to  time  by 
himself,  Mr.  Thaw  and  others.  The 
observatory  was  erected  and  equipped 
with  a fine  telescope  and  a good  assort- 
ment of  appurtenant  instruments,  and 
was  for  two  or  three  years  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Bradley.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Professor  Philotus  Dean, 
who  had  the  management  for  some  three 
or  four  years,  and  was  followed  by  the 
present  incumbent,  Professor  S.  P.  Lang- 
ley. Dr.  Hussey  remained  president 
until  the  whole  property  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Western  university,  in 
1867  or  1868.  Upon  the  transfer,  at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  George  Woods,  then 
chancellor  of  the  university,  Professor 
Langley  was  appointed  “ director,”  as 
the  astronomical  superintendent  of  the 


observatory  is  styled,  and  a most  happy 
appointment  it  was.  The  professor  was 
free  from  family  cares,  and  being  wed- 
ded only  to  science — the  focus  of  his 
affections — and  possessing  great  natural 
scientific  aptitudes,  the  results  have 
been  adequate  to  the  furnishments.  By 
the  great  liberality  and  intelligent  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Thaw,  Professor  Lang- 
ley’s expedition  to  Mount  Whitney,  in 
southern  California,  in  1881,  was  inaug- 
urated. Professor  Langley  was  sup- 
plied with  every  facility  for  his  purposes, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  results  of 
the  expedition  attests  the  scientific  abil- 
ities of  the  professor  and  constitutes  an 
ample  reward  to  the  gentleman  whose 
liberality  had  alone  made  the  expedition 
possible.  Under  such  auspices  of  talent 
and  money,  the  Allegheny  observatory 
has  become  one  of  the  most  renowned 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and 
is  a matter  of  pride  to  every  citizen  of 
this  vicinity.  Dr.  Hussey  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  Western  university  for 
many  years,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
He  thus  also  remains  connected  with 
the  observatory,  although  he  no  longer 
gives  personal  attention  to  the  active 
management  of  its  affairs. 

Another  noted  Pittsburgh  institution 
claims  him  among  its  founders — the 
School  of  Design  for  Women.  The  po- 
sition and  needs  of  woman  have  en- 
gaged his  profound  sympathies,  and  he 
has  ever  been  on  the  alert  to  give  such 
sympathies  practical  expression.  In 
1864,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Braidwood, 
principal  of  the  School  of  Design  at 
Philadelphia,  came  to  Pittsburgh  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a similar  in- 
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stitution  in  this  city.  He  at  once  sought 
out  Dr.  Hussey,  and  soon  enlisted  his 
sympathies  and  active  cooperation. 
Their  plans  were  made  and  presented 
to  others,  and  they  were  afterwards 
joined  by  William  Thaw,  Charles  J. 
Clarke,  and  a number  of  other  liberal- 
minded  gentlemen.  In  January,  1865, 
the  organization  was  effected  and  work 
begun.  Dr.  Hussey  was  the  first  presi- 
dent, and  Miss  Mary  J.  Greig,  who  had 
been  Mr.  Braidwood’s  first  assisstant  in 
Philadelphia,  was  the  first  principal,  and 
remained  such  until  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Nicholas  Veeder  in  1866.  After  Miss 
Greig’s  resignation,  Dr.  Hussey  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  secure  her  successor, 
and  made  arragements  for  the  coming 
of  Miss  Esther  K.  Hayhurst,  a lady  of 
rare  qualifications,  who  occupied  the 
position  until  her  death,  about  four  years 
later.  Dr.  Hussey  desired  a woman  as 
successor  to  Miss  Hayhurst,  but  finding 
that  many  of  the  contributors  pre- 
ferred to  have  a man  as  principal,  he 
resigned  and  Mr.  Hugh  Newell  became 
the  principal,  retaining  the  position 
until  June,  1878.  Miss  Annie  W.  Hen- 
derson, an  early  pupil,  was  then  elected 
to  the  principalship  and  still  holds  it, 
having  shown  her  competency  by  her 
successful  management  and  artistic 
work. 

Dr.  Hussey  resigned  the  presidency 
for  the  reason  that  the  election  of  a man 
to  the  chief  management  of  an  institu- 
tion, founded  expressly  for  the  benefit 
of  women,  was  contrary  to  his  sense  of 
right,  and  he  could  not  consent  to  co- 
operate with  an  official  whom  he  deemed 
so  much  out  of  place.  Although  his 


active  official  connection  thus  came  to 
a close,  yet  he  has  always  remained  a 
liberal  contributor.  Mr.  Henry  Phipps, 
jr.,  as  his  successor,  was  president  for 
several  years,  and  upon  his  resignation, 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Clarke  was  elected  and 
still  occupies  the  office.  The  school 
has  always  been  a useful  institution,  and 
under  the  special  patronage  of  Messrs. 
Clarke  and  Thaw  has  continued  to 
flourish.  Through  their  influence  the 
present  admirable  rooms  were  secured 
in  the  building  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  association,  and  whence  radi- 
ate far  and  wide  the  beautifying  and 
elevating  influences  of  genuine  art.  Its 
patrons  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  their  efforts  are  yielding  an 
abundance  of  good  and  lasting  results. 
Practical  application  of  the  arts  taught 
in  this  school  is  made  in  numerous 
ways.  Some  of  our  manufacturers  of 
furniture,  pottery,  glass,  etc.,  repeat  its 
designs  in  their  beautiful  and  varied 
wares,  and  our  homes  are  adorned  in 
numberless  ways  with  tasteful  articles 
which  have  been  endowed  with  value  and 
beauty  by  the  pupils  of  the  School  of 
Design. 

Dr.  Hussey,  as  previously  stated,  is  of 
Quaker  descent,  and,  in  religion,  politics 
and  social  matters,  his  views  agree  in 
the  main  with  those  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

He  is  a strong  opponent  of  war,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  that 
body  of  Christians,  believes  that  wars 
are  entirely  unnecessary  and  that  the 
principles  of  true  Christianity,  if  applied 
in  practice,  would  cause  them  to  be 
avoided.  He  is  also  a strong  anti-slavery 
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man — a friend  of  the  negro,  and  before 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  was  outspoken 
in  his  views  in  regard  to  slavery. 

He  is  desirous  of  increasing  the  power 
and  influence  of  woman,  and  has  given 
.very  liberally  of  his  means,  and  has  not 
spared  his  personal  efforts  in  her  behalf. 
His  regard  for  woman,  and  his  broad, 
catholic  ideas  as  to  her  proper  political 
and  social  position,  are  a legitimate  in* 
heritance  from  his  Quaker  ancestry. 
The  Friends  believe  that  woman’s 
capacities  constitute  a God-given  cer- 
tificate of  her  proper  duties  and  place. 
Whatever  she  is  qualified  by  natural 
endowments  and  by  education  to  do, 
that  she  should  be  allowed  and  encour- 
aged to  do  without  hinderance  of  any 
kind.  To  deny  her  this  in  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  wisdom  of  her  Heavenly 
Father,  from  whom  she  has  received  her 
divine  gifts.  It  is  always  safe  to  be  just, 
and  man  will  only  know  what  he  has  lost 
in  the  past  when  he  sees  in  the  future 
the  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  himself 
from  the  practice  of  full  justice  to  woman. 

In  regard  to  temperance,  he  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  total  abstinence,  and 
has  done  much  to  promote  that  cause, 
and  his  good  health  and  the  perfect 
preservation  of  his  mental  faculties  at 
an  advanced  age  attest  the  practical 
benefits  arising  from  temperance  in  all 
things. 

Dr.  Hussey  has  a remarkable  faculty 
for  divining  the  course  of  events,  that 
seems  at  times  almost  to  amount  to  agift  of 
prophecy.  He  forecasts  the  improbable 
and  anticipates  the  unexpected  with  an 
accuracy  that  is  sometimes  startling ; 
but  his  conclusions  are  all  arrived  at 


only  through  the  closest  reasoning  and 
most  thorough  analysis.  If  his  lot  had 
been  cast  in  Wall  street,  he  would  have 
been  one  of  its  kings.  Emerson  says 
that  we  may  arrive  at  a very  good  esti- 
mate of  a person’s  character  in  a con- 
versation of  five  minutes.  It  requires 
but  a limited  intercourse  with  Dr.  Hus- 
sey to  see  that  he  is  an  exceptional  man, 
and  to  gain  something  of  a clue  to  the 
secrets  of  his  success. 

In  person,  Dr.  Hussey  is  tall  and  of 
fine  appearance,  and  would  be  marked 
in  any  assembly  as  a distinguished- 
looking  man.  In  disposition  he  is  quiet 
and  retiring,  and  although  so  widely 
known  through  his  enterprises,  he  is 
seen  and  known  but  little  in  a social 
way.  This  seclusion  is  more  of  a loss 
to  others  than  to  himself,  as  the  few  who 
meet  him  socially  are  well  aware. 
Many  of  his  quiet  home  hours  have 
been  given  to  the  shaping  of  his  enter- 
prises, also  many  to  the  diligent  perusal 
of  the  best  authors,  of  whose  choicest 
treasures  his  retentive  memory  has 
secured  a rich  supply.  With  such  stores 
of  ripe  thought  within  himself,  he  is 
never  less  alone  than  when  alone.  His 
very  modesty  and  diffidence  sometimes 
give  an  impression  of  austerity  which  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  would  re- 
move, for  he  is  affable,  considerate,  and 
easily  approached.  Though  a good 
talker,  and  having  an  abundance  of 
valuable  information  and  sound  veiws 
to  impart,  he  is  nevertheless  a good 
listener,  and  will  hear  with  attention  and 
just  appreciation  what  the  humblest 
individual  may  have  to  say.  One  might 
think  that  a man  who  has  achieved  such 
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large  success  and  enjoyed  for  so  long  a 
time  the  consideration  and  respect  aris- 
ing from  it,  would  have  become  some- 
what affected  by  such  influences,  but, 
though  dignified  in  his  demeanor,  there 
is  no  trace  of  hauteur  in  his  personal 
intercourse  with  people  of  any  class. 
His  sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  the 
humble,  the  poor  and  the  oppressed, 
and  by  those  with  whom  he  is  in 
daily  and  familiar  intercourse — his  ac- 
quaintances, business  associates  and 
employes — he  is  regarded  with  venera- 
tion and  affection.  And  well  may  this 
be,  for  now  in  the  evening  of  life,  upon 
looking  back  over  a long  and  laborious 
business  career  of  more  than  sixty  years, 
he  can  safely  say  that  while  he  has 


benefited  many  he  has  injured  none. 

Although  advanced  in  years,  and  now 
at  a period  where  most  men  who  brave 
the  storms  and  rigors  of  life  feel  the 
need  of  perfect  rest  and  abstinence  from 
business  cares,  he  still  fills  a busy  place 
in  the  world,  giving  daily  attention  to 
his  immense  interests,  watching  the 
progress  of  events  with  keen  vision, 
giving  aid  and  encouragement  to  those 
about  him,  and  looking  over  a long  life 
that  although  full  of  labor  has  been 
crowned  with  splendid  returns.  He  is 
held  in  the  highest  respect  and  esteem 
by  the  community  in  which  he  has  pro- 
duced such  ample  results,  and  his  name 
will  always  hold  a high  place  in  the  list 
of  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of  the  west. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  STRAITS. 
V. 


A SHAMEFUL  CHAPTER  OF  HISTORY. 

The  United  States  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain  on  June  18,  1812. 
Governor  Hull  was  then  in  Ohio  on  his 
way  home  from  Washington,  where  he 
went  to  lay  before  the  government  the 
critical  condition  of  affairs  at  Detroit, 
which  would  be  between  two  fires — the 
Indians  on  the  one  side  and  the  British 
on  the  other — in  the  event  of  war,  which 
was  looked  upon  as  inevitable.  He 
had  represented  to  the  government  that 
to  hold  Detroit  if  war  was  declared 
would  be  impracticable,  unless  a naval 
force  large  enough  to  wrest  control  of 
the  lake  from  the  British  was  organized ; 


and  he  declined  to  accept  command  of 
an  army  then  fitting  out  for  the  defense 
of  Detroit  because  his  views  were  not 
accepted  by  the  government,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  inclined  to  ridicule 
the  idea  that  Canada  would  cause  any 
trouble.  They  evidently  thought  that 
Canada  was  ready  to  drop,  like  ripe 
fruit,  into  the  lap  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  a few  hundred  men  at  Detroit 
could  hold  the  fort  against  any  force 
that  would  be  likely  to  attack  it.  Hull’s 
views  were  sound  to  this  extent,  that 
they  were  very  cautious  and  conserva- 
tive and  founded  upon  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation — just  such  viewy 
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as  a prudent  executive  officer  would  be 
expected  to  lay  before  his  superiors — 
but  by  no  means  representing  what 
might  possibly,  if  not  probably,  be 
effected  by  the  means  the  government 
was  ready  to  place  at  his  disposal. 
There  was  not  another  officer  of  note 
in  the  army  who  would  not  have 
jumped  at  the  chance  to  lead  one 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  then  con- 
centrated at  Dayton,  to  the  defense 
of  Detroit,  and  who  would  not  have 
answered  with  his  life  for  a successful 
outcome.  Hull  refused  the  command, 
but  subsequently  reconsidered  the  mat- 
ter, hastened  to  Dayton,  and  on  May 
25  assumed  command  of  the  twelve 
hundred  militia  under  Colonels  Mc- 
Arthur, Cass  and  Findley,  and  three 
hundred  regulars  under  Colonel  Miller, 
there  collected. 

Between  that  date  and  the  day  of  de- 
parture for  Detroit,  considerable  volun- 
teer additions  were  made  to  the  force, 
estimated  at  five  hundred,  which  would 
give  a total  strength  of  about  two  thou- 
sand rank  and  file.  This  total  is  ques- 
tioned by  some  writers,  either  in  view 
of  evidence  which  they  have  not  thought 
necessary  to  present,  or  because  they 
desire  to  soften  the  blow  to  American 
pride  which  fell  soon  thereafter.  The 
lowest  estimate  is  fifteen  hundred,  and 
the  actual  number  was  probably  more. 
War  had  not  been  declared  when  the 
march  commenced,  and  Hull  did  not 
learn  of  it  until  he  reached  the  Raisin 
river  on  July  2,  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  a messenger  from  the  secretary  of 
war  conveying  the  news.  A few  days 
before,  when  at  Fort  Miami,  on  the 


Maumee,  Hull  had  chartered  the 
schooner  Cuyahoga  to  convey  his  bag- 
gage and  sick  to  Detroit,  with  an  escort 
of  thirty  officers  and  privates.  On  July 
2,  when  near  Fort  Malden,  the  Cuyahoga 
was  overhauled  by  an  armed  British 
vessel  and  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  British  knew  all  about  the  declara- 
tion of  war  several  days  before  Hull,  a 
fact  which  reflected  no  great  credit  on 
the  war  department. 

Whoever  carefully  reads  the  various 
records  that  have  been  made  of  this 
part  of  American  history  must  be  struck 
by  an  apparent  anachronism,  common 
to  nearly  ail  of  them,  in  the  arrangement 
of  dates  in  Hull's  journey  from  Dayton 
to  Detroit.  In  the  opening  number  of 
these  sketches  Hull’s  departure  was 
named  as  of  June  12,  which  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  Sheldon,  (*  Early  History 
of  Michigan’),  Cooley,  (£  Michigan — 
Commonwealth  series’),  Lanman,  (£  His- 
tory of  Michigan’),  and  Farmer,  (‘  His- 
tory of  Detroit  and  Michigan’).  His 
arrival  at  Detroit  was  placed  at  about 
July  13,  which  agrees  with  the  time  said 
to  have  been  occupied  in  making  the 
trip,  by  Lossing,  Ridpath,  and  a dozen 
other  writers.  It  is  found,  however,  that 
there  is  a very  general  agreement  by 
those  who  have  heretofore  written  on 
the  subject  that  Hull  arrived  at  Detroit 
on  July  5 or  6.  It  is  also  found  upon 
reexamination  of  as  wide  a range  of 
authorities  as  possible — with  a view  to 
reconciling  the  apparent  contradictions 
— that  Sheldon,  Ridpath,  Cooley,  Farmer 
directly,  and  others  indirectly,  locate 
Hull  at  Fort  Miami  on  June  30  or  July 
1,  at  the  Raisin  river  on  July  2,  and 
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at  Detroit,  as  related,  July  5 or  6.  It  is 
nearly  fifty  miles  from  the  Maumee 
rapids — Fort  Miami — to  the  Raisin.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  Hull’s  army  with  its 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  supplies, 
marched  that  distance  through  an  un- 
broken wilderness  a considerable  part 
of  the  way  and  no  pretence  to  a roadway 
in  the  more  open  country  from  Toledo 
to  Monroe,  between  the  morning  of  July 
1 and  the  afternoon  of  July  2 ; or  that  it 
accomplished  the  still  more  difficult  feat 
of  covering  the  remainder  of  the  distance 
to  Detroit — forty  miles — bridging  three 
large  rivers  and  laying  not  less  than  two 
miles  of  corduroy  turnpike  on  the  way, 
in  three  days?  Such  an  idea  is  possible 
only  on  the  theory  that  a corps  was  kept 
a week  or  more  in  advance  of  the  main 
army  to  open  the  road,  and  in  view  of 
what  Hull  learned  at  Fort  Miami  of  the 
situation  along  the  line,  it  is  not  prob- 
able he  adopted  that  plan  to  facilitate 
progress,  or  that  it  was  possible  to  have 
carried  it  out.  From  the  Raisin  to  the 
Rouge  there  was  thirty  miles  or  more  of 
the  heaviest  timber  and  worst  morasses 
it  was  ever  the  fortune  of  an  army  to  en- 
counter, and  there  is  nothing  of  record 
to  show  that  Hull  had  any  power  to 
work  miracles.  It  took  a month  to 
penetrate  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  of  forest  between  Dayton  and  Fort 
Miami,  according  to  reputable  historians. 
Why  should  we  be  asked  to  believe  that 
it  only  required  five  days  to  accomplish 
the  remaining  eighty  miles  through 
equally  difficult  country?  Lossing  and 
Ridpath,  and  perhaps  others,  afford  an 
escape  from  part  of  the  difficulty  pre- 
sented by  starting  FIull  from  Dayton  on 


the  “ first  day  of  June,”  instead  of 
“ about  the  middle  of  June.”  This  af- 
fords plenty  of  time  for  the  journey  as  a 
whole,  but  as  they  all  agree  in  locating 
him  somewhere  on  the  Maumee,  between 
the  rapids  and  its  mouth,  on  July  1,  and 
place  him  in  front  of  the  fort  at  Detroit 
on  July  5,  we  are  not  much  assisted 
by  the  extra  two  weeks  they  have  granted 
for  the  undertaking:  It  would  seem 

that  the  historians  had  used  up  so  much 
of  the  time  in  getting  Hull  to  Fort  Miami 
that  they  had  to  rush  him  through  to 
Detroit  regardless  of  chronological  con- 
sequences, in  order  that  he  might  arrive 
iii  time  to  cross  the  river  into  Canada  on 
the  morning  of  the  twelfth.  It  might  be 
argued  that  Hull’s  personal  movements 
were  not  coincident  with  those  of  his 
army — that  he  might  have  been  at  Fort 
Miami  a week  after  his  army  had  left,  or 
that  he  might  have  reached  Detroit  sev- 
eral days  in  advance  of  it.  This  would 
be  plausible  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
hordes  of  vengeful  savages  hovered  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  army  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  tedious  march,  ready  and 
anxious  to  cut  off  stragglers,  and  that 
Hull  had  positive  information  to  that 
effect.  The  writer  does  not  feel  called 
upon  to  make  any  effort  to  extricate  the 
historians  from  the  morass  of  perplexity 
into  which  they  have  plunged  themselves 
and  their  readers,  being  content  to  leave 
the  subject  to  the  treatment  of  some  one 
who  may  have  recourse  to  original  and 
satisfactory  data. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  regard 
to  the  dates  just  given,  Hull  was  cer- 
tainly at  Detroit  on  July  12,  and  on  the 
morning  of  that  day  crossed  over  into 
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Canada.  It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to 
dwell  at  length  upon  the  details  of  the 
brief  and  disastrous  campaign  which 
followed,  for  magazine  readers  are  cer- 
tainly familiar  therewith.  A brief  re- 
statement of  the  situation  of  Detroit  is 
essential,  however,  to  an  understanding 
to  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  the 
ignominious  surrender  on  August  16. 
Hull  had,  with  the  Michigan  volunteers, 
not  less  than  two  thousand  two  hundred 
men,  a fortified  position  of  no  mean 
strength,  and  a considerable  advantage 
in  weight  of  artillery  available  for  ac- 
tion on  his  side  of  the  river.  He  crossed 
the  river,  issued  a proclamation  of^ieace 
and  amity  to  the  inhabitants,  and  threw 
out  small  detachments  to  feel  the  way  in 
the  direction  of  Chatham  and  Malden. 
They  obtained  a large  quantity  of  sup- 
plies along  the  Thames,  and  found  the 
enemy  in  some  force,  principally  Indi- 
ans, at  the  Canard  river,  near  Malden. 
No  one  questions  now  that  Malden 
could  easily  have  been  captured  at  this 
time.  Colonel  St.  George,  in  command, 
had  prepared  to  evacuate  if  the  Ameri- 
cans had  come  in  sight  of  the  fort,  but 
they  did  not  come.  Beyond  a little 
skirmishing  with  the  Indians  along  the 
Canard,  there  was  no  fighting  on  the 
Canada  side,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
Hull  imagined  to  be  his  mission  over 
there.  His  officers  and  soldiers,  accus- 
tomed to  frontier  hardships  and  dan- 
gers, were  eager  to  carry  Malden  by 
assault,  and  advance  to  meet  the  British 
forces  en  route  from  Niagara  for  its 
relief.  They  felt  no  hesitation  in  meet- 
ing the  British  in  open  fight,  and  would 
have  had  the  choice  of  position  in  the 


event  of  a battle.  But  Hull  would  not 
listen  to  any  such  aggressive  proposi- 
tions. On  July  29  he  received  notice 
of  the  surrender  of  Mackinaw  to  the 
British,  and  appears  to  have  been  un- 
necessarily disturbed  thereat.  During 
the  first  week  in  August  a messenger 
arrived  from  Captain  Henry  Brush,  then 
at  the  Raisin  river,  with  two  hundred 
volunteers  from  Chillicothe,  one  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle,  and  other  supplies 
forwarded  by  Governor  Meigs  of  Ohio, 
desiring  an  escort  to  Detroit,  as  they 
were  threatened  by  a large  body  of 
Indians  and  feared  to  enter  the  heavy 
timber,  anticipating  an  ambush.  Hull 
directed  Captain  Van  Horn  to  cross  to 
Detroit  with  two  hundred  men  and  go 
to  Brush’s  relief.  This  was  the  third 
great  bldnder  of  the  campaign,  the  loss 
of  the  Cuyahoga  being  the  first  and  the 
failure  to  capture  Malden  the  second. 
If  Brush’s  two  hundred  men  were  in 
peril,  would  not  Van  Horn’s  two  hundred 
men  be  in  equal  peril  in  going  to  their 
relief?  Had  Hull  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  two  hundred  men  under  Van 
Horn  could  drive  off  the  savages  with 
any  greater  ease  than  the  two  hundred 
men  under  Brush  ? What  Brush  needed 
was  a force  strong  enough  to  whip  or 
intimidate  the  Indians  before  effecting 
a junction  with  him.  The  probability 
was  that  a less  force  would  not  be  able 
to  join  him.  Van  Horn  was  ambushed 
before  he  got  half  way  to  the  Raisin, 
although  he  exercised  the  greatest  pre- 
caution. He  was  attacked  by  an  over- 
whelming force  of  Indians  and  British 
soldiers  along  what  is  now  the  road 
from  Gibraltar  to  Flat  Rock,  near  the 
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village  of  Rockwood,  and  retreated  to 
Ecorse  with  a loss  of  nearly  fifty  killed 
and  wounded. 

Meanwhile  Hull  learned  that  General 
Brock  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of 
Malden,  and  on  August  8 precipitately 
recrossed  the  river  to  Detroit.  On  the 
same  day,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his 
colonels,  Hull  dispatched  Colonel  Miller 
with  six  hundred  troops  to  the  relief  of 
Brush,  which  should  have  been  done  in 
the  first  place.  He  was  attacked  near 
the  present  village  of  Trenton  by  the 
same  force  that  had  repulsed  Van  Horn, 
but  gave  the  British  and  their  savage 
allies  a lesson  that  might  have  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  whole  campaign  had 
it  been  followed  up.  But  on  the  heels 
of  his  brilliant  fight,  Miller  was  per- 
emptorily ordered  to  return  with  his 
troops,  leaving  Brush,  his  volunteers, 
cattle  and  necessary  supplies  to  their 
fate.  This  was  blunder  number  four, 
if  indeed  the  evacuation  of  Canada 
should  not  take  precedence.  On  August 
13  General  Brock  marched  his  army  to 
a point  opposite  the  fort,  and  made 
preparations  to  bombard  the  town.  On 
the  fourteenth  Hull  remembered  Brush 
again,  and  sent  Colonels  Cass  and 
McArthur  to  his  relief  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  by  way  of 
the  ford  at  Flat  Rock  so  as  to  avoid 
the  enemy  further  down  the  river. 
They  became  mired  in  the  swamps 
north  of  Flat  Rock,  failed  in  their  mis- 
sion, and  got  back  to  Detroit  just  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  capitulation. 
Brock’s  artillery  bombarded  the  town 
without  doing  much  damage  on  the  fif- 
teenth, and  Hull  was  summoned  to  sur- 


render, which  he  declined  to  do.  On 
the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  the  British 
troops  crossed  over  from  Sandwich  to 
Springwells,  without  an  opposing  shot 
being  fired,  Hull  absolutely  refusing,  as 
he  had  done  the  day  before,  to  permit 
his  troops  to  make  any  resistance.  Two 
shots  were  fired  into  the  fort,  killing 
several  soldiers  and  civilians,  when  the 
white  flag  was  raised  by  Hull’s  son,  and 
the  disgrace  was  completed.  An  Ameri- 
can army,  in  an  intrenched  position, 
well  supplied  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, had  surrendered  to  a British  force 
but  little  superior  to  their  own  in  num- 
ber, without  striking  a blow  ! — Hull’s 
crowning  act  of  folly. 

Hull  has  been  loudly  accused  of  treach- 
ery and  cowardice  as  well  as  incapacity 
in  this  campaign.  All  the  known  facts 
in  the  case  are  so  easily  accounted  for 
on  the  theory  of  incompetence  and 
timidity — a timidity  that  is  not  exactly 
personal  cowardice — that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  accusing  him  of  anything 
worse.  He  was  old.  He  had  outlived 
his  fighting  qualities.  His  daughter  and 
her  child  were  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  the  situation.  The  people  whom  he 
had  governed  for  years  and  sincerely 
loved  were  in  danger  of  being  killed  by 
British  lead  and  steel,  and  scalped  by 
Tecumseh’s  warriors.  He  had  bad 
dreams  and  became  nervous.  He  had 
no  heart  in  the  business  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  less,  if  possible,  at  the  con- 
clusion. This  would  be  all  that  the 
records  require  to  be  said  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  his  conduct  of  the 
campaign  has  been  defended  as  wise 
and  soldierly  in  all  respects.  We  might 
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ignore  the  court-martial  which  found 
him  guilty  of  everything  bad  in  a soldier 
except  treason,  but  the  logic  of  the  facts 
cannot  be  ignored,  and  the  soldierly 
qualities  of  two  thousand  Americans 
cannot  be  impeached  without  denial  in 
order  that  the  record  of  one  may  be 
cleared  of  its  imperfections.  It  is 
claimed  in  Hull’s  defense  that  he  was 
short  of  provisions  and  could  not  long 
have  held  out,  but  Cass,  and  McArthur, 
and  Miller  and  the  rank  and  file  knew 
all  about  the  state  of  the  larder  and  ad- 
vised an  aggressive  policy.  A good 
way  to  have  got  provisions  would  have 
been  to  take  them  from  the  British  by 
force,  although  it  is  not  in  evidence 
that  they  had  any  to  spare.  The  prime 
duty  of  a soldier  is  to  fight  when  occa- 
sion offers.  Hull  was  given  command 
of  an  army  to  fight  with,  not  to  surren- 
der, except  in  dire  extremity,  which  had 
not  overtaken  him  when  he  yielded  up 
his  sword.  His  first  duty  was  to  whip 
the  British  if  he  could.  Hp  did  not 
make  an  effort  in  that  direction.  If  he 
could  not  defeat  them,  it  was  his  duty 
to  cripple  them  all  he  could,  in  order 
that  their  conquest  might  be  easier  for 
those  who  might  succeed  him.  He  did 
not  strike  them  a blow.  It  was  his  im- 
perative duty  to  prevent  them,  if  possi- 
ble, from  planting  their  colors  on 
American  soil.  His  whole  conduct  was 
an  invitation  for  them  to  cross.  It  was 
his  duty  to  give  ear  to  the  voice  of  the 
tried  and  valiant  officers  of  his  regi- 
ments. He  treated  them  as  if  they 
were  children.  His  whole  campaign 
was  a series  of  inexcusable  blunders. 
He  did  nothing  right.  He  was  afraid 


of  an  Indian  massacre,  ’tis  said.  The 
women  of  Detroit  were  not.  It  is  in 
evidence  that  they  reviled  him  when  the 
redcoats  marched  inside  the  stockade. 
Every  consideration  of  fidelity,  honor, 
valor,  demanded  that,  before  he  trailed 
the  flag  of  his  country  in  the  dust, 
the  streets  of  the  town  should  have 
run  with  patriotic  blood  shed  in  its  de- 
fense. There  never  was  a time  after 
Hull  arrived  in  Detroit  when  signal 
defeat  of  the  enemy  was  not  possible 
under  a brave  and  energetic  leader. 
For  him  to  attempt  to  run  a campaign 
with  a few  hundred  men  on  either  side, 
on  the  theories  of  scientific  warfare  in 
a settled  country,  as  he  attempted  to 
do,  was  as  absurd  as  to  conduct  a prize 
fight  in  accordance  with  Von  Moltke’s 
tactics.  The  rules  that  necessarily  ap- 
ply in  the  handling  of  great  armies  had 
little  force  in  this  case.  The  situation 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  Napoleonic  tactics,  which  must  be 
relied  upon  in  border  warfare.  The 
women  and  children  of  Detroit  made 
sport  of  the  British  cannon  balls  which 
flew  over  their  domiciles  on  the  fifteenth, 
and  wept  when  the  British  ensign  was 
run  up  the  flagstaff  of  the  fort  on  the 
sixteenth.  The  surrender  was  a blot  on 
the  fair  name  of  American  arms,  and 
the  attempts  to  obliterate  it  with  white- 
wash only  make  it  appear  more  vivid. 

THE  FRENCHTOWN  INFAMY. 

The  disgrace  of  Hull’s  surrender  was 
destined  to  be  offset,  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  by  an  outrage  that  caused  pat- 
riot blood  to  boil  with  justifiable  indig- 
nation and  which  has  forever  dimmed 
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the  glory  of  British  arms — before  the 
struggle  for  the  Northwest  territory  was 
ended.  The  American  government 
made  active  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1813.  General  Harrison  had 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  West,  with 
headquarters  first  at  Franklinton,  Ohio, 
and  later  at  Sandusky.  General  Dear- 
born was  in  command  of  a considerable 
force  on  the  Niagara  river,  and  General 
Hampton  led  the  northern  division,  on 
Lake  Champlain.  The  intention  was  to 
invade  and  capture  Canada,  and  in  that 
way  settle  British  pretensions  to  territory 
west  of  the  lakes.  Harrison  ordered 
General  Winchester  from  Fort  Defiance 
with  one  thousand  men  to  take  up  a 
position  on  the  Raisin  river,  which  was 
accomplished,  on  January  19,  1813. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sec- 
ond, he  was  surprised  by  a greatly 
superior  force  of  British  and  Indians 
under  General  Proctor,  with  several 
pieces  of  artillery.  Winchester  was  cap- 
tured at  Colonel  Navarre’s  house,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  early  in  the  fight. 
Colonel  Lewis  and  Major  Madison  then 
conducted  the  defense.  The  Americans 
were  completely  routed.  They  fought 
desperately  for-  a time,  but  the  odds  were 
too  great.  Completely  surrounded  and 
exposed  to  a galling  fire,  they  were  shot 
down  by  scores  and  the  battle  soon  be- 
came a butchery.  Seeing  the  futility  of 
further  resistance,  General  Winchester 
sent  an  order  to  Madison  and  Lewis  to 
surrender.  This  they  refused  to  do 
until  it  was  stipulated  by  Proctor  that  the 
wounded  should  be  transferred  to  Mal- 
den in  sleighs  and  the  prisoners  pro- 
tected from  the  Indians.  In  forming  an 


estimate  of  what  followed  the  surrender, 
and  British  responsibility  therefor,  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  such  a 
pledge  was  asked  and  given,  or  not. 
Under  the  rules  of  warfare  they  were 
entitled  to  all  that  was  asked,  without 
stipulation.  General  Proctor  returned 
with  the  main  body  of  his  force  in  the  di- 
rection of  Malden,  leaving  a small  num- 
ber in  charge  of  the  wounded  prisoners 
who  still  remained  at  Frenchtown. 
At  Stony  creek,  two  hundred  or  more 
of  the  Indians  withdrew  from  Proctor’s 
army,  returned  to  Frenchtown  and  mas- 
sacred all  that  remained  of  Winchester’s 
gallant  Kentuckian  votunteers,  and 
burned  the  village.  It  has  been  charged 
that  Proctor  instigated  the  massacre. 
There  is  no  just  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  did  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
was  a brave  soldier  himself,  and  it  is  in- 
credible that  so  gallant  an  officer  could 
be  guilty  of  such  inhumanity.  But  he 
was  guilty  of  criminal  neglect  in  not 
absolutely  assuring  the  safety  of  the 
conquered  from  the  tomahawks  and 
scalping  knives  of  his  savage  allies.  It 
is  no  defense  that  he  did  not  suspect  any 
such  awful  consequences  of  his  indiffer- 
ence. He  knew  what  devilish  atrocities 
the  Indians  were  capable  of,  and  he  was 
in  honor  and  in  duty  bound  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  that  their  blood- 
thirstiness had  no  opportunity  for  exer- 
cise on  the  helpless,  unarmed  prisoners 
who  relied  upon  his  protection.  Thus 
ended  the  last  attempt  to  recapture 
Detroit  by  way  of  the  Maumee  and  the 
Raisin.  General  Harrison  built  Fort 
Meigs,  on  the  Maumee ; successfully 
resisted  a siege  by  Proctor  with  one 
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thousand  regulars  and  militia  and  one 
thousand  two  hundred  Indians ; at- 
tacked the  enemy  and  drove  them  off, 
when  reinforced  by  General  Clay  with 
eight  hundred  Kentuckians ; pursued 
Proctor  and  the  Indians,  and  was  am- 
bushed by  Tecumseli,  sustaining  a severe 
loss,  and  returned  to  Sandusky  without 
having  accomplished  anything  in  the 
campaign  commensurate  with  the  loss 
his  army  suffered.  But  he  never  in  the 
course  of  the  summer’s  campaign  missed 
a chance  to  find  and  fight  the  foe. 

THE  DISGRACE  WIPED  OUT. 

Meanwhile  a fleet  was  being  built  and 
equipped  at  Erie,  and  about  the  first  of 
September,  1813,  it  left  the  harbor  at 
Erie,  under  command  of  Commodore 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  to  court  an  en- 
counter with  the  fleet  commanded  by 
Commodore  Barclay,  which  had  prac- 
tically commanded  the  situation  at  De- 
troit as  well  as  on  the  lake,  and  had 
thus  far  rendered  American  efforts  to 
retrieve  Hull’s  loss  abortive.  Perry 
was  restrained  by  none  of  Hull’s 
timidity.  He  was  not  afraid  to  shoot 
for  fear  that  somebody  might  be  killed 
or  drowned.  He  did  not  stop  to  figure 
up  how  many  widows  and  orphans 
might  be  made  by  a bloody  contest 
with  British  valor  on  its  native  element. 
His  object  was  to  destroy  Barclay’s 
fleet  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  trans- 
fer of  Harrison’s  rapidly  accumulating 
army  at  Sandusky  to  Malden  or  Detroit 
by  water ; and  how  heroically  he  did  it 
on  the  memorable  thirteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, off  Put-in-Bay,  is  so  well  written  in 
all  the  histories  and  readers  in  the  pub- 


lic schools  of  America  that  it  only  need 
be  referred  to  here  to  indicate  its  con- 
sequences. 

As  soon  as  Perry  had  patched  up 
his  fleet  after  the  memorable  engage- 
ment, he  conveyed  General  Harrison 
and  an  army  of  twenty-five  hundred 
men  from  Sandusky  to  the  Canadian 
shore  below  Malden.  Previous  to  de- 
parture from  Sandusky,  Harrison  or- 
dered Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson, 
then  at  Fort  Meigs  with  eleven  hundred 
cavalry,  to  hasten  to  Detroit  and  effect 
a junction  with  the  main  body  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Canada.  Without  wait- 
ing for  him,  Harrison  moved  upon  Mal- 
den, which  was  evacuated  by  Proctor 
who  retreated  to  Sandusky,  and  on  Har- 
rison’s approach  withdrew  in  the  direc- 
tion ol  the  Thames,  seeking  a position 
that  suited  him  to  give  battle.  On 
September  30,  Colonel  Johnson  dashed 
into  Detroit  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants, 
crossed  over  into  Canada  at  once, 
joined  Harrison  on  October  1,  and  on 
the  fifth  they  attacked  Proctor  at  the 
Moravian  towns  on  the  Thames,  eighty 
miles  from  Detroit. 

Proctor’s  force  consisted  of  nine  hun- 
dred British  troops,  and  fifteen  hundred 
Indians  under  the  command  of  Te- 
cumseh,  and  the  ground  for  the  battle 
was  of  his  own  selection.  Harrison  and 
Johnson  had  no  fears  of  being  scalped 
by  Indians.  They  gave  themselves  no 
concern  about  provisions.  They  were 
there  to  avenge  the  disgrace  of  August 
16,  1812,  and  the  Frenchtown  infamy, 
and  they  went  about  the  work  with  as 
much  precision  and  confidence  as  if  the 
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movement  simply  contemplated  a dress 
parade.  Even  Proctor,  who  occupied, 
relatively,  Hull’s  position  on  August  16, 
1812,  had  gallantry  enough  to  make  a 
good  fight.  Johnson  changed  and  broke 
the  British  centre,  killed  Tecumseh  with 
his  own  hand,  and  scattered  the  redmen. 
Proctor  and  a few  of  his  followers  fled 
precipitately.  The  Americans  seized 
his  camp  equipage  and  artillery,  and 
made  prisoners  of  the  regulars  and  militia 
who  were  too  obstinate  to  run,  and 
Detroit  was  freed  from  occupancy  by 
the  hated  redcoats.  From  that  day  to 
this  no  foreign  foe  has  ever  menaced  her 
peace  or  safety. 

Perry’s  victory  and  Harrison’s  bril- 
liant campaign  wiped  out  the  stain  of 
Hull’s  surrender,  restored  and  estab- 
lished the  geographical  frontier  of  the 
northwest,  did  much  to  bring  about  an 
early  and  honorable  peace,  assured 
peace  for  generations  to  come  to  the 


subject  of  these  sketches,  and  contrib- 
uted in  no  small  degree  to  placing 
Richard  M.  Johnson  in  the  vice-presi- 
dential chair  and  William  Henry  Harri- 
son in  the  only  higher  position  possible 
to  an  American  citizen.  Detroit  was 
now  freed  from  war’s  alarms,  but  was  in 
danger  of  total  collapse  as  an  organized 
town,  like  a convalescing  patient  from 
whom  the  fever  has  just  departed. 
What  little  business  and  agriculture 
had  heretofore  been  enjoyed  were  par- 
alyzed, and  the  inhabitants  had  to  call 
on  the  government  for  food  for  them- 
selves and  hundreds  of  starving  Indians 
in  the  vicinity.  Their  evil  case  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  congress, 
and  some  relief  was  afforded,  but  it  was 
two  years  at  least  before  the  town  re- 
covered from  the  nervous,  physical,  com- 
mercial, political  and  industrial  shocks 
it  had  sustained. 

Henry  A.  Griffin. 
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This  is  not  in-  the  most  complete  sense 
of  the  word  a history,  and  cannot  be 
considered  by  the  same  standard  of 
criticism  that  one  would  use  in  estimat- 
ing the  works  of  Bancroft  or  McMaster. 
The  period  from  1855  to  1885  covers 
the  most  important  events  in  our  history 
since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
and  Washington’s  administration,  and 
while  the  military  operations,  the  action 
of  congress,  the  affairs  of  government 
and  the  contest  of  political  parties  are 


related  with  more  or  less  detail,  but  one 
chapter,  the  last,  is  devoted  to  the  ma- 
terial progress  in  the  three  decades. 
This  chapter  is  simply  an  analysis  of  the 
tenth  census,  an  account  of  the  different 
modes  of  making  the  enumeration  that 
have  prevailed,  and  of  the  progress  and 
improvement  in  legislation  thereto.  It 
is  interesting  enough  in  its  way,  but 
fails  to  present  strikingly  our  wonderful 
material  growth.  For  example,  no  his- 
tory would  be  complete  that  did  not 
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mention  the  substitution  of  steel  rails 
for  iron  and  trace  the  great  results  which 
have  proceeded  from  the  discovery  of 
the  process  of  making  Bessemer  steel. 
No  interest  is  as  important  in  this  coun- 
try as  that  of  rail  transportation.  We 
are  a traveling  people,  and  comfort  and 
safety  in  making  long  land  business  and 
pleasure  journeys  are  essential  to  our 
welfare.  Moreover  cheap  rail  transpor- 
tation has  made  the  settlement  of  the  far 
west  possible  in  affording  an  outlet  for 
its  farm  produce  and  in  bringing  to  the 
door  of  the  western  farmer  eastern  mer- 
chandise at  a cost  that  has  prevented 
the  rate  of  living  from  becoming  exces- 
sively high.  That  this  has  been  effected 
we  owe  above  all  to  steel  rails.  When 
we  are  told  that  railroads  can  do  as  well 
in  1885  if  they  get  twelve  cents  per 
bushel  for  hauling  grain  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  as  they  did  in  1872,  when 
the  tariff  was  thirty-nine  cents  per 
bushel,  we  begin  to  appreciate  what  a 
wonderful  change  there  has  been  in  rail 
transportation.  It  would,  moreover,  be 
interesting  to  trace  the  effect  that  the 
cheap  land  carriage  in  this  country  has 
had  in  lowering  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  all  over  the  world.  Nor  does 
the  author  have  anything  to  say  of  the 
changes  in  manners,  of  the  growth  of 
culture,  refinement  and  luxury,  of  the 
improvement  in  cooking  at  the  public 
hostleries,  of  the  decline  of  the  lecture 
system  and  the  rise  of  the  theatre,  of  the 
reform  of  educational  methods  and  of 
the  literature  of  the  period.  And  yet 
all  these  go  to  make  up  the  annals  of 
these  three  decades.  The  author  with 
great  propriety  therefore  does  not  call 


his  book  a history,  but  entitles  it 
‘ Personal  and  Historical  Memoirs  of 
Events  Preceding,  During  and  Since 
the  American  Civil  War,’  and  as  such 
must  the  work  be  judged. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  oratorical. 
It  was  once  the  fashion  of  writers  to  ex- 
press their  ideas  in  long  involved  sen- 
tences and  attach  to  their  main  clause 
a number  of  correlative  phrases,  so  that 
it  was  no  small  labor  for  the  reader  to 
understand  what  was  intended  to  be 
conveyed.  But  under  the  guidance  of 
the  best  masters  of  English,  and  from 
the  study  of  the  artistic  methods  of  the 
French,  it  has  become  the  aim  of  a 
writer  to  indicate  his  meaning  in  the 
clearest  manner  possible,  and  thus  the 
use  of  short  sentences  has  come  in  vogue. 
This  was  not,  however,  accomplished 
without  some  opposition  by  the  adher- 
ents of  the  old  method,  for  Macaulay 
somewhere  mentions  that  there  are  peo- 
ple who  do  not  believe  that  anything 
which  is  clear  can  be  profound.  Mr. 
Cox  has  carried  the  fashion  of  short 
sentences  to  the  extreme,  the  consequent 
repetition  of  the  subject  makes  the  read- 
ing of  many  of  his  pages  tiresome,  and 
one  cannot  help  wishing  that  he  had 
made  a less  sparing  use  of  his  “ ands,” 
“buts,”  and  other  connectives  that  may 
be  employed  to  produce  an  easy  and 
natural  flow  of  language. 

In  the  narrative  the  chronological 
order  has  not  been  followed  in  the  re- 
lation of  events,  but  one  subject  has 
generally  been  exhausted  before  entering 
upon  the  consideration  of  a different 
topic.  This  method  is,  of  course,  that 
followed  by  the  best  historical  writers, 
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but  there  seems  to  have  been  a lack  of 
system  in  the  arrangement  of  the  author’s 
material,  so  that  there  is  some  repetition 
that  might  have  been  avoided  by  a care- 
ful and  thorough  revision.  This  perhaps 
only  goes  to  show  that  it  is  a difficult  task 
to  be  a successful  and  active  congressman 
and  at  the  same  time  a correct  author. 
Nevertheless  the  book  is  well  worth 
reading,  and,  while  from  the  bias  of  the 
author  it  is  hardly  the  work  that  a father 
would  put  into  the  hands  of  his  son  in 
order  that  he  might  get  right  notions  of 
the  struggle  between  the  states,  yet  those 
who  are  well  grounded  in  the  true  faith 
as  to  the  cause  and  import  of  the  civil 
war,  will  find  it  instructive  as  well  as  en- 
tertaining. And  this  is  no  more  than  we 
should  expect  from  the  public  position 
and  intellectual  acquirements  of  the 
author.  A member  of  congress  for 
twenty-four  years,  occupying  a promi- 
nent position  first  in  Ohio  and  then  in 
New  York,  and  treating  of  a great  theme 
could  hardly  fail  to  add  something  that 
was  valuable  and  much  that  was  inter- 
esting to  this  great  epoch  of  our  history. 
Mr.  Cox  indeed  is  much  better  qualified 
for  the  work  than  many  public  men,  as 
it  is  by  no  means  his  first  essay  in 
authorship. 

In  one  respect  there  is  a striking 
similarity  of  this  book  to  Mr.  Blaine’s. 
The  author  has  a good  word  for  nearly 
every  public  man  he  mentions.  Cal- 
houn is  “ that  great  and  good  man.”  A 
speech  of  William  L.  Yancy  is  a “ splen- 
did effort  of  the  Southern  Demosthenes.” 
George  E.  Pugh  is  “ a rare  logician.” 
Caleb  Cushing  is  “ the  elegant  casuist.” 
Crittenden’s  “ eloquence  was  Cicero- 


nian.” Of  Jefferson  Davis  he  says  : 
“ Remembering  his  personal  courtesy, 
his  urbane  and  dignified  manners,  his 
silvery  oratory,  his  undaunted  courage 
as  a soldier  and  honesty  as  a man,  the 
historian  of  this  eventful  epoch  (1860- 
61) — in  which  madness  ruled  in  the 
most  sedate  counsels — cannot  fail  to 
recall  much  to  the  credit  of  this  leader 
of  the  Southern  people.”  Of  Senator 
Wigfall  of  Texas,  we  are  told  : “He 
was  bitter  at  times,  as  well  as  classical, 
in  his  denunciations.  Yet  much  of  his 
strong  talk  and  eccentric  conduct  was 
more  than  compensated  for  by  great 
and  generous  qualities  of  heart.”  Robert 
E.  Toombs  was  “a  man  of  commanding 
person,  reminding  one  of  Mirabeau. 
Bating  his  broad  Africanese  dialect,  he 
was  fiercely  eloquent  in  the  epigram- 
matic force  of  his  expression.”  Robert 
E.  Lee  “ in  many  attributes  resembled 
the  Father  of  our  Country.”  These 
are,  perhaps,  extreme  instances,  but  in 
very  much  the  same  strain  he  passes  in 
review  the  prominent  Northern  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  many  of  his  characterizations 
are  just,  but  such  universal  lavish  praise 
is  apt  to  lose  its  value  when  applied  to 
any  particular  well-deserving  person. 
The  reason  of  this  tendency  common  to 
both  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Cox  is  prob- 
ably this.  When  the  congressional  his- 
torian comes  to  draw  pen  portraits  of 
the  men  of  his  time,  a crowd  of  personal 
recollections  and  social  amenities  will 
interfere  to  modify  what  might  other- 
wise have  been  a harsh  judgment  on 
their  public  career.  Anyone  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  eulogies 
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which  have  been  delivered  in  Congress 
on  the  death  of  some  member,  who  has 
not  been  distinguished  for  more  than 
ordinary  ability  or  virtue,  will  not  be 
surprised  to  see  in  some  degree  the 
same  spirit  shown  in  the  congressional 
manner  of  historical  composition.  It  is 
true  that  this  goes  to  show  a kind  fel- 
low feeling  and  agreeable  intercourse 
between  our  legislators  and  is  deserving 
of  praise,  but  the  relation  of  historical 
events  influenced  by  such  sentiments  is 
not  true  history.  This  is  one  reason 
why  history  can  generally  be  written 
more  impartially  a generation  or  more 
after  the  events  than  at  the  time.  Gib- 
bon, for  instance,  would  have  written  a 
very  poor  account  of  England  during 
the  American  war,  for  he  was  a great 
admirer  of  Lord  North,  and  indebted 
to  him  for  a lucrative  and  easy  position, 
but  he  gave  us  a history  of  Rome  that 
has  stood  the  test  of  a hundred  years 
of  criticism. 

We  may  be  sure  that  no  critical  his- 
torian will  write  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  the 
kindly  words  that  Mr.  Cox  has  used. 
Davis  and  the  senatorial  clique  had  in 
the  winter  of  1860-61  the  destiny  of  the 
South  in  their  hands.  We  all  know  how 
badly  they  used  their  power  and  how 
stupid  they  were  in  their  calculation  of 
the  chances  of  war.  After  the  secession 
of  South  Carolina  the  North  was  disposed 
to  make  a fair  compromise  and  many 
Republicans  were  willing  to  give  up 
something  of  what  they  had  gained  in 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  election.  Congress  passed 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  which 
provided  that,  “ No  amendment  shall  be 
made  to  the  constitution  which  will 


authorize  or  give  to  congress  the  power 
to  abolish  or  interfere,  within  any  state, 
with  the  domestic  institutions  thereof, 
including  that  of  persons  held  to  labor 
or  service  by  the  laws  of  said  state.” 
No  answer  could  have  been  more  com- 
plete to  the  charge  extensively  circulated 
throughout  the  South  that  the  victorious 
party  proposed  to  meddle  with  slavery 
in  the  states.  As  shrewd  politicians, 
Davis  and  the  senatorial  clique  were 
justified  in  trying  to  obtain  the  most 
liberal  concessions  for  their  section,  but 
as  wise  and  far-seeing  men,  when  they 
had  obtained  the  utmost  that  the  com- 
pliant North  would  yield,  they  should 
have  accepted  the  terms  and  kept  their 
states  in  the  Union.  It  will  ever  be  the 
ground  of  a severe  indictment  by  the 
South  against  their  representatives  at 
Washington  that,  having  the  game  in 
their  own  hands,  they  played  the  cards 
badly.  The  South  can  charge  them  with 
their  impoverishment,  and  ought  never 
to  forget  that  personal  ambition  rather 
than  the  highest  welfare  of  their  states 
governed  their  leaders  in  the  guidance 
of  their  action.  It  was  the  old  story  of 
preferring  rather  “ to  reign  in  hell  than 
to  serve  in  heaven.”  It  was  assuredly 
a senseless  idea  to  base  their  course  on 
the  supposition  that  9,000,000  people 
devoted  entirely  to  agriculture  would 
succeed  in  a war  with  19,000,000  who 
were  an  industrial  as  well  as  an  agricul- 
tural nation  (for  the  3,000,000  popu- 
lation of  the  border  states  could  at  best 
only  be  counted  as  neutral). 

Mr.  Cox  says  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  failure  of  the  Crittenden  compro- 
mise belongs  to  the  Republicans.  It 
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was  the  only  one  of  the  various  schemes 
proposed  that  could  have  arrested  the 
struggle.  It  would  have  had  great  effect 
in  moderating  the  southern  excitement. 
Davis,  Toombs  and  others  of  the  Gulf 
states  would  have  accepted  it.  In  this 
connection  the  author  says  : 

It  is  not  an  open  question  whether  it  was  wise  then 
to  offer  accommodations.  It  may  not  be  profitable 
now  to  ask  whether  the  thousands  of  old  and  young 
men,  whose  bodies  were  maimed  or  whose  bones  are 
decaying  under  the  sod  of  the  South,  and  the  heavy 
load  of  public  debt  under  which  the  people  sweated 
and  toiled,  had  compensation  in  an  established  order 
without  negro  slavery. 

Mr.  Cox  means  that  the  Crittenden 
compromise  ought  to  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Republicans.  The  main 
points  of  the  Crittenden  resolutions  were 
that  they  established  the  old  Missouri 
compromise  line  which  would  have 
made  New  Mexico  and  Indian  slave 
territories ; took  away  the  power  of 
congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia  without  the  consent 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia ; provided 
some  stringent  regulations  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  fugitive  slave  act,  and 
as  a concession  to  the  North  amended 
the  law  of  1850  in  one  respect.  By  its 
provision  when  a commissioner  adjudged 
the  negro  brought  before  him  a slave, 
his  fee  was  ten  dollars,  but  if  he  decided 
him  a freeman,  he  received  only  five 
dollars.  Mr.  Crittenden  proposed  that 
the  fee  should  be  the  same  in  each  case. 
But  the  acceptance  of  the  Crittenden 
compromise  by  the  Republicans  would 
have  given  away  everything  for  which 
they  had  contended.  If  ever  a political 
party  fought  a campaign  for  pure  una- 
dulterated principle,  the  Republicans  did 


in  i860.  Starting  with  the  strong  affirma- 
tion that  slavery  was  an  evil,  believing 
with  Seward  that  there  was  an  “ irre- 
pressible conflict  between  freedom  and 
slavery,”  and  with  Lincoln  that  “ a 
house  divided  against  itself  could  not 
stand,”  they  maintained  firmly  that 
congress  should  prohibit  slavery  in  all 
the  territories.  Opposed  to  them  was 
the  Breckinbridge  party,  who  claimed 
from  congress  the  same  protection  to 
slaves  in  the  territories  that  was  ac- 
corded to  all  other  kinds  of  property. 
Occupying  a middle  position  were  the 
supporters  of  Douglas — one  of  which 
was  Mr.  Cox — whose  position  was  that 
the  question  of  slavery  should  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  themselves,  or  as  their  stand- 
ard-bearer put  it,  “he  did  not  care 
whether  slavery  was  voted  up  or  down,” 
so  long  as  the  people  of  each  particular 
territory  determined  the  matter.  On 
their  platform,  which  was  thoroughly 
discussed  in  all  the  free  states,  the  Re- 
publicans elected  their  candidate.  To 
accept  the  Crittenden  compromise  was 
to  sacrifice  their  dearest  principle,  and 
would  have  demonstrated  that  the  party 
had  no  reason  for  existence.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  with  the  clear  head  that  actu- 
ated all  his  utterances,  wrote  to  E.  B. 
Washburne,  December  13,  i860  : 

^Prevent  as  far  as  possible  any  of  our  friends  from 
demoralizing  themselves  and  our  cause  by  entertain- 
ing propositions  for  a compromise  of  any  sort  on 
slavery  extension.  There  is  no  possible  compro- 
mise upon  it  but  which  puts  us  under  again  and  all 
our  work  to  do  over  again.  Whether  it  be  a Mis- 
souri line  or  Eli  Thayer  Popular  Sovereignty,  it  is 
all  the  same.  Let  either  be  done  and  immediately 

* North  America  Review,  November,  1885. 
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filibustering  and  extending  slavery  recommences. 
On  that  point  hold  firm  as  a chain  of  steel. 

Nor  was  this  advice  unnecessary,  for, 
as  in  1850,  strong  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  by  the  commercial  classes  on 
congress  to  do  almost  anything  to  avoid 
an  open  rupture,  and  the  feeling  was 
widely  extended  that  something  ought 
to  be  patched  up  which  would  save  the 
Union  and  prevent  business  from  being 
paralyzed.  That  under  this  influence 
some  Republicans  were  ready  to  barter 
away  their  principles  is  well  known,  but 
it  will  ever  remain  to  their  credit  that 
their  leaders  held  firmly  to  their  funda- 
mental doctrine  and  prevented  the  en- 
actment of  the  Crittenden  compromise 
measures. 

In  attempting  to  forecast  what  will  be 
the  final  judgment  of  history  on  these 
events,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  who 
will  be  the  men  that  will  make  up  the 
estimate  of  posterity.  Men  born  since 
the  close  of  the  war  will  vote  at  the  next 
presidential  election,  and  in  a genera- 
tion from  now  all  who  took  any  active 
part  in  the  contest  will  have  passed 
away.  When  the  simple  naked  facts 
are  presented,  when  it  is  shown  that 
Davis  and  his  clique  fostered  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Union  in  order  that,  as 
they  vainly  and  foolishly  thought,  they 
might  have  better  protection  for  their 
institution  of  property  in  their  fellow 
man,  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  what 
will  be  the  judgment  of  the  future  gen- 
erations ? The  spirit  of  history  will 
show  them  on  the  one  side  slavery  and 
on  the  other  freedom — and  in  Jefferson 
Davis  will  be  seen  the  incarnation  of 
slavery.  No  “ personal  courtesy,”  no 


“urbane  manners,”  no  “silvery  oratory,” 
will  in  any  degree  mitigate  this  fact ; that 
Davis  was  in  church  when  Lee  sent 
word  that  he  could  no  longer  hold 
Richmond,  will  not  be  remembered  to 
his  credit.  For  the  officers  and  soldiers 
who  fought  so  bravely  for  an  unjust  and 
doomed  cause,  the  feeling  shown  at 
General  Grant’s  funeral  demonstrates 
that  now,  towards  them  only,  the  kind- 
liest feelings  prevail,  but  the  man  who 
was  the  head  and  front  of  the  rebellion 
can  only  go  down  into  history  as  a more 
infamous  conspirator  than  Aaron  Burr, 
and  as  representing,  in  a century  of 
progress  and  light,  the  principles  of 
darkness  and  oppression. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  wait 
for  the  judgment  of  posterity  to  hold 
tenaciously  the  opinion  that  the  Repub- 
licans were  clearly  in  the  right  when 
they  refused,  in  the  winter  of  1860-61, 
to  make  any  compromise  on  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  territories.  Public 
sentiment  in  the  North  is  pretty  well 
settled  on  that  point.  The  only  excuse 
for  alluding  to  the  question  is  from  the 
position  taken  by  some  distinguished 
writers,  of  whom  Mr.  Cox  is  one  ex- 
ample and  George  T.  Curtis,  in  his 
‘ Life  of  James  Buchanan,’  another. 
These  two  men  magnify  all  the  evils  of 
the  war,  and,  while  admitting  slavery  to 
have  been  a great  wrong,  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  the  belief  that  the  results 
of  the  war  were  worth  all  that  it  cost. 
Some  good  people,  who  share  these 
ideas,  are  fond  of  figuring  how  much 
would  have  been  saved  had  we  paid  the 
South  for  all  their  slaves  and  avoided 
the  fratricidal  contest.  Mr.  Cox  shows 
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the  war  expenditure  to  have  been  over 
$6}ooo,ooo,ooo,  and  the  indirect  losses, 
without  taking  into  account  the  value 
of  slave  property,  increased  the  total 
national  loss  to  nearly  $11,000,000,000 
(p.  217).  Senator  Brown  of  Mississippi 
claimed,  in  1861,  that  the  value  of 
the  slaves  and  property  dependent  on 
the  existence  of  the  institution  was 
$4,000,000,000.  It  requires  no  argument 
to  be  convinced  that  an  expenditure 
of  $4,000,000,000  is  better  than  one 
of  $11,000,000,000,  provided  the  same 
results  are  accomplished.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  by  no  means  a practical  one.  In 
1861  the  proposition  to  have  incurred  a 
national  tax  to  pay  the  South  for  their 
slaves,  would  have  staggered  the  North. 
Nor  would  the  South  have  accepted  the 
proffer.  No  one  can  understand  the 
cause  of  the  war,  unless  he  appreciates 
that  the  peculiar  institution  had  devel- 
oped a pure  aristocracy,  whose  exist- 
ence depended  on  slave  labor.  The 
government  of  the  southern  states  was 
that  of  an  oligarchy.  Of  all  systems 
none  are  more  selfish,  and  all  history 
goes  to  show  that  rarely  has  an  aristoc- 
racy given  up  the  very  base  of  their 
being,  except  through  the  shock  of  civil 
war.  Mr.  Curtis  seems  to  think  that, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  slavery  would 
have  eventually  been  abolished  by  the 
southern  states  themselves  had  it  not 
been  for  the  agitation  and  attacks  on 
the  institution  by  the  northern  aboli- 
tionists. The  teachings  of  history, 
however,  in  general,  and  the  course  of 
events  from  1820  to  i860,  will  not  bear 
him  out  in  this  position. 

There  is  one  valuable  lesson  in  human 


nature  to  be  learned  from  this  book,  and 
that  is  how  loth  public  men  are  to  admit 
that  they  were  mistaken  on  any  great 
issue.  Mr.  Cox  says  (p.  221)  : 

The  Federal  administration,  had  it  disregarded 
the  whisperings  of  the  fanatics,  could  have  restored 
peace  to  the  land,  and  the  “ Union  as  it  was."  It 
could  have  done  this  before  a shot  was  fired  or  a 
bayonet  crossed.  Was  it  any  wonder  then  that  the 
Democratic  party,  which  had  sprung  to  arms  at  the 
first  call  of  “ Save  the  Union"  was,  at  every  step  of 
the  struggle,  outspoken  for  and  anxious  to  make 
peace  ? 

I imagine  that  a generation  hence 
when  an  impartial  historian  shall  tell 
the  story  of  the  civil  war,  he  will  have  a 
great  deal  more  charity  than  had  the 
Republicans  at  the  time  for  the  Demo- 
crats, who  faithfully  obeyed  all  the  laws 
and  yet  criticised  President  Lincoln’s 
emancipation  policy  ; but,  judging  their 
action  in  the  light  of  after  events,  he  will 
have  to  say  that  their  course  was  a great 
mistake.  Mr.  Cox  himself  comes  some- 
where near  admitting  this  when  he 
couples  together  Washington,  Lincoln 
and  Grant  as  the  defenders  of  American 
liberty  and  preservers  of  the  Union,  (p. 
673).  In  the  first  case  it  is  the  Demo- 
cratic politician  who  speaks,  and  in  the 
second  it  is  the  broad-minded  historian. 
Surely  anyone  who  ranks  Lincoln  as 
next  to  Washington  of  the  benefactors 
of  our  country,  avers  a belief  in  the 
happy  results  that  have  flowed  from  his 
conduct  of  the  war;  and  this  must  mean 
that  the  emancipation  policy  was  based 
on  the  large  principles  of  wisdom,  justice 
and  humanity. 

Mr.  Cox  devotes  three  chapters  to  a 
brief  summary  of  the  military  events  of 
the  war.  While  no  attempt  is  made  to 
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describe  any  of  the  battles  in  detail,  the 
results  of  the  main  actions  are  emphati- 
cally noted  and  the  main  points  are 
effectively  set  forth.  These  chapters  are 
good  reading  for  anyone  who  wishes  to 
revive  his  recollection  of  the  principal 
incidents  of  the  war  and  will  enable  one 
to  appreciate  the  concise  statement  of 
the  author  as  to  the  general  course  of  the 
military  operations : 

As  a result  of  no  one  of  their  victories  did  they 
(the  Confederates)  gain  ground  that  they  could 
hold  longer  than  a few  days  or  weeks  ; whereas  they 
were  losing  ground  from  the  beginning  to  the  close 
of  the  struggle,  (p.  198). 

To  non-military  readers  this  brief  nar- 
rative will  seem  refreshing  after  the 
perusal  of  the  minute  and  detailed  ac- 
counts of  battles  of  which  the  current 
magazine  literature  has  been  so  full. 
Indeed  in  reading  many  of  these  latter 
descriptions,  one  ignorant  in  war-like 
matters  can  not  at  times  help  feeling 
with  Carlyle  that,  “Battles  ever  since 
Homer’s  time,  when  they  were  fighting 
mobs,  have  mostly  ceased  to  be  worth 
looking  at,  worth  reading  of  or  remem- 
bering.” 

Those  who  believe  that  the  weakest 
part  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  administration 
was  the  military  arrests  and  convictions 
of  persons  alleged  to  have  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  by  their  public 
utterances,  will  read  with  great  interest 
the  portion  of  this  work  devoted  to  that 
subject.  Mr.  Cox  attributes  this  course 
almost  wholly  to  the  vindictive  policy 
of  Stanton.  The  arrest  which  caused 
the  greatest  excitement  was  that  of 
Vallandigham,  which  is  thus  related  : 

General  Burnside  sent  a portion  of  his  staff  in 
citizens’  dress  to  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  to  report 


Mr.  Vallandigham’s  speech.  As  the  testimony  turned 
out,  and  as  the  author  of  this  book  testified  on  oath, 
fortified  by  Vallandigham’s  statement,  the  words  al- 
leged against  the  latter  were  spoken  by  the  writer  (p. 
196.) 

It  was  hardly  surprising  that  some 
such  mistake  should  have  been  made,  as 
one  of  the  important  witnesses  at  the 
trial  by  the  military  commission  deposed: 

I took  no  minutes  during  the  delivery  of  the 
speech.  After  Pendleton  commenced  speaking  I 
went  and  wrote  out  what  I had  heard.  It  was  per- 
haps an  hour  and  a half  after  I heard  the  speech.* 

In  the  calm  and  quiet  of  our  present 
days,  few  can  read  the  proceedings  of 
this  commission  without  feeling  that  the 
trial  was  a travesty  of  justice ; and,  in- 
deed, it  was  so  regarded  at  the  time  by 
many  of  the  influential  Republican 
journals.  Aside  from  the  question  of 
right  involved,  the  trial  and  conviction 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  wisest 
policy.  Vallandigham  became  a mar- 
tyr, and  the  Ohio  Democrats,  in  a spirit 
of  bravado,  nominated  him  as  their 
candidate  for  governor.  It  was  unwise, 
then,  to  have  forced  this  issue  upon  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  citi- 
zens, who  were  impelled  to  protest,  by 
their  votes,  against  arbitrary  arrests 
and  military  tribunals.  Unquestionably, 
no  one  appreciated  this  better  than  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself.  In  his  reply  to  Eras- 
tus  Corning,  who  was  chairman  of  a 
public  meeting  at  Albany,  that  had 
passed  resolutions  denouncing  the  ar- 
rest of  Vallandigham,  and  had  trans- 
mitted the  same  to  the  President,  he 
wrote  : 

And  yet  let  me  say  that,  in  my  own  discretion,  I 
do  not  know  whether  I would  have  ordered  the  ar- 

* ‘Appleton’s  Annual  Cyclopedia,’ 1863,  p.  477. 
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rest  of  Vallandigham.  While  I cannot  shift  the 
responsibility  from  myself,  I hold  that,  as  a general 
rule,  the  commander  in  the  field  is  the  better  judge 
of  the  necessity  in  any  particular  case. 

And  again  : 

It  gave  me  pain  when  I learned  that  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham had  been  arrested — that  is,  I was  pained 
that  there  should  have  seemed  to  be  a necessity  for 
arresting  him.* 

While  considering  this  subject,  Mr. 
Cox  makes  a personal  allusion  as  fol- 
lows : 

Is  there  any  incident  connected  with  these  events 
in  relation  to  personal  freedom  touching  the  author  ? 
There  is  none  so  significant  to  him  and  his,  as  the 
fact  that  he  was  compelled,  in  the  city  of  Columbus 
and  in  the  state  of  his  birth,  to  keep  at  his  bedside  a 
rope  connected  with  a bell  to  warn  the  population — 
who  were  averse  to  a repetition  of  the  Vallandigham 
outrage— of  any  arrest  upon  the  person  of  their 
elected  representative. 

Mr.  Cox  also  refers  to  a book  called 
the  ‘American  Bastile,’  which  is  “ a his- 
tory of  the  illegal  arrests  and  imprison- 
ment of  American  citizens  during  the 
civil  war,”  and  which  gives  a list  of 
over  a hundred  of  the  victims  of  the 
bastile”  (p.  225).  Now,  if  this  be  the 
sum  total  the  amount  of  mischief  done 
was  not  great,  considering  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  Republic  was  in  danger. 
I am  well  aware  that  in  attacks  on  con- 
stitutional liberty  and  in  breaches  of 
personal  freedom,  it  is  the  majesty  of 
the  principle  involved  rather  than  the 
number  of  the  victims  tbat  excites  the 
indignation  of  a free  people.  But  we 
may  rest  assured  that  posterity  would 
have  had  no  sympathy  with  Vallandig- 
ham had  he  not  been  made,  for  the 
time  being,  a martyr.  Results  have 
shown  that  the  policy  he  advocated  was 
a terrible  mistake,  and  that  he  was  one 

* 'Appleton’s  American  Encylopedia,’  1863,  p.  802. 


of  those  men  who  could  not  or  would 
not  see  that  the  abolition  of  slavery 
“ was  inevitable,  was  necessary,  was 
planted  in  the  nature  of  things.” 

No  partisan,  however,  will  ever  do 
justice  to  this  portion  of  our  history. 
On  one  side  was  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Northern  people,  who  had  the  most 
supreme  confidence  in  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
were  willing  to  follow  wherever  he  led, 
and  who  felt  that  severe  criticism  of  his 
policy  was  absolute  treachery  to  the 
country.  On  the  other  side  was  a large 
minority,  the  Democratic,  or,  as  they 
were  called,  the  Copperhead  party. 
These  were  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  law-abiding  citizens,  of  men  who 
paid  their  taxes,  who  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  ballot  box,  but  who  were 
vehement  in  their  opposition  to  what 
they  called  the  “negro  war,”  and  who 
thought  that  in  declaring  for  “ the  Con- 
stitution as  it  is  and  the  Union  as  it 
was,”  they  were  proclaiming  a great, 
sublime  principle.  The  action  of  some 
men  in  power,  whose  zeal  outran  their 
discretion,  and  the  intemperate  attacks 
of  the  press  unquestionably  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  bitterness 
of  their  utterances.  The  remark  of 
Mr.  Seward,  indiscreetly  made  and  in- 
discreetly reported,  added  fuel  to  the 
flame.  Mr.  Cox,  of  course,  quotes  the 
observation.  The  secretary  said  to 
Lord  Lyons : 

My  Lord,  I can  touch  a bell  on  my  right  hand 
and  order  the  arrest  of  a citizen  of  Ohio.  I can 
touch  a bell  again,  and  order  the  imprisonment  of  a 
citizen  of  New  York ; and  no  power  on  earth,  except 
that  of  the  President,  can  release  them.  Can  the 
Queen  of  England  do  as  much  ? 

There  is  nothing,  however,  in  Mr. 
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Cox’s  treatment  of  this  subject  that  re- 
flects in  any  degree  on  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Unquestionably,  had  many  of  his  sub- 
ordinates had  his  poise  of  judgment  and 
never-failing  charity,  this  business  would 
have  been  in  many  respects  managed 
differently.  In  the  letter  to  Erastus 
Corning  (from  which  I have  already 
quoted),  he  shows  how  he  could  in  the 
very  dark  days  of  1863  meet  his  Demo- 
cratic opponents  to  a certain  extent  on 
their  own  ground,  and  his  discussion  of 
the  points  at  issue  exhibits  a kindliness 
of  feeling  joined  to  considerations  of 
the  wisest  policy.  Of  this,  indeed,  there 
are  many  examples  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
career,  and  they  serve  to  present  him  as 
a broad-minded  man  who  could  grasp 
all  sides  of  any  question.  I can  do  no 
better  in  this  connection  than  to  quote 
Mr.  Cox’s  tribute  to  him  : 

It  was  almost  a peculiarity  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
among  the  great  men  of  history,  that  all  his  public 
and  private'utterances  bear  the  impress  of  an  honest, 
conscientious  regard  for  whatever  he  believed  to  be 
right  and  wise.  Though  "popular  beyond  all 
others  of  his  time,”  he  never  sought  station  or  ad- 
vancement by  the  sacrifice  of  the  public  welfare  on 
the  shrine  of  party  or  personal  ambition.  He  was 
singularly  free  from  sectional  and  partisan  passion 
and  animosity.  It  was  a privilege  of  the  writer  to 
see  him  often  while  he  was  in  the  possession  of  his 
great  office,  and  to  hear  him  converse  upon  public 
affairs.  At  no  time  did  Mr.  Lincoln  utter  a harsh 
or  unkind  word  in  regard  to  political  opponents, 

or  toward  the  insurgent  South He 

could  always  rise  up  to  the  occasion.  He  possessed 
a clear  and  vigorous  understanding,  and  a sincere 

love  of  truth In  broad  humanity  and 

in  devotion  to  country,  Abraham  Lincoln  stands  the 
peer  of  the  purest  and  greatest  men  of  whom  history 
leaves  a record  ” (p.  345). 

Our  author  gives  us  fourteen  chapters 
on  “ Reconstruction.”  This  is  a dreary 
period  of  our  history.  The  intemperate 


zeal  and  reckless  purposes  of  President 
Johnson  give  countenance  to  the  belief 
that  he  was  the  chief  sinner  in  these 
affairs.  While  defending  in  the  main 
the  President’s  policy,  and  criticising 
the  congressional  majority,  Mr.  Cox  does 
not  fail  to  say  : 

The  country  well  remembers  Mr.  Johnson’s  es- 
capade in  1867,  in  company  with  his  cabinet.  It  was 
known  as  "swinging  around  the  circle.”  It  was 
while  on  that  somewhat  extraordinary  "progress” 
that  he  indulged  in  some  wretched  rhetoric  at  the 
expense  of  the  majorities  in  the  two  houses  of 
congress.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wholesale 
plundering  of  the  South  by  the  carpet- 
bag governments  goes  to  show  that  the 
congressional  policy  was  by  no  means 
statesmanlike  and  wise.  The  question 
was  a difficult  one,  and  the  way  it  has 
been  resolved  demonstrates  that  the 
country  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  could 
have  brought  us  through  the  trying 
times  safely  and  wisely.  His  assassina- 
tion, moreover,  embittered  the  North 
against  the  South,  and  feelings  of  re- 
venge had  their  place  in  determining 
the  action  of  congress.  As  representing 
a more  merciful  course,  President  John- 
son was  entirely  unfitted  by  nature,  edu- 
cation or  training  to  solve  any  such 
complex  problem. 

The  chapters  on  the  electoral  com- 
mission and  electoral  count  of  1877  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  entertaining  of  the 
book.  Mr.  Cox  does  not  state  the  case 
too  strongly  when  he  says : 

In  the  history  of  elective  governments  no  such 
strain  was  ever  put  upon  human  nature  as  that 
which  tried  the  patience,  forbearance  and  patriotism 
of  the  people  of  this  country  during  the  proceedings 
for  the  counting  of  the  presidential  vote  in  1876-77. 
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A case  like  that  one  could  never  occur  again  without 
sanguinary  results.  . . . There  seemed  to  be  no 

alternative  but  civil  war.  ...  In  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  of  congress  was  now  the  only  reli- 
ance for  averting  bloodshed  (pp.  636,  637). 

I am  quite  sure  that  the  experience 
of  those  who  were  in  a position  to  know, 
and  were  well  qualified  to  judge,  will 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments. Had  things  been  allowed  to 
drift  along  without  some  settlement, 
there  would  have  been  great  danger  of 
a fight  in  the  capitol  when  the  time  ar- 
rived for  counting  the  electoral  vote. 
As  one  representative  said  to  another 
of  the  opposite  party : “ Is  it  not  ter- 

rible to  think  that  within  a few  weeks 
we  shall  be  cutting  one  another’s  throats 
in  this  chamber?” 

A fight  in  Washington  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  trouble  all  over  the 
country.  Business  had  been  bad  for 
more  than  a year  and  was  still  further 
depressed  by  the  disputed  presidency. 
The  number  of  men  out  of  employment 
that  winter  was  very  large.  What  we 
saw  a few  months  later,  during  the  rail- 
road riots,  was  only  a slight  indication 
of  the  state  of  anarchy  we  might  have 
had  in  the  case  that  our  constituted  au- 
thorities had  begun  fighting  among  them- 
selves at  the  capital.  The  country,  then, 
can  never  be  too  grateful  to  the  able 
and  patriotic  men  of  the  senate  and 
house,  who  devised  the  scheme  of  the 
electoral  commission.  Cleveland’s  re- 


presentative, Mr.  Payne,  was  chairman 
of  the  house  committee,  and  bore  a 
highly  honorable  and  influential  part  in 
smoothing  many  difficulties  that  lay  in 
the  way  of  a reasonable  settlement. 
Some  of  these  efforts  are  clearly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Cox,  but  there  were 
many  conferences  in  which  manly  argu- 
ments were  used  with  his  colleagues  to 
induce  them  to  rise  to  the  patriotic 
height  which  the  occasion  demanded, 
that  have  not,  I believe,  ever  seen  the 
light  of  a printed  page. 

We  are  not  yet  far  enough  removed  in 
point  of  time  to  estimate,  with  the  judi- 
cial fairness  that  the  spirit  of  history 
demands,  the  events  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  election  of  1876,  the  argu- 
ments used  on  each  side  before  the 
commission  and  the  decision  of  the 
commission  itself.  The  occurrences  are 
all  too  fresh  in  our  minds,  and  our 
opinion  cannot  fail  to  be  more  or  less 
colored  by  what  were  our  partizan  predi- 
lections. Mr.  Cox  has  presented  the 
Democratic  side  with  vigor,  and  his 
statements  will  be  cordially  assented  to 
by  all  of  his  party.  And  yet  those  who 
believe  that  Mr.  Hayes  was  de  jure  as 
well  as  de  facto  President  cannot  do 
better  than  to  read  these  two  chapters 
if  they  would  like  a succinct  account  of 
the  matter  and  a fair  presentation  of  the 
facts  from  the  Democratic  standpoint. 

James  F.  Rhodes. 
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GLASS  AND  GLASS-MAKERS. 

A history  of  glass  and  glass-making 
would  embrace  a period  commencing 
five  thousand  years  before  Christ  and 
running  to  the  very  doors  of  to-day. 
The  earliest  record  of  this  wonderful 
art  that  has  yet  been  discovered  was 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  the  city 
built  by  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt, 
whose  reign  is  placed  by  one  eminent 
authority  as  five  thousand  and  four  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  wrapped 
and  embalmed  dead  found  in  the  tombs 
of  that  ancient  city  were  adorned  with 
necklaces  of  paste-glass  beads,  and  be- 
yond any  doubt  the  art  was  known  and 
practiced  long  years  before  they  were 
laid  away  in  their  silent  centuries  of  rest. 
To  touch  each  point  at  which  the  maker 
of  glass  has  left  an  imprint  upon  his  age 
would  be  to  write  a most  expansive  book, 
and  carry  us  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia 
to  Rome,  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  Thebes, 
into  Palestine,  and  on  downward  through 
all  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  product  of  this  art  being  used  for 
ornamentation  as  well  as  for  practical 
purposes,  it  has  occupied  a more  im- 
portant place  in  the  world,  apparently, 
than  many  pursuits  that  were  of  more 
practical  benefit  to  man.  Glass  and 
glass-making  are  met  in  almost  every 
corner  and  turn  of  the  higher  forms  of 


social  life  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
many  a pictorial  representation  is  seen 
of  the  primitive  glass-worker  at  his  labors. 
In  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Weeks’  admirable  re- 
port in  the  national  census  for  1880,  I 
find  the  following  reference  to  the 
Egyptian  methods  of  making  glass  : 

The  processes  used  by  these  early  glass-makers 
were,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  those  of  the 
present  day.  The  “batch ” was  melted  in  crucibles, 
and  the  glass-blower’s  tool  pictured  on  the  Beni- 
Hassan  tomb  might  well  be  taken  as  a representative 
of  those  in  use  at  Pittsburgh  to-day.  Cast  glass 
appears  to  have  been  a common  product  both  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Phoenician  glass  houses,  and  molds 
were  also  used  both  for  blowing  and  for  pressing. 
Some  of  the  hollow  ware  gives  evidence  of  having 
been  made  on  hollow  molds,  and  other  specimens 
indicate  that  the  glass  was  molded  around  a core  or 
“former  ” of  sand.  Pressed  glass,  however,  was  not 
made  as  American  pressed  glass  is  formed,  a die 
being  used,  into  which  the  glass  was  pressed,  or  the 
die  was  pressed  into  a mass  of  pasty  glass.  The 
perfection  to  which  these  processes  were  carried, 
however,  will  not  compare  with  that  attained  to-day. 

The  ancient  records  and  specimens 
of  ware  that  have  been  preserved,  show 
clearly  that  in  Assyria,  Greece,  Carth- 
age, Rome  and  Etruscia,  the  making  of 
glass  was  known,  and  in  some  places 
carried  to  a high  degree  of  perfection 
and  skill.  When  Constantine,  the  Great, 
made  Byzantium  his  capital,  three 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Christ, 
he  attracted  to  him  the  artificers  of  the 
world,  and  the  makers  of  glass  were 
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among  them.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  the  glass-makers  were 
exempt  from  taxation.  Gaul  and  Spain 
made  glass  in  their  early  days,  and  there 
are  evidences  to  show  that  Germany 
learned  the  trade  during  the  years  of 
Roman  occupation;  and  it  is  probable 
that  these  early  and  restless  masters  of 
the  world  also  planted  the  new  art  on 
the  British  isles. 

The  glass-maker  was  among  the  earli- 
est artisans  that  found  a home  in  the 
new  land  across  the  sea,  although,  from 
the  nature  of  his  occupation  and  the 
quality  of  the  market  to  be  found  here, 
one  would  more  naturally  expect  to  see 
him  among  the  last.  Traces  are  found 
of  a glass  manufactory  in  Virginia  in  1608 
and  1609,  and  it  is  fairly  well  established 
that  a glass  house  was  erected  in  the 
woods  near  Jamestown.  In  1621  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  revive  the  industry 
which  had  already  fallen  into  decay,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  glass  beads  to 
trade  to  the  Indians.  The  results  of 
this  experiment  are  uncertain,  and  the 
history  of  the  industry  for  a number  of 
years  thereafter  is  vague  and  fragmen- 
tary. That  a glass  house  existed  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  1787,  is  estab- 
lished beyond  much  doubt.  The  first 
evidence  of  the  extension  of  the  business 
into  Pennsylvania  is  found  in  a letter 
written  in  1683  by  William  Penn,  who 
seems  to  have  had  a keen  eye  for  all  the 
material  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
his  new  colony.  He  speaks  of  a glass 
house  as  among  the  few  industrial  estab- 
lishments possessed  by  it.  “Where  this 
glass  house  was  located,”  says  Mr. 
Weeks,  “or  for  what  kind  of  glass  it 


was  intended,  is  not  known ; indeed  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  works  were  ever 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
erected.  If  they  were,  they  proved  un- 
successful, as  did  most  of  the  early  glass 
works  in  the  colonies,  and  were  aban- 
doned.” About  1770  Baron  Steigel 
built  a flint-glass  manufactory  at  Man- 
heim,  near  Lancaster,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  attempt  in  Pennsyl- 
vania after  the  fruitless  endeavor  re- 
corded above.  This  also  proved  a 
failure  because  of  the  war,  and  was 
abandoned.  In  1771  another  attempt 
was  made  in  Philadelphia,  when  Robert 
Towars  and  Joseph  Leacock  purchased 
a piece  of  land  jointly,  and  erected  upon 
it  a glass  house  and  furnace.  This  fac- 
tory made  green  bottles  and  probably 
flint  ware ; and  under  the  control  of 
other  parties  it  continued  in  operation 
for  a number  of  years.  There  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  other  establishments 
of  a like  character  were  erected  in  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  between  177 6 and  1800, 
and  one  factory  is  known  to  have  existed 
at  the  falls  of  the  Schuylkill. 

Traces  of  the  impress  of  the  art  are 
found  here  and  there  all  through  the 
early  history  of  the  United  States. 
In  obedience  to  a resolution  of  the  first 
congress  of  January  15,  1790,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, laid  before  the  house  of  representa- 
tives an  able  and  voluminous  report  on 
the  subject  of  manufactures  in  the  new 
and  struggling  nation.  In  that  docu- 
ment he  touches  on  glass,  as  follows  : 

The  materials  of  glass  are  everywhere  found.  In 
the  United  States  there  is  no  deficiency.  The  sands 
and  stones  called  tarso , which  include  flinty  and 
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crystalline  substances  generally,  and  the  salts  of 
various  plants,  particularly  of  the  sea-weed  kali  or 
kelp,  were  the  essential  ingredients.  Fuel  was 
abundant  for  such  manufactures.  They,  however, 
required  large  capitals  and  much  manual  labor. 
Different  manufactures  of  glass  were  on  foot  in  the 
United  States,  and  received  considerable  encourage- 
ment in'  the  duty  of  two  and  a half  per  cent.  If 
more  was  given,  a bounty  on  window-glass  and  black 
bottles  would  be  the  most  proper.  Bottles  were  an 
important  item  in  breweries,  and  a deficiency  was 
complained  of. 

In  1793  a Boston  glass  company,  in- 
corporated six  years  before,  commenced 
in  that  city  the  manufacture  of  window- 
glass,  in  a new  factory  of  large  size  and 
improved  construction;  and  in  1794  we 
find  parties  asking  congress  for  addi- 
tional duties  on  window-glass.  Of  the 
beginning  of  this  great  industry,  that  has 
since  assumed  such  proportions,  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  little  is  known  with 
exactness,  although  the  general  facts  are 
well  accredited  and  substantially  agreed 
upon.  It  has  been  generally  claimed  that 
the  first  glass-works  erected  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains  were  those  of 
Albert  Gallatin,  at  New  Geneva,  on  the 
Monongaliela  river,  some  ninety  miles 
south  of  Pittsburgh.  The  best  authorities 
attainable,  however,  are  found  in  Mr. 
Weeks  and  Mr.  Isaac  Craig  of  Pitts- 
burgh ; and  they  agree  that  Craig  & 
O’Hara  of  Pittsburgh  have  the  prece- 
dence of  Gallatin  by  a month.  Gallatin 
made  window-glass,  his  furnace  being  a 
small  one,  with  eight  pots,  and  using 
wood  for  fuel.  A number  of  German 
glass-workers  were  secured  by  Mr.  Galla- 
tin and  set  to  work,  and  for  a time  the 
undertaking  was  quite  profitable,  as  there 
were  at  that  period  only  two  or  three 
window-glass  factories  in  the  country. 


The  date  of  Gallatin’s  venture  was 
probably  1797. 

In  1796  Major  Isaac  Craig  and 
Colonel  James  O’Hara  began  to  make 
arrangements  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  industry  in  Pittsburgh,  and  in  order 
to  command  the  best  service  of  which  the 
country  was  capable,  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  Peter  William  Eichbaum, 
a skilled  workman  who  had  come  from 
Germany  and  filled  the  position  of 
superintendent  at  the  glass-works  at  the 
falls  of  the  Schuylkill,  above  mentioned, 
to  take  charge  of  the  erection  of  the 
works.  The  building  of  the  furnace  was 
commenced  in  1 797.  The  works  erected 
were  frame,  containing  an  eight  pot 
window-glass  furnace,  with  coal  for  fuel. 
These  gentlemen,  it  may  be  said  in  pass- 
ing, were  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first  in  the  United  States  to  use  coal 
instead  of  wood.  “ It  was  not  the  force 
of  circumstances  or  the  lack  of  wood 
that  led  to  the  use  of  coal,  but  it  was  the 
deliberate  design  of  the  promoters  of 
this  enterprise  to  melt  their  glass  with 
coal,  and  it  was  the  character  of  the 
coal  in  Coal  hill  that  determined  the 
location  of  the  works.*  The  use  of 
coal  in  the  state  of  the  art  at  this  time 
required  considerable  determination  and 
risk,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  these 
gentlemen  that  they  dared  to  use  it.” 
One  or  more  pots  in  this  furnace  were 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  bottles. 
Messrs.  Craig  and  O’Hara  were  asso- 
ciated in  this  partnership  for  seven  years, 

* On  Coal  hill,  south  side  of  the  Monongahela 
river,  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Allegheny, 
the  Point  Bridge  works  of  Thomas  Wightman  & Co. 
occupying  it  at  present. 
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when  the  former  withdrew  and  the  latter 
conducted  the  business  alone.  The  ex- 
periment was  one  of  risk  and  uncertainty 
from  the  first.  The  workmen  were 
not  always  easy  to  handle,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  get  others  to  fill  their 
places.  In  ‘Bishop’s  History  of  Amer- 
ican Manufactures  ’ we  are  told  that 
in  1802  “ additional  glass  works  were 
built  in  Pittsburgh  by  General  O’Hara, 
who  made  preparations  to  manu- 
facture white  and  flint  glass,  and 
sent  an  agent  to  England  to  obtain  work- 
men, in  which  he  was  unsuccessful.”  f 
Trouble  was  found  in  obtaining  the 
proper  materials,  the  clay  of  the  neigh- 
borhood on  which  they  had  depended 
not  answering  the  purpose,  and  its  place 
being  supplied  with  that  of  New  Jersey, 
which  could  only  be  brought  over  the 
mountains  at  the  greatest  expense.  In 
those  days  when  the  canal  and  railroad 
between  Pittsburgh  and  the  east  had  not 
been  even  dreamed  of,  sand  could  not 
always  be  had  as  desired.  But  the  men 
who  had  the  enterprise  in  hand  were  of 
great  courage  and  indomitable  energy, 
and  they  worked  ahead  in  a manner 
that  compelled  results.  In  a letter 
written  by  Major  Craig  in  1803,  after 
detailing  some  of  the  above  difficulties, 
he  says : 

We  have,  however,  by  perseverance  and  attention 
brought  the  manufacture  to  comparative  perfection. 
During  the  last  blast,  which  commenced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  January  and  continued  for  six  months, 
we  made  on  an  average  thirty  boxes  a week,  of  ex- 
cellent window-glass,  besides  bottles  and  other 
hollow  ware  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  value 


+ Mr.  Weeks  in  his  census  report  discredits  this 
statement. 


of  the  window-glass,  eight  by  ten  selling  at  $13.50, 
ten  by  twelve  at  $15.00  and  other  sizes  in  proportion. 

About  1800  the  second  venture  in 
Pittsburgh  was  made  by  Denny  & Beelen, 
whose  works  were  located  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Manchester.  Its  production 
was  in  the  line  of  window  glass.  The 
enterprise  was  never  successful,  and 
after  a time  was  given  up.  In  the  year 
above  mentioned,  Messrs.  Craig  & 
O’Hara  made  the  first  attempt  west  of 
the  mountains  to  manufacture  flint  glass, 
employing  for  that  purpose  an  expert 
who  had  lately  come  from  England. 
The  works  were  then  under  lease  to 
Eichbaum,  Wendt  & Company,  and 
with  their  consent  the  trial  was  made. 
While  the  result  was  satisfactory,  noth- 
ing came  of  the  experiment  at  the  time, 
as  the  proprietors  of  the  works  did  not 
seem  to  be  prepared  to  extend  their 
operations  in  that  direction.  The  real 
beginning  of  that  industry  came  later, 
as  the  following  shows  : 

In  the  fall  of  1807  Mr.  George  Robinson,  a car- 
penter by  trade,  and  Mr.  Edward  Ensell,  an  Eng- 
lish glass-worker,  who  had  been  a manufacturer 
of  both  window  and  flint  glass  at  Birmingham, 
England,  and  had  sold  his  works  and  come  to  this 
country  to  better  his  condition,  commenced  the 
erection  of  a flint  glass  works  at  Pittsburgh , on  the 
bank  of  the  Monongahela,  at  the  foot  of  Grant 
street,  under  the  firm  name  of  Robinson  & Ensell ; 
but  the  partners  appeared  to  have  lacked  capital 
and  were  unable  to  finish  the  works,  and  the  estab- 
lishment, in  an  incomplete  state,  was  offered  for 
sale,  probably  without  having  made  any  glass.  In 
August,  1808,  Mr.  Thomas  Bakewell  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Page,  who  was  visiting  Pittsburgh  at  the  time, 
were  induced  to  purchase  the  works  on  representa- 
tion of  Mr.  Ensell  that  he  thoroughly  understood  the 
business.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  firm  of 
Bakewell  & Page,  that  by  itself  and  successors  has 
continued  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  to  the  pres- 
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ent,  Bakewell,  Pears  & Co.,  their  direct  successors, 
reporting  to  the  present  census.* 

The  furnace  as  completed  in  1808  con- 
tained six  twenty-inch  pots,  and  was  re- 
placed two  years  later  by  one  of  ten  pots, 
while  in  1814  still  another  furnace  of  like 
capacity  was  added.  The  works  were 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1845,  but 
soon  rebuilt.  The  experiment  to  which 
Messrs.  Bakewell  & Page  had  committed 
themselves  was  a risky  and  trying  one, 
but  they  finally  surmounted  all  diffi- 
culties, and  were  rewarded  by  an  un- 
questioned success.  By  1812  the  other 
glass  establishments  of  this  character 
had  been  erected,  although  one  of  them 
resulted  in  failure. 

The  progress  of  glass-making  in  the 
United  States  can  be  glanced  at  briefly 
here,  as  set  forth  in  a report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  manufactures  presented  by  Mr. 
Albert  Gallatin,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
to  the  national  congress  in  1810.  Under 
the  head  of  “ Earthen  and  Glassware,” 
he  declared  that  sufficient  pottery  of  the 
coarser  kinds  was  made  everywhere,  and 
information  had  been  received  of  four 
manufactories  of  a finer  kind  lately 
established.  “ One  in  Philadelphia,”  it 
continued,  “with  a capital  of  $11,000, 
manufactured  a species  similar  to  that 
made  in  Staffordshire,  England,  and  the 
others  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  New  Jersey,  and  on  the  Ohio  made 
various  kinds  of  queensware.”  Informa- 
tion had  also  been  received  of  ten  glass 
manufactories,  which  employed  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  glass-blowers, 
and  made  annually  twenty-seven  thou- 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  firm  has  gone 
out  of  the  glass  business. 


sand  boxes  of  window-glass  of  one  hun- 
dred square  feet  each.  “ That  of  Boston 
made  crown  glass  equal  to  any  imported, 
all  the  others  green,  or  German  glass, 
worth  fifteen  per  cent,  less  ; that  of  Pitts- 
burgh used  coal,  and  the  others  wood 
for  fuel.”  In  conclusion  the  report  said  : 

The  importations  of  window-glass  were  twenty- 
seven  thousand  boxes,  the  extension  of  the  domestic 
manufacture,  which  supplied  precisely  one-half  the 
consumption,  being  prevented  by  want  of  workmen. 
Some  green  bottles  and  other  ware  were  made,  and 
two  works,  employing  together  six  glass-blowers, 
had  lately  been  erected  in  Pittsburgh,  and  made 
decanters,  tumblers,  and  every  other  description  of 
flint  glass  of  a superior  quality. 

Four  years  later  we  find  it  recorded 
in  ‘ Cramer’s  Navigator,’  that  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  in  Pittsburgh  had  “ suc- 
ceeded as  well  as  the  most  sanguine  had 
expected ; the  situation  of  this  place  is 
particularly  favorable,  notwithstanding 
some  disadvantages  in  procuring  some 
of  the  materials.  There  are  two  glass 
works  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  erected  by  Trevor  & Ensell, 
and  one  in  the  new  town  of  Birming- 
ham, under  the  firm  of  Beltzhoover, 
Weldt  & Co.  These,  with  the  three  be- 
fore erected,  to  wit : O’Hara’s,  Robin- 
son’s and  Bakewell’s,  will  be  able  to 
manufacture  to  the  amount  of  $160,000 
annually.  Both  flint  and  green  glass 
are  now  made  here  to  great  perfection.” 
The  business  grew  rapidly  after  it  had 
once  obtained  a fair  start,  and  gave 
promise  of  a permanent  life,  when  the 
depression  that  followed  the  war  of  1812 
fell  upon  the  country,  and  glass-making 
suffered  with  the  other  industries.  The 
full  stress  of  the  trouble  was  not  felt 
until  1819,  which  seems  to  have  been  its 
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culmination.  From  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  persons  employed  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  1815,  in  the  glass  works  and  at 
glass-cutting,  a reduction  to  forty  was 
made  by  1819 ; while  the  product  in 
that  time  fell  from  $235,000  to  $35,000, 
that  in  flint  glass  alone  having  been 
$75,000.*  As  prosperous  times  re- 
turned, and  the  business  became  more 
securely  established  and  better  pro- 
tected, it  took  on  a steady  and  healthful 
growth  and  began  to  show  signs  of  be- 
coming the  great  and  useful  industry  it 
is  to-day.  In  1820  the  city  produced 
glass  of  various  kinds  to  the  value  of 
$44,000.  In  1825  her  seven  glass-works, 
including  the  one  at  Geneva,  made 
twenty-seven,  thousand  boxes,  valued  at 
$135,000,  in  addition  to  $30,000  worth 
of  white  and  flint  glass,  while  $100,000 
was  probably  exported.  We  are  told 
that  at  that  date  Pittsburgh  glass  under- 
sold the  imported  in  eastern  cities,  and 
received  the  premium,  over  numerous 
specimens,  in  the  Franklin  Institute. 
In  1831,  we  learn  from  the  census  report 
quoted  from  heretofore,  there  were  in 
Pittsburgh  four  flint  houses  and  four 
window-glass  houses,  and  nine  other 
establishments  of  like  character  in  the 
small  towns  located  near,  while  the  an- 
nual product  was  estimated  at  half  a 
million  dollars.  Six  years  later  there 
were  thirteen  factories  in  the  same 
vicinity  making  $700,000  worth  annu- 
ally. In  1831  the  tariff  convention  of 
the  Friends  of  Domestic  Industry,  com- 
posed of  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  received  a report  from 

* Bishop’s  ‘ History  of  American  Manufactures,  ’ 
Vol.  II.,  page  250. 


its  committee  on  glass  and  manufac- 
tures of  clay,  from  which  these  general 
points  are  gleaned : They  reported 

twenty-one  furnaces  in  the  United 
States,  containing  one  hundred  and 
forty  pots  for  the  manufacture  of  flint 
glass.  Their  total  product  of  flint  glass 
was  $1,300,000,  of  which  $400,000  was 
made  in  two  of  the  largest  at  Boston, 
much  of  the  latter  consisting  of  cut 
glass.  The  manufacture  had  been 
greatly  improved  and  extended  under 
the  protective  duty  of  1824,  and  the 
price  was  fully  one-third  less  than  in 
1816.  Few,  if  any,  orders  were  sent 
abroad  for  flint  glass  by  American  mer- 
chants. But  one  factory  of  black  glass 
bottles,  carboys,  etc.,  was  known  to  ex- 
ist, and  that  was  near  Boston,  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000,  and  employing  sixty- 
five  men  and  boys.  Its  product  was 
six  thousand  gross  annually.  Crown 
window-glass  was  made  near  Boston  to 
the  value  of  $100,000.  The  largest 
manufactory  of  green  bottles,  etc.,  was 
near  Philadelphia,  employing  near  three 
hundred  men  and  melting  about  twelve 
hundred  tons  per  annum.  There  were 
twenty-three  manufactories  of  cylinder 
window-glass,  four  of  which  were  at 
Pittsburgh.  The  total  value  of  the  glass 
made  in  the  United  States  was  about 
$3,000,000 ; the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, 2,140 ; wages  annually  paid, 
$720,000.  In  1837  pressed  glass  tumb- 
lers and  other  drinking  vessels  were 
first  made,  the  process  of  making  them 
being  an  American  invention. 

Returning  to  Pittsburgh,  we  find  the 
business  to  have  so  increased  that  by 
1857  there  were  thirty-three  factories  in 
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the  city,  of  which  nine  produced  flint 
glass,  and  twenty-four  window,  green 
and  black  glass,  to  the  value  of  $2,631,- 
990,  employing  1,982  hands,  whose 
wages  amounted  to  $910,116,  and  con- 
suming material  to  the  amount  of 
$2,078,734.40.  In  1865  there  were  forty- 
five  houses  of  various  kinds,  with  a pro- 
duct the  estimated  value  of  which  was 
$6,700,000.  The  pressure  upon  these 
works  at  that  time  is  best  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  although  only  customary  to 
run  them  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  yet 
many  of  them  had  run  twenty-one 
months  without  stopping.  The  fifteen 
flint  glass-works  then  in  operation  at 
Pittsburgh  produced  about  four  thou- 
sand two  hundred  tons  of  glassware, 
worth  then  in  round  numbers  two  mil- 
lion dollars.  Their  capacity  was,  how- 
ever, double  the  amount  produced,  or 
about  eight  thousand  tons. 

In  1880  the  number  of  works  in  Alle- 
gheny county  had  increased  to  fifty-one, 
of  which  twelve  were  window,  thirty 
flint,  and  nine  green  bottle.  The  value 
of  these  works  was  $5,481,000,  and  other 
enumerations  connected  therewith  may 
be  given  as  follows : Number  of  furnaces, 
85 ; number  of  pots,  797 ; employes, 
6*053 ) total  wages  paid,  $2,686,425  ; 
value  of  materials  used,  $2,139,658; 
total  value  of  product,  $5,668,212. 
These  figures  give  to  this  county  24.17 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  glass 
establishments  of  all  kinds  in  the  coun- 
try; 27.62  per  cent,  of  all  the  capital 
invested,  and  shows  that  it  produced 
26.79  per  cent,  in  value  of  the  products. 
Of  the  total  of  the  entire  country  in  the 
three  classes — window,  flint  and  green — 


the  county  had  almost  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  establishments,  thirty-two 
per  cent,  of  the  capital,  and  made  in 
value  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  all  the 
product.*  A better  idea  of  the  growth 
of  this  great  industry  in  Pittsburgh  can 
be  found  in  the  following  table  than 
could  be  conveyed  in  any  other  form  : 


YEAR. 

WORKS. 

VALUE. 

1797 

1800 

l8lO 

3 

70,000 

1815 

5 

. . . . 235,000 

1831 

8 

. ...  500,000 

1857 

25 

1870 

32 

. . . . 5,832,429 

1880 

5i 

....  5,668,212 

It  cannot  but  be  regretted  that  the 
active  and  venturesome  men  who  planted 
at  such  cost  and  labor  this  thriving 
business  in  western  Pennsylvania,  did 
not  leave  more  detailed  records  of  their 
trials  and  experiences,  as  the  story 
would  have  been  one  of  absorbing  inter- 
est. But  those  were  stern,  trying  days, 
and  the  founders  of  the  industry  had 
more  pressing  things  to  think  of  than 
the  wishes  of  posterity.  Some  glimpses 
of  them  can  be  caught  here  and  there 
in  the  above  meagre  notes,  and  they 
have  left  a monument  more  enduring 
than  words  in  the  trade  in  glass  which 
Pittsburgh  holds  with  all  the  corners  of 
the  world.  These  pioneers  have  also 
been  followed  by  worthy  successors,  and 
we  can  do  the  future  no  greater  service 
than  to  gather  up  and  place  in  perma- 
nent historical  record  some  portion  of 
the  labors  and  trials  by  which  they  have 

* These  figures  are  taken  from  the  United  States 
census  report  for  1880,  as  are  also  those  in  the  table. 
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so  ably  built  on  the  foundations  their 
predecessors  had  laid. 

JAMES  B.  LYON. 

No  article  touching  the  glass  business 
of  Pittsburgh  could  be  complete  without 
more  than  a passing  reference  to  Mr. 
James  B.  Lyon,  who  has  not  only  held 
a commanding  position  therein  for  many 
years,  but  has  marked  out  for  himself 
new  paths  and  followed  them  to  a large 
manufacturing  and  financial  success. 
He  is  a native  Pennsylvanian  in  every 
meaning  of  the  term,  his  ancestors,  of 
Scotch-Irish  stock,  having  settled  in 
Juniata  county  as  early  as  1763.  His 
father,  John  Lyon,  was  born  in  Juniata 
county,  and  went  into  the  iron  business 
as  early  as  1812,  and  continued  in  it 
until  his  death  in  1868  ; and  the  extent 
of  his  business  and  the  marked  influence 
he  had  on  the  iron  development  of  the 
country  will  be  thoroughly  understood 
when  it  is  remarked  that  he  was  the 
head  of  the  great  house  of  Lyon,  Shorb 
& Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
establishments  of  its  kind  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, having  works  in  Centre,  Hunting- 
don, Blair  and  Clarion  counties  and 
Pittsburgh.  James  C.  Lyon  was  born 
on  April  21,  1821,  at  Pennsylvania  Fur- 
nace, Centre  county.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  his  academic  course,  he  en- 
tered into  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Lyon, 
Shorb  & Co.,  in  1841,  having  been 
brought  to  Pittsburgh  by  his  parents  in 
1834.  He  remained  in  this  position 
until  1847,  when  he  entered  into  the 
banking  business  at  Hallidaysburgh,  on 
the  line  of  the  old  Portage  road,  which 
afterwards  became  a part  of  the  Pennsyl- 


vania railroad.  Owing  to  a failure  of 
health  consequent  on  such  a sedentary 
occupation,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  banking  business,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1849,  made  the  most  important 
business  step  of  his  life  by  embarking  in 
the  manufacture  of  flint  glassware  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Wallace,  Lyon  & 
Co.,  on  the  corner  of  what  is  now 
Thirteenth  and  Railroad  streets.  In 
March  of  that  year,  less  than  three 
months  after  his  entrance  into  the  busi- 
ness, the  whole  establishment  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  insurance  was  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  loss,  and  the  dis- 
couragement was  great.  The  firm,  how- 
ever, went  to  work  and  rebuilt,  and 
was  at  work  again  in  a few  months. 
In  the  spring  of  1851  he  purchased  the 
interests  of  his  partners,  and  contin- 
ued the  business  under  the  firm  of 
James  B.  Lyon  & Co.  In  1852  the  firm 
purchased  the  property  and  works  on 
the  corner  of  Thirtieth  and  Railroad 
streets,  on  the  Allegheny  river,  known 
as  the  O’Hara  glass  works,  so  named  in 
honor  of  General  James  O’Hara,  the 
pioneer  in  the  glass  business  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  The  establish- 
ment, at  the  time  of  purchase,  consisted 
of  but  one  ten-pot  furnace,  and  was 
soon  increased  to  three.  A few  years 
after  the  three  furnaces  were  taken 
down  and  two  large  furnaces,  the  largest 
then  built,  erected  with  a larger  capa- 
city, the  main  object  being  to  economize 
in  fuel  and  furnish  more  room.  The 
glass  business  in  1849  was  in  a primitive 
state  compared  with  what  it  is  at  this  time. 
The  furnace  of  1849  had  ten  pots  of  a 
capacity  of  1,500  pounds  batch  each. 
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The  pots  were  filled  and  melted  but 
once  in  a week.  In  the  furnace  of  to- 
day the  capacity  of  the  pots  is  3,500 
pounds  batch,  and  melted  three  times  a 
week.  Thus  one  furnace  has  a capa- 
city of  seven  times  as  great  as  formerly. 
The  product  at  that  time  was  mainly  of 
articles  blown  into  the  desired  shapes ; 
now  it  is  mainly  pressed  in  moulds 
which  gives  the  opportunity  to  produce 
new  and  more  beautiful  patterns  at 
prices  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 

In  1849  there  were  only  five  flint  glass 
establishments  in  this  city,  one  having 
gone  out  of  business  the  previous  year. 
Now  there  are  not  less  than  twenty  in 
the  city  and  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and  probably  as  many  more  in 
the  western  country.  Comparing  the 
aggregate  product  of  all  these  factories 
on  the  basis  before  mentioned,  some 
conception  may  be  had  6f  the  immensity 
of  the  business.  Up  to  the  close  of  the 
war  the  materials  used  were  sand,  pearl- 
ash,  red  lead  or  litharge,  and  nitrate  of 
soda.  Now  soda-ash  and  lime  have 
been  substituted  for  pearl-ash  and  lead, 
making,  with  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  the  other  materials,  the  cost  of  the 
batch  less  than  one-fourth.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  glass  is  fully  equal  and  much 
more  uniform,  and  only  lacks  the  clear, 
silvery  ring  of  the  lead  flint  glass.  The 
improvement  in  the  machinery  and  tools 
for  pressing  glass  has  been  steady,  and 
the  workmen  are  able  to  turn  out  more 
than  double  the  quantity  of  ante-bellum 
times.  The  most  remarkable  change  is 
in  the  prices  at  which  glass  is  selling, 
the  same  articles  now  selling  at  not 
more  than  one-third  that  of  i860.  This, 


too,  while  the  wages  of  workmen  are 
full  fifty  per  cent.  more. 

The  pots  in  which  the  material  is 
melted  are  made  from  clays,  imported 
and  native,  mixed  together  with  a large 
proportion  of  the  old  and  used  pots 
broken  up  and  picked  clean.  As  much 
depends  on  the  pots,  the  greatest  care 
is  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  mate- 
rials. About  three  months  is  required 
to  prepare  them,  and  it  is  not  safe  to 
put  a pot  into  the  furnace  until  it  is  at 
least  four  months  old  from  "the  time  it  is 
finished.  The  duration  of  the  pot 
varies,  but  averages  about  four  months, 
when  coal  is  used  as  a fuel ; with  the 
use  of  natural  gas  they  will  average  fully 
six  months.  The  O’Hara  glass  works 
were  the  first  to  apply  the  natural  gas  as 
a fuel  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  this 
city.  Its  advantages  over  coal  are 
many,  among  others  the  greater  dura- 
bility of  the  furnaces,  the  regular  uni- 
form heat  so  essential  to  making  glass 
of  a good  quality,  the  saving  of  labor, 
and  its  cleanliness.  The  cost  is  not 
greater  than  one-half  of  coal.  While 
Pittsburgh  has  in  this  fuel  a great  ad- 
vantage over  places  out  of  reach  of  it, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  will  al- 
ways be  so.  Those  who  have  large 
plants  in  other  places  cannot  remove 
them  to  the  gas  territory,  and  cannot 
afford  to  leave  them  idle  and  go  to 
waste.  They  will  be  forced  to  work  out 
some  methods  by  which  gas  will  be 
made  from  coal  and  more  economy 
practiced  in  the  use  of  it.  It  is  already 
claimed  that  gas  is  being  made  from 
coal  at  a cost  no  greater  than  natural 
gas  is  costing  consumers  in  Pittsburgh. 
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At  a meeting  of  the  National  Flint 
Glass  Manufacturers’  association,  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  1866,  a resolution 
was  passed  requesting  Mr.  Lyon  to  rep- 
resent the  pressed  glass  business  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Paris  exposition, 
to  be  held  the  following  year.  Such  a 
compliment  as  this  was  of  course  very 
gratifying,  and  was  cheerfully  responded 
to.  The  firm  sent  a full  exhibit  of  the 
fine  and  delicate  ware  they  were  mak- 
ing, and  were  awarded  a diploma  and 
bronze  medal  for  superiority  in  pressed 
glassware.  Medals  were  awarded  to 
them  at  the  Centennial  exposition  held 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Institute 
fair  and  Maryland  Institute. 

When  Mr.  Lyon,  fresh  from  the  bank, 
commenced  the  business  of  glass-mak- 
ing, he  knew  nothing  concerning  it, 
and  as  he  once  told  a gentleman  in 
conversation  “ did  not  even  know  what 
glass  was  made  of.”  But  he  brought  a 
clear  head  and  an  active  mind,  and  as 
he  had  no  prejudices  or  preconceived 
notions  to  overcome,  he  went  at  a scien- 
tific and  business  study  of  the  whole 
question,  and  soon  marked  out  new  and 
successful  lines  for  himself.  A majority 
of  the  glass  men  of  the  day  had  some 
wonderful  formula,  which  they  hugged 
close  in  secret  guardianship  and  blind 
devotion,  and  which  prevented  their 
seeing  better  methods  or  making  ad- 
vanced steps  in  the  business.  Mr. 
Lyon  had  none  of  these  drawbacks  to 
overcome.  He  approached  the  new 
business  in  an  inquiring  and  receptive 
mood,  ready  to  try  new  suggestions,  and 
determined  to  make  use  of  all  the  ap- 
pliances and  expedients  that  modern 


science  could  offer.  He  was  soon  led 
to  make  pressed  glass  a specialty,  and 
the  more  he  experimented  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  more  he  was  encouraged.  His 
was  the  first  house  in  the  country  to 
adopt  that  line  of  work,  and  it  has  re- 
mained in  the  very  front  rank  of  the 
business  from  that  day  to  this.  No 
house  in  America  has  a better  reputa- 
tion than  this  for  the  quality  of  its  work, 
and  some  idea  of  the  appreciation  of 
the  public  can  be  found  in  the  steady 
growth  of  the  works.  Tributes  in  sup- 
port of  that  fact  are  not  diffiult  to  dis- 
cover. Deming  Jarves,  one  of  the 
earliest  successful  flint  glass  manufac- 
turers in  this  country,  in  his  work  en- 
titled, ‘ Reminiscences  of  Glass  Making,’ 
published  in  1865,  speaking  of  the 
pressed  glass  manufacture,  says  : 

“America  can  claim  the  credit  of  great  improve- 
ment in  the  needful  machinery  which  has  advanced 
the  art  to  its  present  perfection.  More  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  weekly  melt  is  now  worked  into 
pressed  glass,  and  it  is  estimated  that  upwards  of 
two  million  dollars  has  been  expended  in  the  molds 
and  machines  now  used  in  this  particular  branch  of 
glass-making.  This  leaves  Europe  far  behind  us  in 
this  respect.  With  us  there  is  active  competition 
for  excellence.  It  is  conceded,  however,  that  James 
B.  Lyon  & Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  stand  first.  To  such  a 
degree  of  delicacy  and  fineness  have  they  carried  their 
manufacture,  that  only  experts  in  the  trade  can  dis- 
tinguish between  their  straw  stem  wines  and  other 
light  and  beautiful  articles  made  in  molds,  and  those 
blown  by  the  most  skilled  workmen.  When  we  con- 
sider the  difference  in  the  cost  between  pressed  and 
blown  ware,  this  rivalry  in  beauty  of  former  with  the 
latter  becomes  all  the  more  important  to  the  pubiic, 
as  it  cheapens  one  of  the  necessaries  of  civilized 
life. 

Great  credit  therefore  is  due  this  firm  for  their  suc- 
cess in  overcoming  difficulties  well  understood  by 
glass-makers,  and  doing  away  with  the  prejudice  of 
the  skilled  blowers,  who  naturally  were  not  inclined 
to  put  the  new  and  more  mechanical  process  of 
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manufacturing  glass  on  a par  with  the  handicraft  of 
the  old.  James  B.  Lyon  & Co.  also  excel  all  other 
American  firms  in  large  ware  for  table  services,  as 
well  as  in  the  more  delicate  objects  of  use. 

While  Mr.  Lyon  has  touched  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  Pittsburgh  at  many 
points,  the  making  of  glass  has  been 
his  chief  occupation,  and  in  that  he  has 
won  his  great  success.  He  is  no  mere 
follower  of  rules  and  precedents,  but 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  solution  of  each 
problem  a mind  naturally  of  an  inven- 
tive turn,  and  a wide  experience.  He 
is  recognized  everywhere  as  one  of  the 
leading  glass  men  of  the  country,  and 
his  judgment  upon  any  question  of  the 
trade  has  the  greatest  weight.  Person- 
ally, he  is  a courteous,  cultured,  and 
approachable  gentleman,  standing  high 
in  the  honor  and  estimation  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  higher  still  among  those  who 
know  him  the  best. 

ALEXANDER  CHAMBERS. 

Among  the  men  who  have  given  Pitts- 
burgh a high  repute  as  a glass-manu- 
facturing center,  and  especially  among 
those  who  have  aided  in  developing  the 
industry  and  making  it  what  it  is, 
Alexander  Chambers  must  be  awarded 
a high  and  honorable  place.  He  has  de- 
parted from  the  scene  of  his  labors,  but 
his  memory  is  held  in  grateful  affection 
in  many  hearts,  and  perpetuated  in  the 
great  establishment  he  founded.  He 
was  naturally  equipped  for  a successful 
contest  with  circumstances,  having,  in 
his  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  a foundation 
of  pluck,  energy  and  courage  of  the 
most  substantial  kind.  He  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1819,  and  brought  here  when 
an  infant,  so  that  all  his  aspirations  and 


instincts  were  as  thoroughly  American 
as  if  he  had  found  life  on  this  soil. 
His  father,  James  Chambers,  settled  in 
what  was  then  Bayardstown,  but  is  now 
a part  of  Pittsburgh,  and  in  one  of  its 
most  important  and  thickly  settled 
regions.  He  was  a useful  citizen  in  his 
day  and  generation,  filling  for  over 
twenty  years  the  position  of  alderman 
from  the  fifth  ward.  The  son  Alexander 
was  given  a fair  education  for  the  day 
in  the  common  schools  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  almost  universal  custom 
of  the  time,  was  set  to  learn  a trade. 
That  chosen  for  him  was  the  glass 
business.  He  faithfully  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship, working  with  his  head  as 
well  as  his  hands,  and  making  himself 
master  of  the  business  in  all  its  branches, 
with  a fair  idea  as  to  its  possibilities. 
Therefore  he  was  prepared,  when  start- 
ing for  himself,  to  take  such  steps,  and 
only  such  as  were  to  the  best  advantage. 
His  first  venture  was  made  in  company 
with  a brother,  David  H.  Chambers,  in 
1843.  They  located  in  the  old  fifth 
ward,  and  were  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  vials  and  green  and  black 
bottles.  They  remained  in  this  locality, 
gradually  extending  their  business  and 
building  up  a trade  until  1853,  when 
they  removed  their  works  to  what  was 
then  called  South  Pittsburgh,  but  is 
now  a part  of  the  city  and  known  as 
the  South  Side.  Here  they  continued 
in  the  manufacture  of  vials  and  bottles, 
and  added  window-glass  thereto.  The 
site  occupied  was  the  same  yet  held, 
where  the  establishment  of  A.  & D.  H. 
Chambers  is  located  and  has  been  for 
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over  thirty  years.  When  the  two  broth- 
ers commenced  on  the  South  Side  they 
employed  less  than  fifty  men,  but  so 
greatly  has  the  business  grown  that  now 
five  hundred  are  required.  Mr.  David 
H.  Chambers  died  in  1862,  but  the  busi- 
ness was  continued  by  his  brother  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  new  partners  or 
change  in  management. 

Alexander  Chambers  was  one  of  the 
best  known  glassmen  the  country  over, 
and  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  there- 
in. His  mind  was  active  and  always 
seeking  out  new  avenues  of  develop- 
ment and  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
in  the  country  to  increase  the  sizes  of 
window-glass,  and  he  was  very  success- 
ful in  his  ventures  in  that  direction.  He 
was  recognized  as  the  leader  in  his  lines 
of  manufacture  for  many  years.  He 
gave  his  chief  thought  and  attention  to 
the  glass  business,  and  allowed  no  other 
interests  to  divert  him  therefrom.  That 
was  while  he  was  actively  engaged  in  it, 
although  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  he 
gave  it  only  a general  oversight,  and 
left  it  in  charge  of  those  who  have  so 
worthily  conducted  it  since  his  death. 
He  was  financially  and  personally  inter- 
ested in  a number  of  outside  enterprises 
for  the  development  and  upbuilding  of 
Pittsburgh,  among  them  being  the  Ex- 
change National  bank,  of  which  he  was 
director,  while  he  held  stock  in  many 
of  the  other  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies of  Pittsburgh.  He  represented 
his  home  ward  in  the  city  council  for  a 
number  of  terms,  and  while  there  was 
noted  for  his  good  common  sense  and 
business  prudence.  He  was  one  of  the 


pioneers  on  the  South  Side,  and  always 
took  an  active  interest  in  anything  re- 
lating to  its  material  or  moral  improve- 
ment. He  was  a member  of  its  borough 
government  for  a time,  and  one  of  the 
influential  men  therein.  His  heart  was 
moved  by  any  worthy  or  humane  cause. 
During  the  late  war  for  the  Union  cause, 
he  was  an  earnest  and  practical  friend 
to  his  country,  generously  equipping 
several  companies,  and  aiding  in  all 
possible  ways  in  his  power. 

The  business  and  personal  character- 
istics of  Mr.  Chambers  are  somewhat 
outlined  in  the  above,  but  much  more 
can  be  truthfully  said  concerning  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  generous- 
hearted  men  that  could  be  anywhere 
found,  and  with  him  the  instinct  to  give 
was  followed  by  the  act  itself.  He 
made  no  large  donation  in  some  public 
direction  and  then  rested  thereon,  but 
his  alms  were  continuous  and  did  daily 
good  in  many  directions.  He  could 
hear  of  no  case  of  want  or  trouble  with- 
out wishing  to  become  one  of  the  means 
of  relief.  A day  did  not  pass  that  did 
not  see  some  chance  for  generosity  laid 
at  his  door,  and  to  his  high  honor  be  it 
said,  that  no  worthy  applicant  was  ever 
sent  away  empty-handed.  He  gave 
liberally  to  the  church  and  to  the  organ- 
ized forms  of  charity  of  Pittsburgh.  He 
was  noted  for  his  steady  industry  and 
indomitable  pluck,  while  his  uprightness 
of  character  was  recognized  and  ac- 
knowled  by  all.  His  word  was  all  that 
any  man  required,  and  when  that  was 
once  given  it  was  sacred.  He  had,  in  a 
wonderful  degree,  the  faculty  of  being 
fair  and  just  to  all  men,  and  could  fairly 
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arbitrate  on  a case  in  which  he  had  an 
interest,  giving  to  all  sides  a hearing, 
and  deciding  against  himself  if  the  facts 
led  to  such  conclusion.  His  mind  was 
acute  and  active,  suggesting  methods  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass  calculated  to 
lessen  the  cost  and  improve  the  quality. 
He  was  essentially  practical,  and  as  all 
these  traits  were  developed  in  early  life, 
he  had  no  trouble  when  starting  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  to  secure  all  the  backing 
he  needed. 

Mr.  Chambers  made  several  visits  to 
Europe,  and  in  rother  ways  used  the 
leisure  of  his  latter  years  in  recreation 
and  travel  that  were  not  possible  to  him 
when  in  the  cares  of  an  active  business 
life.  He  was  in  the  possession  of  good 
health  almost  up  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
and  the  end  came  after  only  a few  days 
of  sickness.  When  his  death — which  oc- 
curred on  March  28,  .1875— was  an~ 
nounced,  the  feeling  of  grief  throughout 
Pittsburgh  was  universal,  and  he  was  la- 
mented as  one  who  had  accomplished  a 
large  share  of  good  in  the  world,  and 
who  had  faithfully  served  his  day  and 
generation. 

His  impress  on  the  glass  business  of 
Pittsburgh  was  of  a lasting  character, 
and  the  great  manufacturing  house  he 
created  serves  as  the  most  fitting  monu- 
ment of  his  memory.  His  place  in  the 
business  world  is  filled  by  his  son,  James 
A.  Chambers,  who,  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  H.  B.  Patton,  keeps  the  reputation 
of  the  house  of  A.  & D.  Chambers  up 
to  the  high  mark  it  so  long  ago  acquired. 

SAMUEL  MCKEE. 

A long,  stirring  and  useful  connection 


with  the  glass  business  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
that  of  Samuel  McKee,  who  departed 
from  his  earthly  labors  in  the  summer 
of  1876.  He  was  born  in  Pittsburgh, 
Penfisylvania,  on  March  29,  1808,  and 
gave  his  early  years  to  the  learning  of 
the  business  in  which  he  achieved  such 
success,  and  in  the  usual  preparation  of 
the  American  youth  for  the  active  duties 
of  after  life.  He  entered  the  glass  busi- 
ness in  1834,  when  he  assisted  in  the 
establishment  in  Pittsburgh  of  the  firm 
of  McKee,  Salisbury  & Company,  the 
partners  thereof  being  Samuel  McKee, 
James  Salisbury  and  James  McKee. 
The  business  was  continued  in  that  form 
until  1836,  when  Samuel,  James  and 
Thomas  McKee  joined  themselves  in  a 
partnership  under  the  firm  name  of 
S.  McKee  & Company,  and  established 
the  works  on  the  present  site,  on  Carson 
and  Thirteenth  streets.  Thus  settled, 
with  his  business  gradually  broadening, 
and  with  the  highest  success  attending 
his  efforts,  Mr.  McKee  remained  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  From  the  first 
he  made  a specialty  of  window  glass,  and 
in  course  of  time  added  that  of  bottles 
also,  and  was  counted  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  those  departments  of  the  trade. 
He  was  a practical  man,  and  understood 
the  business  from  the  foundations  up. 
He  learned  it  direct  from  the  famous 
Germans  who  came  across  the  water 
and  to  Pittsburgh  early  in  the  century, 
and  taught  the  new  line  of  labor  to  a 
section  that  had  not  known  it  before. 
His  father-in-law,  Mr.  Charles  Ihmsen, 
was  one  of  the  first  glass-makers  of  the 
country,  and  Mr.  McKee  was  enabled 
both  by  opportunity  and  application  to 
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know  as  much  about  the  business  as  any 
man  in  the  land.  He  was  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
glass,  being  among  the  men  who  cut  a 
path  through  which  this  great  industry 
has  been  carried  to  such  a successful 
result  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  McKee  was  interested  in  other 
Pittsburgh  enterprises,  although  he  made 
them  secondary  to  the  special  occupa- 
tion of  his  life.  He  was  connected  with 
the  Mechanics’  bank,  and  also  the 
Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  before 
either  had  changed  their  form  and  come 
in  under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
banking  act.  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing spirits  in  building  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Birmingham  bridge,  one  of  the  great 
links  by  which  these  two  communities 
are  held  together  as  one.  He  was  also 
interested  in  the  creation  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  water  works,  giving  to  the  pro- 
ject a large  measure  of  his  good  judg- 
ment, experience  and  financial  skill. 
He  was  for  years  connected  with  the 
borough  government  of  Birmingham 
before  the  unification  of  its  interests 
with  those  of  Pittsburgh,  and  held  the 
position  of  burgess.  He  was  a devoted 
and  generous  friend  to  the  various  char- 
itable institutions  of  the  community  in 
which  he  dwelt,  and  many  were  the 
quiet  deeds  of  good  that  he  found  time 
to  do  in  the  course  of  his  busy  life.  He 
was  at  one  time  a captain  in  the  State 
Guards,  and  although  he  was  promoted 
to  a colonelcy  before  leaving  the  service, 
the  former  title  attached  to  him  and  he 
was  known  as  Captain  McKee  to  the 
end  of  his  days. 


Mr.  McKee’s  whole  life  was  charact- 
ized  by  an  unflinching  integrity  of  pur- 
pose and  action,  and  to  this  and  to  his 
remarkable  business  qualifications  was 
due  his  great  success.  Notwithstanding 
his  close  attention  to  business,  he  found 
time  to  indulge  a fine  taste  for  literature, 
and  there  were  few  men  in  Pittsburgh  or 
elsewhere  better  read  in  some  directions 
than  he.  He  was  domestic  in  his  tastes, 
fond  of  home  life,  and  true  and  honest- 
hearted  in  every  relation  of  life.  He 
was  respected  by  the  entire  community, 
and  in  his  long  and  busy  career  no  one 
ever  questioned  his  personal  integrity  or 
commercial  honor.  His  business  led 
him  into  relationship  with  men  and  firms 
the  country  over,  and  with  them  all  his 
word  was  taken  at  its  full  meaning,  and 
the  deed  was  found  always  to  be  as  good 
as  the  word. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Mr. 
McKee  retired  from  active  business 
pursuits,  although  he  was  able  to  mingle 
freely  with  the  world  in  a social  way, 
and  take  the  benefit  of  the  possessions 
with  which  his  earlier  labors  endowed 
him.  With  a fine  presence  and  a 
courtly  manner,  he  gave  pleasure  to  all 
who  met  him.  In  the  final  attack  through 
which  his  life  was  ended,  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  home  for  only  a few  days, 
and  was  not  considered  in  danger  until 
the  evening  preceding  his  demise.  On 
Monday  morning,  July  3,  1876,  the  final 
summons  came,  and  found  him  prepared 
to  meet  it.  His  death  was  a surprise 
and  a shock  to  the  community,  and  the 
universal  feeling  was  that  a good  and 
useful  man  had  gone  to  his  reward. 
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JAMES  BRYCE. 

There  yet  remains  in  active  business 
in  Pittsburgh  a glass  manufacturer  who 
has  given  many  years  to  his  chosen 
branch  of  labor,  and  who  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  I refer  to  Mr.  James 
Bryce,  of  the  old  and  well-known  firm 
of  Bryce  Brothers.  His  life  has  been 
one  of  upright  usefulness  and  unques- 
tioned success,  and  some  account  thereof 
cannot  but  be  of  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion. He  was  born  in  the  southwest  of 
Scotland,  in  the  stewardry  of  Kircud- 
bright, on  November  5,  1812,  and  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  his  father  in 
1818,  They  resided  in  Philadelphia  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  late  in  1819  moved 
to  Pittsburgh,  where  Mr.  Bryce  has 
since  resided.  Three  weeks  were  con- 
sumed in  the  journey  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburgh,  a distance  now  traversed 
in  a single  night.  Their  means  of  con- 
veyance was  an  old-style  Conestoga 
wagon,  in  which  so  many  emigrants  of 
that  day  found  their  way  to  the  new 
homes  of  the  west.  Halts  were  made 
at  the  wayside  inns  for  the  rest  of  the 
night ; and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  to 
the  boy  of  seven  the  trip  was  one  of  ad- 
venture, long  to  be  remembered  in  all 
its  details.  Mr.  Bryce  says  that  forty 
years  afterward  he  went  out  of  his  way 
in  the  leisure  of  a vacation  to  pass  over 
a portion  of  this  same  road,  and  that  it 
all  came  back  to  him  as  in  a dream, 
marking  the  wonderful  changes  that  less 
than  half  a century  had  accomplished. 

Soon  after  reaching  Pittsburgh,  the 
boy  James  was  placed  at  a regular  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  glass  works  of  Bake- 


well,  Page  & Bakewell,  where  the  Balti- 
more & Ohio  depot  now  stands.  The 
establishment  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected was  at  that  time  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  west  of  Boston,  except  one 
small  concern  at  Wellsburgh  that  did 
not  run  more  than  half  the  time.  Messrs. 
Bakewell,  Page  & Bakewell  were  not  al- 
ways in  operation,  as  the  trade  was  not 
always  one  of  certainty  in  those  days, 
and  sometimes  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a market  for  their  wares.  A flat- 
boat  would  be  loaded  with  goods  and 
run  down  the  river,  where  its  cargo 
would  be  traded  at  the  various  settle- 
ments for  such  articles  as  the  people  had 
for  sale,  which  would  be  brought  back 
to  Pittsburgh  and  disposed  of.  Some- 
times the  wagons  that  had  brought  mer- 
chandise from  Baltimore  would  be 
loaded  with  glassware  on  their  return 
trips ; but  little  was  sent  this  way,  as  the 
freight  charges  were  such  that  there  was 
little  or  no  money  in  it.  These  works 
then  contained  one  furnace,  and  em- 
ployed eight  blowers,  its  specialty  being 
flint  glass,  in  tableware,  etc. 

James  Bryce  went  to  work  at  ten  years 
of  age,  and  commencing  at  the  lowest 
round  steadily  pursued  his  way  to 
the  top.  He  learned  the  business 
thoroughly,  mastering  it  in  all  its  de- 
tails. He  was  soon  advanced  to  the 
position  of  blower,  and  on  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  service  began  work  as  a 
journeyman.  This  occupation  he  stead- 
ily pursued  for  eighteen  years.  The 
“hard  times”  of  1840,  following  the 
panic  of  1837,  shut  down  the  glass 
works,  when  Mr.  Bryce  made  a venture 
in  the  grocery  business,  locating  on 
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Liberty  street.  After  four  years’  expe- 
rience, in  which  he  demonstrated  that 
while  there  was  plenty  of  labor  and  risk 
in  that  line  of  trade  there  was  little 
money,  he  determined  to  go  back  to 
glass,  in  which  he  had  been  raised,  and 
to  remain  in  it  thereafter.  This  purpose 
was  carried  into  effect  in  1845,  the  year 
of  the  great  fire,  and  he  went  into  the 
employ  of  Mulvany  & Ledlie,  who  were 
then  making  glass  on  the  South  Side. 
In  1850  Mr.  Bryce  made  the  first  real 
business  start  of  his  life.  It  was  a time 
when  cooperative  theories  were  preva- 
lent the  country  over,  and  many 
enterprises  on  that  plan  were  being  in- 
augurated. A number  of  men,  among 
whom  Mr.  Bryce  was  the  most  promi- 
nent and  active,  formed  a company  for 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  under  the 
name  of  Bryce,  McKee  & Co.,  each 
man  therein  conducting  the  branch  with 
which  he  was  best  acquainted.  Their 
works  were  located  in  what  was  then 
Birmingham,  but  is  now  the  South 
Side  and  a part  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Monongahela  river, 
and  where  the  large  and  flourishing  estab- 
lishment of  Bryce  Brothers  is  now  lo- 
cated, the  plant  having  remained  there 
continuously  from  that  day  to  this. 
Only  two  of  the  original  owners  are  now 
left,  Mr.  Bryce  and  his  brother,  Robert 
D.  Bryce.  The  various  changes  of  firm 
name  and  ownership  that  have  taken 
place  since  1850  are  as  follows  : Bryce, 

McKee  & Co. ; Bryce,  Richards  & Co.; 
Bryce,  Walker  & Co.,  and  finally  the 
present  one  of  Bryce  Brothers,  the  two 
gentlemen  of  that  name  having  pur- 
chased Mr.  Walker’s  interest  at  the 


time  of  the  latter’s  death.  The  works 
are  now  conducted  by  the  two  brothers, 
assisted  by  four  sons  and  one  grandson, 
all  of  whom  have  been  thoroughly  and 
carefully  trained  to  the  business.  The 
mantle  of  the  Bryce  brothers  will  fall  on 
worthy  and  capable  shoulders  when  they 
are  gone. 

This  establishment  is  the  oldest  exist- 
ing glass  house  in  Pittsburgh,  and  has 
been  a grand  training  school  for  others. 
Out  of  it  five  other  firms  have  drawn 
their  life,  being  founded  by  men  who 
had  learned  their  business  under  the 
Messrs.  Bryce.  When  it  was  established 
it  employed  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
men,  but  so  great  has  been  its  growth 
and  so  widely  has  its  business  expanded 
that  now  it  employs  over  three  hundred. 
Mr.  James  Bryce  has  been  the  active 
head  of  it  from  the  beginning,  and  all  its 
dealings  have  partaken  of  his  honesty 
and  native  good  sense  and  business  pru- 
dence. Ever  since  his  venture  in  the 
grocery  business,  as  recorded  above, 
when  he  decided  to  stick  to  the  occupa- 
tion to  which  he  was  trained,  he  has  ad- 
hered to  that  resolution,  with  the  best 
possible  financial  results  to  himself.  His 
theory  of  business  life,  as  early  formed 
and  strictly  lived  up  to,  was  that  a safe, 
steady,  reliable  business,  conducted  with 
a due  regard  to  the  rights  of  everybody 
concerned,  was  the  best  investment  in 
the  long-run.  His  success  has  proved 
the  truth  of  this  theory.  While  this 
course  of  strict  personal  attention  to 
business  has  been  his  rule,  it  has  not 
prevented  his  taking  part  in  outside 
matters  when  he  thought  he  could  be  of 
public  service  in  doing  so.  He  has  had 
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investments  in  a number  of  enterprises, 
which  he  has  retained  until  the  venture 
was  on  its  feet,  and  then  withdrawn, 
leaving  others  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
later  years.  Mr.  Bryce  has  kept  out  of 
public  and  political  life  because  he  has 
had  no  taste  in  that  direction,  although 
he  did  for  some  time  hold  the  position 
of  burgess  of  Birmingham,  not  because 
he  sought  the  honors  of  public  station 
but  to  aid  in  the  production  of  results 
that  he  thought  were  for  the  general 
good.  During  the  war  he  also  took  a 
part  in  political  affairs,  as  his  heart  was 
in  the  Union  cause,  and  he  desired  to  do 
all  in  his  power  for  the  good  of  his 
country. 

Mr.  Bryce  has  been  connected  for 
over  fifty  years  with  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  worships  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  church  of  Pittsburgh,  of 
which  Rev.  W.  J.  Reid  is  pastor.  Mr. 
Bryce  has  been  an  elder  in  that  organ- 
ization for  a number  of  years,  and  still 
serves  in  that  position.  He  is  a gener- 
ous contributor  to  that  and  to  other 
worthy  objects,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
useful  man  to  the  community  in  which 
he  dwells. 

In  1876  Mr.  Bryce  paid  a visit  to  his 
old  home  in  Scotland,  and  the  event  was 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  his  long  and 
busy  life.  He  had  left  it  when  a boy  of 
six,  with  all  the  future  before  him,  and 
was  brought  to  this  far-away  land  to 
work  out  his  own  fortune  and  to  make 
of  himself  whatever  the  powers  within 
him  and  the  life  around  him  would  allow. 
He  returned,  a man  of  sixty-four,  rich  in 
worldly  goods,  and  one  of  the  substan- 
tial business  men  of  a great  and  growing 


industrial  mart.  The  marvelous  changes 
that  had  taken  place  within  that  period 
of  time  were  well  illustrated  by  the  time 
consumed  in  the  first  journey  as  against 
that  of  the  last.  On  the  first  occasion, 
as  mentioned  above,  three  weeks  had 
been  consumed  in  the  journey  from 
Philadelphia  alone,  saying  nothing  of 
the  long  sail  across  the  ocean.  On  his 
return  to  Scotland  the  trip  occupied  but 
eleven  days,  which  was  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  time  consumed  on  the  first 
journey  from  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Bryce,  while  keeping  a general 
oversight  of  matters  about  the  establish- 
ment of  which  he  is  the  head,  allows 
much  of  its  work  and  responsibility  to 
fall  upon  the  younger  shoulders  about 
him.  He  feels  that  his  life  work  is 
practically  done,  and  he  is  calmly  wait- 
ing the  summons  whenever  it  shall  come. 
He  has  lived  a worthy  life,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  answer  willingly  whenever  he 
shall  be  called. 

THOMAS  MCKEE. 

Thomas  McKee  was  born  in  Carlisle 
Pennsylvania,  September  18,  1800,  and 
came  with  his  parents,  when  a small 
child,  to  Pittsburgh,  where  his  father 
died  soon  after  their  arrival.  His 
mother,  a woman  possessing  excellent 
sense,  great  energy  and  a devout  Chris- 
tian, reared  her  family  so  well  that  all 
the  children  led  useful  and  honorable 
lives.  Well  might  it  be  said  of  her, 
“ Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed.” 

There  are  but  few  facts  obtainable  as 
to  his  school  life  and  relative  rank  as  a 
pupil.  But  considering  his  early  life,  in 
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connection  with  his  later  years,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  man  of  ac- 
curate information,  liberal  ideas  and 
thorough  integrity,  was  an  industrious, 
thoughtful  and  honest  boy  and  youth. 

When  twenty-six  years  of  age  he  mar- 
ried Hetty  Zillhart,  who  long  survived 
him  (dying  in  1884).  She  was  endowed 
with  uncommon  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  ; her  pure  and  childlike  faith  was 
a sermon  in  itself.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage, Thomas  McKee,  with  his  broth- 
ers, Samuel  and  James,  under  the  firm 
name  of  S.  McKee  & Company,  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  window- 
glass,  the  factories  being  located  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

This  was  one  of  the  earliest  firms  that 
undertook  the  manufacture  of  glass  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  when  we  consider  that 
the  factories  were  located  on  lands  that 
had  never  known  any  worker  but  the 
farmer,  it  is  evident  that  such  a project 
was  not  without  hazards  unknown  to 
more  recent  enterprises. 

Drive  back  the  clouds  of  smoke  from 
these  and  other  factories  that  now  en- 
canopy  the  south  side  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  level  to  the  earth  and 
remove  the  many  structures  that  now 
throb  with  life  and  give  forth  an  inces- 
sant hum  of  industry,  and  put  in  their 
stead  those  buildings  of  half  a century 
ago,  among  the  green  fields,  and  you 
will  then  have  an  idea  of  the  far-reach- 
ing results  of  these  early  ventures.  Only 
the  enterprise  and  untiring  energy  of 
such  men  could,  in  the  face  of  the  great 
difficulties,  sure  to  be  encountered, 
establish  firmly  such  industries,  then 
here  untried. 


But  not  alone  did  their  courage  and 
achievement  make  this  one  particular 
factory  or  these  particular  branches 
of  manufacturing  flourish;  for  the 
spirit  manifested  exerted  its  influ- 
ence in  other  directions,  so  that  in  the 
“ fullness  of  time  ” the  green  fields  are 
forgotten,  save  by  those  crowned  with 
many  years,  and  the  South  Side  and  its 
surrounding  circles  have  given  to  Pitts- 
burgh the  name  of  one  of  the  greatest 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  world. 

Mr.  McKee  was  also  prominently  con- 
nected with  many  of  the  corporations 
of  Pittsburgh,  as  projector,  promoter 
and  officer,  and  to  his  foresight  and  in- 
terest much  of  their  stability  is  due.  In 
fact  all  of  the  enterprises  of  this  kind 
with  which  he  was  identified  are  to-day 
of  the  most  substantial  and  prominent 
character. 

Such  was  his  great  administrative 
ability  that,  although  he  had  his  own 
extensive  manufacturing  interests  to 
look  after,  he  also  found  time  to  attend 
to  the  demands  of  these  public  enter- 
prises. At  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
for  many  years  previous,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Deposit  Company  of  Bir- 
mingham, now  the  First  National  bank. 
His  public  spirit  carried  him  into  even 
more  public  positions  than  those  noted, 
and  he  served  the  community  for  many 
years  as  councilman,  school  director, 
treasurer  of  Allegheny  county,  etc.  ; 
was  also  a member  of  the  boards  of 
various  state  institutions. 

He  was  a prominent  and  influential 
Whig  and  Republican  all  his  life,  and  in 
the  politics  of  the  state  he  was  as  po- 
tential as  he  was  in  public  and  private 
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life,  and  this  without  any  sacrifice  of 
character.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot, 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  aid  those  who 
were  engaged  in  putting  down  the  rebel- 
lion. 

Mr.  McKee  died  in  1864,  and  was  not 
permitted  to  see  the  end  of  the  war,  but 
he  never  for  a moment  lost  faith  in  the 
final  triumph  of  the  Union  cause. 

While  still  connected  with  his  brothers 
in  the  manufacture  of  window-glass,  he 
started  and  established  his  sons,  Fred- 
erick, James,  William,  Sellers  and  Stew- 
art, in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass, 
under  the  name  and  style  of  F.  & J. 
McKee,  now  McKee  & Brothers,  both 
of  which  concerns,  founded  so  many 
years  ago,  are  still  in  operation. 

But  what  has  been  said  of  the  enter- 
prise, foresight,  integrity  and  public 
spirit  of  this  good  man  is  not  the  half. 
It  was  upon  the  side  that  the  public 
never  sees  that  he  shone  most  brightly. 
During  his  life  he  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  the  young 
and  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  sub- 
stance to  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  educational  institutions  at  home 
and  elsewhere  as  well.  He  was  a most 
generous  man,  whose  benefactions 
reached  everywhere  without  ostentation 
or  parade. 

Though  the  requirements  of  his  public 
and  business  enterprises  were  great,  he 
was  never  so  engaged  but  that  he  was 
always  ready  to  answer  all  the  calls  of 


the  poor  and  needy,  or  indeed  of  those 
who  required  any  aid  in  his  power  to 
give.  An  ardent  abolitionist  from  his 
youth  up,  the  poor  black  man  in  his 
midnight  journey  to  freedom  always 
found  in  him  a firm,  courageous  and 
staunch  friend. 

As  a communicant  and  officer  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  Thomas  McKee  was 
known  as  an  humble  and  sincere  Chris- 
tian, without  bigotry  or  bitterness,  and 
extending  the  utmost  freedom  of  creed 
and  belief  to  others. 

In  social  and  domestic  relations,  he 
was  well  nigh  an  ideal  man,  and  the 
sweetness,  cordiality  and  dignity  of  his 
character  were  never  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  in  the  home  circle. 
Happy  in  the  society  of  his  friends,  as 
a husband  and  father  he  had  the  fine  art 
of  making  a delightful  home,  where  the 
utmost  affection,  tenderness  and  real 
consideration  reigned  supreme.  His 
hospitality  was  proverbial. 

In  person  he  was  fine-looking,  with  a 
fair  complexion,  his  manners  easy  and 
gentleman-like,  simple  and  pleasant,  and 
his  conversation  instructive  and  enter- 
taining. 

“ In  his  home  dwelt  order,  prudence 
and  plenty.  There  was  no  waste  and 
no  stint.  He  was  open-handed,  just  and 
generous ; his  brow  was  serene  and  open, 
for  he  loved  men  and  was  himself  a 
manly  and  gentle  man.” 

Henry  James  Seymour. 
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THE  BURIAL  OF  DE  SOTO. 


‘ ‘ Requiem  aeturnam 
Dona  eo,  Domine  ! ” 

Like  incense  from  the  altar, 

Floating  o’er  the  water, 

So  slow  it  seems  to  falter, 

Fade  and  pass  away. 

Now  a rough-hewn  vessel, 

Burdened  with  a band, 

Brave  yet  stricken-hearted 
For  that  one  departed, 

Slow  and  still  is  started 
From  the  foot- worn  sand. 

Silently  they  circle 

Round  the  lifeless  form  ; 

On  the  bank  in  crowds, 

In  the  midnight  shrouds, 

- — Under  angry  clouds, 

Wolves  foretell  the  storm. 

Like  a feeble  protest 
Come  the  words  of  prayer  : 

“ Save  our  noble  master — 

Wilt  Thou  drive  us  faster 
Onward  to  disaster, 

Onward  to  despair?  ” 

Cold  in  death,  De  Soto 
Kissed  the  river’s  brine, 

Like  a knightly  lover  ; 

Waves  he  helped  discover. 

Forming  now  the  cover 
Of  his  earthly  shrine. 

And  as  I am  sitting, 

Dreaming  of  that  day, 

The  river  still  is  praying 
In  its  rippled  playing, 

“ Requiem ,”  ’tis  saying, 

“ Dona  eo,  Domine!" 

—Charles  K.  Bolton. 

Cleveland,  O. 
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Fort  Duquesne  was  demolished  and 
abandoned  by  the  French  on  the  night 
of  the  twenty-fourth  of  November, 
1758.  The  English  army,  under  Gen- 
eral Forbes,  entered  the  smoking  ruins  at 
dusk  the  next  day.  The  latter  at  once 
erected  a work  on  the  spot  which  they 
called  Fort  Pitt.  The  locality  was  named 
Pittsburgh.  It  took  this  name  from  the 
start,  as  we  find  Post  referring  to  it  by 
this  name  in  his  journal  within  a week 
after  the  place  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.*  The  original  Fort 
Pitt  was  but  a temporary  shelter.  The 
next  year,  however,  General  Stanwix 
built  a more  formidable  and  permanent 
fortification  upon  the  same  site.  This 
latter  work  is  said  to  have  cost  the  British 
government  the  sum  of  ^60,000.  This 
is  quite  incredible.  Such  a sum  at'that 
time  would  represent  no  less  than  half  a 
million  dollars  now ; and  we  know  from 
the  description  of  the  fort  as  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  us,  as  well  as  from  other 
circumstances  of  the  case,  that  no  mili- 
tary work  costing  any  such  a sum  ever 
stood  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  One- 
tenth  of  this  amount  is  perhaps  nearer 
the  figure,  and  even  that  seems  large 
for  the  kind  of  work  that  we  know  was 
built  upon  the  spot. 

The  western  Indians  were  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  French 

* “ We  came  within  eight  miles  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  we  lodged  on  a hill,  in  the  open  air.” — Post's 
Journal , December  2,  1758. 


war  and  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Pontiac, 
the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  set  about 
forming  an  Indian  confederacy  against 
the  English.  He  had  conceived  a great 
contempt  for  the  British  soldiery,  and 
believed  that  by  a united  effort  the 
English  could  be  driven  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  if  not  expelled  entirely  from  the 
continent.  He  was  shrewd,  eloquent 
and  brave,  and  by  the  spring  of  1763  he 
had  succeeded  in  uniting  no  less  than 
eighteen  powerful  tribes  against  the 
English.  His  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted with  the  most  profound  secrecy, 
and  with  three  exceptions — Detroit,  Fort 
Pitt  and  Niagara — all  the  English  posts 
on  the  frontier  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  with  little  or  no  resistance.  Yet 
this  dreadful  uprising  of  the  savages  had 
not  come  altogether  unheralded,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  ancient  chronicler. 
At  Detroit  and  through  the  surrounding 
country,  in  July,  1762,  it  rained  “ a 
sulphureous  water”  of  the  color  and 
consistency  of  ink,  and  which,  being 
collected  in  bottles,  “ answered  every 
purpose  of  that  useful  liquid. ’’J 

+ ‘Three  Years'  Travels,’  etc.,  by  Captain  Jonathan 
Carver,  page  96.  “Soon  after,”  he  says,  “the  In- 
dian wars  already  spoken  of  broke  out  in  these  parts. 
I mean  not  to  say  that  this  incident  was  ominous  of 
them,  notwithstanding  it  is  well  known  that  innum- 
erable well  attested  instances  of  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena, happening  before  extraordinary  events, 
have  been  recorded  in  almost  every  age  by  historians 
of  veracity  ; I only  relate  the  circumstance  as  a fact, 
of  which  I was  informed  by  many  persons  of  un- 
doubted probity,  and  leave  my  readers  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions  from  it.”  I may  add  that  Carver’s 
visit  to  Detroit  was  in  the  summer  of  1768. 
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Captain  Simeon  Ecuyer,  a gallant 
Swiss,  was  in  charge  at  Fort  Pitt.  In 
the  beginning  of  May,  1763,  he  wrote  to 
Colonel  Bouquet,  saying  that  Major 
Gladwyn,  at  Detroit,  had  sent  him  notice 
that  Fort  Pitt  was  surrounded  by  rascally 
Indians.  Complaint  was  specially  made 
of  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese.  “ It 
is  this  canaille ,”  writes  Gladwyn,  “ who 
stir  up  the  rest  to  mischief.”  In  the 
course  of  the  month,  the  conduct  of  the 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  be- 
came suspicious.  On  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-seventh,  Ecuyer  was  in- 
formed by  Mr.  McKee  that  the  Mingoes 
and  Delawares  were  in  motion,  and 
that  they  had  sold  skins  to  the 
value  of  ^300,  with  which  they  had 
purchased  a large  supply  of  powder 
and  lead.  On  the  twenty-eighth,  McKee 
was  sent  to  the  Indian  towns  to  gather 
information,  but  he  found  them  entirely 
abandoned.  On  the  twenty-ninth,  just 
as  he  was  finishing  his  letter — the  last 
letter  that  he  was  able  to  get  through 
the  lines  for  more  than  two  months — 
Ecuyer  says  that  three  men  who  had 
been  working  near  Clapham’s,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  fort,  had  just  got  in 
with  the  sad  news  that  the  Indians  had 
“ murdered  Clapham  and  everybody  in 
his  house.”  J On  the  heels  of  this  bad 
news  came  in  such  traders  as  had 
escaped  the  violence  of  the  savages,  with 
reports  of  the  murder  and  pillage  of 
many  of  their  brethren. 

Ecuyer  at  once  set  to  work  to  put  the 
fort  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence. 
The  families  living  about  the  fort  were 

X Letter  of  Captain  Ecuyer  to  Colonel  Bouquet, 
May  29,  1763. 


gathered  within  its  walls,  and  the  houses 
outside  were  destroyed.  A fire-engine 
was  constructed.  A hospital  was  fitted 
up  under  the  draw-bridge.  Provisions 
were  collected,  and  everybody  capable 
of  handling  a musket  was  armed  for  the 
conflict.  Ecuyer’s  force  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty  men — soldiers, 
traders  and  backwoodsmen.  There  were 
in  the  fort  also  about  one  hundred  women 
and  a still  greater  number  of  children. 
“We  have  plenty  of  provisions,”  writes 
one  from  the  fort,  “and  the  fort  is  in 
such  a good  posture  of  defence,  that, 
with  God’s  assistance,  we  can  defend 
it  against  a thousand  Indians.” 

For  some  days  after  actual  hostilities 
began,  the  Indians  contented  themselves 
with  skulking  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
shooting  any  person  who  might  be  rash 
enough  to  expose  himself,  and  in  this 
way  several  persons  were  slain.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  twenty-third  of  June, 
a general  fire  was  opened  on  the  fort 
from  all  sides,  and  two  men  were  killed. 
A discharge  of  large  guns  among  the 
savages  put  a stop  to  the  assault,  but  a 
desultory  firing  was  kept  up  all  night. 
The  next  morning  several  Indians  ap- 
proached the  fort,  and  one  of  them 
named  Turtle  Heart,  addressed  the  gar- 
rison in  terms  of  the  greatest  friendli- 
ness. He  informed  them  that  six  great 
nations  of  Indians  had  taken  up  the 
hatchet.  “You  must  leave  this  fort,” 
said  he,  “with  all  your  women  and 
children,  and  go  down  to  the  English 
settlements,  where  you  will  be  safe. 
There  are  many  bad  Indians  already 
here,”  he  continued,  “but  we  will  pro- 
tect you  from  them.”  The  purpose  of 
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this  cajollery  was  too  evident;  and 
Captain  Ecuyer  replied : “ We  have 
plenty  of  provisions,  and  are  able  to 
keep  the  fort  against  all  the  nations  of 
Indians  that  may  dare  to  attack  it.  We 
are  very  well  off  in  this  place,  and  mean 
to  stay  here.”  There  was  now  a lull  of 
some  weeks  in  the  proceedings,  though 
the  fort  was  still  watched  by  the  enemy 
with  the  utmost  vigilance,  and  all  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world  was 
entirely  cut  off.  Several  messengers 
who  had  attempted  to  pass  through 
were  killed  or  compelled  to  return 
wounded.  It  was  not  until  towards  the 
close  of  July  that  any  serious  attempt 
was  again  made  upon  the  fort.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  of  that  month,  a delegation 
of  chiefs  came  to  the  fort  with  a flag, 
and  were  admitted.  They  made  a long 
recital  of  grievances,  represented  the 
dangers  to  which  the  English  were  ex- 
posed, and  again  urged  them  to  depart. 
“ If  you  leave  this  place  immediately,” 
said  they,  “ and  go  home  to  your  wives 
and  children,  no  harm  will  come  of  it ; 
but  if  you  stay,  you  must  blame  your- 
selves alone  for  what  may  happen.”  To 
this  Ecuyer  replied  : 

I have  warriors,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  to 
defend  the  fort  three  years  against  all  the  Indians  in 
the  woods ; and  we  shall  never  abandon  it  as  long 
as  a white  man  lives  in  America.  Moreover,  I tell 
you  that  if  any  of  you  appear  again  about  this  fort, 
I will  throw  bomb  shells  which  will  burst  and  blow 
you  to  atoms,  and  fire  cannon  among  you  loaded 
with  a whole  bag  full  of  bullets.  Therefore  take 
care,  for  I don’t  want  to  hurt  you. 

This  bravado  on  the  part  of  Ecuyer 
was  all  well  enough,  as  a fair  offset  to 
the  bluster  of  the  Indians;  but  the  chiefs 
retired  from  the  fort  very  much  dis- 
pleased. That  night  a fierce  attack  was 


made  on  the  fort.  The  savages  secreted 
themselves  in  burrows  which  they  made 
under  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  which 
they  were  entirely  protected  from  the 
fire  of  the  garrison.  From  their  hiding- 
places,  they  kept  up  a constant  fire  for 
several  days.  They  also  discharged 
burning  arrows,  in  hopes  of  setting  the 
buildings  on  fire ; but  in  this  they  failed. 
Their  incessant  yelling  filled  the  women 
and  children  with  terror.  Their  fire  was 
not  very  damaging.  No  one  was  killed  ; 
seven  men  were  wounded,  among  them 
Ecuyer  himself,  who  received  a wound 
in  the  leg  from  an  arrow.  On  the  side 
of  the  Indians  were  twenty  killed  and 
wounded  to  the  certain  knowledge  of 
Ecuyer,  besides,  as  he  believed,  a num- 
ber whom  he  could  not  see.  Ecuyer’s 
men  behaved  well.  “ I am  fortunate  to 
have  the  honor  of  commanding  such 
brave  men,”  he  said.  The  garrison  was 
safe  from  the  attack ; but  if  the  siege 
should  be  long  continued,  starvation 
must  compel  them  to  capitulate  at  last, 
or  attempt  the  desperate  chance  of  cut- 
ting their  way  through  the  savage  host. 
It  was  impossible  to  communicate  with 
the  outer  world,  and  the  brave  officer 
must  at  times  have  felt  alarm  at  his 
isolated  position  and  the  number  and 
pertinacity  of  his  foes. 

But  succor,  unknown  to  him,  was  on 
its  way.  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  a 
brave  but  cold-blooded*  Swiss  officer  in 

* See  Bouquet’s  letters  to  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  in 
which  he  proposes  to  inoculate  the  Indians  with 
small-pox  by  means  of  blankets,  taking  "good  care 
not  to  get  the  disease  himself,  ” and  wishing  he 
could  "make  use  of  the  Spanish  method,  to  hunt 
them  with  English  dogs.”  The  letters  are  printed  in 
Parkman’s  * Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,’  Chapter  xix. 
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command  of  a small  army,  was  moving 
slowly  forwards  to  the  relief  of  the 
beleaguered  garrison.  The  whole  fron- 
tier had  been  thrown  into  a state  of  con- 
fusion and  alarm.  The  savage  ma- 
rauders had  swept  over  the  country 
almost  unchecked,  marking  their  path 
with  slaughter  and  fire.  Jnly  13,  Bou- 
quet writes  : a The  list  of  the  people 

known  to  be  killed  increases  very  fast.” 
The  terrified  survivors  crowded  into  the 
small  frontier  towns,  where  they  suffered 
greatly  from  hunger  and  exposure. 

Bouquet  set  out  on  his  march  from 
Carlisle  with  a force  of  about  five  hun- 
dred men,  consisting  mainly  of  the  Royal 
Highlanders,  Montgomery’s  Highland- 
ers, and  a company  of  Royal  Americans. 
The  Highlanders  had  just  landed  from 
the  West  Indies,  where  they  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  climate,  and  were  in  a 
very  enfeebled  condition.  Sixty  of 
them  were  so  ill  that  they  were  not  able 
to  march,  and  were  taken  along  in 
wagons.  While  they  could  not  be  of 
service  in  the  field,  it  was  thought  they 
might  perform  garrison  duty.  On  the 
twenty-fifth  of  July  Bouquet  reached 
Fort  Bedford.  On  the  second  of  August 
he  arrived  at  Fort  Ligonier.  This  place 
was  about  fifty-five  miles  from  Fort  Pitt. 
It  had  been  repeatedly  assailed  by  the 
savages  within  the  last  few  weeks,  but 
the  garrison,  with  the  aid  of  the  settlers 
who  had  fled  to  it  for  protection,  had 
been  able  to  hold  the  place.  Bouquet 
had  been  very  anxious  about  Fort  Li- 
gonier, as  upon  its  safety  depended 
largely  the  success  of  his  expedition. 
Some  Indians  had  been  hanging  about 


the  fort,  but  upon  the  approach  of  Bou- 
quet they  disappeared  in  the  forest. 

Bouquet  determined  to  lighten  his 
march  by  leaving  here  his  oxen  and 
wagons,  and  push  forward  for  Fort  Pitt. 
On  the  fourth  of  August  he  left  Fort 
Ligonier,  and  marched  about  twelve 
miles,  when  he  encamped  for  the  night. 
The  next  day  he  resumed  his  march,  and 
in  the  early  afternoon  he  reached  a 
point  within  half  a mile  of  Bushy  run, 
where  he  intended  to  halt  until  evening. 
He  had  marched  seventeen  miles.  The 
day  had  been  extremely  hot,  and  the 
weary  and  thirsty  men  were  looking  for- 
ward eagerly  to  the  much  needed  rest 
and  refreshment  which  they  had  been 
promised.  All  at  once  the  horrid  war- 
whoop  and  the  crack  of  numerous 
rifles  in  front  startled  the  unsuspecting 
column. 

The  silence  at  Fort  Pitt  on  the  fifth 
day  of  August  was  ominous.  Not  an 
Indian  was  to  be  seen.  No  sound  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  air.  Ecuyer,  closely 
beleagured  for  weeks,  had  received  no 
intelligence  of  Bouquet’s  march,  and  was 
at  a loss  to  account  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  siege.  He  had  no  notion, 
however,  that  it  boded  any  good  to  the 
garrison,  and  so  was  not  elated  or 
thrown  off  his  guard.  He  looked  for 
the  storm  to  burst  upon  him  again 
with  redoubled  fury. 

The  savages  had  indeed  raised  the 
siege,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  and 
had  gone  off  to  intercept  the  march  of 
Bouquet.  They  were  no  doubt  animated 
by  the  recollection  of  Braddock’s  defeat 
a few  years  before,  and  anticipated  as 
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certain  a victory  now.  Bouquet  was 
marching  over  the  road  made  by  General 
Forbes  in  1758.  Although  he  had  left 
at  Fort  Ligonier  all  the  impedimenta 
possible,  he  still  had  with  him  a train 
of  three  hundred  and  forty  pack  horses 
laden  with  flour  and  other  supplies  for 
Fort  Pitt.  By  a little  after  noon  of  the 
fifth  of  August,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had 
reached  a point  within  half  a mile  of 
Bushy  run,  and  within  twenty-six  miles 
of  the  place  of  his  destination. 

At  once  upon  the  opening  of  the  firing 
on  his  front,  Bouquet  pushed  forward 
reinforcements.  The  Indians  kept  them- 
selves well  hidden  behind  the  trees,  and 
did  not  expose  themselves  to  the  fire  of 
the  soldiers.  The  troops  were  falling 
thick  and  fast.  Only  a dozen  miles 
away  the  bones  of  Braddock’s  unfortu- 
nate men  were  moldering  into  dust,  and 
apprehensions  of  a similar  fate  chilled 
the  blood  of  Bouquet’s  bravest.  The 
soldiers  made  frequent  charges  upon  the 
enemy,  but  the  latter  fled  into  the  woods 
and  eluded  the  glittering  bayonet.  As 
soon  as  the  troops  fell  back  to  their 
positions,  the  Indians  again  encircled 
them  with  their  deadly  fire.  Hour  after 
hour  elapsed,  and  the  unequal  contest 
went  on.  The  fierce  yells  of  the  In- 
dians and  the  cries  of  the  wounded 
mingled  with  the  continuous  rattle  of 
arms.  The  pack  horses  were  unloaded, 
and  a rampart  was  formed  of  the  sacks 
of  flour,  behind  which  were  placed  the 
wounded.  To  the  oppressive  heat  of 
the  day,  wounds  and  alarm,  were  added 
the  tortures  of  thirst.  The  hillsides 
around  them  were  bursting  with  springs 
of  delicious  water,  but  the  savages 


guarded  them  closely  and  cut  off  all 
access  to  them.  Night  at  length  envel- 
oped the  scene,  and  put  a temporary 
stop  to  the  fierce  conflict.  More  than 
sixty  men  had  been  killed  and  wounded, 
among  them  several  officers.  The 
wearied  soldiers  could  get  but  little  rest 
or  sleep.  All  around  them  were  the 
blood-thirsty  savages,  hemming  them  in, 
and  only  waiting  for  day  to  renew  the 
slaughter.  The  frightful  war-whoop, 
and  the  report  of  the  murderous  rifle, 
whenever  the  sleepless  red  man  per- 
ceived in  the  gloom  the  object  of  his 
hate,  rang  through  the  forest,  and  kept 
the  panting  host  in  a state  of  alarm  and 
wakefulness.  If  the  Indians  counted 
upon  an  easy  victory,  they  reckoned 
falsely.  Bouquet  was  a different  man 
from  Braddock.  He  understood  thor- 
oughly the  Indian  character,  and  was  as 
brave  as  the  bravest.  That  night,  by 
the  dim  and  half-hidden  light,  he  wrote 
to  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  an  account  of 
the  day’s  conflict.  How  he  got  or  pro- 
posed to  get  the  letter  through  the  cordon 
of  savages,  we  do  not  know.  “What- 
ever our  fate  may  be,”  he  wrote,  “ I 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  your  ex- 
cellency this  early  information,  that 
you  may  at  all  events  take  such  measures 
as  you  think  proper  with  the  Provinces, 
for  their  own  safety  and  effectual  relief  of 
Fort  Pitt,  as  in  case  of  another  engage- 
ment, I fear  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  protecting  and  transporting  our  pro- 
visions, being  already  so  much  weak- 
ened by  the  losses  of  this  day  in  men  and 
horses,  besides  the  additional  necessity 
of  carrying  the  wounded,  whose  situation 
is  truly  deplorable.” 
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With  the  early  dawn  the  unequal  com- 
bat was  resumed.  The  savages  resorted 
to  the  same  tactics  as  on  the  day  be- 
fore. “They  would  never  stand  their 
ground  when  attacked/’  says  Parkman, 
“but  vanish  at  the  first  gleam  of  the 
leveled  bayonet,  only  to  appear  again  the 
moment  the  danger  was  past.”  Thus  the 
troops,  wearied  with  the  toils  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  maddened  with  thirst,  and 
unable  to  fix  the  object  of  attack,  were 
discouraged  and  almost  in  despair. 
Bouquet  perceived  that  some  different 
method  must  be  taken.  He  believed 
that  if  he  could  but  get  the  Indians  to 
stand  their  ground  he  could  defeat  them. 
It  was  now  pointed  out  to  him  where,  by 
a certain  movement,  a large  body  of  the 
boldest  of  the  savages  could  be  taken  at 
advantage.  Accordingly  he  ordered  two 
companies  of  Highlanders  to  retire 
from  the  line  and  fall  back  within  the 
circle.  The  wings  then  extended  them- 
selves across  the  intervening  space,  as 
if  to  cover  the  apparent  retreat.  The 
savages,  thinking  that  a retreat  was 
really  taking  place,  and  now  sure  of 
their  prey,  rushed  upon  the  weakened 
segment  with  shouts  and  yells,  but  were 
stubbornly  resisted.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  two  companies  of  Highlanders, 
under  Major  Campbell,  who,  for  that 
purpose,  had  been  sent  around  the  hill 
unobserved  by  the  enemy,  fell  furiously 
upon  their  flank.  “They  resolutely 
returned  the  fire,”  says  Bouquet,  “but 
could  not  stand  the  irresistible  shock 
of  our  men,  who,  rushing  in  among 
them,  killed  many  of  them  and  put  the 
rest  to  flight.”  They  were  pursued  by 


the  infuriated  troops,  and  completely 
broken  up  and  chased  away.* 

No  time  was  lost.  The  wounded  were 
at  once  carried  forward  to  Bushy  run, 
and  their  necessities  as  carefully  at- 
tended to  as  possible.  Here,  however, 
ten  of  the  wounded  died.  Many  of  the 
pack  horses  having  broken  away  during 
the  battle,  Bouquet  was  compelled  to  de- 
stroy a large  part  of  the  supplies  which 
he  was  taking  to  the  fort.  At  Bushy 
run  the  Indians  again  attempted  an  at- 
tack, but  they  were  soon  dispersed. 
Except  a few  scattered  shots  along  the 
way  afterward,  Bouquet  was  no  further 
molested  by  them.  After  the  fight,  sixty 
Indian  corpses  were  counted  upon  the 
ground.  Bouquet’s  loss  had  been  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  men  in  killed, wound- 
ed and  missing.  After  night  the  Indians 
returned  to  the  battle  field,  and  scalped 
the  dead.  The  next  day  the  screeching 
multitude  marched  past  Fort  Pitt,  shak- 
ing the  gory  trophies  at  the  walls. f 

After  resting  and  recruiting  their 
strength  at  Bushy  run,  the  army  set  for- 
ward again,  and  on  the  tenth  of  August 
arrived  at  Fort  Pitt.  We  may  easily  con- 
ceive the  rejoicing  that  their  arrival 
must  have  caused  among  the  people  who 
had  been  so  long  confined  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  walls,  and  had  no  doubt 
nearly  given  themselves  up  for  lost. 

T.  J.  Chapman. 

* The  scene  of  Bouquet’s  hard  won  victory  is  on 
what  is  called  the  Harrison  City  road,  about  twc 
miles  north  of  Penn  Station,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad.  The  one  hundred  and  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  was  celebrated  on  the  ground 
with  suitable  ceremonies  on  the  sixth  of  August,  1883. 

+ ‘ Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  and  his  Campaigns. 
By  Rev.  Cyrus  Cort.  Page  43. 
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The  founding  of  a great  city  has  ever 
been  considered  a remarkable  event — 
one  worthy  of  a prominent  place  in  the 
world’s  history.  The  bringing  of  a vast 
population  within  the  circuit  of  a few 
miles  is  a result  arising  from  causes  con- 
cerning which  the  mind  of  man  natur- 
ally seeks  an  explanation.  These  causes 
are  generally  discovered  to  be  personal 
efforts  wisely  directed,  with  nature  as  a 
most  generous  assistant. 

The  site  of  the  city  of  Chicago  is  ex- 
actly in  that  part  of  empire  along  which 
moves  the  ceaseless  tide  of  travel  and 
commerce,  eastward  and  westward, 
around  the  earth.  In  passing  from  the 
great  lakes  to  the  Mississippi,  the  ab- 
original people  of  the  west  were  forced, 
as  it  were,  into  this  line  to  a consider- 
able extent.  And  the  first  white  man 
who  looked  out  upon  the  broad  expanse 
of  Lake  Michigan — who  gazed  with  rap- 
ture upon  the  boundless  prairies  beyond 
it — had  he  but  continued  his  journey  to 
the  mighty  river  farther  on,  would 
doubtless  on  his  return  have  made  the 
Chicago  portage  from  the  Desplaines  to 
the  stream  which  now  drains  the  west- 
ern metropolis. 

Not  a decade  and  a half  had  passed 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  upon 
Plymouth  rock,  when  that  indomitable 
explorer,  John  Nicolet — sent  by  Samuel 
Champlain  from  Quebec  as  government 
agent  to  some  wild  western  tribes,  to 


promote  peace  and  pave  the  way  for 
opening  up  a profitable  trade  in  furs — 
first  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  the  great 
west.  His  perseverance  and  heroic 
bravery  will  ever  be  commended.  He 
visited  the  Hurons,  upon  Georgian  bay, 
and  with  seven  of  them  struck  boldly 
into  wilds  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward, where  never  before  had  been  civ- 
ilized man.  He  paddled  his  birch-bark 
canoe  along  the  eastern  and  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Huron,  and  finally  en- 
tered the  mouth  of  Fox  river  at  the 
head  of  Green  bay.  It  was  not  until  he 
and  his  swarthy  Hurons  had  urged  their 
frail  canoes  six  days  up  that  stream  that 
his  westward  progress  was  stayed.  It 
was  the  first  exploration  of  the  extensive 
country,  of  which  Chicago  is  now  the 
chief  city. 

As  yet,  the  red  man  reigned  supreme 
over  all  this  region.  From  the  Alle- 
ghanies  on  the  east  to  the  far,  far  west ; 
from  the  great  lakes  on  the  north  to  the 
Ohio  river  and  beyond  it — only  one 
who  could  recount  what  he  had  seen  in 
a civilized  tongue  had  beheld  any  of  its 
wonders  or  held  converse  with  any  of  its 
people.  The  Mascoutins,  a tribe  of 
savages  which  the  French  upon  the  St. 
Lawrence  had  heard  of  on  account  of 
the  wars  of  the  former  with  eastern  na- 
tions, Nicolet  visited  in  one  of  their 
villages.  And  the  Illinois  proper,  if  he 
did  not  see,  he  gained  some  knowledge 
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of.  So  the  inhabitants  who,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  learned,  first  claimed  at  least 
a nominal  possession  of  what  is  now  the 
site  of  Chicago,  became  better  known  to 
the  civilized  world. 

It  was  nearly  forty  years  subsequent 
to  the  visit  of  Nicolet  before  the  French 
king  extended  his  possessions  to  the 
upper  lakes  and  beyond,  which,  when 
done,  placed  the  Chicago  river  and 
portage  on  the  very  confines,  to  the 
southwestward  of  New  France.  Mean- 
while explorations  had  continued  to  the 
northward.  During  the  autumn  of  1641 
two  Jesuit  missionaries  visited  the  Sault 
de  Ste.  Marie,  where  they  harangued 
two  thousand  Algonquins.  In  1659  tw0 
fur-traders  passed  the  winter  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  where  they 
heard  of  the  ferocious  Sioux  and  of  the 
great  river  upon  which  they  dwelt. 
Thus  a knowledge  of  the  Mississippi 
again  began  to  dawn  upon  the  European 
world  ; for  its  discovery  by  De  Soto  had 
well  nigh  been  forgotten.  Then  followed 
the  attempt  of  Father  Rene  Mesnard, 
in  1660,  to  found  a mission  on  the  same 
shores  visited  by  the  two  traders ; but 
he  perished  in  the  wilderness.  How- 
ever, other  efforts  soon  after  made  were 
more  successful,  and  four  missions,  by 
the  year  1671,  had  been  founded  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Wisconsin. 

Now,  in  a most  formal  manner,  France 
by  her  trusted  agent,  Daumont  de  Saint 
Lusson,  at  a large  gathering  of  Indian 
tribes  at  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  an- 
nounced that  this  whole  region  was 
henceforth  to  belong  to  that  power. 
With  the  full  consent  of  the  savages, 


they  were  all  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French  king.  It  was  thus 
that,  not  only  the  “ Sault,”  but  all  the 
other  countries  were  brought  under 
French  domination — Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior,  the  Island  of  Manitoulin,  and  all 
countries,  rivers,  lakes  and  streams  con- 
tiguous and  adjacent  thereunto,  as  well  as 
those  which  had  been  discovered,  as  those 
which  might  be  discovered  thereafter, 
in  all  their  length  and  breadth,  bounded 
on  the  one  side  by  the  seas  of  the  north 
and  of  the  west,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  South  sea.  So  that  now,  although 
there  were  not  present  any  of  the  Illinois 
Indians  proper,  the  whole  Chicago 
country  became  a portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  New  France,  and  so  continued 
for  seventy  years. 

But  the  Mississippi  had  not  yet  been 
visited  by  a Frenchman — no  fur-trader, 
no  missionary,  no  white  man  had  as  yet 
paddled  a canoe  upon  its  upper  waters. 
In  the  year  1645  was  born  in  Quebec 
Louis  Joliet,  the  son  of  a wagon-maker 
in  the  service  of  the  Company  of  the 
Hundred  Associates,  then  owners  of 
Canada.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  when  still  very  young  re- 
solved to  be  a priest.  He  subsequently 
changed  his  mind  and  turned  fur-trader. 
He  was  afterward  sent  to  explore  the 
copper-mines  of  Lake  Superior.  He 
was  with  Saint-Lusson  at  the  “ Sault  ” 
when,  in  1671,  France  took  possession 
of  the  west.  Having  been  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  New  France  to  go  to 
the  country  of  the  Mascoutins  to  dis- 
cover the  South  sea  “ and  the  great  river 
they  call  the  Mississippi,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  discharge  itself  into  the  sea  of 
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California,”  Joliet  set  out  in  the  early 
spring  of  1673,  with  five  Frenchmen 
from  Quebec,  upon  his  mission.  Upon 
the  north  side  of  the  Straits  of  Mack- 
inaw he  found  Father  James  Marquette 
laboring  among  the  Chippewas  as  a 
missionary.  Marquette  joined  the  ex- 
pedition, and  Joliet  again  started  upon 
his  tour  of  exploration.  On  the  seven- 
teenth of  June,  they  entered  from  the 
Wisconsin  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Mississippi,  “with  a joy,”  says  Mar- 
quette, “that  I cannot  express.”  After 
dropping  a long  distance  down  the  river, 
the  explorers  returned  by  way  of  the 
Illinois  and  the  Chicago  portage  and 
river  to  Green  bay,  where  Marquette 
remained  to  recruit  his  wasted  energies 
while  Joliet  continued  homeward. 

“I  had  escaped  every  peril  from  the 
Indians,”  wrote  Joliet  to  Frontenac,  “I 
had  passed  forty-two  rapids,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  disembarking,  full  of  joy 
at  the  success  of  so  long  and  difficult  an 
enterprise,  when  my  canoe  capsized, 
after  all  the  danger  seemed  over.  I lost 
two  men  and  my  box  of  papers,  within 
sight  of  the  first  French  settlements, 
which  I had  left  almost  two  years  before.” 
“I  send  you,”  wrote  Count  Frontenac 
to  Minister  Colbert,  concerning  the  de- 
plorable accident  met  with  by  Joliet, 
the  map  he  has  made  of  it  (the  country 
explored),  and  the  observations  he  has 
been  able  to  recollect;  as  he  has  lost 
all  his  minutes  and  journals  in  the  ship- 
wreck suffered  within  sight  of  Montreal, 
where,  after  having  completed  a voyage 
of  twelve  hundred  leagues,  he  was  near 
being  drowned.”  “He  left  with  the 
Fathers  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,”  continues 


the  count,  “ copies  of  his  journals;  these 
we  cannot  get  before  next  year.  You 
will  glean  from  them  additional  particu- 
lars of  this  discovery,  in  which  he  has 
very  well  acquitted  himself.”  But  the 
“copies  of  his  journals  ” were  never 
turned  over  to  the  government,  so  far  as 
is  known.  Fortunately,  however,  his 
map  has  been  discovered  and  given  to 
the  public.*  Marquette  soon  wrote  out 
an  account  of  the  journey  and  to  this 
the  world  must  go  for  particulars  con- 
cerning it. 

Exceedingly  brief  is  the  mention  made 
by  Marquette  of  the  Chicago  portage  ; 
the  Chicago  river  he  does  not  mention  at 
all.  “ We  had  seen  nothing  like  this 
river,”  says  he  in  speaking  of  the  Illi- 
nois, “ for  the  fertility  of  the  land,  its 
prairies,  woods,  wild  cattle,  stag,  deer, 
wildcats,  bustards,  swans,  ducks,  par- 
rots and  even  beaver,  its  many  lakes 
and  rivers.  That  on  which  we  sailed  is 
broad,  deep  and  gentle  for  sixty-five 
leagues.  During  the  spring  and  part 
of  the  summer  the  only  portage  is  half  a 
league.”  That  Joliet  and  Marquette 
and  their  five  companions  were  the  first 
white  men  to  explore  the  Chicago  river 
and  portage  is  resonably  certain.  “ It 
was,”  says  a recent  writer,  “in  the  month 
of  September  when  they  arrived  at  the 
place,  then  a broad  waste  of  grass  and 
prairie  flowers,  channeled  by  two  lazy 
streams  that  met  from  opposite  direc- 
tions and,  united,  flowed  into,  or  rather 
formed  a connection  with  the  lake. 
This  was  Chicago  as  nature  made  it.”f 

*See  Revue de  Gdographe.  Paris:  February,  1880. 

+ Rufus  Blanchard  in  his  ' History  of  Illinois  ’ to 
accompany  an  historical  atlas  of  that  state,  p.  15. 
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They  leave  the  Desplaines  ; they  reach 
the  Chicago  river ; they  paddle  their 
canoes  down  its  turbid  waters ; they 
enter  Lake  Michigan,  making  their  way 
to  Green  bay  in  safety.  In  crossing 
the  Chigago  portage,  so  near  did  the 
waters  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan  ap- 
proach those  of  the  Illinois,  and  so  level 
and  low  was  the  intervening  prairie, 
that  Joliet  concluded  a channel  would 
be  formed  in  high  water  that  would 
enable  boats  to  pass  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  Mississippi  without  unload- 
ing. “ Joliet,”  wrote  the  governor  of 
Canada,  “ has  discovered  some  beauti- 
ful countries,  and  so  easy  of  navigation 
through  the  fine  rivers  which  he  found 
that  a bark  could  go  from  Lake  Ontario 
. . . to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  one 

unloading  (and  that  one  at  Niagara)  only 
being  necessary  to  be  made.” 

“We  found,”  says  Father  Marquette, 
in  describing  their  journey  up  the 
Illinois  river,  “ an  Illinois  town  called 
Kaskaskia,  composed  of  seventy-four 
cabins.  They  received  us  well  and 
compelled  me  to  promise  to  return  and 
instruct  them.”  This  Indian  village 
was  about  seven  miles  below  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Ottawa,  La  Salle 
county,  Illinois.  The  promise  there 
made  the  missionary  did  not  forget; 
therefore,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October, 
1674,  with  two  French  companions — 
Pierre  Porteret  and  Jacques  (his  sir- 
name  unknown)  one  of  whom  was  upon 
the  Mississippi  expedition,  he  started 
from  Green  bay  for  the  country  of  the 
Illinois,  having  received  the  neces- 
sary orders  to  establish  a mission  at 
Kaskaskia.  Marquette’s  line  of  travel 


to  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river  was 
across  the  Sturgeon  bay  portage,  in 
what  is  now  northeastern  Wisconsin,  to 
the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  thence 
up  that  lake  to  the  stream  just  mentioned, 
which  he  reached  on  the  fourth  of  De- 
cember, only  to  find  its  waters  frozen  ; 
the  ice  was  half  a foot  thick.  On  the 
journey  they  had  overtaken  five  canoes 
of  Pottawatomies  and  four  of  Illinois 
Indians.  These  savages,  too,  were  on 
their  way  to  Kaskaskia.  During  a 
month’s  navigation  on  the  lake,  Mar- 
quette had  enjoyed  fair  health,  but  as 
soon  as  the  snow  began  to  fall  he  was 
seized  with  a disease  from  which  he  had 
before  suffered. 

More  snow  was  found  when  they 
reached  the  Chicago  river*  than  prev- 
iously ; also  more  tracks  of  animals  and 
turkeys.  Just  as  Marquette’s  companions 
began  to  draw  their  baggage  on  the  ice 
to  get  to  the  portage,  the  Illinois  Indians 
having  gone  on,  the  Pottawatomies  ar- 
rived with  much  difficulty.  During  the 
stay  of  the  Frenchmen  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  Pierre  and  Jacques  killed  three 
buffalo  and  four  deer.  One  of  the  latter 
ran  quite  a distance  with  his  heart  cut 
in  two.  It  was  as  much  as  Father  Mar- 
quette could  do  to  reach  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  portage;  here  he  re- 
solved to  stop ; he  was  unable  to  go 
farther.  The  Pottawatomies  continued 
their  journey  to  Kaskaskia,  while  Mar- 

* The  Indians  had  no  name  for  this  river.  The 
map  of  Joliet  of  1674  shows  none  ; and  Marquette 
speaks  of  it  merely  as  the  river  of  the  portage — 
“riviere  du  portage.” — Allouez,  too,  in  1677,  men- 
tions it  only  as  the  ‘ ‘ the  river  which  leads  to  the 
Illinois.”  Its  present  name  was  given  to  the  stream 
subsequently — being  transferred  from  another  river. 
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quette  and  his  two  companions  took 
possession  of  a cabin  which  they  found 
here  unoccupied ; * it  was  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Chicago  river,  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  city,  at  a distance, 
by  way  of  that  stream,  of  a little  less 
than  five  miles  from  Lake  Michigan. 
Here  the  sick  missionary  was  made  as 
comfortable  as  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances would  admit,  in  the  first  house 
ever  erected  by  civilized  men  on  the 
site  of  Chicago.  By  whom  it  was  built 
and  for  what  purpose,  it  will  presently 
appear.  Pierre  and  Jacques  contented 
themselves  with  killing  three  or  four 
turkeys,  of  the  many  which  were  around 
their  cabin,  because  these  birds  were 
almost  dying  of  hunger.  “ Jacques,” 
writes  Marquette,  “ brought  in  a partridge 
that  he  had  killed,  every  way  resembling 
those  of  France,  except  that  it  had  two 
little  wings  of  three  or  four  feathers,  a 
finger  long,  near  the  head,  with  which 
they  cover  the  two  sides  of  the  neck, 
where  there  are  no  feathers.”  On  the 
thirteenth  of  December,  several  Illinois 
passed  the  cabin  with  furs  which  they 
were  taking  down  the  lake.  “We  gave 
them,”  says  Marquette,  “a  buffalo  and 
deer  that  Jacques  had  killed  the  day 
before.  I think  I never  saw  Indians 
more  greedy  for  French  tobacco  than 
these.  They  came  and  threw  beaver 
skins  at  our  feet  to  get  a small  piece  ; 
but  we  returned  them,  giving  them  some 
pipes,  because  we  had  not  yet  concluded 
whether  we  should  go  on.” 

* Such  certainly  is  to  be  inferred  from  Marquette’s 
relation,  although  it  has  frequently  been  asserted 
that  the  cabin  was  erected  by  Pierre  and  Jacques  for 
the  sick  missionary  and  themselves  to  occupy. 


The  Illinois  Indians  who  had  come 
on  with  Marquette  were  regular  traders. 
They  had  been  to  Green  bay  to  pur- 
chase merchandise  with  their  furs.  They 
had  already  become  quite  proficient  in 
their  new  calling.  Marquette  declares 
they  acted  like  traders  and  would  hardly 
give  to  their  friends  more  than  the 
French.  But  they  were  generous  with 
the  sick  missionary,  for,  before  their  de- 
parture, they  gave  him  “for  a fathom 
of  tobacco,  three  fine  buffalo  robes.” 
On  the  thirtieth  of  the  month,  Jacques, 
who  had  crossed  the  portage  and  gone 
to  an  Illinois  village,  only  six  leagues 
from  where  Marquette  was  cabined,  re- 
turned, reporting  the  Indians  as  starving, 
for  the  reason  that  cold  and  snow  had 
prevented  their  hunting. 

More  than  two  centuries  ago  com- 
merce gained  its  first  foothold  in  the 
Chicago  country.  The  merchant  of  the 
period  was  the  fur-trader.  The  year 
1674  saw  two  of  these  domiciled  upon 
the  Illinois  river,  at  a distance  from 
where  Marquette  was  now  cabined  of 
less  than  forty-five  miles.  They  were 
Frenchmen,  and  one  was  a surgeon. 
The  name  of  the  latter  has  not  come 
down  to  us,  but  his  companion  was 
Pierre  Moreau,  nicknamed  La  Taupine, 
who  was  a noted  coureur  de  bois.  They 
commenced  their  traffic  with  the  Illinois 
Indians,  who  had  a village  on  the  river 
which  bears  their  name,  a little  less  than 
fifty  miles  away.  Their  stock  in  trade 
was  the  usual  variety  to  please  the  sav- 
ages. They  probably  came  from  Green 
bay,  having,  doubtless,  heard  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  from  the 
adventurous  Joliet  and  his  companions. 
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In  exchange  for  their  commodities  they 
took  furs — mostly  of  the  beaver — at  a 
profit,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  commensur- 
ate with  their  cupidity  and  the  ignorance 
of  their  customers.  They  would  send 
their  freight  in  packs  to  Green  bay,  not 
by  sailing  vessel  from  the  Chicago  river, 
for  no  sail  had  been  spread  as  yet  on 
the  bosom  of  lakes  Michigan  or  Huron; 
they  would  be  shipped  in  frail  birch- 
bark  canoes,  creeping  along  the  shore, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  land  when  dark 
clouds  betokened  a coming  storm. 
These  were  to  be  the  van  of  a mighty 
fleet  indeed,  as  the  commerce  of  Lake 
Michigan  now  clearly  shows.  These 
two  men  were  the  builders  of  the  cabin 
occupied  by  Marquette  and  his  two 
faithful  friends.  They  had  erected  it  as 
a depot  for  their  furs  and  as  a con- 
venient place  for  stopping,  after  cross- 
ing the  portage  from  the  Desplaines.* 
Moreau  and  the  French  surgeon  soon 
learned  of  the  illness  of  Father  Mar- 
quette and  his  consequent  detention  in 
their  cabin  upon  the  Chicago  river. 
The  information  was  immediately  acted 
upon  by  the  surgeon,  who  repaired  at 
once  to  the  sick  bed  of  his  countryman. 
He  not  only  visited  the  missionary,  but 
brought  provisions  and  stopped  with 
him  for  a time  to  administer  to  his 
wants.  “As  soon  as  the  two  French- 
men knew  that  my  illness  prevented  my 
going  to  them,”  says  the  sick  Father, 
“the  surgeon  came  here  with  an  Indian 
to  bring  us  some  whortleberries  and 
bread ; they  are  only  eighteen  leagues 

* This  is  a fair  inference;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  of  any  other  uses  for  which  it  could  have 
been  intended. 


from  here,  in  a beautiful  hunting  ground 
for  buffalo  and  deer,  and  for  turkeys, 
which  are  excellent  there.  They  had, 
too,  laid  up  provisions  while  awaiting 
us,  and  had  given  the  Indians  to  un- 
derstand that  the  cabin  belonged  to  the 
black  gown  (Marquette).  And  I may 
say  that  they  said  and  did  all  that  could 
be  expected  of  them,  the  surgeon  hav- 
ing stopped  here  to  attend  to  his  duties.” 
It  is  a regretable  circumstance  that  the 
name  of  this  man,  who  was  the  first  to 
practice  his  profession  on  the  site  of 
Chicago,  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
Marquette  sent  Jacques  back  with  the 
surgeon  to  tell  the  Illinois  in  their  vil- 
lage, five  miles  further  on,  that  his  ill- 
ness prevented  his  going  to  see  them, 
and  if  it  continued  he  w~ould  scarcely 
be  able  to  go  there  in  the  spring. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1685, 
Jacques  returned  with  a bag  of  corn 
and  other  refreshments  that  the  French 
had  given  him  for  the  missionary.  He 
also  brought  the  tongues  and  meat  of 
two  buffalos  that  he  and  an  Indian  had 
killed  just  before  reaching  the  cabin ; 
but  all  the  animals  showed  the  badness 
of  the  season.  Three  Illinois,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  brought  Marquette  and  his 
two  companions,  from  the  chiefs  of  their 
tribe,  two  bags  of  corn,  some  dried 
meat,  squashes,  and  twelve  beaver 
skins:*  first,  to  make  him  a mat ; second, 
to  ask  him  for  powder;  third,  to  pre- 

A literal  translation  of  the  word  used  by  Marquette 
would  make  this  read,  “beavers  ” instead  of  “beaver- 
skins,”  but  what  follows  shows  the  meaning  to  have 
been  as  stated  above;  besides,  it  was  common 
to  use  the  word  “beavers”  for  “beaver-skins,” 
“bucks”  for  “buck-skins,”  “does”  for  "doe- 
skins,” “minks”  for  “mink-skins,”  and  so  on. 
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vent  his  being  hungry ; fourth,  to  get 
some  merchandise.  “ I answered  them,” 
says  Marquette,  “ first,  that  I came  to 
instruct  them  by  speaking  of  the  prayer ; 
second,  that  I would  not  give  them 
powder,  as  we  endeavor  to  make  peace 
everywhere,  and  because  I did  not  wish 
them  to  begin  a war  against  the  Miamis ; 
third,  that  we  did  not  fear  famine ; 
fourth,  that  I would  encourage  the 
French  to  bring  them  merchandise.” 
The  missionary,  as  a mark  of  his  grati- 
tude for  their  coming  nearly  fifty  miles 
to  visit  him,  presented  to  his  visitors  an 
ax,  two  knives,  three  clasp-knives,  ten 
fathoms  of  wampum  and  two  double 
mirrors,  dismissing  them  with  a promise 
that  he  would  make  every  effort  to  reach 
their  village,  were  it  but  for  a few  days. 

Marquette  now  despaired  of  life,  and 
he  and  his  two  faithful  companions  com- 
menced a nine  days’  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Immaculate.  From  its 
close  he  began  to  gain  strength.  On 
the  ninth  of  February  the  now  hopeful 
missionary  wrote  that  none  of  the  Illi- 
nois Indians  “who  had  ranged  them- 
selves near  his  cabin  had  been  there  for 
the  past  month;  ” some  took  the  road  to 
the  Pottawatomies,”  and  some  were 
still  on  the  lake  waiting  for  the  naviga- 
tion to  open.  By  them  Marquette  sent 
letters  to  the  missionaries  northward. 
On  the  twentieth  he  writes  that  he  “had 
time  to  observe  the  tide  which  comes 
from  the  lake  rising  and  falling,  although 
there  appears  no  shelter  on  the  lake. 
We  saw  the  tide  go  against  the  wind. 
These  tides  made  the  water  good  or 
bad,  because  what  comes  from  above 
flows  from  the  prairies  and  small  streams. 


The  deer,  which  are  plentiful  on  the 
lake  shore,  are  so  lean  that  we  had  to 
leave  some  that  we  had  killed.”  On 
the  twenty-third  of  March  the  father 
records  that  they  killed  several  part- 
ridges, only  the  male  having  the  little 
wings  at  the  neck.  These  partridges, 
were  pretty  good,  but  he  thought  they 
did  not  “come  up  to  the  French.” 

“ On  the  twenty-ninth,”  wrote  the  sick 
man,  “the  water  was  so  high  that  we 
had  barely  time  to  uncabin  in  haste,  put 
our  things  on  trees,  and  try  to  find  a 
place  to  sleep  on  some  hillock — the 
water  gaining  on  us  all  night.”  How- 
ever, a slight  freezing  caused  an  assuag- 
ing of  the  flood  and  the  three  continued 
their  route,  the  next  day,  after  so  long 
an  interruption,  to  the  Kaskaskia  village. 
On  their  way  down,  they  met  the  surgeon 
with  an  Indian  coming  up  with  furs.  As 
his  canoe  had  to  be  dragged  through  the 
water,  it  was  too  cold  for  the  Frenchman; 
so  he  cached  his  beaver  and  turned  back. 

At  Kaskaskia,  Marquette  established  a 
mission  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Then  he  started  on  his  return,  in 
hopes  of  reaching  his  former  mission  on 
the  north  side  of  the  straits  of  Mackinaw 
— taking  his  way  by  the  Kankakee  and  St. 
Joseph  rivers  and  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan.  But  he  died  on  the 
eighteenth  of  May,  1675,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Michigan  peninsula,  on  the  bank 
of  a river  which  long  bore  his  name,  but 
which  is  now  borne  by  a larger  neighbor- 
ing stream. 

On  the  death  of  Marquette,  Father 
Claude  Allouez  was  appointed  to  the 
Illinois  mission  at  Kaskaskia.  He  left 
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the  field  of  his  labor  in  what  is  now 
northeastern  Wisconsin  “ about  the 
close  of  October,  1676,  in  a canoe  with 
two  men,”  expecting  to  reach  the  Illinois 
Indian  town  so  as  to  winter  there.  But 
cold  weather  setting  in  early,  he  did  not 
get  fairly  embarked  on  Lake  Michigan 
until  the  twenty-third  of  the  ensuing 
March.  Allouez  and  his  companions 
finally  entered  the  Chicago  river,  where 
he  met  eighty  Indians“  of  the  country,” 
by  whom  he  was  handsomely  received. 
“ The  chief  advanced  about  thirty  steps,” 
says  the  missionary,  “ to  meet  me,  hold- 
ing in  one  hand  a firebrand  and  in  the 
other  a feathered  calumet.  As  he  drew 
near,  he  raised  it  to  my  mouth,  and  him- 
self lit  the  tobacco,  which  obliged  me  to 
pretend  to  smoke.”  Allouez  was  then 
led  to  his  cabin  and  given  the  most 
honorable  place.  “ Father  !”  said  he 
“ take  pity  on  me,  let  me  return  with  you 
to  accompany  you  and  lead  you  to  my 
village.  My  meeting  with  you  to-day 
will  be  fatal  to  me  unless  I profit  by  it. 
You  bear  to  us  the  gospel  and  the  prayer; 
if  I lose  the  occasion  of  hearing  you,  I 
shall  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  my 
nephews  whom  you  see  so  numerous, 
but  who  will  assuredly  be  defeated  by 
the  enemy.  Embark,  then,  with  us  that 
I may  profit  by  your  coming  into  our 
land.”  This  appeal  could  not  be  re- 
sisted, especially  as  it  was  to  the  mis- 
sionary’s interest  to  conciliate  the  sav- 
ages, and  he  and  his  two  companions 
embarked  with  them,  crossed  the  port- 
age and  were  soon  at  their  village. 
Allouez  did  not  reach  Kaskaskia  until 
the  twenty-seventh  of  April.  He  found 
the  village  had  much  increased  during 


the  previous  year.  It  now  contained 
three  hundred  and  fifty-one  cabins,  oc- 
cupied by  representatives  of  eight  dif- 
ferent tribes.  The  Indians  liked  the 
place  because  they  could  “ easily  dis- 
cover their  enemies,”  from  it.  The  mis- 
sionary made  but  a brief  stay  at  Kaskas- 
kia, but  he  returned  again  the  next 
year  “ to  labor  more  solidly  for  the  con- 
version of  these  tribes.”  His  second 
visit,  however,  was  soon  terminated. 

Rene-Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la 
Salle,  was  the  first  “to  undertake  the 
planting  of  colonies  in  these  beautiful 
countries  of  the  west,”  now  brought  par- 
ticularly to  the  notice  of  the  French 
government  by  the  expedition  of  Joliet. 
But  he  must  first  petition  “ Louis,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and 
Navarre,”  for  a patent,  which  was 
granted  “to  our  dear  and  well-beloved 
Robert  Cavalier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle,” 
permitting  him  “ to  labor  at  the  discov- 
ery of  the  western  parts  of  New  France,  ” 
for  the  French  king  had  nothing  more  at 
heart  than  the  exploration  of  that  coun- 
try through  which,  to  all  appearance,  a 
way  might  be  found  to  Mexico.  There 
was  no  mention  of  colonization  in  the 
patent,  but  La  Salle  had  his  plans,  and 
these  were  not  only  to  found  a commer- 
cial and  industrial  colony  in  the  west, 
but  to  open  a route  to  commerce  with 
Mexico,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  gulf.  From  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Kingston,  Canada,  then  Fort  Frontenac, 
La  Salle  sent  out  his  first  detachment  of 
fifteen  men,  in  the  summer  of  1678,  in 
canoes,  to  go  to  Lake  Michigan  and 
thence  to  the  Illinois  river,  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  and  collect  provisions. 
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They  were  to  make  preparations  on  that 
stream  against  the  day  of  his  coming, 
for  the  Illinois  country  was  the  goal  of 
his  ambition.  These  were  the  avant- 
coureus  of  civilization  in  the  great  valley 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Then  followed  the  explorations  of 
La  Salle  between  the  great  lakes  and 
the  gulf  for  the  next  ten  years,  the 
story  of  which  seems  like  the  wildest 
romance,  albeit  of  the  utmost  verity. 
Scarcely  less  wonderful  are  the  accounts 
of  the  wanderings  of  his  faithful  lieu- 
tenant, Henri  de  Tonty — “ equal  to  any- 
thing”— and  of  Father  Louis  Henne- 
pin, another  of  La  Salle’s  companions, 
ever  ready  to  expose  himself  freely  “for 
the  salvation  of  others.”  In  their  nar- 
ratives and  letters  we  catch,  however, 
only  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Chicago 
river  and  portage,  or  even  of  the  Chicago 
country. 

Above  the  thundering  Niagara,  La 
Salle  built  the  Griffin , a craft  of  not 
less  that  forty-five  tons  burden,  in  which, 
on  the  seventh  of  August,  1679,  he  and 
his  followers  embarked,  and  in  Septem- 
ber the  vessel  dropped  her  anchor  near 
one  of  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of 
Green  bay.  Here  he  met  several  of  his 
advance  party  with  “a  pretty  fair 
amount  ” of  furs  in  their  keeping,  ob- 
tained in  a successful  traffic  with  the 
savages  upon  the  Illinois  river.  The 
packs  had  been  taken  across  the  Chi- 
cago portage  and  down  the  Chicago 
river,  and  were  now  put  on  board  the 
Griffin.  It  was  the  first  regular  ship- 
ment of  merchandise  on  a vessel  ever 
made  in  the  west.  The  stock  was  not 
gathered  upon  what  is  now  the  site  of 


Chicago;  nevertheless  it  passed  across 
it.  The  Griffin  started  on  her  re- 
turn, but  was  never  heard  of  afterwards ; 
all  on  board  perished  in  the  turbulent 
waves  of  Lake  Michigan. 

La  Salle  journeyed  up  that  lake  along 
its  western  shore,  passing,  but  not  en- 
tering, the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river. 
But  why  not  ? The  reason  was  that,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,  he  was  to  join 
Tonty  with  twenty  men  from  Michili- 
mackinac,  who  were  to  make  their  way 
thither  along  the  eastern  shore ; other- 
wise, he  doubtless  would  have  crossed 
the  Chicago  portage  to  the  Desplaines,  as 
being  a much  nearer  route  to  the  Illinois. 
The  head  of  the  lake  was  reached  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  “when,” 
says  Father  Hennepin,  “we  went  out  to 
scout,  as  we  were  accustomed  to  do  in 
the  woods  and  prairies.  We  found  very 
good  ripe  grapes,  the  berries  of  which 
were  as  large  as  Damson  plums.  To  get 
this  fruit,  we  had  to  cut  down  the  trees 
on  which  the  vines  ran.  We  made  some 
wine,  which  lasted  us  nearly  three 
months  and  a half,  and  which  we  kept 
in  gourds.  These  we  put  every  day  in 
the  sand  to  prevent  the  wine  from  sour- 
ing ; and,  in  order  to  make  it  last  longer, 
we  said  mass  only  on  holidays  and  Sun- 
days, one  after  the  other.  All  the  woods 
were  full  of  vines  which  grow  wild.  We 
ate  this  food  to  make  the  meat  palat- 
able, which  we  were  forced  to  eat 
without  bread.” 

The  first  difficulty  ever  had  with  the 
savages  in  the  Chicago  country  was  be- 
tween La  Salle  and  a party  of  Fox 
Indians.  It  was  some  distance  above 
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the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river  where 
it  happened.  It  occurred  on  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  Oct.,  1679.  The  Foxes  num- 
bered a hundred  and  twenty-five,  while 
the  Frenchmen  could  arm  but  eleven 
men.  The  savages  had  purloined  some 
valuables  from  La  Salle,  and  he  resolved 
to  take  a prisoner  and  hold  him  as  a 
hostage  for  the  return  of  the  articles. 
An  “important”  Indian  was  captured 
from  the  band,  when  the  Frenchmen 
sent  the  rest  word  that  if  they  did  not 
bring  back  all  they  had  stolen,  he  would 
put  their  comrade  to  death.  The  sav- 
ages determined  to  rescue  their  com- 
panion. They  all  advanced,  arms  in 
hand,  to  begin  the  attack.  La  Salle’s 
party  was  encamped  on  a peninsula, 
separated  from  a wood,  where  the  In- 
dians appeared,  by  a long  sandy  plain, 
two  gun-shots  wide.  At  the  end  of  this 
plain,  towards  the  wood,  La  Salle  noticed 
that  there  were  several  small  mounds, 
and  that  the  nearest  one  commanded 
the  others.  This  he  occupied  at  once. 
Seven  or  eight  of  the  savages  had  guns ; 
the  residue  were  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows  only.  The  bold  manoeuver- 
ing  of  the  Frenchmen  finally  induced 
the  Foxes  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
the  affair  ended  by  the  Indians  present- 
ing some  beaver  robes  to  La  Salle. 

After  reaching  the  Illinois  and  build- 
ing Fort  Crevecoeur  in  January,  1680, 
near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Peoria,  La  Salle  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Fort  Frontenac.  By  the  fourth  of 
November  he  was  back  again  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph.  He  writes 
disparagingly  of  Chicago  river  and  por- 
tage. “The  basin  you  enter,”  he  says, 


“to  go  from  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois 
(Lake  Michigan)  to  the  divine  river 
(the  Desplaines)  is  no  ways  suited  for 
the  communication,  there  being  no  an- 
chorage, wind  or  entrance  for  a vessel, 
or  even  for  a canoe  unless  there  is  a 
great  calm — the  prairies,  by  which  a 
communication  is  pretended,  being 
overflowed  every  time  it  rains  by  the 
drainage  of  the  neighboring  hills.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  make  a channel  and 
keep  it  open  without  its  becoming  im- 
mediately filled  with  sand  and  gravel, 
and  you  cannot  dig  in  the  ground  with- 
out finding  water,  and  there  are  sand- 
hills between  the  lakes  and  the  prairies. 
Even  were  this  channel  possible  at  great 
expense,  it  would  be  useless,  because  the 
divine  river  (Desplaines)  is  unnavigable 
for  forty  leagues  from  there  to  the  great 
village  of  the  Illinois.” 

However,  notwithstanding  La  Salle’s 
unfavorable  sketch  of  the  Chicago 
river  and  portage,  he  resolved  to  go 
that  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Joseph  on  his  return  trip  to  the  Illinois. 
Father  Zenobe  Membr£,  a Recollet 
friar,  was  one  of  La  Salle’s  advance 
party  to  Chicago.  “ On  the  twenty- 
first  of  December,”  (1681)  he  writes,  “ I 
embarked  with  the  Sieur  de  Tonty  and  a 
part  of  our  people  on  Lake  Dauphin 
(Lake  Michigan)  to  go  toward  the  di- 
vine river  (Desplaines),  called  by  the 
Indians  Checagou,*  in  order  to  make 
necessary  arrangements  for  our  voyage. 
The  Sieur  de  La  Salle  joined  us  there 

* Synonyms  : Chekakou,  Chicagou,  Chicagoux, 
Chikajo,  Chekagou,  Chigagou,  Chegakou,  Chikagu, 
Chikagou,  Chicagu,  Eschecagou,  Eschikagou,  Chi- 
kago,  Chicago. 
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(at  what  is  now  known  as  the  Chicago 
river)  and  the  rest  of  his  troops,  on  the 
fourth  of  January,  1682,  and  found  that 
Tonty  had  had  sleighs  made  to  put  all 
on  and  take  us  over  the  Checagou  (Des- 
plaines),  which  was  frozen ; for  though 
the  winter  in  these  parts  is  only  two 
months  long,  it  is  notwithstanding  very 
severe.  ”f 

“This  is  an  isthmus  of  land,”  says  La 
-Salle,  in  speaking  of  the  Chicago  por- 
tage, “ at  forty-one  degrees  fifty  minutes 
north  latitude,  at  the  west  of  the  Illinois 
lake  (Lake  Michigan),  which  is  reached 
by  a channel  formed  by  a junction  of 
several  rivulets  or  meadow  ditches.  It 
is  navigable  about  two  leagues  (less  than 
five  miles)  to  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  a 
quarter  of  a league  westward.  There  is 
a little  lake,  divided  by  a causeway 
made  by  the  beavers,  about  a league 
and  a half  long,  from  which  runs  a 
stream  which,  after  winding  about  half  a 
league  through  the  rushes,  empties  into 
the  river  Checagou  (the  Desplaines)  and 
thence  into  that  of  the  Illinois.” 

The  subsequent  journeyings  of  La 
Salle — his  discoveries — his  death — are 
not  germane  to  our  subject ; so  we  will 
not  describe  them  ; mentioning  only  that 

+ On  the  twenty-first  of  December  (1681),  Tonty 
and  Membr4  set  out  from  Fort  Miami  (at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph  river)  with  some  of  the  party  in 
six  canoes,  and  crossed  to  the  little  river  Chicago. 
La  Salle,  with  the  rest  of  the  men,  joined  them  a few 
days  later.  It  was  the  dead  of  winter  and  the 
streams  were  frozen.  They  made  sledges,  placed 
on  them  the  canoes,  the  baggage  and  a disabled 
Frenchman,  crossed  from  the  Chicago  to  the  north- 
ern branch  of  the  Illinois  (Desplaines),  and  filed  in  a 
long  procession  down  its  frozen  course. — Parkman’s 
‘La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West.’ 
(Ed.  of  1879, ) p.  276. 


in  March,  1683,  on  the  famous  “ Starved 
Rock”  of  the  Illinois  river  he  finished 
Fort  St.  Louis.  The  Sieur  de  Tonty 
was  soon  after  placed  in  command  of 
this  fort,  and,  being  informed  in  the 
spring  of  the  next  year  that  the  Iroquois 
were  about  to  attack  him,  he  prepared 
to  receive  them,  sending  also  a canoe 
to  Michilimackinac,  to  Captain  Olivier 
Morel  de  la  Durantaye,  who  commanded 
there,  for  assistance.  Durantaye  reached 
Tonty  by  way  of  the  Chicago  river  and 
portage  in  good  time,  with  sixty  French- 
men. Not  long  subsequent  to  this,  he 
erected  a fort  at  Chicago,  where,  in  the 
last  days  of  1685,  Tonty  in  journeying 
from  Michilimackinac  to  his  post  on  the 
Illinois,  found  him  in  command.  But 
this  fort  was  soon  abandoned. 

La  Salle  in  all  his  wanderings — in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  fortunes — had  no 
more  faithful  adherent  than  M.  Joutel, 
a fellow-townsman,  who  was  present  at 
the  death  of  the  former  on  the  eighteenth 
of  March,  1687,  in  the  present  state  of 
Texas.  He  reached  Fort  St.  Louis  on 
the  fourteenth  of  the  following  Septem- 
ber, on  his  way  to  France.  Joutel  soon 
“repaired”  to  Lake  Michigan  to  em- 
bark for  Canada.  “ It  would  be  need- 
less,” are  the  words  of  that  persevering 
Frenchman,  “ to  relate  all  the  troubles 
and  hardships  we  met  with  in  that 
journey.  It  was  painful  and  fruitless  ; 
for,  having  gone  to  the  bank  of  the  lake 
in  very  foul  weather,  after  waiting  there 
five  days  for  that  foul  weather  to  cease, 
and  after  we  had  embarked  notwith- 
standing the  storm,  we  were  obliged  to 
put  ashore  again — to  return  to  the  place 
where  we  had  embarked,  and  there  to 
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dig  a hole  in  the  earth  to  bury  our  bag- 
gage and  provisions,  to  save  the  trouble 
of  carrying  them  back  to  Fort  St.  Louis, 
whither  we  returned,  arriving  there 
the  seventh  of  October.”  There  was 
no  storehouse — no  freight  depot — in 
Chicago  then  for  Joutel  to  patronize. 
He  remained  in  the  fort  until  December, 
“ when,”  he  writes,  “ two  men  arrived 
from  Montreal.  They  came  to  give 
notice  to  M.  Tonty  that  three  canoes 
laden  with  merchandise,  powder,  ball 
and  other  things,  were  arrived  at 
Chicago.”  There  being  too  little  water 
in  that  river,  and  what  there  was  being 
frozen,  these  canoes  could  not  be  brought 
any  farther.  However,  by  the  help  of 
forty  Shawnese  sent  by  Tonty  with  some 
Frenchmen,  the  ammunition  and  mer- 
chandise were  soon  brought,  “ and  very 
seasonably,”  to  Fort  St.  Louis. 

Joutel  again  started  for  Canada  on 
his  way  to  France,  from  Fort  St.  Louis, 
on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  1688.  On 
his  way  to  Chicago  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  hurt  one  of  his  feet.  He  reached 
the  place  on  the  twenty-ninth.  His  first 
care  was  to  seek  what  he  had  stored  in 
the  earth  during  his  previous  voyage  to 
that  locality.  He  found  his  cache  had 
been  opened  and  some  furs  and  linen 
taken  therefrom.  This  had  been  done 
by  a Frenchman  whom  Tonty  had  sent 
from  his  fort  on  “ Starved  Rock,”  during 
the  winter,  to  find  out  if  any  more 
canoes  had  been  detained  there,  and  to 
see  whether  Joutel’s  property  had  been 
meddled  with.  Bad  weather  obliged 
Joutel  to  remain  at  Chicago  until  April. 
The  days  of  resting  were  advantageous 
for  the  healing  of  his  foot.  Since  the 


time  of  Marquette’s  lying  sick  in  his 
lonely  cabin  there,  game  had  become 
scarce.  “We  had,”  says  Joutel,  “ noth- 
ing but  our  meal,  or  Indian  wheat,  to 
feed  on;  yet  we  discovered  a kind  of 
manna,  which  was  a great  help  to  us. 
It  was  a sort  of  tree,  resembling  our 
maple,  in  which  we  made  incisions, 
whence  flowed  a sweet  liquor,  and  in  it 
we  boiled  our  Indian  wheat,  which  made 
it  delicious,  sweet,  and  of  a very  agree- 
able relish.  There  being  no  sugar  canes 
in  that  country,  those  trees  supplied  that 
liquor,  which,  being  boiled  up  and  evap- 
orated, turned  into  a kind  of  sugar,  some- 
what brownish  but  very  good.”  This 
was  making  maple-sugar  on  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Chicago,  doubtless 
under  some  difficulties.  “ In  the  woods,” 
continues  Joutel,  “we  found  a sort  of 
garlic,  not  so  strong  as  ours,  and  small 
onions  very  like  ours  in  taste.”  Joutel 
finally  left  the  place  on  the  fifth  of  April, 
coasting  along  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
“to  shun  the  Iroquois.” 

We  now  come  to  the  mention  made 
of  Chicago  by  the  Baron  La  Houtan, 
whose  wonderful  relations  of  what  he 
saw  in  the  west  are  known  to  be,  many 
of  them,  pure  fabrications.  He  occa- 
sionally, however,  stumbles,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  truth.  He,  in  his  travels, 
reached,  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1689, 
M.  de  Tonty,  on  the  Illinois  river, 
“who  received  me,”  he  says,  “with  all 
imaginable  civility.”  He  stayed  three 
days  with  Tonty,  “where  there  were 
thirty  coureurs  de  bois  that  traded  with 
the  Illinois.”  “The  twentieth,”  con- 
tinues the  baron,  “ I arrived  at  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Illinois,  and  to  lessen  the 
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drudgery  of  a great  land  carriage  of 
twelve  great  leagues  (he  here  refers  to 
the  Chicago  portage !)  engaged  four 
hundred  men  to  transport  our  baggage, 
which  they  did  in  the  space  of  four 
days,  being  encouraged  by  a bribe  of  a 
great  roll  of  Brazilt  obacco,  a hundred 
pounds  weight  of  powder,  two  hundred- 
weight of  ball  and  some  arms,  which  I 
gave  to  the  most  considerable  men  of 
their  number.”  On  the  twenty-fourth 
they  reached  “Chekakou,”  where  La 
Houtan’s  Fox  Indians  left  him,  he  says, 
in  order  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
“ being  very  well  satisfied  with  a present 
I made  them  of  some  fusees  and  pistols.” 
He  embarked  the  next  day  on  Lake 
Michigan,  and  by  rowing  hard  in  a calm 
made  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Joseph 
on  the  twenty-eighth.  “ There,”  says 
he,  “ I met  four  hundred  warriors  upon 
the  very  same  place  where  Mr.  de  La 
Salle  had  formerly  built  a fort.”  Through 
all  this  there  runs,  evidently,  a vein  of 
truth,  but  it  is  buried  so  deep  in  exag- 
geration as  to  be  scarcely  discernible. 

Published  accounts  are  wanting  as  to 
the  Chicago  river  and  portage  for  the 
next  ten  years,  when  another  traveler — 
far  more  reliable  than  La  Houtan — 
reached  the  mouth  of  that  stream.  It 
was  J.  F.  Buisson  St.  Cosme,  a Cana- 
dian priest,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Mississippi.  As  St.  Cosme  approached 
the  Chicago  river,  coming  up  Lake 
Michigan  on  its  western  shore  from 
Michilimackinac,  he  and  his  party  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  ashore 
and  saving  their  canoes.  They  had  to 
throw  everything  into  the  water  a half 


league  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 
This  was  the  twenty-first  of  October, 
1699.  From  the  point  of  debarkation, 
St.  Cosme,  with  the  Reverends  Francis 
Joliet  de  Montigny  and  Anthony  Da- 
vion,  went  “ to  the  the  house  of  the 
reverend  Jesuit  fathers,”  by  land, 
“ our  people,”  says  St.  Cosme,  “ stay- 
ing with  the  baggage.”  There  they 
found  the  Reverend  Fathers  Francis 
Pinet  and  Julian  Binneteau,  “ who  had 
recently  come  in  from  the  Illinois  and 
were  slightly  sick.”  Here  there  had 
been  founded,  some  time  before,  a 
Jesuit  mission  among  the  Weas,  a band 
of  the  Miami  Indians.  “ Their  house,” 
says  St.  Cosme,  “ is  built  on  the  banks 
of  a small  lake — having  the  lake  on  one 
side  and  a fine  large  prairie  on  the 
other.  The  Indian  village  has  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cabins,  and  one  league 
on  the  river  there  is  another  village  al- 
most as  large.  They  are  both  of  the 
Miamis.  The  Reverend  Father  Pinet 
makes  it  his  ordinary  residence  here,  ex- 
cept in  the  winter,  when  the  Indians  all  go 
hunting,  when  he  goes  to  the  Illinois. 
We  saw  no  Indians  there  ; they  had  al- 
ready started  for  their  hunt.”  Now, 
these  Miami  Indians,  as  just  mentioned, 
were  of  the  Wea  tribe  ;*  but  how  long 
they  had  had  possession  of  Chicago 
river  and  portage  is  not  known ; it  could 
only  have  been  a brief  period,  as,  down 


* Synonyms : Onouaiatious,  Syatanous,  Wa- 

waghtanakes,  Wawaightonos,  Wawaightas,  Wa- 
wiotonans,  Wawioughtanes,  Wiatonous,  Wyata- 
nous,  Wyeachtenocks,  Ouiatanous,  Ouias,  Ouica- 
tanou,  Wayoughtanies,  Wawiachtens,  Wehahs, 
Oujatanous. 
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to  the  year  1689,  no  mention  is  made  of 
them  by  any  one  traveling  that  way.*j* 

The  Weas — the  first  people  known  to 
have  been  regular  residents  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Chicago — were  one  of  the 
bands  of  the  Miami  confederation ; the 
others  were  the  Miamis  proper,  the  Eel- 
Rivers  and  the  Piankishaws.  The 
Weas  were  well  spoken  of  by  St.  Cosme. 
“If  we  may  judge  of  the  future,”  says 
he,  “by  the  little  while  that  Father 
Pinet  has  been  on  this  mission,  we  may 
say  that  God  blesses  the  labors  and  zeal 
of  this  holy  missionary.  There  will  be 
a great  number  of  good  and  fervent 
Christians  there.  It  is  true  that  little 
fruit  is  produced  there  in  those  who 
have  grown  up  and  hardened  in  de- 
bauchery, but  the  children  are  bap- 
tized, and  even  the  medicine  men,  most 
opposed  to  Christianity,  allow  their 
children  to  be  baptized.  They  are  even 
very  glad  to  have  them  instructed ; 
many  young  girls  already  grown  up,  and 
many  young  boys  are  being  instructed,  so 
that  it  may  be  hoped  that  when  the  old 
stock  dies  off,  there  will  be  a new  Chris- 
tian people.” 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  the 
wind  having  fallen,  St.  Cosme  and  his 
companions  brought  into  the  river  all 
their  baggage,  and  seeing  the  waters 


+ Charlevoix  says  they  were  settled  there  as  early 
as  1671.  “Fifty  years  ago,”  are  his  words,  “the 
Miamis  were  settled  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  Michigan,  in  a place  called  Chicago,  from  the 
name  of  a small  river  which  runs  into  the  lake,  the 
source  of  which  is  not  far  distant  from  that  of  the 
river  of  the  Illinois  [Desplaines].  As  this  was  writ- 
ten in  1721,  it  makes  the  Weas  residing  there  in 
1671,  as  above  stated;  but  this  is,  undoubtedly,  too 
early  a date. 


were  extremly  low  they  made  a cache  on 
the  shore  and  took  only  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  their  voyage  along 
with  them,  intending  in  the  spring  to 
send  for  the  rest.  One  of  the  party — 
“Brother  Alexander”  — was  left  in 
charge  of  these  effects,  who  consented 
to  remain  with  Father  Pinet’s  man  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

St.  Cosme  and  his  party  started  on 
the  twenty-ninth,  “ and  put  up  for  the 
night  about  two  leagues  off,  in  the  little 
river  which  is  then  lost  in  the  prairies.’’ 
The  next  day  they  began  the  portage, 
“ which  is  about  three  leagues  long  when 
the  water  is  low,”  says  St.  Cosme,  “and 
only  a quarter  of  a league  in  the  spring, 
for  you  embark  on  a little  lake  (Mud 
lake)  that  empties  into  a branch  of  the 
river  of  the  Illinois,  and  when  the  waters 
are  low  you  have  to  make  a portage  to 
that  branch.” 

The  half  of  the  portage  was  made  that 
day  and  they  would  have  made  further 
progress  had  they  not  discovered  that  a 
little  boy  of  the  party,  having  started  on 
alone,  although  he  had  been  told  to  wait, 
had  got  lost  without  any  one  paying  at- 
tention to  it,  all  hands  being  engaged. 
The  whole  were  obliged  to  stop  and 
look  for  him.  All  set  out,  several  guns 
were  fired,  but  he  was  not  found.  It 
was  a very  unfortunate  mishap.  They 
were  pressed  by  the  season,  and  the 
waters  being  very  low  they  saw  but  too 
plainly  that,  being  obliged  to  carry  their 
effects  and  their  canoe,  it  would  take 
them  a great  while  to  reach  the  Illinois. 
This  induced  them  to  separate  their 
company — a portion  went  on,  but  St. 
Cosme  and  four  others  returned  to  look 
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for  the  little  boy.  On  their  way  back 
they  met  Father  Pinet  and  Binneteau, 
who  were  going  with  two  Frenchmen 
and  one  Indian  to  the  Illinois.  The 
boy  was  searched  for  all  that  day  but  in 
vain.  The  next  day  being  the  feast  of 
All  Saints,  St.  Cosme  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  go  and  pass  the  night  at  Chicago 
with  the  rest  of  his  people,  who  having 
heard  mass  and  performed  their  devo- 
tions early,  spent  all  that  day  looking 
for  the  lost  boy,  but  without  getting  the 
least  trace  of  him.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  hunt  for  the  lad  in  the  tall  grass,  “ for 
the  whole  country  is  prairies,”  says  St. 
Cosme,  “ you  meet  only  some  clumps 
of  trees.  As  the  grass  is  high,”  he  con- 
tinues, “ we  durst  not  set  fire  to  it  for 
fear  of  burning  him.  M.  de  Montigny 
told  me  not  to  stay  over  a day,  because 
the  cold  was  becoming  severe.”  This 
obliged  him  to  start,  after  giving  direc- 
tions to  a man  who  was  to  remain  over 
winter  there,  to  look  for  the  boy  and  to 
call  to  his  assistance  some  other  French- 
men who  were  then  at  Chicago.  The 
lad,  after  an  absence  of  two  weeks, 
made  his  way  back  to  the  river,  where 
the  Frenchmen  were,  in  a sad  plight — 
quite  crazed  and  utterly  exhausted.* 

* I will  tell  you  that  M.  de  Montigny  took  a boy 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  old  with  him,  who  got  lost 
while  making  the  first  portage  in  the  prairies,  M. 
de  St.  Cosme  remained  with  five  men  and  spent  two 
days  looking  for  him  without  being  able  to  find  him, 
and  during  this  time  I and  two  others  with  M.  de 
Montigny  made  a portage  of  two  leagues.  This  boy 
made  his  way  to  Chicagou,  where  Brother  Alexan- 
der (the  Frenchman  left  to  guard  the  cache  during 
the  winter)  was,  thirteen  days  after.  He  was  utterly 
exhausted  and  was  out  of  his  head. — M.  Thaumur 
de  la  Source,  in  ' Early  Voyages  Up  and  Down  the 
Mississippi,’  p.  85. 


Boys  still  get  lost  on  the  site  of  Chicago, 
but  it  is  not  the  tall  grass  that  bewilders 
them. 

The  next  year  (1700)  Father  James 
Gravier,  one  of  the  earliest  missionaries 
in  Illinois,  where  he  subsequently  re- 
ceived wounds  which  caused  his  death, 
makes  mention  of  the  receipt  at  Chicago 
of  a letter  from  Father  de  Lamberville. 
He  left  that  place  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  to  go  down  the 
Illinois  river  and  the  Mississippi  to  its 
mouth,  to  visit  the  colony  just  founded 
by  Iberville.  Chicago,  therefore,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
still  a mission  station ; but  how  long  it 
continued  there  is  nothing  extant  to 
show.  Before  the  ending  of  the  year  the 
Weas  at  Chicago  had  sung  the  war  song 
not  only  against  the  Sioux  but  the  Iro- 
quois as  well ; however,  by  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  some  Frenchmen  they 
were  induced  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Not  long  before  the  year  1718,  the  Weas 
had  left  Chicago  river  f and  settled  upon 
the  Wabash  in  the  present  state  of 
Indiana. 

It  was  in  the  year  1721  that  the  Rev- 
erend P.  F.  X.  de  Charlevoix  visited  the 
St.  Joseph  river,  in  the  present  state  of 
Michigan,  on  his  way  to  Louisiana.  On 
the  eleventh  of  September  he  left  the 
mouth  of  that  stream,  intending  to 
journey  by  way  of  Chicago,  coasting  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  but  he 
found  the  lake  so  rough  that  he  thought 


+ Memoir  on  the  Indians  of  Canada  as  far  as  the 
River  Mississippi,  with  remarks  on  their  manners 
and  trade,  1718.  In  ‘Documents  Relative  to  the 
Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,’  vol.  ix 
p.  890. 
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it  better  to  return,  concluding  finally  to 
take  the  Kankakee  route.  However,  he 
has  left  on  record  what  he  had  learned 
of  “the  little  River  Chicagou.”  “After 
going  up  it,”  he  says,  “ five  or  six  leagues, 
they  pass  into  that  of  the  Illinois  by  the 
means  of  two  portages,  the  longest  of 
which  is  but  a league  and  a quarter. 
But  as  this  river  is  but  a brook  at  this 
place,  I was  informed  that  at  that  time 
of  the  year  (September)  I should  not 
find  water  enough  for  my  canoe ; there 
tore,  I took  the  other  route,  which  has 
also  its  inconveniences  and  is  not  near 
so  pleasant,  but  it  is  the  surest. 

Little  has  been  put  upon  record  of 
the  Chicago  river  and  portage  after  the 
description  by  Charlevoix,  down  to  the 
period  of  the  American  Revolution. 
One  principal  reason  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  particu- 
larly the  Foxes,  living  upon  the  river  in 
the  present  Wisconsin  which  bears  their 
name,  became  hostile  to  the  French, 
and  at  various  times  actual  war  was  car- 
ried on  between  them.  Situated  as  they 
were,  contiguous  to  the  Winnebagoes, 
the  Menomonees  and  the  Pottawato- 
mies,  upon  Green  bay,  these  tribes  were 
finally  induced  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  French.  The  Foxes,  by  the  aid  ot 
their  allies,  not  only  commanded  the 
portages  to  the  northward  connecting 
the  waters  of  the  great  lakes  with  the 
Mississippi,  but  also  that  of  Chicago, 
which,  as  a consequence,  was  frequently 
closed  to  travelers  going  from  Canada 
to  Louisiana.  Indeed,  for  the  fifteen 
years  following  the  visit  of  Charlevoix 
to  the  St.  Joseph,  it  may  be  said  there 
was,  practically,  no  travel  that  way. 


The  Foxes,  at  the  summons  of  De  la 
Barre,  as  early  as  1684,  sent  warriors 
against  the  Five  Nations.  They  also 
took  part  in  Denonville’s  more  serious 
campaign,  but  soon  after  became  hos- 
tile to  the  French.  As  early  as  1693 
they  had  plundered  several  who  were  on 
their  way  to  trade  with  the  Sioux,  alleg- 
ing that  they  were  carrying  arms  and 
ammunition  to  their  ancient  enemies. 
This  caused  the  traders  frequently  to 
pass  to  the  Mississippi  by  making  port- 
ages to  the  southward,  as  far  sometimes 
as  Chicago.  Afterwards  these  savages 
became  reconciled  to  the  fur-traders, 
but  the  reconciliation  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. In  1712  the  fort  at  Detroit,  then 
defended  by  only  a handful  of  men, 
was  attacked  by  them,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Mascoutins  and  Kickapoos. 
However,  in  the  end,  by  calling  in 
friendly  Indians,  the  garrison  not  only 
protected  themselves  but  were  enabled 
to  act  on  the  offensive,  destroying  the 
greater  part  of  the  besieging  force. 

The  Foxes  continued  their  ill-will  to 
the  French.  The  consequence  was  that 
their  territory  in  1716  was  invaded  and 
they  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 
But  their  friendship  was  not  of  long 
continuance.  In  1718  they  numbered 
five  hundred  men,  and  “ abounded  in 
women  and  children.”  They  were 
spoken  of  at  that  date  as  being  very  in- 
dustrious, raising  large  quantities  of 
Indian  corn.  In  1728,  another  expedi- 
tion was  sent  against  them  by  the 
French.  Meanwhile,  the  Menomonees 
had  also  become  hostile  ; so,  too,  the 
Sacs,  who  were  the  kindred  and  allies  of 
the  Foxes.  The  result  of  the  enterprise 
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was  an  attack  upon  the  first-named 
tribe,  and  their  defeat  by  the  French; 
the  burning  of  the  wigwams  of  the  Win- 
nebagoes — that  tribe  also  being  now 
hostile — and  the  destruction  of  the  fields 
of  the  Foxes.  Again,  in  1730,  the  latter 
were  attacked  in  their  own  country  by 
the  French  and  defeated.  In  1734  both 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes  came  in  conflict 
with  the  same  foe ; but  this  time  the 
French  were  not  as  successful  as  on 
previous  expeditions.  These  two  tribes, 
in  1736,  were  “ connected  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada;”  but  it  is  certain 
they  were  far  from  being  friendly  to 
the  French. 

The  conflict  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  commencing  in  1755, 
found  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  allied  with 
the  former  power  against  the  English. 
At  the  close  of  that  contest,  so  disas- 
trous to  the  interests  of  France  in 
North  America,  these  tribes  readily 
gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  conquer- 
ors, asking  that  the  English  traders 
migh-t  be  sent  them.  The  two  nations, 
then  about  equally  divided,  numbered, 
in  1761,  about  seven  hundred  warriors. 
Neither  of  the  tribes  took  part  in  Pon- 
tiac’s war ; but  they  befriended  the 
English. 

From  the  time  a permanent  peace  had 
been  established  between  the  French 
and  the  Fox  Indians,  the  route  from  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  that  of 
the  Mississippi  had  remained  open  by 
way  of  the  Chicago  river  and  portage  to 
traders  and  travelers,  and  continued  so 
to  the  English  when  they  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  country.  During  the  Revo- 
lution the  savages  from  the  north  gath- 


ered here  to  make  war  upon  the  Illinois 
towns  after  they  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Americans.  The  Chicago 
country  was  now  the  home  of  a portion 
of  the  Pottawatomies;  there  was  a village 
on  the  river  of  that  tribe,  and  also  a 
stockaded  fort  at  the  entrance  of  the 
stream,  * not  occupied,  however,  except 
by  traders,  although  once  during  the 
war  British  troops  from  Detroit  were 
here  for  a brief  period.  These  Indians 
(who,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  occupied 
the  Chicago  country  down  to  the  time 
within  the  memory  of  many  persons  now 
living),  when  first  seen  by  the  French 
were  the  neighbors  of  the  Winnebagoes 
upon  Green  bay,  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  present  state  of  Wisconsin. 
When,  in  1669,  Father  Allouez  visited 
that  country,  he  found  in  a village  of 
that  tribe  upon  the  southeast  shore  of 
the  bay,  Indians  of  three  other  tribes 
living  with  them — Sacs,  Foxes  and  Win- 
nebagoes. The  next  year  the  Pottawat- 
omies were  still  in  the  same  locality, 
occupying  two  villages,  and  ten  years 
after  they  occupied  at  least  one  village 
in  the  same  region. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  a part  only 
of  the  Pottawatomies  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  Green  bay — upon  the  islands  at  its 
mouth.  These  islands  were  then  known 
as  the  Pottawatomie  islands,  and  they 
are  considered  as  having  been  the  an- 
cient abode  of  this  tribe.  Already  had 
a large  portion  of  these  savages  mi- 
grated southward,  occupying  the  Chi- 

* See  “ A New  Map  of  the  Western  Parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,”  etc.  By  Thomas  Hutchins, 
London  1778. 
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cago  river  and  portage  and  the  country 
of  the  St.  Joseph  river  in  the  present 
state  of  Michigan,  some  having  gone  so 
far  eastward  as  to  be  near  Detroit. 
Those  upon  the  St.  Joseph,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution  and  for  a 
considerable  time  thereafter,  had  their 
village  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream, 


WILLIAM 

Any  mention  of  the  coal  interests  of 
Pittsburgh,  however  brief,  that  failed  to 
touch  on  the  life  of  the  late  William  H. 
Brown  and  of  the  great  enterprises  he 
set  on  foot,  would  fail  of  its  purpose  and 
become  a fragment  of  a sketch  and  no 
history  at  all.  Ten  years  have  passed 
since  he  laid  down  the  labors  and  re- 
sponsibilities he  had  so  long  and  so  ably 
borne,  but  his  memory  and  energy  still 
live  in  the  great  firm  of  W.  H.  Brown 
Sons.  He  was  for  a long  time  a 
notable  figure  in  the  coal  trade  of 
the  west,  and  in  his  special  field  of 
producer  and  dealer,  did  much  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  place  the  business  upon  an 
important  and  substantial  basis. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a self-made  man,  and 
understood  his  special  field  of  labor  in 
every  point  and  detail.  He  had  learned 
it  from  the  foundations  up.  He  was 
born  in  North  Huntington  township, 
Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  on 
January  15,  1815.  At  an  early  age  he 


at  the  portage  which  led  across  to  the 
waters  of  the  Kankakee.  In  their  village 
at  Chicago  there  wab  settled  a person 
who  was  the  first  to  give  the  place  a 
permanence  as  the  abode  of  civilized 
man. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


H.  BROWN. 

set  out  to  do  for  himself,  and  being  of 
a robust  build,  with  unlimited  courage, 
and  a willingness  to  do  thoroughly  and 
well  whatever  came  to  his  hands,  he 
had  no  trouble  in  making  headway 
against  the  world  and  rising  steadily 
step  by  step.  He  was  employed  for 
some  time  on  the  canal,  which  was  the 
great  highway  of  travel  and  artery  of 
commerce  in  those  days ; worked  for  a 
while  on  a farm  that  is  now  in  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  Pittsburgh  ; dug  coal  in 
the  winters  ; rose  in  a short  time  to  the 
ownership  of  a horse  and  wagon,  with 
which  he  delivered  coal  to  his  custo- 
mers, and  before  long  was  employing  a 
number  of  men  and  teams  for  the  sup- 
plying of  coal  to  Pittsburgh  furnaces. 
He  was  the  kind  of  a man  that  could 
not  be  kept  down. 

New  avenues  and  methods  of  business 
naturally  suggested  themselves  to  his 
active  mind.  In  1845  or  1846,  when 
the  roads  were  in  a bad  condition  be- 
tween Pittsburgh  and  his  source  of  sup- 
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ply  at  Minersville,  the  thought  came 
that  coal  might  be  floated  down  the 
Monongahela  at  less  cost  and  toil  than 
to  carry  it  in  wagons.  Mr.  Brown  saw 
the  advantage  of  this  plan,  but  not  hav- 
ing the  capital  for  the  purchase  of  a 
boat,  drew  on  his  good  name,  and  pur- 
chased a flat  on  time.  In  a short  time 
he  was  enabled  to  make  a still  greater 
venture,  and  in  company  with  other 
Pittsburgh  parties,  purchased  a mine  in 
the  second  pool  of  the  Monongahela, 
known  as  the  Miller  mine.  His  views 
and  those  of  his  partners  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  business  should  be 
conducted  were  diverse,  and  the  part- 
nership was  of  short  duration.  Mr. 
Brown  was  daring  and  radical,  and  in 
one  account  of  his  life,  published  some 
time  ago,  I find  the  following  references 
to  that  episode  of  his  business  career  t 

His  notion  of  risking  all  dangers  and  taking  all 
profits  to  be  made  in  the  line  of  legitimate  trade  was 
alarming  to  those  who  regarded  the  river  as  little 
else  than  an  invitation  to  destruction,  and  its  trade 
so  full  of  risks  and  uncertainties  as  to  seem  almost 
like  gambling  with  fate.  The  Messrs.  Herron,  who 
owned  two-thirds  of  this  mine,  were  in  the  majority, 
and  insisted  on  selling  the  coal  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
the  boats  with  the  cargoes  on  board,  when  the  local 
trade  was  not  active,  to  those  who  made  a business 
of  trading  down  the  river.  This  was  not  satisfactory 
to  Mr.  Brown,  who  thought  that  if  others  could 
make  a profit  in  that  way,  he  could  do  the  same 
with  the  same  amount  of  attention. 

The  result  was  a dissolution,  Mr. 
Brown  selling  his  interest  to  his  part- 
ners. 

In  1848  Mr.  Brown  formed  a connec- 
tion with  Messrs.  Lloyd  & Black,  own- 
ers of  the  Kensington  Iron  works, 
located  in  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Mononga- 


hela. They  began  mining  and  operating 
in  coal  at  the  Nine  Mile  run,  on  the 
Monongahela,  and  coaking  with  four 
ovens.  Mr.  Brown  had  charge  of  the 
business,  and  managed  it  in  accordance 
with  his  ideas  as  to  when  risks  should 
be  taken  or  not,  and  what  lines  of 
policy  should  be  pursued.  The  main 
portion  of  his  trade  was  still  with  Pitts- 
burgh, but  when  he  had  a surplus  he 
disposed  of  it  on  his  own  plan,  sending 
it  down  the  river  to  Louisville  and  Cin- 
cinnati, and  reaping  a large  success  in 
that  line  of  trade.  His  business  and 
reputation  grew  apace,  and  by  steady 
progress  in  his  chosen  line  of  activity 
soon  found  himself  in  the  very  front  rank 
thereof,  and  recognized  as  one  of  the 
master  spirits  of  the  trade. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Brown  ventured  on  still 
another  experiment  that  the  wisest  of 
the  coal  men  were,  in  advance,  moved 
to  declare  would  be  a failure.  But  his 
keen  judgment  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  problem,  and  he  had  the  cour- 
age to  meet  the  chance  of  disaster,  and 
shoulder  the  loss  if  any  should  befall. 
His  new  purpose  was  to  send  a tow  of 
flats  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans. 
“ Prior  to  that  time,”  says  one  account 
of  the  venture,  “ coal  had  been  floated 
to  New  Orleans  instead  of  towed  by 
steamers,  but  it  was  done  with  barges, 
a class  of  large  keel  boats,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  trips  did  away  with  the 
profits.  Towing  was  accordingly  in  no 
favor  among  shippers  of  coal  to  the 
lower  ports,  even  with  the  most  sub- 
stantial boats;  and  when  Mr.  Brown 
was  about  to  send  a tow  of  flatboats, 
or  rather  boxes  of  light  and  shallow 
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construction,  he  was  considered  to  be 
wild.” 

His  “ wildness”  was  that  of  success- 
ful inventors  and  pioneers  in  new  paths 
of  usefulness  since  the  world  began. 
He  made  the  venture,  it  proved  a suc- 
cess, and  others  made  haste  to  crowd 
into  the  new  way  he  had  opened.  He 
sent  twelve  boats,  carrying  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  bushels  of 
coal,  with  the  steamer  Grampus  on  one 
side,  and  the  General  Larimer  on  the 
other.  His  son,  Captain  Sam  Brown,  was 
in  charge.  The  trip  was  a success  beyond 
question.  The  coal  was  disposed  of  at 
remunerative  rates,  and  there  was  no 
loss  to  the  cargo.  Captain  Brown  dis- 
posed of  the  flats,  loaded  his  steamers 
with  sugar  and  molasses,  and  came 
home  in  triumph.  The  keen  vision  of 
William  H.  Brown  had  been  justified  by 
the  results,  and  a new  outlet  to  the 
growing  coal  trade  of  Pittsburgh  was 
opened. 

With  the  widening  of  his  business, 
Mr.  Brown  was  compelled  to  increase 
his  facilities.  At  first  he  hired  his  towing, 
but  afterwards  purchased  the  General 
Larimer,  which  was  the  first  tow  boat  he 
ever  owned.  The  first  steamer  built  by 
him  was  the  W.  H.  B.,  and  he  after- 
wards had  the  Bee  constructed,  and  sent 
her  on  her  journeyings  up  and  down  the 
river.  At  a later  date  he  purchased  the 
Collier  and  the  Shark , which  were  added 
to  his  busy  fleet. 

Every  year  that  passed  saw  an  in- 
crease in  his  operations.  He  soon  be- 
came the  acknowledged  head  of  his 
department  of  the  coal  business,  and 
his  judgment  was  accepted  without  ques- 


tion on  all  matters  connected  with  the 
trade.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
he  secured  important  contracts  for  the 
supplying  of  the  government,  at  Cairo 
and  Memphis,  with  coal  for  the  Missis- 
sippi fleet.  At  about  the  same  time  he 
began  to  supply  St.  Louis  with  coal  for 
her  gas  works.  It  was  not  only  a time 
of  the  most  intense  business  activity 
with  him,  but  one  of  close  watchfulness 
and  severe  responsibility.  I again 
quote  from  the  account  noted  above  : 

Mr.  Brown’s  transactions  became  so  large  as  to 
attract  the  especial  attention  of  the  whole  trade. 
The  exciting  times  of  the  war,  the  dangers  of  traffic 
in  supplying  fuel  to  the  government  forces  within 
the  lines  of  the  enemy  a considerable  part  of  the 
time  ; supplying  markets  during  a time  and  under 
conditions  which  render  every  cargo  especially  liable 
to  capture,  confiscation  and  destruction  by  armed 
forces,  not  only  regular  but  guerrilla  as  well,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  increased  dangers  to  navigation  itself, 
were  a state  of  affairs  entirely  congenial  to  his  spirit 
of  enterprise.  It  was  attended  with  risks  that  other 
men  did  not  dare  to  venture,  and  he  made  it  pay. 
The  profits  were  proportionate  to  the  risks.  He 
was  successful.  ' ' Lucky  ” was  the  verdict  of  some, 
but  those  who  were  closest  to  his  confidence  are  not 
backward  in  their  testimony  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  mere  luck  in  such  success.  He 
knew  the  dangers,  he  faced  them  with  nerve,  handled 
his  affairs  with  skill  and  in  accordance  with  the  ever- 
varying  phases  of  the  times  ; originator  of  his  own 
plans,  a copyist  o none. 

The  effect  had  on  the  coal  trade  of 
western  Pennsylvania  by  the  courage  and 
genius  of  William  H.  Brown,  in  demon- 
strating how  an  immense  trade  could  be 
done  with  the  lower  river  ports  in  such 
bulk  as  to  lessen  the  cost  and  make  it 
profitable,  was  of  permanent  and  im- 
mense value.  Here  are  some  figures  of 
importance,  in  illustration  of  the  above 
statement.  In  1857  the  total  exports  of 
coal  and  coke  from  the  Monongahela 
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were  28,973,596  bushels.  Trade  was 
slack  in  the  following  year  in  conse- 
quence of  the  panic,  and  the  shipments 
fell  to  25,696,669  bushels.  By  practically 
opening  up  this  new  means  of  reaching 
New  Orleans,  the  exports  from  the  Mo- 
nongahela  increased  so  rapidly  that  in 
i860  they  amounted  to  37,947,732  bush- 
els. Then  the  war  came  on,  and  the 
shipments  in  1862,  notwithstanding  the 
amounts  supplied  the  governments,  had 
fallen  to  18,583,956  bushels.  With  the 
opening  of  the  river  after  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburgh,  trade  began  to  show 
greater  volume,  and  in  1865,  the  ship- 
ments amounted  to  39,522,792  bushels. 
“ Mr.  Brown  had  made  money,  the  risks 
were  over,  and  the  whole  valley  seemed 
to  be  anxious  to  send  coal  down  the 
river.  Accordingly  in  1866  the  lower 
markets  were  glutted  with  42,605,300 
bushels,  and  the  shipments  in  1867  de- 
clined to  30,072,700  bushels.  The  les- 
son was  a good  one  to  many,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  the  notion  has  been  far 
less  prevalent  that  anybody  can  run  coal 
down  the  river  and  make  money.  The 
trade  has  fallen  into  experienced  hands 
exclusively,  and  it  increased  in  volume 
until  in  1877  it  had  reached  the  sum 
total  of  79,480,918  bushels.” 

Close  application  to  business,  and  the 
great  responsibilities  which  Mr.  Brown 
had  so  long  carried,  began  at  last  to  tell 
upon  him,  and  in  1873  his  health  failed 
and  he  found  himself  compelled  to  allow 
the  most  of  his  duties  to  fall  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  about  him.  A couple 
of  years  of  rest  gave  him  no  relief,  and 
in  1875  he  went  to  Philadelphia  for  treat- 
ment. While  there  he  was  attacked  by 


paralysis,  and  passed  peacefully  away  on 
October  12,  1875.  Pittsburgh  felt  as 
though  one  of  the  most  useful  of  her  pio- 
neer businesss  men  had  passed  away, 
and  many  and  sincere  were  the  expres- 
sions of  grief.  That  Mr.  Brown  was  a 
large-brained  and  remarkable  man,  was 
well  proved  in  the  works  he  performed, 
and  the  great  wealth  of  which  he  died 
possessed,  was  the  result  of  his  own 
labor,  sagacity  and  courage.  He  made 
the  coal  business  a specialty,  and  allowed 
no  miscellaneous  speculations  or  vent- 
ures to  divert  him  from  what  he  had 
chosen  as  the  chief  business  of  his  life, 
although  in  later  years  his  capital  was 
invested  here  and  there  in  worthy  enter- 
prises devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  western  Pennsylvania,  or 
building  up  its  trade.  On  his  departure 
from  the  scene  of  his  labors,  one  of  the 
journals  of  Pittsburgh  well  said  : 

His  death  will  not  cause  a decline  in  securities  or 
make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of  corporations  as  would 
the  demise  of  some  heavy  stock  manipulators,  but 
his  loss  will  be  severely  felt  in  the  branch  of  trade  in 
which  his  energies  were  the  most  conspicuous. 

Among  the  strong  traits  of  his  char- 
acter were  industry,  untiring  energy,  and 
a far-seeing  business  vision.  That  he 
had  the  nerve  to  take  great  risks  is  well 
demonstrated  in  what  has  gone  before. 
His  perseverance  was  a marvel,  and  his 
capacity  for  work  seemed  almost  end- 
less. 

Mr.  Brown  was  married  in  Pittsburgh 
to  a daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  of 
Minersville,  a lady  of  high  education, 
refinement  and  culture,  and  a graduate 
of  the  leading  academy  of  western 
Pennsylvania.  She  was  a noble  helper 
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all  through  life,  aiding  him  in  many 
practical  ways  in  his  early  struggles,  and 
sharing  with  him  in  after  years  the  fruits 
of  their  mutual  toil.  She  preceded  him 
into  the  great  beyond.  Six  children 
were  born  to  this  union,  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  firm  is  now  known 
as  W.  H.  Brown  Sons,  composed  of  S.  S. 
and  Harry  Brown,  and  worthy  succes- 
sors to  their  father  have  they  proved 
themselves  to  be.  Not  only  have  they 
held  the  firm  up  to  its  high  reputation 
for  enterprise  and  fair  and  manly  deal- 
ing, but  they  have  kept  it  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  coal  business  as  well.  Their 
names  are  known  and  respected  in  every 
port  between  Pittsburgh  and  New  Or- 
leans; and  as  an  indication  that  the 
business  has  suffered  no  decline  in  their 
hands,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  ship- 


ments from  1869  to  1874,  the  latter  years 
of  the  life  of  W.  H.  Brown,  were  from 
six  to  seven  million  bushels  annually; 
whereas  in  1879,  or  four  years  after  his 
death,  the  shipments  were  nearly  nine 
million  bushels,  and  in  1880  were  over 
twelve  million  bushels.  The  firm  owns 
five  tugs  and  fourteen  steamboats  to 
furnish,  the  motive  power  for  its  fleet  of 
over  one  thousand  boats,  barges  and 
fiats ; has  five  coal  roads  thoroughly 
equipped,  employs  a small  army  of  men, 
and  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  largest, 
most  active  and  successful  of  the  busi- 
ness establishments  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania. The  above  firm  is  also 
represented  by  the  firm  of  Brown  & 
Cochran,  as  producers  and  shippers 
by  rail  and  tiver  of  Connellsville  coke. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  SOME  PUBLIC  ENTERPRISES  IN  WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA.— SKETCH  OF  DR.  JAMES  R.  SPEER. 


A peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the 
place  and  time  and  circumstances  from 
which  important  national  or  commer- 
cial or  religious  movements  have  de- 
rived their  origin.  Men  are  not  satisfied 
until  a river  is  traced  up  to  its  fountain 
heads.  Few  members  remain  of  the 
generations  which  began  to  give  form 
upon  the  western  side  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  to  the  industries,  the  means 
of  communication,  the  agencies  of  edu- 
cation and  religion,  which  have  now 
spread  their  beneficent  power  over  the 
valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 


and  indeed  we  should  say  over  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  profitable  to  gather  up 
from  various  sources  the  incidents  of  the 
lives  yet  spared  which  link  us  with  the 
past,  and  especially  in  the  cases  of  any 
who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  trans- 
actions of  historical  and  abiding  value. 
One  meets  in  the  streets  of  Pittsburgh 
to-day  a gentleman,  active  in  his  physi- 
cal movements,  taking  a lively  personal 
concern  in  public  affairs  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  religion,  who 
was  born  during  the  presidency  of 
Washington,  lived  in  Ohio  before  it  be- 
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came  a state,  and  has  had  a close  rela- 
tion to  the  beginnings  of  some  of  the 
most  important  public  enterprises  of  this 
part  of  our  land.  There  are  some  points 
of  remarkable  interest  in  his  history. 
We  may  notice  first  his  strictly  profes- 
sional career. 

Among  the  eminent  medical  men  in 
the  United  States.west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  James  Ramsey  Speer  of 
Pittsburgh  holds  a high  position.  He 
had  already  achieved  a reputation  in  the 
region  by  his  success  in  some  surgical 
operations  upon  which  none  of  the  pro- 
fession there  had  yet  ventured,  when  in 
1825,  while  only  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  that  city. 
He  rose  there  soon  to  a fame  which  ex- 
tended to  the  neighboring  states,  and 
brought  patients  from  the  east  of  the 
mountains  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the 
borders  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  other 
side,  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  his  skill. 
He  performed,  sometimes  by  new  and  in- 
genious methods,  operations  for  aneurism 
and  injuries  of  the  largest  arteries  outside 
of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities, 
for  the  removal  of  ovarian  tumors,  the  re- 
lief of  strangulated  hernia,  that  of  cere- 
bral injuries  by  the  use  of  the  trepan, 
the  removal  of  foreign  substances  from 
the  trachea,  the  extirpation  of  cancer  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  the  correction 
of  congenital  distortions  of  the  extrem- 
ities, and  others  of  much  interest.  Upon 
the  eye  he  bestowed  special  attention. 
He  operated,  during  the  course  of  his 
practice,  upon  about  six  hundred  cases 
of  cataract,  many  times  for  iridectomy, 
the  formation  of  a lachrymal  duct,  and 
almost  every  other  form  of  relief  for  dis- 


orders of  the  eye  and  its  appendages. 
His  skill  in  the  diagnosis  of  obscure 
diseases  and  scrupulous  honor  in  deli- 
cate circumstances  were  recognized  in 
the  frequency  with  which  he  was  called 
to  consultation  with  his  brethren  of  the 
profession.  His  medical  character  was 
peculiarly  marked  by  his  native  genius 
for  his  vocation,  his  subtle  instinct  in 
the  perception  of  disorders  and  the 
adaptation  of  remedies ; by  his  personal 
affection  for  his  patients,  and  interested 
enthusiasm  in  devising  and  affording 
relief;  and  by  his  almost  utter  negli- 
gence as  to  the  publication  of  important 
surgical  and  medical  cases,  leaving  in 
several  conspicuous  ones  other  men  to 
report  them  and  to  assume  the  credit  of 
them,  and  his  carelessness  as  to  the 
pecuniary  returns.  The  modesty  and 
simplicity  of  his  nature,  and  its  trans- 
parent sincerity  and  kindness,  have 
given  a finish  of  unusual  attractiveness 
to  his  character  as  a man,  and  depth 
and  endurance  to  the  attachment  of  his 
friends. 

The  invasion  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in 
the  year  1832,  and  the  universal  terror 
created  by  the  first  appearance  of  this 
tropical  pestilence,  brought  forth  an 
interesting  expression  of  the  public  con- 
fidence in  Dr.  Speer  as  a comparatively 
young  practitioner.  He  was  selected 
by  the  city  council  of  Pittsburgh  to  be 
the  chairman  of  a committee  of  medical 
men  who  should  consider  and  publish 
to  the  population  of  the  region  the  sani- 
tary measures  necessary  to  prevent  the 
introduction  and  spread  of  the  disease, 
and  the  remedial  treatment  required  in 
the  cases  of  those  attacked  by  it.  His 
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personal  labors  during  the  prevalence 
of  it  were  fearless,  unremitting  and 
largely  successful.  Upon  one  terrible 
night,  following  a day  of  exhausting  and 
painful  toil,  when  about  to  retire  to 
needed  rest,  he  was  summoned  to  hasten 
first  to  one,  then  to  another,  then  to  a 
third,  and  before  morning  to  a fourth 
agonized  sufferer.  The  first  case  in  the 
city  was  that  of  an  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable colored  man,  “ Bill  Lyon,” 
then  steward  of  a Mississippi  steamer, 
who  had  once  been  a slave  in  the  family 
of  Mrs.  Speer’s  grandparents. 

Dr.  Speer’s  reputation  abroad  led  to 
solicitations  for  his  removal  to  other 
cities,  among  which  was  an  election  to 
a medical  professorship  in  Baltimore. 
It  was  often  difficult  for  him  to  obtain 
for  patients  coming  from  other  places, 
who  required  surgical  operations  and 
careful  attention,  the  diet  and  service 
which  were  necessary  in  their  cases. 
Thus  he  was  led  to  undertake,  about 
1843,  a house  suitable  for  such  patients  in 
Allegheny.  Some  could  pay  for  medical 
attendance  and  boarding ; others  could 
not,  and  went  off  in  arrears  for  larger  or 
smaller  amounts.  The  burden  of  such 
an  establishment  upon  one  individual 
was  too  great  for  it  to  be  continued 
longer  than  during  one  or  two  years. 
Its  chief  interest  consists  in  it  having 
been  begun  before  any  such  provision 
of  a medical  kind  had  yet  been  at- 
tempted by  others.  It  was  widely  noticed 
in  the  newspapers  of  that  day,  and  helped 
to  create  a sense  of  the  need  of  chari- 
table institutions  for  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing in  various  forms.  Thus  it  was  a 
germ  of  the  noble  hospitals  which  now 


exist  in  the  communities  of  which  Pitts- 
burgh is  the  centre.  It  was  designed  to 
be  an  infirmary  for  ophthalmic  and  sur- 
gical cases ; and  could  it  have  been 
nurtured  by  some  organized  or  legisla- 
tive aid,  such  as  is  available  in  the 
present  day,  might  have  become  a per- 
manent institution.  His  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  his  profession  also  led 
him  to  consider  at  different  times  the 
feasibility  of  planting  a school  of  medi- 
cine in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny.  As 
chairman  of  a committee  of  the  trustees 
of  Western  university,  of  which  the  other 
members  were  the  late  Dr.  James  King, 
surgeon-general  of  the  state  during  the 
war,  and  Dr.  R.  B.  Mowry  of  Allegheny, 
he  prepared  only  a few  years  ago  an 
elaborate  report  indicating  its  possibility 
under  certain  conditions.  Such  an  in- 
stitution may  be  reared  under  more  fav- 
orable circumstances,  but  the  number 
of  medical  schools  in  larger  cities  within 
easy  reach  by  railroad  and  possessing 
superior  means  for  the  prosecution  of 
some  departments  of  preparation  on  the 
part  of  students,  seemed  to  render  an 
additional  institution  of  that  kind  not 
needed  in  the  locality  at  that  time. 

DISCOVERY  OF  SALT  IN  WESTERN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

The  interest  of  James  Speer  in  new 
and  important  enterprises  was  kindled 
from  his  early  boyhood  by  intercourse 
with  several  relatives  who  were  actively 
engaged  in  some  of  this  character.  One 
of  them  claims  historical  record — the 
discovery  of  salt  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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William  Johnston,  born  near  Gettys- 
burg, a man  of  remarkable  energy,  cour- 
age and  nobility  of  character,  settled 
about  the  opening  of  the  century  upon 
a large  body  of  land  on  the  Conemaugh 
river,  at  its  junction  with  the  Loyal- 
hanna.  The  most  difficult  to  obtain  of 
the  common  articles  necessary  for  life 
and  the  development  of  the  country 
were  salt  and  iron.  Salt  was  brought 
with  great  difficulty  and  expense,  at  first 
from  the  east  on  pack-horses,  afterwards 
from  western  New  York  by  the  Allegheny 
river,  and  later  still  from  the  Kanawha 
river.  It  sold  at  about  five  dollars  a 
bushel ; fifteen  times  the  present  price. 
During  the  war  of  1812-15,  it  became 
exceedingly  scarce  and  dear.  Mr. 
Johnston  having  noticed  a lick  to  which 
the  deer  and  cattle  resorted,  two  miles 
above  his  house  on  the  river,  deter- 
mined to  bore  there  for  salt.  He  enlisted 
William  Shields  as  a partner,  and  with 
rude  apparatus,  using  a bent  sapling  as 
a spring  to  raise  the  auger,  sank  a well 
to  the  depth  of  three  hundred  feet  with- 
out success.  James  Speer  was  with  him 
on  the  morning  when  the  final  decision 
was  made  as  to  the  continuance  of  the 
effort.  Mr.  Shields  said  vehemently 
that  he  had  spent  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars and  would  go  no  further.  Mr. 
Johnston  determined  to  bore  on.  With- 
in ten  days  they  reached  abundant  and 
strong  brine.  The  joyful  news  rang  over 
the  whole  country.  The  partners  at 
once  sold  out  a third  of  their  interest  in 
the  well  for  twelve  thousand  dollars,  a 
large  sum  in  those  days,  and  were  thus 
furnished  with  means  to  proceed  with 
new  wells.  Settlers  and  capital  flowed 


in,  from  Baltimore  and  other  quarters. 
Mr.  Johnston  gave  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Boggs,  a piece  of  land  upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  There  her  hus- 
band, Andrew  Boggs,  when  the  war  was 
ended,  laid  out  the  town  of  Saltsburg, 
the  name  of  which  is  the  memorial  of 
this  event.  The  discovery  of  salt  revo- 
lutionized the  trade  in  it  in  the  upper 
Ohio  valley.  Mr.  Johnston  afterwards 
presented  his  young  nephew,  who  had 
been  present  while  the  first  well  was  in 
progress,  with  a silver  watch  as  an  affec- 
tionate memento. 

It  is  instructive  to  trace  up  to  their 
sources,  and  out  into  their  ramifications, 
the  great  movements  by  which  Provi- 
dence affects  the  destinies  of  nations. 
This  successful  boring  for  salt  by 
William  Johnston,  stimulated  by  the  war 
of  1812,  though  insignificant  in  itself  as 
a national  event,  was  the  first  step  of 
discovery  and  mechanical  discipline 
which  in  time  brought  forth  the  endeav- 
or of  Samuel  M.  Kier  to  utilize  the 
petroleum  which  he  skimmed  from  the 
salt-vats  at  Tarentum;  and  then  the 
boring  for  the  oil  itself  by  E.  L.  Drake; 
and  then  the  immense  results  of  the 
commerce  in  petroleum  to  our  country 
and  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  From 
this  source  also  came  the  manufacture 
of  soda  and  other  chemical  salts  at  Na- 
trona and  other  points,  and  the  conse- 
quent importation  of  cryolite  from 
Greenland,  and  the  peculiar  beneficial 
results  of  that  trade  in  Greenland  and 
in  this  country.  Finally  in  the  chain 
we  see  the  utilization  of  the  combustible 
natural  gas,  the  opening  of  gas-wells, 
and  the  vast  changes  which  are  thus 
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already  produced  in  manufactures,  min- 
ing and  methods  of  heating  and  illumina- 
tion in  cities  and  towns. 

THE  FIRST  CANAL WATER  POWER IRON 

HOOPS  FOR  COTTON  BALES. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  was  the 
first  to  take  an  interest  in  the  construc- 
tion of  canals.  They  were  recom- 
mended by  William  Penn  in  1690.  A 
route  for  one  to  connect  the  Schuylkill 
and  the  Susquehanna  rivers  was  sur- 
veyed by  the  astronomer  David  Ritten- 
house  in  1762  ; and  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  in  1 791-2,  a company, 
headed  by  him  and  Robert  Morris,  was 
organized  with  connections  in  view  to- 
wards the  western  lakes  and  the  Ohio 
river.  Nearly  -half  a million  dollars 
was  spent  in  work  upon  the  Schuylkill ; 
but  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  the 
accomplishment  of  so  extensive  and 
great  an  enterprise. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury there  arose  an  urgent  necessity  for 
the  creation  of  facilities  of  travel  and 
transportation  between  the  seaboard  and 
the  vast  and  rich  territories  which  lured 
immigration  with  a rapidly  swelling  vol- 
ume westward.  As  early  as  1802  con- 
gress in  erecting  the  state  of  Ohio  stipu- 
lated that  five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  within 
its  boundaries  should  be  devoted  to 
“public  roads  leading  from  the  navi- 
gable waters  emptying  into  the  Atlantic 
[ocean]  to  the  Ohio  [river],  to  the  said 
state,  and  through  the  same ; ” in  1803 
it  apportioned  three  per  cent,  of  that 
money  to  roads  “within  the  state”  and 
two  per  cent,  to  “ roads  leading  from  the 


navigable  waters  of  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
its  borders.”  In  1806  this  last  income 
was  specifically  granted  to  a national 
road  to  be  constructed  from  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  with 
the  consent  of  the  intermediate  states. 
Pennsylvania  accepted  the  grant  with 
the  proviso  that  if  practicable  the  road 
should  pass  through  the  towns  of  Union- 
town  and  Washington.  When  the  road 
was  completed  it  was  found  that  the 
Federal  government  had  received  a 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  dol- 
lars and  expended  nine  times  that 
amount,  one  million  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-six  thousand.  The  party  spirit  of 
the  day  compelled  the  states,  or  public 
corporations,  to  assume  the  prosecution 
of  such  enterprises.  Ere  long,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  in  time  Ohio,  embarked  in  them 
with  great  spirit.  DeWitt  Clinton  and 
other  statesmen  aroused  the  country  by 
their  pleas.  The  Erie  canal  in  New 
York,  completed  in  1825,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  and 
other  canals,  threatened  to  deprive  Penn- 
sylvania, notwithstanding  her  prior  ef- 
forts and  superior  position,  of  her  share 
in  the  benefits  of  these  westward  move- 
ments of  population  and  trade.  Her 
legislature,  after  some  years  of  perplexing 
discussions  and  explorations  of  routes 
and  methods  of  communication,  began 
in  1826  the  construction  of  the  main 
line  of  canal  and  railroad,  in  alternate 
parts,  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh. 
The  first  boat,  upon  a completed  portion 
of  the  division  of  the  canal  from  Johns- 
town, came  into  Pittsburgh  November 
10,  1839. 
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The  western  portion  of  the  state  was 
on  account  of  its  greater  necessities 
even  more  active  in  the  advocacy  of 
these  measures  until  their  final  accom- 
plishment than  the  east.  The  leading 
newspaper  of  that  section  of  country 
was  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette , of  which 
David  and  Matthew  Maclean,  after 
maintaining  the  Greensburg  Gazette 
from  1811  till  1822,  became  in  the  lat- 
ter year  the  intelligent  and  able  editors. 
Among  their  counselors  and  corre- 
spondents were  several  who  for  various 
reasons  were  deeply  interested  in  effect- 
ing these  connections  ; conspicuously, 
Neville  B.  Craig,  who  in  1829  succeeded 
to  the  editorship  of  the  paper,  and  Gen- 
eral William  Robinson,  both  of  them 
eminently  strong  and  practical  men. 
Into  this  circle  Dr.  Speer,  when  he 
came  to  Pittsburgh  in  1825,  partly 
through  his  close  relationship  with  the 
Macleans  by  marriage,  readily  fell ; and 
he  was  soon  enlisted  in  the  furtherance 
of  their  cherished  aims.  He  was  spe- 
cially commissioned  by  them  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan, 
for  the  sake  of  his  important  influence 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  These  efforts 
were  in  the  end  fully  successful ; indeed 
the  spirit  of  such  improvements  for  a 
time  ran  wild  with  the  people,  and  al- 
most before  they  knew  it  the  state  was 
plunged  forty  millions  of  dollars  in  debt. 
The  more  far-sighted  at  Pittsburgh 
looked  westward  as  well  as  eastward. 
Among  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Speer 
to  the  press  at  that  time  was  an  article 
advocating  the  building  of  a dam  upon 
the  Ohio  river  a short  distance  below 
the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny, 


so  as  to  afford  sufficient  depth  of  water 
and  extended  wharfage  in  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  Allegheny  rivers,  for  the 
facilitation  of  the  steam  and  other  com- 
merce— a measure  which  has  been  fin- 
ally accomplished,  with  public  rejoic- 
ings, within  a year  past. 

Having  obtained  from  the  estate  of 
his  father,  in  1829,  the  property  com- 
manding the  water  power  of  two  of  the 
most  eligibly  situated  dams  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal,  he  formed  a company 
which  applied  one  of  them  to  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  though  with  more  profit 
in  the  end  to  others  than  to  himself. 
The  suggestions  of  his  connection  with 
this  manufacture  prompted  an  inciden- 
tal result  of  marked  interest.  The  cul- 
tivation and  trade  in  cotton  had  grown 
during  each  decade  of  this  century  until 
i860  with  a rapidity  which  far  out- 
stripped those  of  any  other  production 
of  our  country.  The  crop  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  bales  in  the  year  1820 
had  become  above  two  million  bales  in 
1840,  and  over  five  million  bales  in 
1859.  In  our  foreign  commerce,  our 
manufactures,  even  our  politics,  the 
South  jubilantly  proclaimed  “ Cotton  is 
king.”  The  slave  states  upon  the  sea- 
coast  and  gulf  produced  it ; those  fur- 
ther northward  were  enriched  by  agri- 
culture vital  to  it.  Kentucky  furnished 
a large  share  of  the  cordage  and  bag- 
ging required  for  the  transportation  of 
it;  in  1850  a hundred  and  fifty  estab- 
lishments there  manufactured  two  and 
a third  million  dollars  worth  of  these 
materials.  But  about  this  time  strange 
changes  began  to  manifest  themselves 
in  the  dominions,  the  armies  and  the 
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revenues  of  King  Cotton.  Among 
others  it  was  discovered  that  the  em- 
ployment of  hoop  iron,  instead  of  hemp 
rope,  in  baling,  enabled  shippers  to 
compress  the  article  to  one-third  of  the 
former  bulk,  preserve  its  covering,  keep 
it  much  cleaner,  render  it  comparatively 
safe  against  fire  and  water,  and  reduce 
proportionately  the  expenses  of  freight 
and  insurance.  The  active  and  com- 
prehensive mind  of  Dr.  Speer  at  once 
seized  upon  the  importance  of  this  new 
branch  of  manufactures.  He  invented 
a form  of  tie  to  secure  the  ends  of  the 
iron  hoops,  provided  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  ties  and  hoops,  visited  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  South,  established 
agencies,  and  aided  no  little  in  creating 
a southern  sentiment  and  practical 
changes  which  have  entirely  revolution- 
ized the  old  methods.  The  war  swept 
the  business  from  northern  hands..  But 
in  1870  Kentucky  had  only  nine  of  the 
former  manufacturing  establishments 
and  one-thirteenth  of  the  business  pre- 
viously done  by  them.  Now  all  the 
cotton  of  the  South  goes  forth  hooped 
with  iron. 

FIRST  STEPS  TOWARD  RAILROADS. 

It  became  evident  to  the  people  of  the 
west,  after  a number  of  years  of  experi- 
ment, that  canals,  or  Canals  interlinked 
with  railroads,  would  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  rapid  growth  of  trade 
with  the  east.  The  Baltimore  & Ohio 
railroad  was  completed  to  Cumberland, 
on  the  way  toward  Wheeling.  Freight 
and  passengers,  even  those  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  preferred 
the  more  quick  and  easy  transit.  The 


Pennsylvania  canal  and  its  intermediate 
bands  of  railroad  were  deserted.  Yet 
the  eastern  and  middle  portions  of  the 
state  were  bent  upon  its  maintenance. 
It  was  clear  to  the  people  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh region  that  immediate  and  effec- 
tive means  must  be  adopted  to  avert  the 
almost  total  transfer  of  trade  southward, 
beyond  what  they  were  already  losing  by 
the  great  increase  of  facilities  now  being 
opened  up  along  the  northern  lakes. 
The  first  important  result  of  the  general 
discussion  of  the  subject  was  the  desig- 
nation, at  a public  meeting  in  1843 — 
presided  over  by  the  Hon.  William  Wil- 
kins— of  a “general  railroad  committee” 
of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  Alle- 
gheny to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
to  use  means  to  enlist  the  cooporation 
of  the  two  cities  and  secure  subscriptions 
towards  the  construction  of  a railroad  to 
Connellsville  and  Cumberland.  The 
general  committee  appointed  a special 
committee  to  prepare  a suitable  report 
and  appeal,  and  placed  Dr.  Speer  at  the 
head  of  it.  The  paper  is  one  of  histori- 
cal interest,  from  its  relation  to  the  first 
movement  in  behalf  of  railroads  made 
in  a region  which  is  now  the  centre  of 
so  vast  a system  of  railroad  communi- 
cations. We  give  a summary  of  it. 

The  report  describes  first  the  occasion,  the 
“crisis  in  the  history  and  in  the  prosperity  of 
Pittsburgh,” and  the  presence  of  “ dangers  which  we 
had  before  scarcely  considered  as  possible and  the 
effects  which  the  * * diversion  of  trade  and  travel  must 
have  on  all  the  important  interests  of  our  city.  ” It  has 
become  necessary  “to  provide  greater  facilities  for 
intercourse  with  the  east  during  the  many  months  of 
every  year  when  our  canals  and  rivers  are  frozen  up.  ” 
“ We  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  relying  on 
the  natural  advantages  of  our  location  ” — especially 
the  three  great  rivers  ; and  with  two  canals  and  the 
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turnpikes  and  other  roads,  ‘ ' it  has  been  supposed 
that  we  might  pause  in  the  march  of  improvement 
and  fold  our  arms  in  security.  But  not  so  ; this  is 
^the  age  of  wonderful  and  almost  incredible  im- 
provements ; and  in  nothing  more  wonderful  than  in 
the  multiplication  and  perfection  of  facilities  for 
traveling  and  intercommunication  between  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  indeed  of  the  world.” 
“ The  mighty  energies  of  steam  are  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  water.  It  has  become  amphibious  ; it 
has  bounded  from  the  water  to  the  land,  and  now 
traverses  the  different  railroads  of  the  country  at  the 
rate  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  an  hour.”  “ Rail- 
roads have  fairly  proved,  by  the  test  of  experiment, 
their  superiority  over  every  other  mode  of  communi- 
cation, in  speed,  in  safety,  and  in  the  amount  of 
profits  on  the  cost  of  constructing  them.”  “ If  we 
wish  to  retain  the  advantages  of  our  position,  to 
bring  back  the  trade  we  have  lost,  and  to  fortify  our- 
selves against  all  future  assaults  of  rivalry  from  every 
other  quarter,  we  must  keep  pace  with  the  improve- 
ments of  the  times  ; we  must  form  a railroad  con- 
nection with  the  east,  by  which  passengers  can  be 
carried  at  the  rate  of  twenty,  and  freight  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  an  hour  ; and  that  as  promptly  as  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  will  permit.” 

Statements  are  furnished  in  the  report  of  the  cost 
of  railroads  on  the  Atlantic  coast ; of  the  various 
advantages  rendered  to  their  districts  ; of  the  revenue 
which  they  yielded;  and  of  the  amounts  of  pecuniary 
aid  given  towards  their  construction  by  the  states 
and  their  municipalities  interested.  Information  is 
collected  respecting  the  trade  and  resources  of  the 
regions  reached  by  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers 
and  their  tributaries.  “The  value  of  tonnage  passing 
to  and  from  the  west  and  south  yearly  ” is  estimated 
at  “ three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,”  while  “ the 
entire  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
exports  and  imports,  in  1841,”  was  but  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions. 

The  local  advantages  are  represented.  The  rails 
and  other  “ iron  necessary  in  the  construction  of  the 
road,”  the  locomotives,  the  cars  and  adjunct  neces- 
sities will  create  numerous  new  forms  of  manufac- 
tures. The  steamboat  interests  upon  the  rivers  will 
be  advanced.  Real  estate  will  increase  in  value. 
Every  kind  of  ordinary  employment  will  share  in  the 
prosperity  imparted  to  business. 

A concluding  appeal  to  the  councils  of  the  two 
cities  declares  that  the  general  financial  condition 
of  the  country  at  the  time  justifies  the  undertaking 
of  this  enterprise.  “Ruin  and  decay,  desertion  of  pop- 


ulation, and  decrease  in  the  value  of  property,  must 
result  ” if  now  trade  and  communication  between  the 
east  and  west  are  fixed  in  other  courses.  “Ihe 
magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake  demands  that  the 
cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  should  afford 
liberal  and  efficient  assistance.”  A “ vigorous  and 
united  effort”  should  now  be  made  by  all  classes  to 
construct  “a  grand  central  route  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  west;”  and  this  “is  necessary  to 
place  Pittsburgh  on  a sure  and  solid  footing  of 
wealth  and  prosperity.” 

The  effect  of  this  able  and  earnest 
document,  read  by  the  general  commit- 
tee and  by  request  of  the  councils  first 
in  Pittsburgh  and  then  in  Allegheny, 
circulated  in  a pamphlet  and  com- 
mented upon  in  the  newspapers,  was 
electric  and  decisive.  The  estimates 
were  that  the  cost  of  fifty-eight  miles  of 
single  track  to  Connellsville  and  two 
miles  of  turn-outs,  at  the  rates  of  labor 
and  materials  then  ruling,  would  amount 
to  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
dollars  ; and  twenty-five  miles  more,  to 
the  Maryland  line  at  Smithfield,  to  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  councils  of  Pittsburgh 
promptly  subscribed,  of  this  less  than  a 
million  called  for,  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars;  those  of  Alle- 
gheny, one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  remainder  was  soon  taken  or  assured 
by  business  firms  and  individuals.  In 
the  general  enthusiasm  even  laboring 
men  and  mechanics  were  glad  to  sub- 
scribe for  a share  or  two  of  stock. 

This  was  the  beginning  in  western 
Pennsylvania  of  a public  interest  in  rail- 
roads which,  though  baffled  by  political 
and  other  influences  for  a time,  did  not 
cease  until,  first,  the  Pennsylvania  & 
Ohio  railroad,  begun  in  1848,  was 
opened  to  New  Brighton  in  1851  ; and 
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till  by  successive  steps  the  people  of  the 
state  were  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  a 
continuous  railroad  connection  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  and  the  first 
through  train  of  cars  triumphantly  en- 
tered the  western  terminus  in  February, 
1854. 

FIRST  CEMETERY  WEST  OF  THE  ATLAN- 
TIC COAST. 

The  divine  chastisements  of  our 
erring  race  have  been  the  manifest 
source  of  many  of  the  best  blessings 
bestowed  upon  it.  Among  the  remark- 
able benefits  which  followed  the  great 
plague  and  the  great  fire  of  London, 
the  strange  companion  disasters  of  1665 
and  ’66,  was  the  reconstruction  of  the 
plan,  and  the  immense  improvement  in 
the  architecture  and  sanitary  condition, 
of  that  metropolis,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Among  the  matters  in  which  there  was 
now  opportunity  for  reformation,  that 
great  architect  declared  that  the  time 
apparently  had  come  when  “ all  burials 
in  churches  might  be  disallowed,”  first, 
as  being  “unwholesome;”  and,  next, 
as  injurious  to  the  church  edifices  and 
property — “the  pavements  can  never 
be  kept  even,  nor  the  pews  upright.” 
“ Burials,”  he  said,  “ should  be  in  ceme- 
teries seated  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.”  And  he  made  several  excellent 
practical  suggestions  as  to  the  laying 
out  and  management  of  such  places. 
Another  illustration  of  the  same  princi- 
ple may  be  noticed  in  France.  The 
tremendous  massacres  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  horrible  and  dis- 
gusting scenes  which  resulted  from  the 


difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  numberless 
corrupting  corpses,  prompted  in  the 
minds  of  the  first  Napoleon  and  others 
the  establishment  of  extensive  places  of 
interment  outside  of  the  cities.  One  of 
these,  the  P6re  la  Chaise  cemetery,  was 
opened  in  the  first  year  of  the  empire, 
1804 ; it  embraces  a hundred  acres  of 
the  undulating  hills  on  the  northwestern 
side  of  Paris,  and  has  become  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  renowned  places 
of  this  kind  in  the  world. 

In  several  of  the  English  cities  there 
had  long  existed  a most  urgent  nec- 
essity for  large  suburban  cemeteries. 
The  “ burying-grounds  ” of  the  London 
churches  amounted  in  all  to  but  about 
two  hundred  acres,  into  which  were 
yearly  packed  fifty  thousand  dead ; they 
were  in  “ layer  upon  layer,”  several  deep, 
in  various  stages  of  decay.  The  ground 
of  some  such  spots  was  raised  consider- 
ably above  the  adjacent  level ; grass  and 
flowers  would  not  grow  upon  it ; the  at- 
mosphere of  the  narrow  streets  was  ren- 
dered foul  and  poisonous  with  mephitic 
gases  ; the  wells  were  polluted  and  bred 
disease ; diarrhoea,  dysentery,  typhus 
and  other  pestilential  fevers  raged  in 
their  vicinity ; the  graveyard  of  St.  Mar- 
garet’s church  filled  even  the  House  of 
Commons  with  its  stench.  When,  in 
1829-31,  the  Asiatic  cholera  slowly 
crossed  the  continent  westward  through 
Russia,  Germany  and  France,  the  terror 
of  its  approach  aroused  preparations  to 
guard  against  it,  and  for  the  relief  of  the 
smitten  and  the  disposal  of  the  dead. 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
published  reports  compiled  from  the 
testimony  of  medical  and  other  scientific 
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men.  Among  other  important  objects 
accomplished  was  the  manifestation  of 
the  necessity  of  “ extra-mural”  ceme- 
teries for  the  sepulture  of  the  vast  num- 
ber who  annually  died  in  the  great  cities. 
The  certainty  of  the  communication  of 
the  pestilence  to  our  continent  excited 
the  same  inquiries  and  led  to  the  adop- 
tion here  of  kindred  measures.  We  date 
from  that  period  the  origin  of  many 
sanitary  and  humanitarian  advances  in 
this  country. 

The  designation  of  Dr.  Speer  by  the 
councils  of  Pittsburgh  to  be  chairman 
of  a medical  committee  to  examine  this 
exciting  subject,  and  publish  information 
useful  to  the  people,  led  him  to  inquire 
thoroughly  into  what  had  been  written 
upon  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean 
and  to  consider  its  various  practical  re- 
lations.  In  respect  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead  especially  there  were  some  events 
connected  with  his  own  practice  which 
impressed  him  deeply  with  the  public 
necessity  for  extensive  places  of  inter- 
ment suitable  to  all  conditions  of  society 
and  for  all  emergencies,  outside  of  the 
cities,  and  arranged  and  conducted  on 
very  different  principles  from  the  church 
“graveyards”  and  “burying-grounds  ” 
then  in  use,  some  of  which  even  in  Pitts- 
burgh had  become  overpacked  and  re- 
pulsive. 

Indeed  the  time  had  come  for  giving 
form  and  substance  to  more  advanced 
ideas  in  respect  to  provision  for  the  be- 
loved dead.  Heathenism  counts  the 
material  body  evil,  unclean,  hateful ; to 
be  macerated  in  life  by  penance,  to  be 
burned  at  death,  or  destroyed  and  anni- 
hilated in  some  other  way ; and  modern 


atheism,  or  indifferentism,  tend  in  the 
same  direction.  But  Christianity  loves 
and  honors  the  body  as  the  divine  re- 
ceptacle, agent  and  expression,  of  the 
spirit  made  in  the  image  of  God  ; as  the 
tenement  which  the  Son  of  God  on  earth 
and  in  heaven  has  occupied  and  digni- 
fied ; and  as  the  very  substance  which 
is  to  be  recollected,  translated,  glorified, 
fitted  for  eternal  mansions  and  angelic 
companionship  on  high.  The  substance 
for  such  transformation,  the  material  of 
such  hope,  must  be  cherished  as  incom- 
parably precious.  It  should  possess  a 
city  and  an  architecture  and  surround- 
ings its  own  and  worthy  of  it.  These 
should  be  such  as  to  move  and  influence 
the  heart  and  the  mind,  the  moral  and 
the  social  impulses,  the  tastes  and  the 
character,  of  families  and  communities. 
The  cemetery  should  be  a powerful 
auxiliary  of  education  and  religion. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  first  cemetery 
of  this  country  should  be  planted  under 
the  influence  of  men  like  Amos  and 
Abbott  Lawrence  and  Joseph  Story, 
and  that  it  should  bear  the  name  of 
“ Auburn,”  made  sweet  and  sacred  to 
us  by  Goldsmith’s  poem  of  “The  De- 
serted Village.”  This  Boston  cemetery 
was  opened  in  1831.  “ Laurel  Hill,”  at 

Philadelphia,  came  next ; its  charter 
dates  from  1836.  “Greenwood,”  for 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  followed  ; 
chartered  in  1838,  opened  in  1840. 
Next  to  these  in  order  of  time  stands 
“ Allegheny  Cemetery,”  on  the  shores 
of  the  beautiful  river  of  that  name,  for 
the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  ; 
the  first  in  the  United  States  outside  of 
three  leading  cities,  the  first  west  of  the 
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Alleghany  mountains,  and  one  which 
has  well  maintained  its  position  of 
honor  in  other  respects  besides  priority 
of  time. 

With  two  gentlemen  of  Pittsburgh 
Dr.  Speer  held  conferences  upon  the 
theme  of  a “ rural  cemetery,”  when  the 
subject  began  to  be  a hope  and  purpose 
in  his  mind.  One  was  Stephen  Col- 
well, then  a resident  of  the  city,  a man 
of  both  American  and  European  repu- 
tation as  a political  economist  and 
philanthropist,  one  of  the  commission — 
David  A.  Wells  being  another  of  the 
three  appointed — to  which  after  the  Re- 
bellion congress  entrusted  the  immense 
task  of  reorganizing  the  financial  sys- 
tem of  the  government ; one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  able  men  of  the 
nation.  The  other  was  John  Chislett, 
an  architect,  born  at  Glastonbury,  Eng- 
land, who,  after  practising  his  profession 
in  Bath  and  in  London,  came  to  this 
country  in  1832.  In  Pittsburgh,  the 
court-house  on  Grant  street,  the  Third 
Presbyterian  church,  and  other  public 
and  many  private  edifices,  were  con- 
structed upon  his  plans.  With  him,  in- 
deed, began  the  advance  towards  scien- 
tific architecture  in  the  city.  He  was  a 
man  of  genius  in  different  lines  of  the 
fine  arts.  When  the  Allegheny  ceme- 
tery was  incorporated  as  an  institution 
he  was  made  its  superintendent,  and  re- 
mained so,  his  taste  and  judgment  and 
industry  conspicuous  in  all  its  plan  and 
ornamentation  and  management,  until 
his  death  in  1869. 

It  was  difficult  to  give  material  shape 
to  the  general  purpose  in  a case  as  to 
which  almost  no  precedent  yet  existed 


to  guide  in  respect  to  vital  questions  of 
organization,  extent,  cost,  relations  to 
communities  and  management.  When 
the  large  and  vigorous  Third  Presby- 
terian church  was  formed  in  1833,  while 
the  cholera  yet  lingered  in  the  com- 
munity and  the  need  of  a new  burial 
place  was  felt,  the  way  seemed  to  open 
towards  a practical  effort,  and  different 
spots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  contain- 
ing a dozen  of  acres  were  examined. 
But  during  the  next  spring,  in  April  and 
May,  Dr.  Speer  visited  Mt.  Auburn 
cemetery,  near  Boston,  the  only  one  yet 
commenced  in  this  country,  and  pro- 
cured information  as  to  its  methods  and 
success  which  satisfied  him,  and  enabled 
him  to  exhibit  to  others,  that  a scheme 
much  more  extensive  than  at  first  con- 
ceived was  possible  of  accomplishment. 
From  that  time  the  establishment  of  a 
noble  cemetery — adapted  in  extent  and 
in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  in  conven- 
ience to  the  two  large  and  growing 
cities  and  the  neighboring  populations 
— situated  in  a place  least  liable  to  in- 
vasions of  highways  and  of  noisy  in- 
dustries— rich  in  diversities  of  surface, 
and  in  commanding  and  beautiful  pros- 
pects, and  in  the  original  forest  trees 
and  vegetation — became,  amidst  numer- 
ous other  employments,  the  most  ab- 
sorbing and  congenial  aim  of  his  life. 
Several  summers  were  occupied  in  ex- 
plorations, as  opportunities  occurred  in 
connection  with  professional  duties,  of 
all  the  promising  sites  up  and  down  the 
three  rivers,  within  several  miles  of  the 
cities,  and  in  inquiries  as  to  the  tenure 
of  properties  and  other  needful  pre- 
liminaries. And  then  leading  members 
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of  religious  congregations  and  public 
bodies,  the  newspaper  press  and  repre- 
sentative men  in  the  different  profes 
sions,  were  to  be  informed  and  inter- 
ested. Thus,  as  Mr.  Howe  said  in  his 
report  as  president  of  the  board  of 
managers  in  1848,  referring  to  “ an  at- 
tempt made  as  early  as  1834  by  Dr. 
James  R.  Speer,  Stephen  Colwell  and 
John  Chislett,  Esqrs.,  to  establish  a 
rural  cemetery  in  this  neighborhood  ” — 
though  this  “ grateful  enterprise”  “had 
been  a favorite  subject  with  several  of 
our  leading  citizens,  it  was  not  till  the 
fall  of  1843  that  it  arrested  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  the  public  atten- 
tion.” 

Among  those  who  early  and  earnestly 
enlisted  in  the  movement  towards  a 
general  rural  cemetery  for  the  region  of 
Pittsburgh  was  Richard  Biddle,  the 
great  lawyer,  the  peer  of  his  brother, 
the  famous  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  antag- 
onist of  Jackson  in  the  mortal  conflict 
between  the  Federal  executive  and  the 
United  States  bank.  He  shaped  its  re- 
lations to  the  local  and  state  laws  and 
its  act  of  incorporation  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  was  made  first  president  of  its 
board  of  managers  in  1844.  Another 
was  Thomas  M.  Howe,  annually  elected 
its  president  from  1846,  for  thirty  years; 
a man  of  rare  intellectual  ability,  and 
of  varied  and  abundant  success  in  finan- 
cial enterprises ; one  counted  by  his 
fellow-citizens  worthy  of  the  governor- 
ship of  the  state,  or  a seat  in  the  Federal 
cabinet,  and  still  more  honored  for  his 
elevated  and  beautiful  moral  and  Chris- 
tian character.  To  others,  among  the 
dead  and  the  living,  of  those  who  lov- 


ingly and  efficiently  have  taken  part  in 
promoting  this  enterprise,  this  brief 
sketch  does  not  allow  justice  to  be  done. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  never  to  any 
benevolent  movement  has  there  been 
gathered  a nobler  band  of  men,  repre- 
senting high  intellect  and  attainments 
in  the  several  professions,  eminent  suc- 
cess in  the  great  interests  of  manufac- 
tures and  railroads  which  have  given  to 
Pennsylvania  and  Pittsburgh  commer- 
cial influence  commensurate  with  the 
nation,  and  moral  worth  which  has 
spread  charities  and  other  benefits  over 
this  and  into  other  lands.  To  a succes- 
sion of  such  men  have  been  committed 
the  financial  and  other  burdens  of 
carrying  forward  the  work  initiated 
fifty-two,  and  formally  inaugurated 
forty-two  years  ago.  And  nobly  have 
they  fulfilled  their  trust ; the  place 
stands  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

The  Allegheny  cemetery  was  fully 
brought  before  the  people  by  several 
public  meetings  and  articles  in  the 
newspapers  early  in  1844;  was  at  once 
incorporated  by  the  legislature  ; and 
operations  were  immediately  com- 
menced under  the  direction  of  a band 
of  seven  managers  annually  elected  by 
a body  of  about  forty  corporators.  A 
hundred  acres  of  land,  which  previous 
explorations  had  shown  to  combine 
above  any  other  in  the  whole  region  all 
the  different  requisites  for  the  great 
design,  was  purchased  from  George  A. 
Bayard,  Esq.,  for  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  plan,  surveys,  road-making,  and 
other  preparations  were  actively  pushed 
forward  ; and  it  was  dedicated  by  re- 
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religious  ceremonies  in  April,  1845. 
Already,  its  first  interment,  the  ground 
had  been  hallowed  by  depositing  in  it 
a lovely  daughter  of  Mr.  Bayard,  the 
young  wife  of  James  A.  Briggs,  Esq.,  of 
Cleveland,  and  soon  afterwards  an  infant 
son  of  Dr.  Speer. 

To-day  the  cemetery  by  the  gradual 
addition  of  suitable  grounds  and  the 
perfecting  of  its  boundaries  has  acquired 
two  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  land, 
at  a cost  of  over  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  It  has  sold  lots  to  the  amount 
of  over  a million  dollars,  and  retains  in  its 
hands  perhaps  half  of  the  surface  for  the 
wants  of  the  long  future.  Probably  a 
million  and  a half  has  been  spent  by 
lot-holders  in  the  expenses  of  enclosures, 
tombs,  and  ornamentation  and  care. 
A large  nursery  department  furnishes 
numerous  shrubs  and  flowers  appro- 
priate to  the  designs  of  the  spot.  A fine 
edifice  of  stone  for  offices  and  a gate- 
way, a receiving  vault,  and  other  build- 
ings have  been  erected ; and  a chapel 
worthy  of  the  place  has  been  promised 
as  a monumental  gift  by  a generous 
donor.  A reserved  fund  for  improve- 
ments and  emergencies  amounts  to  a third 
of  a million  of  dollars.  The  whole  has 
been  thoroughly  secured  by  its  charter 
and  by  obtaining  the  insertion  of  a clause 
into  the  constitution  of  the  state,  against 
taxation  and  similar  dangers  of  perver- 
sion from  the  owners  of  lots;  and  no  pub- 
lic road  or  street  can  be  laid  out  through 
the  grounds.  It  was  provided  from  the 
very  outset  that  all  this  should  be  in  its 
nature  a work  of  benevolence,  without 
pecuniary,  sectarian  or  personal  advan- 
tage in  view ; and  this  spirit  has  charac- 


terized the  relations  of  the  cemetery  to 
all  classes  of  people,  the  poor  included. 
Into  this  “city  of  the  dead”  there  has 
been  gathered  to  their  last  sleep  a 
population  of  twenty-five  thousand,  of 
every  age  and  condition,  guarded  as  far 
as  human  kindness  and  foresight  can, 
against  all  intrusion  and  disturbance, 
until  the  day  of  universal  waking. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  design  of 
this  historical  paper  to  notice  the  per- 
sonal events  of  the  life  which  we  have 
sketched  as  to  its  intimate  relation  to 
some  of  the  most  important  and  benef- 
icent interests  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  commenced  at 
Chambersburgh,  Pennsylvania,  several 
of  its  infantile  years  were  spent  under 
the  care  of  an  honored  father  who,  as  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  came  to  plant  the 
first  Christian  church  at  Chillicothe, 
which  was  soon  after  made  the  capital 
of  the  Northwest  Territory;  and  who 
was  the  chaplain  there  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Territory.  Its  youth  was 
spent  at  Greensburg,  the  seat  of  West- 
moreland, the  original  county  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  have  only  alluded  to  Dr. 
Speer’s  relations  to  secular  education, 
in  connection  with  the  Western  univer- 
sity, of  which  for  fifty  years  he  has  been 
a trustee;  he  also  for  three-fourths  of 
that  time  occupied  a similar  position 
as  to  the  Western  Theological  seminary. 
His  domestic  relations  have  been  pecu- 
liarly happy  in  many  ways.  It  is  a 
singularly  interesting  fact  that  a life  so 
useful  should  have  been  spared  so  long, 
and  with  it  that  of  the  wife  of  his  youth. 
In  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  their  married 
life  they  exhibit  the  blessings  bestowed, 
even  to  children  and  children’s  children, 
upon  those  who  are  faithful  to  their  duties 
to  God  and  to  man. 
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Thomas  Burnham  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  pioneer  business 
men  of  Cleveland.  He  came  here  over 
half  a century  ago,  when  Cleveland  had 
but  seventeen  hundred  citizens,  before 
a railroad  had  been  built  in  Ohio,  and 
when  the  young  west  was  only  beginning 
to  gain  a hint  of  the  greatness  of  its 
future.  From  that  day  to  this  he  has 
given  his  time,  ability,  strength  and 
capital  to  the  upbuilding  and  advancing 
of  the  city’s  business  interests,  and  has 
in  many  ways  been  a useful  man.  Fie 
has  seen  many  wonderful  changes  in 
this  half  century  of  time,  and  in  pitting 
on  record  some  of  the  leading  points  of 
his  life,  we  furnish  a glimpse  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  Cleveland  as  well. 

Mr.  Burnham  was  born  in  Moreau, 
Saratoga  county,  New  York,  on  June 
18,  1808.  His  ancestors  were  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  the  founder  of  the  family 
coming  from  England  in  1635,  and 
settling  in  Massachusetts.  His  grand- 
father was  a soldier  in  the  French  and 
Indian,  and  Revolutionary  wars,  and 
was  a captain  at  Bunker  Hill — land 
given  him  for  such  services  by  the  gov- 
ernment being  still  in  the  possession  of 
his  descendants,  near  Lake  George, 
New  York.  His  father  was  a farmer  in 
moderate  circumstances,  havihg  a fam- 
ily of  nine  children,  three  sons  and  six 
daughters.  The  subject  of  this  sketch, 
who  was  the  seventh  child,  spent  his 


minority  in  school  and  on  the  farm.  On 
completing  his  majority,  his  first  year 
was  passed  in  the  service  of  a neighbor, 
and  for  two  years  following  that  he  was 
master  of  a freight  boat  running  from 
Whitehall  to  Albany,  on  the  Champlain 
canal.  In  1833  he  concluded  to  abandon 
boat  life,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
October  of  that  year  he  was  married, 
and  on  the  same  day,  with  his  bride, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  and  an  inexhaustible  amount  of 
courage  in  his  heart,  set  out  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  then  far  west  of  Ohio. 
He  had  been  on  a visit  to  Cleveland  in 
the  spring  before,  and  had  fixed  upon  it 
as  his  objective  point.  The  young 
couple,  with  a happy  party  of  friends, 
were  conveyed  by  team  from  Glens 
Falls,  where  the  wedding  had  occurred, 
to  Saratoga,  where  dinner  was  had. 
Then  bidding  their  companions  farewell, 
they  took  the  cars  for  Schenectady. 
Railroading  then  was  a primitive  thing, 
and  the  line  on  which  they  rode  pos- 
sessed cars  fashioned  like  stage  coaches, 
running  on  a strap  rail,  and  propelled 
by  three  horses  driven  tandem.  The 
Schenectady  and  Albany  line  was  at 
that  time  employing  steam  power,  but 
the  new  motor  had  not  found  its  way  on 
the  smaller  roads. 

At  Schenectady,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burn- 
ham took  passage  on  a boat  on  the  Erie 
canal,  and  proceeded  to  Buffalo,  where 
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they  embarked  on  the  steamer  Pe?insyl- 
vaiiia  for  Cleveland.  The  boat  was  a 
slow  one,  her  fuel  was  poor  and  green 
wood,  and  as  she  stopped  in  every  port 
along  the  way  to  receive  and  discharge 
freight,  four  days  and  four  nights  were 
consumed  in  the  passage.  This  city 
was  reached  in  November.  Mr.  Burn- 
ham looked  about  for  employment,  and 
as  nothing  better  presented  itself,  took 
charge  of  a school  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  in  what  was  then  known  as 
Brooklyn  township,  Ohio  City  not  hav- 
ing been  created.  The  school  building 
was  located  on  the  corner  of  Washing- 
ton and  Pearl  streets,  and  was  long 
since  torn  down.  Mr.  Burnham  taught 
here  for  three  months,  and  among  his 
pupils  were  A.  J.  Wenham,  Henry  and 
Mark  S.  Castle,  the  late  Josiah  Barber 
and  other  afterwards  well-known  citi- 
zens. In  the  summer  following  an  ac- 
quaintance from  the  east  named  Hiram 
Morgan  arrived  in  Cleveland,  and  in 
company  with  him  Mr.  Burnham  leased 
the  Burton  House,  a hotel  that  then 
stood  on  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  De- 
troit streets,  where  the  offices  of  the 
Woodland  & West  Side  street  railroad 
are  now  located.  In  the  spring  Mr. 
Burnham  entered  the  service  of  the 
Troy  & Erie  line,  a company  doing  a 
large  business  on  the  Ohio  canal.  Those 
who  know  the  Ohio  canal  of  to-day 
only  as  a sluggish  and  narrow  highway 
for  the  hauling  of  coal  from  the  Stark 
and  Tuscarawas  region,  can  hardly  ap- 
preciate the  great  factor  it  was  in  the 
commercial  life  of  Cleveland,  and  Ohio 
in  those  days  when  the  railroads  were 
unthought  of,  or  at  best  were  regarded 


as  a cumbersome  connection  between 
various  water-ways.  The  Ohio  canal 
had  been  welcomed  as  a great  artery  of 
travel  and  trade  to  this  city,  as  it  well 
proved  itself  to  be,  and  its  opening  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  glory. 
In  1844,  after  having  acquired  an  in- 
terest in  the  company  by  which  he  had 
been  employed,  he  decided  to  turn  his 
attention  to  wider  enterprises  and  pur- 
suits more  fitted  to  his  business  turn  of 
mind  and  matured  powers.  He  ac- 
cordingly went  into  the  grain  business, 
and  took  control  of  an  elevator  on  the 
river  above  the  present  viaduct.  In 
1851,  as  an  advance  step  in  his  chosen 
business,  he  purchased  the  well-known 
Erie  elevator  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
West  River  streets,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  one  of  the  largest  then  in 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Burnham  gave  his 
business  close  thought  and  faithful  at- 
tention, and  to  his  enterprise  was  due  a 
large  part  of  the  growth  of  Cleveland 
as  a grain  receiving  point,  which  was 
one  of  the  notable  features  of  those 
days.  Mr.  Burnham  continued  in  the 
elevator  business,  in  connection  with 
several  partners  at  times,  and  with  his 
son,  Thomas  W.  Burnham,  until  1871, 
when  he  retired  from  the  active  control 
of  any  distinct  line  of  business  opera- 
tion, although  connected  through  his 
capital  and  supervision  with  many  of 
Cleveland’s  most  active  enterprises, 
from  that  day  to  this.  Pie  was  one  of 
the  chief  founders  of  the  malleable  iron 
business  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, and  is  one  of  its  chief  promoters 
to-day.  He  went  into  it  when  it  was  an 
experiment,  and  required  courage  and 
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faith  for  the  investment  of  capital  there- 
in. These  he  had  in  abundance,  and 
the  results  have  been  their  justification. 
When  a man  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  business  was  brought  on  to  Cleve- 
land, and  the  Malleable  Iron  works  of 
this  city  were  started  in  a small  and 
humble  way  in  the  Fifteenth  ward,  Mr. 
Burnham  looked  carefully  into  the 
whole  question,  and  as  a result  became 
a large  stockholder  in  the  Cleveland 
Malleable  Iron  company,  and  for  five 
years  was  its  president.  He  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Chicago  Mal- 
leable Iron  company,  and  is  still  a large 
stockholder.  It  is  the  largest  establish- 
ment of  its  kind  in  the  west,  that  of 
Cleveland  coming  next.  When  the 
business  was  first  started  here,  thirty 
tons  a month  comprised  the  total  pro- 
duction, while  now  the  Chicago  works 
produce  eight  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
during  the  same  period  of  time.  Mr. 
Burnham  is  also  a large  stockholder  of 
the  Cleveland  Burial  Case  company,  one 
of  the  largest  manufactories  of  that 
character  in  the  county,  is  a director 
therein,  and  was  its  president  for  a time. 
He  is  also  a stockholder  and  director 
in  the  Whipple  Manufacturing  company. 
When  in  business  on  the  river,  he  was 
an  earnest  and  active  member  of  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  many 
ways,  through  the  use  of  his  capital  and 
the  giving  of  his  personal  attention, 
has  aided  in  the  upbuilding  and  ad- 
vancing of  Cleveland’s  industrial  and 
commercial  interests. 

On  the  creation  of  Ohio  City,  of 
which  section  Mr.  Burnham  was  then  a 
resident,  he  became  one  of  the  active 


and  most  public-spirited  of  her  citizens, 
doing  all  that  lay  in  his  power  for  the 
advancement  of  the  new  corporation. 
He  served  for  a number  of  years  in  her 
city  council,  and  became  her  mayor  in 
1849,  and  was  reelected  to  a second 
term.  While  he  was  in  the  council  the 
question  came  up  as  to  whether  Ohio 
City  should  or  should  not  issue  bonds 
in  aid  of  the  road  afterwards  known  as 
the  Cleveland  & Toledo  railroad.  It 
was  decided  to  issue  city  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  Mr.  Burnham  was  appointed 
one  of  a commission  of  three  to  carry 
the  decision  into  effect.  The  bonds 
were  accordingly  issued,  and  proved  to 
be  a paying  investment,  as  the  city  re- 
ceived back  its  money  in  full  and  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
interest,  which  money  was  used  in  the 
erection  of  the  old  West  Side  high 
school  building,  on  State  and  Church 
streets. 

As  the  foregoing  shows,  Mr.  Burn- 
ham has  been  so  busy  with  the  various 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests 
he  has  had  in  hand  that  he  has  had 
time  for  little  else.  Although  a firm 
Republican,  and  always  a close  and  in- 
terested observer  of  public  events,  he 
has  had  neither  time  nor  desire  for  a 
practical  experience  in  politics,  and  the 
only  offices  he  has  consented  to  hold 
have  been  those  where  his  knowledge 
and  business  experience  could  be  di- 
rectly applied  to  the  administration  of 
local  affairs.  He  has  always  been  a 
business  man  in  the  fullest  and  broadest 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  has  ever  had 
enough  in  hand  to  keep  him  closely  en- 
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gaged.  Success  has  crowned  his  efforts 
to  a large  degree,  and  in  these  latter 
years  he  is  able  to  take  life  with  any  de- 
gree of  ease  and  rest  he  may  desire. 
He  has  traveled  a great  deal,  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  as  well.  That 
he  stands  high  in  the  business  world  has 
been  pretty  clearly  shown  in  the  above 
recital  of  his  labors.  He  is  remarkable 
for  his  ability  in  the  conduct  of  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  enterprises,  and 
has  ever  borne  the  highest  reputation  for 
personal  and  business  integrity.  Care- 
ful, far-seeing,  and  conservative  when 
the  chances  are  uncertain,  he  possesses 
at  the  same  time,  the  courage  to  take 
large  risks  when  his  judgment  so  advises, 
and  the  tenacity  to  hold  on  when  once 
committed  to  an  enterprise.  That  he  is 
a just  and  careful  man  is  evinced  in  this 
remarkable  fact— that  in  forty  years  of 
active  business  life,  in  connection  with 


large  establishments  and  in  dealing  with 
many  thousands  of  people,  he  has  had 
no  litigation,  or  so  little  as  to  be  prac- 
tically none  at  all.  To  deal  not  only 
justly  with  all  men,  but  to  so  emphasize 
that  dealing  as  to  have  no  controversies, 
shows  not  only  an  unusual  aptitude  for 
dealing  with  men,  but  a good  judgment 
and  a high  integrity  of  character.  Of  a 
social,  generous  nature  personally,  Mr. 
Burnham  makes  a good  neighbor,  a 
model  citizen,  a firm  friend  where  he 
gives  his  friendship,  and  a useful  man  in 
every  meaning  of  the  term.  He  is  one 
of  that  class  of  men  who  by  years  of  fair 
and  manly  dealing,  and  of  enterprise 
that  is  based  on  honesty  and  has  no  ele- 
ment of  trickery  within  it,  has  done  so 
much  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
Cleveland’s  prosperity,  and  giving  her 
the  fair  name  she  possesses  to-day. 
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David  W.  Cross  for  almost  fifty  years 
has  been  so  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  interests  of  Cleveland  as  a public 
official,  lawyer,  capitalist  and  man  of 
letters,  that  in  going  over  his  life  one  al- 
most outlines  the  history  of  the  city 
during  the  period  named.  He  is  a 
modest,  quiet  gentleman  who,  in  his  ad- 
vanced years,  is  able  to  enjoy  in  peace 
and  plenty  the  ample  fruits  of  a life  of 
active  industry.  His  life  was  com- 
menced amid  pleasant  influences,  and 
he  has  shown  ample  evidences  of  the 


culture  that  had  a beginning  in  his  early 
days.  He  was  born  in  Richland,  now 
Pulaski  township,  Oswego  county,  New 
York,  on  November  17,  1814.  He  was 
educated  at  Hamilton  seminary,  and 
soon  after  leaving  there  came  direct  to 
Cleveland  in  1836,  where  he  became  a 
student  in  the  law  office  of  Payne  & 
Willson,  the  partners  being  Senator 
Henry  B.  Payne  and  the  late  Judge  H. 
V.  Willson.  In  the  beginning  of  1837 
Mr.  Cross  was  appointed  deputy  col- 
lector of  the  Cleveland  port,  under  Hon. 
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Samuel  Starkweather,  collector,  but  con- 
tinued in  the  study  of  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  State  and 
United  States  courts.  For  eighteen 
years  he  remained  in  the  service  of 
the  government,  instituting  many  re- 
forms in  the  methods  and  ways  of  busi- 
ness in  the  customs  service,  and  doing 
so  much  work  that  on  one  occasion  he 
received  a check  for  five  hundred  dol- 
lars from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
In  1844  he  entered  actively  into  the 
practice  of  his  chosen  profession,  form- 
ing a partnership  with  Robert  Parks, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Cross  & Parks, 
which  so  remained  until  the  death  of 
Mr.  Parks  in  i860.  In  1848  Mr.  Cross 
was  elected  township  clerk  by  the  largest 
majority  ever  given  to  any  candidate  for 
office  up  to  that  time,  and  doing  what 
no  one  ever  thinks  of  accomplishing  in 
these  days — carrying  every  ward  in  the 
city.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  a member 
of  the  city  council.  In  1855  he  entered 
upon  an  enterprise  that  had  much  to  do 
with  the  growth  of  manufacturing  in 
Cleveland,  as  the  full  supply  of  cheap 
coal  that  was  offered  at  an  opportune 
time  was  one  of  the  great  factors  in  our 
city’s  advancement.  In  company  with 
Oliver  H.  Perry  he  purchased  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land  at  Mineral 
Ridge,  and  leased  much  more,  and  the 
first  Mineral  Ridge  coal  ever  used  here 
was  brought  by  the  firm  of  Perry,  Cross 
& Company,  over  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  canal.  In  1859  the  late  ex-Mayor 
Nathan  P.  Payne  purchased  Mr.  Perry’s 
interest,  and  the  firm  name  was  changed 
to  D.  W.  Cross  & Company.  In  1861 
the  addition  of  Isaac  Newton  to  the 


firm  caused  its  name  to  be  again  changed 
to  Cross,  Payne  & Company.  They 
discovered  and  developed  the  Summit 
bank  coal  deposit,  and  connected  their 
mines  by  a three-mile  railroad,  which 
they  built  to  the  canal  at  Middlebury. 
They  repaired  the  Feeder  canal  from 
Middlebury  to  Akron,  built  extensive 
docks  and  shutes  capable  of  holding 
four  to  five  hundred  tons  of  coal 
and  employed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  or  more.  They  purchased  or 
leased  new  lands  as  occasion  offered, 
and  became  one  of  the  live  and  vital 
commercial  forces  of  northern  Ohio. 
In  1867  Mr.  Cross  in  a measure  retired 
from  the  coal  business,  in  person,  while 
still  retaining  his  financial  interests. 
He  continued  active  in  other  lines  of 
business,  and  aided  in  the  building  up 
of  many  of  Cleveland’s  industries.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  Winslow 
Car  Roofing  company,  of  the  Cleveland 
Steam  Gauge  company,  was  a director 
in  the  Amherst  Stone  company,  and 
connected  with  other  important  enter- 
prises. 

While  thus  busy,  in  all  these  years, 
Mr.  Cross  did  not  neglect  life  in  other 
and  less  exciting  directions.  He  was 
always  a lover  of  the  rod  and  gun,  and 
has  done  as  much  as  any  man  in  the  land 
for  the  placing  of  sportsmanship  on  a 
high  and  manly  level.  From  1838  and 
through  thirteen  consecutive  seasons  he 
gave  special  vacations  to  the  pursuit  of 
deer  and  other  game  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  state,  and  he  had  the  honor 
of  killing  the  last  deer  in  Cuyahoga 
county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Abram, 
in  1856.  Mr.  Cross  has  from  the  begin- 
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ning  been  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
active  members  of  the  Winous  Point 
Shooting  club,  and  was  the  founder  and 
is  the  president  of  the  Oneida  club  of 
New  York  state.  In  company  with 
Oliver  H.  Perry  he  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover trout  among  the  rocks  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  result  of  Mr.  Cross’  ex- 
periences and  experiments,  and  the  sum 
of  his  long  and  skilled  observation,  can 
be  found  in  that  admirable  work  ‘ Fifty 
Years  with  the  Gun  and  Rod,’  which  he 
published  a few  years  ago.  It  is  no 
mere  record  of  personal  adventure,  but 
an  able  and  scientific  work,  and  is  such 
as  could  only  have  been  produced  by 
one  who  combined  scientific  and  schol- 
arly attainments  with  a long  personal 
experience  in  the  field  and  on  the  stream. 
He  gives  the  velocity  of  the  different 
kinds  of  shot,  the  angles,  the  elevations, 
and  the  power  of  the  different  weapons 
now  in  use.  He  tells  all  about  birds 
that  can  be  known,  and  covers  his 
special  field  better  than  it  was  ever 
covered  before.  Mr.  Cross  has  also 
been  for  years  a contributor  to  Forest 
and  Stream  of  New  York,  the  American 
Field  of  Chicago,  the  American  Angler 


of  New  York,  and  other  sporting  papers 
of  that  grade.  He  has  also  done  much 
for  fish  culture,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  successfully  plant  the  California  trout 
in  Ohio  waters.  In  1881  he  purchased 
three  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Oswego 
county,  New  York,  where  he  has  planted 
up  to  this  time  in  the  waters  running 
through  it  two  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and California  mountain  trout.  His  ex- 
periments there  and  at  other  places, 
in  this  line,  have  been  crowned  with 
success. 

Mr.  Cross  has  been  connected  with 
many  minor  organizations  in  the  public 
and  political  life  of  Cleveland,  but  space 
will  not  allow  a special  mention  of  each. 
In  1840  he  was  married  to  Lorain  P. 
Lee  of  Bloomfield,  New  York,  who 
died  January  23,  1875,  after  they  had 
spent  a married  life  of  unusual  happi- 
ness and  of  mutual  love  and  esteem. 
One  son  was  born  to  this  union.  Mr. 
Cross  is  a genial  and  highly  cultured 
man,  and  although  not  now  active  in 
business  or  public  affairs,  watches  the 
progress  of  events  with  a keen  eye,  and 
keeps  up  with  the  news  and  literature  of 
the  day. 


Henry  James  Seymour. 
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Cape  Race,  at  the  southeast  extrem- 
ity of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  is 
the  farthest  projection  of  North  America 
into  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
From  this  cape  one  coast  line  runs 
northwest  until  it  is  lost  amid  the  islands 
of  the  Arctic  archipelago.  From  the 
same  cape  a second  line  runs  south- 
west to  the  end  of  the  peninsula  of 
Florida,  where  it  is  deflected  north  and 
west,  south  and  east,  until  it  returns  al- 
most to  Florida  again,  and  holds  in  its 
elliptical  embrace  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Back  of  Newfoundland  is  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  setting  deeply  into  the 
land  and  receiving  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  five 
great  lakes  lying  in  the  heart  of  the 
continent.  From  the  shore  of  the  south- 
ern gulf  to  the  shore  of  the  northern, 
running  parallel  with  the  coast  line, 
and  only  a few  hundred  miles  from 
it,  extends  the  Appalachian  mountains, 
from  three  thousand  five  hundred  to 
seven  thousand  feet  in  height,  save  in  one 
point  where  they  are  pierced  by  a river 
valley  that  we  shall  soon  have  occasion 
to  mention  more  in  particular.  North 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  west  of  the  Ap- 
palachian mountains,  and  south  of  the 
lakes,  lies  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
spreading  to  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
to  the  springs  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into 
Hudson  bay.  This  valley,  which  is  in 
truth  a vast  plain  one  million  square 
miles  in  extent,  is  coursed  by  a myriad 
of  rivers— some  small  and  some  large, 


but  all  of  them  sluggish — and  presents 
few  elevations  of  surface  that  attract  the 
attention  of  the  geographer.  The  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan  once  flowed  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ; geologists  still  point 
out  its  ancient  outlet ; and  the  sewage 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  by  the  aid  of  a 
simple  pump,  is  made  to  flow  that  way 
to-day.  Moreover,  a rise  of  a few  hun- 
dred feet  in  the  level  of  Lake  Erie  would 
carry  its  surplus  waters  over  the  water- 
parting  into  the  streams  that  flow  into 
the  Ohio.  All  these  facts  are  plain  and 
familiar,  and  possibly  that  is  why  we  so 
rarely  think  of  their  prodigious  influence 
on  the  course  of  American  history.  We 
shall  note  a few  of  the  larger  conse- 
quences that  flowed  from  them  in  the 
period  of  American  discovery  and  col- 
onization. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years 
from  its  discovery,  North  America  had 
no  independent  life  and  history.  It  was 
a field  of  European  contention,  ambi- 
tion and  endeavor.  Three  great  nations 
played  each  prominent  parts  in  the 
drama — Spain,  England  and  France. 

Spain  first  explored  the  southern  gulf. 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  found  one  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  in  1528,  but  did  not  find  the 
main  river.  De  Soto  discovered  the 
river,  in  parallel  thirty-five,  in  1541,  and 
the  next  year  was  buried  at  dead  of 
night  in  its  waters.  In  the  language  of 
Bancroft,  “The  wanderer  had  crossed 
a large  part  of  the  continent  in  search 
of  gold,  and  found  nothing  so  remarka- 
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ble  as  his  burial  place.”  De  Soto’s  sur- 
viving companions  descended  the  river 
to  the  gulf ; but  this  Spanish  discovery 
in  no  important  sense  made  known  the 
Mississippi  to  the  world.  Holding  the 
shore  line  from  Florida  to  Yucatan, 
Spain  had  the  finest  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore and  possess  the  Mississippi.  But 
so  fixed  was  her  attention  on  the  mines 
of  Mexico  and  South  America,  that  her 
gallions  plowed  the  waters  of  the  gulf  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  ignorant  or 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
crossing  and  recrossing  before  an  open 
portal  that  would  admit  them  to  the 
richest  valley  in  the  world. 

England  sooner  or  later  got  possession 
of  the  whole  coast  from  Acadia  to  Flor- 
ida. Her  colonists,  as  they  ascended 
the  rivers  that  come  down  to  the  sea, 
soon  found  themselves  confronted  by  the 
Appalachian  mountain-wall,  and  their 
progress  to  the  interior  arrested.  Accus- 
tomed to  pass  and  repass  these  mount- 
ains in  a few  hours’  time  at  a dozen 
points,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive 
how,  at  that  day,  they  at  once  impressed 
the  imaginations  of  men  and  retarded  the 
spread  of  English  settlements.  The  In- 
dians called  the  Alleghanies  the  “ End- 
less Mountains.”  On  a map  of  Mary- 
land published  in  1670,  the  Alleghanies 
are  represented  above  the  Cumberlands, 
and  this  description  of  them  is  given : 

"These  mighty  high  and  great  Mountaines  trench- 
ing N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  and  W.  S.  W.  is  supposed  to 
be  the  very  middle  Ridg  of  Northern  America  and 
the  only  Naturall  Cause  of  the  fierceness  and  Ex- 
treame  Stormy  Cold  Winds  that  comes  N.  W.  from 
thence  all  over  this  Continent  and  makes  Frost.” 

Five  rivers  cut  through  these  moun- 
tains— the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the 


Susquehanna,  the  Potomac  and  the 
James;  but  only  one  of  them  offers  an 
easy  and  natural  passage  from  the  sea  to 
the  Mississippi  valley.  By  the  Hudson 
and  its  principal  tributary,  and  the 
streams  flowing  to  the  lakes,  whose 
sources  are  intertwined  with  those  of 
the  Mohawk,  and  are  separated  from 
them  by  short  and  easy  portages,  the 
explorer  and  pioneer  could  readily  have 
reached  the  lakes  but  for  one  obstacle. 
Right  across  the  path  was  planted  the 
most  powerful  Indian  confederacy  that 
ever  existed  within  our  country,  so  far 
as  we  know — the  dreaded  Iroquois  of 
history  and  legend,  who  blocked  the 
Englishman’s  way  to  the  west  quite  as 
effectually  as  the  mountains.  Hence 
Englishmen  had  no  part  or  lot  in 
the  exploration  and  discovery  of  the 
Great  West.  It  is  indeed  said  that 
one  Colonel  Wood  found  a branch  of 
the  Mississippi  in  1654,  that  one  Cap- 
tain Bolton  reached  the  great  river  itself 
in  1670,  that  a party  of  Virginians  was 
at  the  falls  of  the  Kanawha  in  1671,  that 
some  English  traders  visited  Mackinaw 
in  1685  or  1 686;  indeed,  even  wilder 
tales  of  English  adventure  are  told  ; but 
most  of  these  stories  lack  authority,  and 
none  of  them  affected  the  course  of  his- 
tory in  the  smallest  degree.  In  fact,  it 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  next 
century,  in  the  day  of  Washington,  that 
Englishmen,  in  a way  to  leave  a mark 
in  history,  passed  the  “ Endless  Moun- 
tains,” and  found  the  interior. 

The  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence  fell 
to  France,  and  this  great  natural  water- 
way gave  her  an  immediate  entrance 
to  the  lakes  and  the  heart  of  the  con- 
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tinent.  Having  gained  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  her  explorers 
had  accomplished  two  things — they  had 
turned  the  left  flank  of  the  Appalachian 
mountains,  and  gained  the  edge  of  that 
vast  plain  which  stretches  away  to  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas 
and  the  River  of  Palms,  the  Missouri 
and  the  Yellowstone.  Accordingly,  the 
glory  of  finding  the  Great  West,  and 
of  making  it  known  to  the  world,  be- 
longs wholly  to  the  French.  James 
Cartier  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  1534,  and  the  next  year  he  as- 
cended the  river  and  anchored  under 
the  rock  of  Quebec.  But  Samuel  Cham- 
plain is  the  father  of  Canada.  Cham- 
plain founded  Quebec  in  1608,  and 
discovered  the  lake  that  bears  his  name 
in  1609.  In  1613  he  ascended  the 
Ottawa  to  Lake  Coulange,  and  two 
years  later,  in  company  with  Father 
Le  Caron,  reached  Lake  Huron,  which 
was  the  first  of  the  great  lakes  seen  by  a 
whiteman.  On  his  way  back,  Champlain 
discovered  Lake  Ontario.  This  was  five 
years  before  the  foot  of  the  Pilgrim 
touched  Plymouth  Rock.  In  1641  Fath- 
ers Raymbault  and  Jogues  ascended  the 
river  St.  Marie,  and  at  the  Sault  preached 
the  Gospel  to  two  thousand  Indians,  who 
gathered  to  hear  them.  In  1659-60,  Cath- 
olic missions  were  planted  on  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Superior.  In  1668, 
Father  Marquette  planted  a permanent 
mission  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  the  oldest 
town  in  Michigan — fourteen  years  older 
than  Philadelphia,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  older  than  Marietta,  Ohio. 
In  1639,  however,  Jean  Nicollet,  a dar- 
ing explorer,  had  visited  the  Winnebago 


Indians,  living  at  the  head  of  Green  bay. 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury four  of  the  great  lakes  had  been 
visited  by  the  French,  and  in  this  order: 
Huron,  Ontario,  Michigan  and  Supe- 
rior. But  what  of  our  own  Lake  Erie 
all  this  time  ? This  lake  was  known 
to  the  French  by  report  from  about 
1640;  but  of  white  men,  Joliet,  one  of 
the  most  daring  of -the  French  explorers, 
was  the  first  to  navigate  its  waters. 
Returning  from  Lake  Superior  in  1669, 
where  he  had  been  sent  in  search  of 
copper,  he  descended  Lake  Huron, 
passed  through  the  straits  to  Lake  Erie, 
and  then  coasted  the  north  shore  of  the 
lake  to  the  eastward.  In  1670,  some 
Sulpitian  priests  ascended  the  lake, 
passed  the  straits  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  made  their  way  to  Mackinaw. 
Accordingly  it  will  be  seen  that  from 
1615  to  1670  the  French  were  pushing 
their  discoveries  in  the  upper  lakes,  but 
made  no  use  of  Lake  Erie  in  reaching 
them.  The  reason  is  two-fold.  Cham- 
plain and  Le  Caron  found  Lake  Huron 
by  the  way  of  the  Ottawa,  French  river 
and  Lake  Nipissing,  and  thus  set  the  di- 
rection of  northwestern  travel.  Then 
the  dreaded  Iroquois  long  barred  the 
portal  of  the  Niagara  to  the  hated 
Frenchman.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Ottawa,  discovery  in  the  northwest 
would  have  been  delayed  for  many 
years.  These  facts  also  explain  why 
the  site  of  Detroit,  then,  as  now,  one 
of  the  most  admirable  on  the  lakes,  was 
not  discovered  until  1669,  and  not  occu- 
pied until  1701;  and  even  then,  Cadil- 
lac, who  began  the  settlement,  came 
by  the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Huron. 
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But  geography  did  more  for  the 
French  than  simply  enable  them  easily 
to  reach  the  upper  lakes.  By  the  way  of 
the  easy  portages  at  once  separating  and 
connecting  the  streams  flowing  north  to 
the  lakes  and  the  streams  flowing  south 
to  the  Mississippi,  they  gained  ready 
access  to  the  whole  interior.  A glance 
at  the  map  shows  how  numerous  these 
portages  are,  extending  from  New  York 
to  Minnesota.  La  Salle  discovered  the 
Ohio  in  1670  (or  near  that  time).  Joliet 
and  Marquette,  crossing  from  the  Fox 
to  the  Wisconsin  river,  descended  the 
Mississippi  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the 
gulf  in  1673.  La  Salle,  crossing  from 
the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  by  the 
Illinois  to  the  Mississippi,  descended 
the  great  river  to  the  gulf  in  1682 
— the  very  year  that  Penn  founded 
Philadelphia.  To  follow  the  French 
in  their  discoveries  is  here  impossible 
and  unnecessary ; it  suffices  to  say  that, 
before  the  English  had  really  scaled  the 
Alleghanies,  they  had  crossed  and  re- 
crossed, threaded  and  rethreaded  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  even  to  the 
foot  hills  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

That  the  Mississippi  valley  was 
opened  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  a 
voyageur  who  came  overland  from  Can- 
ada, and  not  by  a voyager  who  plowed 
through  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico from  Spain,  is  a momentous  fact. 
The  first  Louisiana  embraced  the  whole 
of  the  Mississippi  valley ; this  vast  ex- 
panse and  Canada  made  up  New  France; 
and  how  the  two  blended  and  supple- 
mented each  other  in  a geographical 
sense  is  sufficiently  clear.  The  king  of 
England  claimed  all  territory  back  of 
his  American  colonies  to  the  South  Sea; 
he  bounded  some  of  these  colonies  north 


and  south  by  lines  running  from  ocean 
to  ocean  ; but  the  French  gained  his 
rear,  took  possession  of  the  “back 
country,”  and  closed  the  western  doors 
to  the  king’s  subjects.  The  treasure 
that  was  expended  and  the  blood  that 
was  shed  10  burst  open  these  doors  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  Parkman  in  books 
of  engaging  history. 

The  explanation  of  these  great  results 
is  not  wholly  due  to  geography.  The 
temper,  culture  and  civilization  of  the 
French  and  English  colonists  respec- 
tively had  much  to  do  with  the  matter. 
The  French  took  readily  to  the  woods  and 
to  the  Indians;  their  traders  were  intent 
on  furs,  their  explorers  on  discovery, 
their  missionaries  on  souls.  The  Eng- 
lish were  industrial,  commercial  and 
political ; they  cared  for  agriculture, 
trade  and  politics,  and  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  Indians.  As  a result, 
while  Canada  languished,  thirteen  Eng- 
lish states  grew  up  on  the  Atlantic  slope, 
moulded  on  the  Saxon  pattern,  and 
became  populous,  rich  and  strong.  In 
1750  there  was  more  real  civilization — 
more  seeds  of  things — in  the  town  of 
Boston  than  in  all  New  France.  In  time 
these  compact  and  vigorous  states  offered 
effective  resistance  to  Great  Britain.  It 
is  plain  that,  had  the  English  colonists 
spread  themselves  out  over  half  a conti- 
nent, hunted  beaver  and  trafficked  with 
the  Indians  after  the  manner  of  the 
French,  independence  would  have  been 
postponed  many  years  and  possibly  for- 
ever. We  owe  a vast  debt  to  the  in- 
herited character  of  those  Englishmen 
who  came  to  America  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  no  small 
debt  to  the  Appalachian  mountain-wall 
that  confined  them  to  the  narrow  Atlantic 
slope  until,  by  reason  of  compression, 
they  were  gotten  ready,  first  to  enter  the 
west  in  force,  and  then  to  extort  their 
independence  from  England. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale. 
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MUCH  has  been  written  about  the  first  news- 
paper published  in  the  United  States,  but  it 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  what  is  now 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  can  boast  of  having 
had  one  in  circulation  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago.  This  was  the  Halifax 
Gazette , the  first  number  of  which  was  issued 
on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  1752.  It  was 
printed  by  John  Bushnell,  at  the  printing  office 
in  Grafton  street.  The  paper  was  about  ten  by 
fifteen  inches  in  size,  printed  in  open  leaf  of 
two  pages,  with  two  broad  columns  to  a page. 


It  was  not  until  after  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution that  there  was  a newspaper  published 
west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Whatever  informa- 
tion was  put  in  print  concerning  affairs  “ upon 
the  western  waters  ” during  that  struggle  was 
mostly  obtained  from  occasional  correspondents 
who  were  living  beyond  the  mountains,  or  from 
letters  written  to  friends  in  the  east  by  back- 
woodsmen. Very  many  events  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  borderers  were,  as  a conse- 
quence, left  unrecorded.  Frequently,  thex*efore, 
it  happens  that  in  investigating  matters  of  his- 
torical import  reliance  must  be  placed  upon 
tradition,  which,  in  its  nature,  is  often  precari- 
ous. For  example,  take  the  expedition  of  Col- 
onel John  Bowman  from  Kentucky,  in  1779, 
against  Chillicothe,  a Shawanese  town,  about 
three  miles  north  of  the  present  town  of  Xenia, 
Ohio.  Printed  accounts  differ  materially  as  to 
the  date  of  this  movement  against  the  savages 
— the  first  offensive  one  of  any  importance  from 
Kentucky.  Some  give  the  month  of  its  occur- 
rence as  May;  some  assert  that  it  was  in  July. 

Now,  there  was  one  circumstance  that  many 
remembered,  who,  in  their  old  age,  recounted 
the  particulars  of  the  enterprise.  It  was  that, 
during  the  night  preceding  the  attack,  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  was  clearly  discernible.  By  refer- 


ring to  an  almanac  of  the  year  1779,  we  find 
there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  commencing 
in  the  longitude  of  Boston  at  about  a quarter 
past  ten  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  and  ending  a few  minutes  after 
two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth.  So 
the  date  of  the  attack  was  the  thirtieth  of  May, 
1779. 

Again : In  the  well-known  letter  written  by 
George  Rogers  Clark  to  George  Mason,  from 
Louisville,  on  the  nineteenth  of  November, 
1 779 — printed  by  Robert  Clarke  & Co.  of  Cin- 
cinnati, in  ‘Clark’s  Campaign  in  the  Illinois’ — 
the  writer  says  that,  having  got  everything  in 
readiness  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  1778,  he 
set  off  from  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  on  his  famous 
expedition  against  the  Illinois  towns.  Subse- 
quently, Clark  remembered  that  he  started  in 
the  latter  part  of  June,  but  had  forgotten  the 
day.  “We  left,”  he  says,  “our  little  island 
(opposite  Louisville)  and  run  about  a mile  up 
the  river  in  order  to  gain  the  main  channel,  and 
shot  the  falls  at  the  very  moment  of  the  sun 
being  in  a great  eclipse,  which  caused  various 
conjectures  among  the  superstitious.”  But  this 
eclipse,  according  to  the  almanacs  of  that  year, 
was  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June;  so  the  date 
as  given  by  Clark  in  his  Mason  letter  must  be 
corrected  by  it.  Eclipses,  then,  subserve  in 
history,  sometimes,  very  important  offices. 


The  number  of  buffaloes  that  frequented  the 
western  country  at  any  early  day  was  truly 
wonderful.  As  far  north  as  the  Red  river 
region,  herds  were  indeed  numberless.  John 
MacDonell,  in  writing  to  his  brother,  W.  J. 
MacDonell,  from  Montreal,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
November,  1815,  gives  his  relative  an  account 
that  seems  marvelous,  but  it  is  doubtless  true. 
“ To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  numbers  of  buffa- 
loes which  occasionally  frequent  those  parts,” 
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says  the  writer,  “I  shall  relate  that  in  May, 
1 795,  I got  on  board  of  my  canoe  at  sunrise, 
left  the  forks  of  the  River  Qui  ’Appelle  and 
put  up  for  the  night  at  sunset  the  same  day,  at 
a place  called  the  Grand  Bois,  after  having, 
from  the  canoe,  counted  seven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty  carcasses  of  buffaloes  dead — 
that  is,  drowned  and  mired  in  the  river  and  on 
its  banks.” 


It  has  often  been  asserted,  and  with  truth, 
that  there  is  a God  in  history.  When  we  study 
its  pages,  therefore,  we  study  the  Creator.  For 
this  reason  the  truths  of  history,  next  to  those 
of  Holy  Writ,  are  above  all  others  the  most  to 
be  regarded.  In  what  way  can  the  future  be 
forecast,  except  by  studying  the  past?  And 
where  shall  we  study  the  past  except  in  history  ? 
Certainly,  then,  he  who  attempts  to  write  his- 
tory should,  above  all  things,  search  for  the 
truth,  and  when  found  should  record  it,  not  as 
of  little  importance,  however  small  the  subject. 
It  is  as  incumbent  on  him  who  would  give  the 
history  of  a single  individual  to  give  it  truth- 
fully and  impartially  as  on  him  who  would 
write  the  history  of  a state,  for  what  is  a state 
but  an  aggregation  of  individuals?  In  all 
things  historical,  then,  the  truth  is  the  one 
great  aim. 


But  in  truth  there  is  always  a sublimity,  for 
God  is  truth.  “Plain,  honest  truths  need  no 
artificial  covering  ” — never  need  to  be  decked 
out  in  glowing  colors — do  not  need  the  txficks 
of  art  to  enforce  their  power.  They  are  an  en- 
forcing power  in  themselves.  So  sensible  are 
we  of  this,  that  we  look  with  disfavor  upon  all 
rhetorical  flourishes  in  historical  composition, 
when  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the 
author  would  present  himself  as  well  as  the  truth 
which  he  is  unfolding.  This,  however,  by  no 
means  implies  that  an  elevated  style  is  to  be 
condemned.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  all-impor- 
tant. A nobility  of  diction,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  is  one  of  the  striking  characteristics  of 
the  writings  of  Motley  and  Prescott,  of  Irving 
and  Bancroft,  of  Parkman  and  McMaster. 


This  year  (1886)  is  the  semi-centennial  year  for 
Wisconsin;  that  is,  “from  and  after  the  third 
day  of  July  next”  it  will  be  fifty  years  since 
the  act  of  congress  took  effect  establishing  the 
territory — now  the  state — of  Wisconsin.  The 
population  of  its  four  counties  of  Brown, 
Crawford,  Iowa  and  Milwaukee — all  there  were 
then  east  of  the  Mississippi — was  only  11,887. 
The  state  has  now  a population  of  1,563,423, 
according  to  the  census  of  last  year.  The  com- 
ing “Fourth”  in  that  state  will  doubtless  be 
celebrated  with  unusual  interest  by  its  citizens. 


On  the  seventeenth  day  of  June,  1577,  Sir 
Francis  Drake  anchored  in  a bay  on  the  west 
coast  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  California, 
which,  it  is  reasonably  certain,  was  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco.  In  their  wanderings  among  the 
hills  where  the  city  of  San  Francisco  is  now 
situated,  Drake’s  companions  saw  many  strange 
and  unaccountable  sights.  “We  beheld,”  says 
one  of  those  present,  “ a strange  kinde  of  Conies, 
their  bodyes  in  bignes  as  the  Barbary  Conies, 
their  heades  as  the  heades  of  ours,  the  feet  of 
a Maut  and  the  taile  of  a Rat,  being  of  great 
length ; under  her  chinne,  on  either  side,  a 
bagge,  into  the  which  shee  gathereth  her  meat 
when  she  hath  filled  her  belly  abroad.  The 
people  eat  their  bodyes  and  make  great  account 
of  their  skinnes,  for  their  King’s  coat  was 
made  of  them.”  But  more  interesting  than 
this  is  what  the  same  writer  says  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country:  “There  is  no  part,” 

he  declares,  “of  earth  here  to  bee  taken  up 
wherein  there  is  not  some  special  likelyhood  of 
gold  and  silver.”  The  name  given  to  the  coun- 
try by  Sir  Francis  was  New  Albion,  which, 
upon  English  maps,  it  retained  for  many  years. 
“ Our  Generali,”  says  the  writer  already  quoted 
from,  in  giving  a reason  for  its  being  so  named, 
“ called  this  countrey  Noua  Albion,  and  that 
for  two  causes : the  one  in  respect  of  the  white 
bankes  and  cliffes  which  lay  towards  the  sea, 
and  the  other  because  it  might  have  some  af- 
finitee  with  our  country  in  name,  which  some- 
time was  so-called.” 
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The  remains  of  ancient  times — ancient  insti- 
tutions and  customs — these  the  historian  can- 
not study  profoundly.  He  leaves  them  to  arch- 
aeologists, only  gathering  from  the  vast  store- 
house salient  points,  general  views,  and  the 
like.  “Antiquities,”  says  Lord  Bacon,  “are 
history  defaced,  or  remnants  that  have  escaped 
the  shipwreck  of  time,  . . . wrecks  of 

history,  wherein  the  memory  of  things  is  almost 
lost,  or  such  particulars  as  industrious  persons, 
with  exact  and  scrupulous  diligence,  can  any- 
way collect  from  genealogies,  calendars,  titles, 
inscriptions,  monuments,  coins,  names,  etymol- 
ogies, proverbs,  traditions,  archives,  instru- 
ments, fragments  of  private  and  public  history, 
scattered  passages  of  books,  no  way  historical, 
etc.,  by  which  means  something  is  recovered 
from  the  deluge  of  time.  ...  In  this  im- 
perfect history  no  deficiency  need  be  noted,  it 
being  of  its  own  nature  imperfect.” 


In  Paris,  France,  on  the  ninth  of  December 
last,  died,  suddenly,  Mrs.  Newberry,  widow  of 
the  late  Walter  L.  Newberry.  Her  death  re- 
leased for  a public  library  in  Chicago  the  mu- 
nificent sum  of  two  and  one-half  million  dollars. 
It  is  understood  that  the  library  will  not  be  an 
institution  like  the  public  library  already  in 
that  city — one  where  all  tastes  must  be  consid- 
ered— but  more  of  a private  institution,  resem- 
bling the  Astor  in  New  York.  “The  selec- 
tions,” says  The  Library  Journal , “ will  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  students 
and  connoisseurs  in  literature,  history,  science, 
art  and  the  various  professions.” 


A letter  written  by  M.  de  la  Barre,  on  the 
fourth  of  November,  1683,  at  Quebec,  to  M. 
de  Seignelay,  refers,  among  other  things,  to 
a map  of  the  west  then  being  made  in  the 
Canadian  city  in  which  he  was  writing. 
This  map  was  to  be  the  work  of  one  Franquelin. 
“He  is  at  work,”  says  De  la  Barre,  “on  a 
very  correct  map  of  the  country,  which  I shall 
send  you  next  year  in  his  name.”  Jean  Bap- 
tiste Louis  Franquelin  was  a young  engineer, 
who  held  the  post  of  hydrographer  to  the  king, 
at  Quebec.  His  successor  was  Louis  Joliet. 


He  finished  the  map  spoken  of  by  De  la  Barre. 
It  bears  date  1684,  and  has  his  name  signed  to 
it.  It  is  entitled,  “ Carte  de  la  Louisiane  ou  des 
voyages  du  Sr.  de  la  Salle,  et  des  pays  qu’il  a 
decouverts  depuis  la  Nouvelle  France  jusqu’au 
Golfe  Mexique,  les  annees  1679,  80,  81  et  82.” 
“This  map,”  says  Parkman,  “is  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  early  maps  of  the  interior 
of  North  America.”  Franquelin  reproduced  it 
in  1688,  correcting  some  errors  in  his  great 
work  of  1684.  The  revised  map,  however, 
contains  two  very  important  mistakes,  which 
the  historical  student — especially  the  student  of 
western  history — will  do  well  to  observe.  Fort 
St.  Nicholas  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  when  it  should  have  been  on 
the  west  side,  and  just  abcrue  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin,  when  it  should  have  been  some  dis- 
tance belozu  it.  Again : Fort  St.  Antoine  (St. 

Anthony)  is  marked  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  just  below  Lake  Pepin,  when  it 
should  have  been  put  down  as  at  the  head  of 
Green  bay. 


The  interest  manifested  in  the  life  history  of 
Samuel  de  Champlain,  caused  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Parkman’s  ‘ Pioneers  of  France  in  the 
New  World,’  was  considerably  increased  by 
Rev.  Edmund  F.  Slafter  giving  to  the  public,  in 
1880,  his  ‘Memoir’  of  that  daring  Frenchman, 
as  prefatory  to  ‘Champlain’s  Voyages,’  which 
he  has  very  ably  translated.  The  leading  events 
in  Champlain’s  western  career  are  well  summar- 
ized in  Butterfield’s  account  of  John  Nicolet’s 
exploration  of  the  northwest,  in  1634  and  the 
year  following.  Another  valuable  contribution 
in  the  same  line  is  the  paper  read  by  Henry  H. 
Hurlbut,  before  the  Chicago  Historical  society, 
on  the  twentieth  of  October  last,  of  which  an 
account  has  already  been  given  in  this  Maga- 
zine. This  paper  has  just  been  issued  in  pam- 
phlet form  from  the  press  of  the  Fergus  Printing 
company,  and  is  very  interesting. 

Thomas  Hutchins  was  born  in  Monmouth 
county,  New  Jersey,  about  the  year  1730.  Be- 
fore he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  went  west. 
He  entered  the  British  service  as  ensign  before 
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he  was  of  age,  and  was  promoted  to  a lieuten- 
ancy on  the  eighteenth  of  December,  1757. 
In  June,  1758,  he  was  made  quartermaster  in 
Colonel  Mercer’s  battalion,  and,  before  1763, 
was  promoted  to  a captaincy  and  assistant  engi- 
neer. In  Boquet’s  expedition  the  next  year, 
against  the  Ohio  Indians,  he  served  in  the  latter 
capacity,  and,  it  is  probable,  wrote  the  material 
points  of  the  narrative  which  has  been  pub- 
lished of  that  campaign.  He  was  afterwards 
distinguished  in  an  expedition  against  the  In- 
dians in  Florida.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution  he  was  in  London.  Soon  after,  be- 
ing suspected  of  holding  a correspondence  with 
Franklin,  then  in  France,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  his  property,  which  was  consid- 
erable, confiscated.  After  a few  weeks  confine- 
ment he  was  liberated.  He  then  went  to 
France,  thence  to  America,  where  he  was,  on 
the  fourth  day  of  May,  1781,  made  geographer 
to  the  southern  army,  which  office,  on  the 
eleventh  of  July  following,  was  styled  “Geo- 
grapher to  the  United  States  of  America,”  but 
another  person  held  a like  office,  at  the  same 
date,  to  the  main  army.  His  ‘ Topographical 
Description  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land and  Carolina,  with  Maps,’  was  published 
in  London,  in  1778;  his  ‘ Flistorical  and  Topo- 
graphical Description  of  Louisiana  and  West 
Florida,’  in  Philadelphia,  in  1784.  Under  a 
congressional  ordinance  of  1785,  for  ascertain- 
ing the  mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the  west- 
ern territory,  the  geographer  of  the  United 
States  (Hutchins  was  then  alone)  was  directed 
to  commence  the-  survey  of  the  government 
lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  under  the 
general  plan  which  has  ever  since  been  followed 
in  congressional  surveys.  While  engaged  in 
this,  the  first  survey  of  government  lands,  he 
was  taken  sick  and  died  at  Pittsburgh,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  April,  1789.  Among  those 
who  have  been  spoken  of  as  the  originators  of 
the  invaluable  system  of  surveys  which  was 
employed  by  him,  his  name  stands  prominent. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1782,  at  Fort  Pitt, 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  a number  of  offi- 
cers, of  the  garrison,  then  under  command  of 


Brigadier-general  William  Irvine,  petitioned 
the  latter,  asking  the  privilege  of  secretly  meet- 
ing  together,  as  a most  ancient  society,  the  first 
and  third  Monday  evenings  in  every  month, 
excepting  on  cases  of  emergency.  This  petition 
was  granted,  and  these  Masons  met  accordingly, 
but  for  how  long  time  is  not  known,  probably 
about  one  year,  as  the  garrison,  the  next  year, 
was  disbanded.  The  names  of  the  petitioners 
were  J.  H.  Lee,  sergeant-major  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania detachment ; Thomas  Wood,  sergeant- 
major  of  the  Seventh  Virginia  regiment ; Simon 
Fletcher,  quartermaster’s  sergeant  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania detachment ; William  Semple,  ser- 
geant; John  Harris,  corporal;  Matthew  Fout, 
sergeant;  Michael  Hanley,  sergeant;  John 
Hutchinson,  corporal ; Martin  Sheridan,  cor- 
poral; John  Kean,  corporal;  J.  Williams,  ser- 
geant of  the  Seventh  Virginia  regiment.  Had 
members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  any  earlier 
meetings  in  the  west  than  those  of  the  officers 
of  the  Fort  Pitt  garrison?  Who  will  answer 
this  question  ? 


It  is  a popular  error  that  there  was  once  a 
French  fort  erected  on  the  island  of  Mackinaw. 
The  first  fort  ever  built  there  was  by  the  British, 
and  was  commenced  in  the  year  1780,  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  “The  British,” 
writes  Captain  D.  H.  Kelton,  “ undoubtedly 
constructed,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  some  places 
of  shelter  in  the  form  of  ‘dug-outs.’  They  had 
wood  and  water  right  at  their  door,  and  were 
protected  from  some  of  the  hard  winds  of  win- 
ter. The  old  Council  house,  or  Government 
house,  as  I think  it  was  called  at  times,  may 
have  been  put  up  for  the  officers’  use  while  al 
were  under  the  bluff.  After  the  block  houses 
were  finished  they  were  used  as  barracks  by 
the  men  ; there  was  a fireplace  on  each  of  their 
floors.  The  material  for  the  fort  was  almost, 
you  might  say,  within  reach  of  where  it  was  to 
be  used.  The  wood-work  was  all  of  the  rough- 
est kind — hewn  timber  and  planks.  The  old 
fort  occupied  a portion  of  the  ground  of  the 
present  fort — perhaps  two-thirds  of  it.  The  old 
block  houses  are  still  pointed  out.” 
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One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  west 
during  the  Revolution  was  the  capture,  by  Col- 
onel George  Rogers  Clark,  of  Fort  Sackville,  at 
Vincennes,  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Indiana, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1779,  and 
the  taking  prisoner,  at  the  same  time,  of  Henry 
Hamilton,  lieutenant-governor  of  Detroit,  then 
in  command  of  that  post,  together  with  the 
whole  garrison  under  him.  The  terms  agreed 
upon,  finally,  between  Clark  and  Hamilton, 
have  frequently  been  published ; but,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  negotiations  for  capitu- 
lation, Governor  Hamilton  produced  certain 
articles  with  his  name  signed  to  them,  which 
were  refused.  These  articles  are  not,  we  believe, 
to  be  found  in  any  work  of  western  history. 
As  they  are  important  in  an  historical  sense, 
they  should  be  given  to  the  public.  They 
were  printed  in  some  of  the  eastern  papers 
during  the  year  1779,  a copy  having  been  fur- 
nished by  Colonel  Clark  for  publication. 

Shelby  county,  Ohio,  is  somewhat  unfortu- 
nate in  having  some  of  the  points  within  her 
limits,  which  are  of  particular  historical  import- 
ance, incorrectly  spelled.  The  Frenchman 
who,  at  an  early  day,  was  located  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  portage  leading  from  the  waters 
of  the  Miami  to  those  of  the  Maumee,  was 
Peter  Lprimer,  not  Loramie.  Hence,  “ Loramie 
township  ” and  “ Loramie  creek  ” are  incorrect. 
During  the  Revolution,  “ Lorimer’s  house,”  or 
“store,”  as  it  was  called,  was  defended  for  a 
while  by  a single  field-piece ; but  this  gun  was 
removed  before  the  war  closed.  The  “ house  ” 
was  laid  in  ashes  by  a detachment  sent  from 
“ Chillicothe,”  now  Piqua,  Miami  county,  Ohio, 
by  George  Rogers  Clark,  in  November,  1782. 
He  speaks  of  it  as  “the  British  trading  post  at 
the  carrying-place.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  im- 
portant military  trials  during  the  Revolution 


was  that  of  Major-general  Arthur  St.  Clair,  in 
August,  1778.  He  was  charged  : 

First.  With  neglect  of  duty,  under  the  fifth 
article  of  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  ‘ Rules 
and  Articles  of  War.’ 

Second.  With  cowardice,  with  treachery, 
with  incapacity  as  a general,  respectively,  under 
the  fifth  article  of  the  eighteenth  section  of  the 
‘ Rules  and  Articles  of  War.* 

Third.  With  treachery,  under  the  fifth  arti- 
cle of  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  ‘ Rules  and 
Articles  of  War.’ 

Fourth.  With  inattention  to  the  progress  of 
the  enemy,  with  treachery,  with  incapacity  as  a 
general,  respectively,  under  the  fifth  article  of 
the  eighteenth  section  of  the  ‘ Rules  and  Arti- 
cles of  War.’ 

Fifth.  With  shamefully  abandoning  the 
posts  of  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independ- 
ence, in  his  charge,  under  the  twelfth  article  of 
the  thirteenth  section  of  the  ‘ Rules  and  Arti- 
cles of  War.’ 


Major-general  St.  Clair  plead  not  guilty.  The 
court,  “having  duly  considered  the  charges” 
against  him  and  the  evidence,  were  “unani- 
mously of  opinion  ” that  he  was  “not  guilty  of 
either  of  the  charges  against  him ; ” and  they 
unanimously  acquitted  him  “of  all  and  every 
of  them  with  the  highest  honor.”  (See  ‘Pro- 
ceedings of  a General  Court  Martial,  held  at 
White  Plains,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
Order  of  His  Excellency  General  Washington, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  the  Trial  of  Major-Gen- 
eral St.  Clair,  August  25,  1778,  Major-General 
Lincoln,  President.  Philadelphia:  Printed  by 
Hall  & Sellers,  in  Market  Street.  Mdcclxxviii.’ 
Reprinted  in  ‘New  York  Historical  Society’s 
Collections,  1880.’) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1885. 
Dear  Sir ; — I mail  you  a copy  of  a letter  from  Ma- 
jor Amos  Stoddard,  the  first  governor  of  Louisiana, 
which  possesses  historical  value  and,  I think,  will 
interest  the  readers  of  the  Magazine.  The  original 
was  furnished  me  by  Colonel  Lemuel  T.  Foster,  of 
this  place,  a nephew  of  Major  Stoddard,  and  to 
whom  it  has  descended  from  his  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Benham,  who  for  a second  husband  married  Mr. 
Benham,  and  since  its  reception  by  her  has  been  a 
treasured  possession  in  the  family.  Major  Stoddard 
was  born  in  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  October  26, 
1762 ; was  a Revolutionary  soldier  from  1779  to  the 
close  of  the  war  ; was  afterward  in  civil  office  ; was 
appointed  captain  in  the  United  States  army  in  1798, 
was  first  governor  of  Louisiana  ; was  wounded  in 
the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  and  died  of  his  wounds  May 
11,  1813.  Yours  truly, 

John  M.  Edwards. 

St.  Louis  (Upper  Louisiana),  June  16,  1804. 
My  Dear  Mother: — I have  duly  received  your  letter 
of  the  fifteenth  of  April  last,  and  am  happy  to  hear 
that  you  and  yours  enjoy  good  health.  From  what 
you  said  in  one  of  your  former  letters,  I was  led  to 
expect  the  death  of  Aunt  Woodward  and  I heartily 
participate  in  the  sorrow  of  her  family  and  friends. 
To  whom  has  Curtis  got  married?  Of  this  you  have 
neglected  to  inform  me. 

You  seem  to  be  anxious  for  my  safety  and  the 
more  so  as  you  think  me  to  be  “ among  a people  of 
strange  speech.”  About  two-thirds  of  the  people  in 
this  country  are  from  the  States — many  of  them  from 
New  England — particularly  from  Connecticut ; the 
other  third  are  French.  I now  speak  of  those  who 
dwell  in  Louisiana.”  Very  few  French  are  now  inter- 
mixed with  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi. 
I,  however,  find  the  French  people  very  friendly.  I 
even  speak  part  of  their  language  and  they  consider 
it  a duty  as  well  as  a pleasure  to  make  themselves 
agreeable  to  the  United  States. 

In  consequence  of  some  previous  arrangement  at 
the  seat  of  government,  I took  possession  of  Upper 
Louisiana  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic  on  the 
ninth  day  of  March  and  on  the  next  day  I assumed 
the  country  and  government  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  The  Spanish  laws  are  still  in  force 
and  will  continue  in  force  till  the  first  day  of  October 
next.  In  the  meantime  I have  the  honor  to  act  as 
governor  of  the  province  and  my  time  is  wholly  oc- 


cupied in  the  administration  of  justice.  The  num- 
ber of  souls  in  my  jurisdiction  is  about  twelve  thous- 
and. The  country  is  beautiful  beyond  description. 
The  lands  contain  marrow  and  fatness  and  produce 
all  the  conveniences  and  even  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  life.  Several  large  and  rich  compact  villages  are 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  other 
rivers ; some  of  these  are  pretty  ancient,  for  youmust 
know  that  this  country  was  settled  by  the  French  as 
early  as  1679.  The  compact  part  of  St.  Louis  con- 
tains upwards  of  two  hundred  houses,  mostly  very 
large  and  built  of  stone;  it  is  elevated  and  healthy, 
and  the  people  are  rich  and  hospitable.  They  live  in 
a style  equal  to  those  larger  seaport  towns,  and  I find 
no  want  of  education  among  them.  In  fine,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  my  situation  is  pleasant  and  that  I 
enjoy  good  health.  The  only  circumstance  I have 
to  regret  is  the  great  expense  I am  at  in  living — for 
all  kinds  of  West  India  and  other  foreign  produce  is 
extremely  dear.  As  I am  entrusted  with  the  tempo- 
rary office  of  governor,  I have  been  obliged  to  rent  a 
large  house  in  town.  This,  however,  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government,  but  the  daily  expenses  of 
my  table  are  considerable. 

On  my  arrival  here  the  Spanish  governor  made  a 
public  dinner  for  me,  particularly  as  I was  the  agent 
and  commissioner  to  receive  the  country.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  a public  dinner  and  ball  made  me 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  These  acts  of  civil- 
ity I was  obliged  to  return,  and  my  station  required 
it.  Accordingly  I also  gave  a public  dinner  and  ball 
at  my  own  house,  and  the  expense  amounted  to 
$622.75.  I am  in  hopes,  however,  that  the  govern- 
ment will  remunerate  me  for  this  expense,  as  also 
for  the  daily  extra  expense  of  my  table.  Even  if  I 
be  denied  a compensation  for  these  particular  ex- 
penses I shall  not  regret  them,  for  the  pleasure  I have 
given  and  received  is  adequate  to  them. 

When  I shall  be  in  the  States  again  is  quite  un- 
certain. A military  man  never  knows  what  to  de- 
pend on.  He  must  always  be  ready  to  move  when 
duty  calls,  and  to  consider  his  time  and  talents  as 
the  property  of  the  public.  I mean,  however,  to 
shape  my  course  eastward  in  the  fall,  if  possible.  At 
that  time  a party  of  Indian  chiefs  from  the  interior 
of  Upper  Louisiana  will  set  out  on  a visit  to  the 
President.  They  must  be  conducted  by  an  officer, 
and  if  I can  obtain  leave  of  absence  I will  conduct 
them  myself  to  the  seat  of  government. 

Remember  me  to  my  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well 
as  to  my  other  relations,  particularly  to  Mr.  Smith 
and  wife,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  I do  not 
forget  my  aged  mother. 

Amos  Stoddard, 

Captain  and  First  Civil  Commandant,  U.  Louisana, 

Mrs.  Benham. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Magazine  of  Western 

History  : 

JANUARY  MEETING  OF  THE  OHIO  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  hall  of  representatives,  state  house,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  Wednesday  evening,  January  13. 
The  lecture  of  the  evening  was  given  by  Prof  J.  P. 
McLean  of  Hamilton,  author  of  several  works  on 
archaeology.  He  used  a stereopticon  lately  pur- 
chased by  him  in  London,  England.  The  instru- 
ment was  manipulated  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Mark  of  the 
Ohio  state  university,  while  Prof.  McLean  stood 
near  the  screen  explaining  the  views  as  they  were 
projected  on  the  wall.  The  lecture  was  very  inter- 
esting and  gave  evidence  of  extensive  research  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject  handled. 

State  School  Commissioner  Hon.  E.  D.  Brown 
presided,  and  the  presentation  and  acceptance  of 
secretary  A.  A.  Graham’s  monthly  report  headed 
the  programme.  The  report  shows  that  since  the 
last  meeting  ten  persons  have  joined  the  society, 
namely,  Rev.  A.  G.  Byers,  Messrs.  Will  C.  Turner, 
Daniel  MacAuley,  Moses  M.  Neil  and  George  Rid- 
dle; and  Mrs.  William  Dennison  of  Columbus;  Rev. 
George  W.  Willard,  Tiffin;  Rev.  L.  M.  Kerschner, 
Sulphur  Springs  ; Hon.  George  H.  Ely,  and  Hon. 
George  W.  Gardner  of  Cleveland.  Donations,  em“ 
bracing  books,  papers,  etc.,  were  received  during 
December  from  four  persons  and  societies  pertaining 
to  history  and  archaeology.  Among  them  was  a 
specimen  aboriginal  totem  sign,  a curious 
piece  of  work,  from  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Ide.  It  was 
taken  from  the  grave  of  an  Alaska  chief  by  direction 
of  Lieutenant  Commodore  George  E.  Ide.  Lieu- 
tenant Ide,  who  was  present,  by  request,  spoke  to 
the  meeting  about  the  curiosity,  saying  it  had  been 
found  120  miles  from  Sitka,  Alaska,  in  a graveyard 
containing  125  or  150  graves,  fashioned  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  a dog  house,  and  represented  a 
family  token,  or  history  of  clans  or  tribes,  which  had 
those  birds  and  animals  for  their  tribal  symbols. 
Huge  totem  poles,  elaborately  carved,  were  com- 
monplace sentinels  before  residences  in  that  coun- 
try. 

The  committee  which  met  with  the  agricultural 
convention  to  consider  the  matter  of  a centennial 
exposition  in  1888,  reported,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
S.  S.  Rickly  it  was  voted  to  leave  the  appointment 
of  three  society  commissioners,  who  are  to  act  jointly 
with  a similar  delegation  from  the  agricultural  board, 
to  the  executive  committee. 


Professor  MacLean  was  then  introduced  as  a man 
who,  although  young,  had  accomplished  much  in 
the  study  of  archaeology.  He  made  a few  remarks 
preliminary  to  the  lecture  proper,  with  reference  to 
the  origin  of  Americans.  Theories  to  the  con- 
trary, he  said,  there  is  not  a single  straw  to  show 
from  whence  the  American  came.  Books  on  the 
subject  contended  that  some  races  were  exotic.  He 
named  over  a number  of  aboriginal  tribes,  and  said 
they  sprang  from  a common  family,  but  he  would 
not  attempt  to  give  the  origin.  Ohio  presents  the 
most  specimens  from  which  to  study  archaeology, 
there  being  within  her  boundaries  about  1,500 
mounds.  The  time  was  when  the  state  was  moun- 
tainous, but  a leveling  had  been  effected  by  a change 
in  climate  and  from  other  causes.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  geology  of  the  country,  and 
gave  later  a description  of  the  more  important 
mounds  in  the  state.  Among  others  he  mentioned 
Fort  Ancient,  located  in  Warren,  county,  which  he 
said  has  a wall  five  miles  long,  35  feet  in  width  at 
the  base  and  17  gateways,  land  on  the  interior  being 
poor;  Fortified  Hill,  Butler  county,  contains  16% 
acres,  and  is  protected  by  an  artificial  swamp  ; a 
mound  in  Highland  county  has  an  altitude  of  75  feet 
and  a circumference  of  22  feet ; a stone  structure  at 
Bernville,  Ross  county,  encloses  140  acres  of  ground, 
has  a wall  8 feet  broad  and  6 high.  A peculiarity 
here  was  an  interior  trench.  He  then  took  up  city 
structures,  the  others  being  military.  Sacred 
mounds,  without  one  known  exception,  were  com- 
posed of  clay,  and  are  peculiar  to  southern  Ohio. 
Some  students  of  pre-historic  races  believed  Cincin- 
nati was  originally  twice  her  present  size. 

The  stereopticon  was  then  brought  into  requisi- 
tion and  about  fifty  views  of  elevations  wrought  by 
the  Mound  Builders  and  implements  of  war,  agri- 
culture, etc.,  used  by  them  exhibited  on  canvass, 
Professor  McLean  pointing  out  the  prime  objects 
which  limited  time  would  permit  an  explanation  of. 
The  views  were  brought  out  clear  and  held  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  for  at  least  an  hour. 

At  the  close  of  the  entertainment  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  those  desiring  to  become  members  of 
the  association  to  do  so. 

The  next  meeting,  the  annual  meeting,  occurs 
February  18  and  19,  for  which  the  following  pro- 
gramme has  been  arranged  : Address  of  the  presi- 

dent ; memorial  of  Henry  B.  Curtis,  by  A.  R.  Mc- 
Intire;  papers  will  be  read  by  F.  C.  Sessions,  on 
“Art  in  Ohio;”  W.  H.  Venable,  "Early  Travel  in 
the  West ;”  Professor  G.  F.  Wright,  “Archaeology  and 
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the  Glacial  Period  in  Ohio;”  Miss  Fannie  B.  Ward 
"Mexican  Antiquities;”  Dr.  F.  O.  Hart,  "Modern 
Customs  of  Savage  Origin ;”  other  interesting  papers 
are  also  promised  giving  assurance  that  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  exceedingly 
instructive  and  entertaining. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Magazine  of  Western 
History  : 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  STATE  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Historical  society  of  Wisconsin  was  held  in  the  read- 
ing rooms  of  the  society,  on  the  evening  of  the 
seventh  of  January,  1886.  There  was  a large  at- 
tendance and  much  interest  manifested.  In  the 
absence  of  the  president,  Dr.  John  A.  Rice  of 
Waukesha  county,  the  vice-president  present,  Sim- 
eon Mills,  occupied  the  chair.  The  Corresponding 
Secretary  Dr.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  presented  his  an- 
nual report.  He  said  that  the  work  of  the  society 
during  the  year  had  been  principally  of  a routine 
character,  but  little  of  special  interest  having  oc- 
curred. The  sixth  volume  of  the  library  catalogue 
had  been  issued ; and  the  tenth  volume  of  the  col- 
lections—completing  the  first  series— was  passing- 
through  the  press.  This  volume  will  contain  a large 
number  of  papers  on  early  Wisconsin  history.  Many 
valuable  books,  together  with  other  literary  matter, 


have  been  added  to  the  library ; and  a most  interest- 
ing collection  of  Indian  ornaments,  dress  and  imple- 
ments of  our  Wisconsin  tribes,  made  mostly  by  the 
late  Governor  J ames  Duane  Doty,  have  been  secured 
and  placed  in  the  cabinet.  The  picture  gallery  has 
received  a number  of  fine  oil  and  crayon  portraits 
during  the  year.  The  library  additions  for  the  year 
have  been  2,130  volumes  and  1,968  pamphlets,  mak- 
ing a total  increase  of  4,098. 

The  secretary’s  report  closed  with  a review  of  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  society.  "Such  a li- 
brary,” said  he,  "needs  friends,  needs  constant  nur- 
ture and  encouragement,  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing demands  for  light  and  knowledge  on  almost 
every  conceivable  subject  of  human  investigation. 
Our  binding  fund  is  the  immediate  matter  in  hand, 
appealing  to  our  sympathies  and  generosity  for  its 
early  completion.  Then  the  society  and  its  friends 
should  turn  their  attention  to  providing  for  a noble 
general  fund — not  made  up,  perhaps,  from  little 
gifts  and  dribblets,  but  from  generous  donations  and 
liberal  requests.”  The  officers  of  the  society  are  : 
John  A.  Rice,  president ; Lyman  C.  Draper,  corre- 
sponding secretary;  Elisha  Burdick,  recording  sec- 
retary; Daniel  S.  Durrie,  librarian;  and  A.  H. 
Main,  treasurer.  There  are  a large  number  of  vice- 
presidents,  two  assistant  librarians  and  one  assistant 
corresponding  secretary. 
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The  result  of  the  decisive  battle  be- 
tween the  forces  of  Wolfe  and  Mont- 
calm, upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  was 
the  fall  of  Quebec  and  Canada  and  the 
passing  of  French  domination  in  the 
west  to  the  English,  secured  to  the  lat- 
ter by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763.  On 
all  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes,  wher- 
ever there  was  a military  post  garrisoned 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  French  king  at 
the  date  of  the  capitulation,  there  was 
now  floating  in  the  breeze  the  flag  of 
Great  Britain.  Upon  the  upper  lakes, 
possession  had  been  taken  of  Detroit, 
Michilimackinac,  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie, 
Green  Bay,  and  St.  Josephs  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  near 
the  head  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  change 
was  radical  and  absolute.  England’s 
supremacy  was  complete.  The  Chicago 
country  became  a part  of  English  do- 
main— a portion  of  English  Canadian 
territory. 


But  what  of  the  Indians  who  inhab- 
ited this  region?  They  saw  that  their 
white  friends,  the  French,  had  been 
humiliated,  but  they  could  hardly  un- 
derstand why.  They  had  witnessed  no 
marching  of  hostile  forces,  no  ambus- 
cades, no  great  battles ; and  why,  then, 
should  the  English,  whom  they  disliked, 
unfurl  their  banners  so  triumphantly, 
proudly,  wherever  there  were  forts  ? 
Their  dislike  was  soon  turned  to  hatred, 
their  hatred  to  a savage  revengefulness ; 
for  “ lawless  traders  and  equally  lawless 
speculators  had  preyed  upon  the  In- 
dians.” Therefore  it  was  that  the  tribes 
of  the  west,  among  which  were  the  Pot- 
tawatomies,  leagued  together,  deter- 
mined to  drive  the  conquerors  of  the 
French  into  the  Atlantic.  Vain  was  the 
determination;  but  their  resolve  was 
not  a conspiracy. 

His  “Most  Christian  Majesty,”  the 
French  king,  it  is  true,  ceded  and  guar- 
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anteed  to  his  “Britannick  Majesty,”  at 
the  “ Definitive  Treaty  of  Friendship 
and  Peace”  between  them,  concluded 
at  Paris  on  the  tenth  of  February,  1763, 
“in  full  right,  Canada,  with  all  its  de- 
pendencies, as  well  as  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton  and  all  the  other  islands 
and  coasts  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  St. 
Lawrence ; and,  in  general,  everything 
that  depends  on  the  said  countries — 
lands,  islands,  coasts,  with  the  sover- 
eignty, property,  possession  and  all 
rights  acquired  by  treaty  or  otherwise, 
which  the  most  Christian  king  and  the 
crown  of  France  have  had,  till  now, 
over  the  said  countries,  islands,  lands, 
places,  coasts,  and  their  inhabitants.” 
But  this  right,  as  to  the  tribes  in  the 
west,  the  great  warrior-chief  of  the 
Ottawas — the  renowned  Pontiac — had 
already  proposed  to  dispute  by  force  of 
arms.  Already  had  he  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  the  different  nations.  “They 
visited  the  country  of  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries,  passed  northward  to  the 
region  of  the  upper  lakes  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  River  Ottawa,  and  far  south- 
ward towards  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.” In  this  remarkable  league  were 
the  Pottawatomies  of  the  rivers  Mil- 
waukee, Chicago,  St.  Joseph  and  Detroit. 

In  Pontiac’s  war  soon  to  be  waged 
wherever  in  the  west  the  English  had  a 
foothold,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Chicago  was  not  to  witness  any  stirring 
event — any  sanguinary  contest ; for  only 
French  traders  among  the  Pottawat- 
omies were  its  occupants,  save  a goodly 
number  of  those  Indians.  But  across 
Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Joseph,  early  in  the  days  of  “ the  con- 


spiracy,” a cruel  tragedy  was  enacted. 
The  fort  there  had  been  garrisoned  by 
a command  of  only  fourteen  men,  under 
an  ensign,  since  it  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  English — all  unconscious 
of  the  danger  which  surrounded  them, 
for  at  this  date  the  Pottawatomies  had 
not  moved  up  the  river  to  the  carrying- 
place,  but  lived  in  a village  at  its 
mouth,  as  of  old. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
May,  1763,  while  yet  it  was  very  early, 
the  ensign  in  command  at  Fort  St. 
Joseph  was  notified  that  a large  party 
of  Pottawatomies  of  Detroit  had  arrived, 
on  a visit  to  their  relatives.  Soon  a 
chief,  “with  three  or  four  followers, 
came  to  his  quarters  as  if  to  hold  a 
friendly  ‘ talk,  ’ and  immediately  after  a 
Canadian  came  in  with  intelligence  that 
the  fort  was  surrounded  by  Indians 
who  evidently  had  hostile  intentions.” 
Thereupon  the  commander  ran  out  of 
the  apartment,  and  crossing  the  parade, 
which  was  full  of  Indians  and  Canadians, 
hastily  entered  the  barracks.  These 
were  also  crowded  with  savages,  very 
insolent  and  disorderly.  Calling  upon 
his  sergeant  to  get  his  men  under  arms, 
he  hastened  out  again  to  the  parade  and 
endeavored  to  muster  the  Canadians 
together,  but  while  busying  himself  with 
these  somewhat  unwilling  auxiliaries  he 
heard  a wild  cry  from  within  the  bar- 
racks. Instantly  all  the  Indians  in  the 
fort  rushed  to  the  gate,  tomahawked  the 
sentinel,  and  opened  a free  passage  to 
their  comrades  without.”  * In  less  than 
two  minutes  the  fort  was  plundered, 

*Parkman’s  ‘Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,'  Vol.  I, 
pp.  273,  274. 
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eleven  men  killed,  and  the  ensign  with 
three  others  were  made  prisoners  and 
bound  fast.  These  were  taken  to  De- 
troit, and  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  were 
exchanged  for  several  Pottawatomies, 
who  had  been  for  nearly  two  months 
prisoners  in  the  fort  at  that  place. 

The  war,  as  already  intimated,  ter- 
minated disastrously  to  the  confeder- 
ated tribes,  but  not  until  every  post  in 
the  west  had  been  taken,  except  those 
of  Niagara,  Ligonier,  Pittsburgh  and 
Detroit,  and  there  had  been  great  suffer- 
ing in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia. 

That  the  Pottawatomies  of  Chicago 
shared  in  the  plunder  taken  at  Fort  St. 
Joseph  is  altogether  probable.  Doubt- 
less not  a few  were  present  to  assist  in 
the  taking  of  that  post ; for,  that  its 
capture  had  been  resolved  upon,  was 
certainly  known  to  them.  Equally  cer- 
tain is  it  that  the  few  French  traders 
there  rejoiced  no  less  than  the  savages 
as  the  news  reached  them  of  the  fall  of 
the  fort  and  the  killing  of  most  of  its 
garrison.  But,  when  the  savages  had 
sued  for  peace,  and  the  forts  at  Michil- 
imackinac,  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  and 
Green  bay  had  been  re-occupied  by 
British  troops,  the  one  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Joseph’s  was  left  a solitude. 
Subsequently,  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  a 
stockade  was  built  (some  miles  below 
which  there  had,  many  years  before, 
been  a French  fort*),  and  garrisoned  by 
the  English,  to  which  was  given  the 


* ' Charlevoix’s  Letters  to  the  Duchess  of  Les- 
diguieres.’  (London:  1763),  pp.  221,  272. 


name  of  Fort  St.  Joseph  while  the 
Pottawatomies  moved  up  the  river  from 
the  mouth  to  the  portage  leading  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Kankakee,  across  the 
river  from  the  fort,  where  they  built  a 
village,  as  already  mentioned. 

Although,  for  more  than  ten  years  af- 
ter the  ending  of  Pontiac’s  war,  the  Pot- 
tawatomies conducted  themselves  so  as 
to  cause  no  complaint  to  be  made  on 
part  of  the  English,  either  by  the  mili- 
tary commanders  of  the  posts  near 
them,  or  by  the  fur-traders  who  traf- 
ficked with  them,  there  was  a hatred 
still  rankling  in  their  breasts,  notwith- 
standing the  lapse  of  so  long  a time. 
When,  therefore,  the  Revolutionary  con- 
test began,  the  British  found  it  a very 
difficult  task  to  enlist  these  savages, 
except  those  dwelling  near  Fort  Detroit, 
in  their  cause.  The  farther  their  homes 
from  the  last  mentioned  post,  the  greater 
was  the  difficulty  in  managing  them.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Major 
Arent  Schuyler  De  Peyster,  command- 
ing at  Michilimackinac,  should  have 
characterized  those  living  at  Milwaukee 
as  “runagates” — “a  horrid  set  of  re- 
fractory Indians.”  Nor  can  it  be  pre- 
sumed that  those  dwelling  upon  the 
Chicago  river,  at  that  date,  were  any 
the  less  “refractory.” 

French  traders  continued  to  reside 


+ Compare  ‘A  New  Map  of  the  Western  Parts  of 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,’  etc.  By  Thomas  Hutch- 
ins. (London:  1778).  Also,  'A  Description  of 
Louisiana,  ’ by  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  translated 
by  John  Gilmary  Shea,  p.  140,  note;  and  ‘History 
of  St.  Joseph  County,  Indiana.’  (Chicago:  1880), 
pp.  331,  335.  The  fort  was  about  two  miles  be- 
low the  present  site  of  the  city  of  South  Bend, 
on  the*  east  side  of  the  river. 
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upon  the  St.  Joseph,  at  Milwaukee,  at 
Chicago,  and  upon  the  Illinois,  after  the 
English  took  possession  of  the  country 
and  after  the  conquering  of  Pontiac, 
as  they  had  before.  Mr.  Patrick  Ken- 
nedy, in  an  expedition  undertaken  by 
himself  and  several  coureurs  de  bois  in 
the  year  1773,  from  Kaskaskia,  “in  the 
Illinois  country,”  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Illinois  river — just  a century  after 
its  first  exploration  by  Louis  Joliet — 
found  them  there. 

“On  the  twenty-third  of  July,”  says 
Kennedy,  “we  set  out  from  Kaskaskia  in 
search  of  a copper  mine,  and  on  the 
thirty-first  reached  the  Illinois  river — 
eighty-four  miles  distant.  The  same 
day  we  entered  the  last  mentioned 
stream,  which  is  eighteen  miles  above 
that  of  the  Missouri.” 

“ On  the  first  of  August,”  continues 
the  writer,  “ about  twelve  o’clock,  we 
stopped  at  the  Peorias’  wintering-ground. 
About  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  river, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  is  a meadow  of 
many  miles  in  length  and  five  or  six 
miles  broad.  In  this  meadow  are  many 
small  lakes  communicating  with  each 
other,  and  by  which  there  are  passages 
for  small  boats  or  canoes,  and  one  in 
particular  leads  to  the  Illinois  river. 
The  timber  in  general  consists  of  very 
tall  oaks.  We  met  with  some  beautiful 
islands  in  this  part  of  the  river,  which  is 
forty-eight  miles  from  the  Mississippi, 
and  great  plenty  of  buffaloes  and  deer. 
On  the  second,  at  one  o’clock,  we  passed 
an  island  called  Pierre.  A fleche , or 
arrow  stone,  is  gotten  by  the  Indians 
from  a high  hill  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river,  near  the  above  island ; with 


this  stone,  the  natives  make  their  gun- 
flints  and  point  their  arrows.” 

“At  sunset  on  the  sixth  of  August,” 
M.  Kennedy  also  says,  “ we  passed  a 
river  called  Michilimackinac.  It  is  on 
the  southeastern  side  of  the  Illinois  river, 
is  fifty  yards  wide,  navigable  for  about 
ninety  miles,  and  has  between  thirty  and 
forty  small  islands  at  its  mouth,  which 
at  a distance  appear  like  a small  village. 
On  the  banks  of  this  river  is  plenty  of 
good  timber,  viz.:  red  and  white  cedar, 
pine,  maple,  walnut,  etc.;  and  finding 
some  pieces  of  coal,  I was  induced  to 
walk  up  the  stream  a few  miles,  although 
not  far  enough  to  reach  a coal  mine.  In 
many  places  I also  found  clinkers,  which 
inclined  me  to  think  that  a coal  mine, 
not  far  distant,  was  on  fire,  and  I have 
since  heard  there  was.” 

“On  the  seventh  of  August,”  adds 
Mr.  Kennedy,  “ the  morning  being  very 
foggy  and  the  river  overgrown  with 
weeds  along  its  sides,  we  could  make  but 
little  headway.  About  twelve  o’clock 
we  got  to  the  old  Peoria  fort  and  village, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  river  and  at 
the  southern  end  of  Illinois  lake,  which 
is  nineteen  miles  and  a half  in  length 
and  three  miles  in  breadth.  It  has  no 
rocks  or  shoals  or  perceivable  current. 
We  found  the  stockades  of  this  Peoria 
fort  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  houses 
were  still  standing.  The  summit  on 
which  the  fort  stood  commands  a fine 
prospect  of  the  country  to  the  eastward, 
and  up  the  lake  to  the  point  where  the 
river  comes  in  at  the  north  end.” 

At  a point  thirty  miles  below  where 
the  Fox  river  empties  into  the  Illinois, 
the  men  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
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boat,  owing  to  low  water.  This  was  on 
the  ninth  of  August.  On  an  island 
somewhat  more  than  fifteen  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Fox  river,  several  French 
traders  were  found,  but  Mr.  Kennedy 
could  get  no  information  from  them  as 
to  the  copper  mine  he  was  so  anxious  to 
find,  so  he  returned  to  Kaskaskia.* 

As  the  Revolutionary  war  progressed, 
the  Pottawatomies  of  the  west,  espec- 
ially those  upon  the  river  St.  Joseph, 
were  induced,  many  of  them,  to  join  the 
British  against  the  colonies.  But  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  1778  an  event 
occurred  which  greatly  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  the  western  country, 
and  quickly  turned  the  feelings  of  the 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  savages  to 
friendship  for  the  Americans.  This  was 
the  conquest,  in  July  of  that  year,  of  the 
Illinois  French-Canadian  villages,  by 
Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark. 

“My  sudden  appearance  in  their 
country,”  said  Clark,  in  speaking  of  the 
various  Indian  tribes  of  the  west,  “put 
them  into  the  greatest  consternation. 
They  were  generally  at  war  against  us, 
but  the  French  and  Spaniards  appearing 
so  fond  of  us  confused  them.  They 
counselled  with  the  French  traders  to 
know  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  of 
course  were  advised  to  come  and  solicit 
for  peace.”  The  colonel  was  greatly 

* Mr.  Kennedy's  Journal  was  first  published  in 
Thomas  Hutchins’  ‘ Topographical  Description  of 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,’  etc.  (London,  1778),  pp. 
51-64.  It  is  there  given  entire.  It  was  afterwards 
printed  in  Gilbert  Imlay’s  ‘Topographical  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Western  Territory  of  North  America,’ 
(London,  1 797)  pp.  506-511.  In  the  extracts  above, 
I have  not  given  his  precise  words  in  every  instance, 
but  have  retained  his  meaning. 


astonished  to  see  the  “amazing  num- 
ber ” of  savages  that  soon  flocked  into 
the  town  of  Cahokia,  the  most  northern 
of  the  Illinois  villages,  to  treat  for  peace 
and  to  hear  what  the  Big  Knives  had  to 
say.  Many  of  them  came  from  five 
hundred  miles  away — Pottawatomies, 
Chippewas,  Winnebagoes,  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  Ottawas,  “ and  a number  of 
other  nations,”  says  the  colonel,  “all 
living  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  many 
of  them  at  war  against  them.” 

The  savages  then  made  submissive 
speeches,  alleging  that  they  had  been 
persuaded  to  go  to  war  by  the  English 
and  made  to  harbor  a wrong  opinion 
of  the  Americans ; but  they  now  be- 
lieved the  latter  to  be  men  and  warriors, 
and  that  they  desired  to  take  them  by 
the  hand  as  brothers.  They  did  not 
speak,  they  said,  from  their  lips  only, 
but  from  their  hearts  as  well,  as  the 
American  commander  would  soon  dis- 
cover. Clark  at  once  took  them  all  into 
his  friendship,  and  sent  trusty  French 
agents  among  them.  So  the  Potta- 
watomies of  Chicago,  with  those  of 
Milwaukee,  became  good  friends  to  the 
Big  Knives ; but  those  upon  the  St. 
Joseph,  being  nearer  Detroit  and  easily 
accessible  to  the  English,  kept  aloof  to 
a great  extent.  The  British  com- 
mandant sent  messengers  with  presents 
to  the  former,  but  “to  little  purpose.” 
Lieutenant-governor  Henry  Hamil- 
ton, at  Detroit,  when  he  learned  of 
Colonel  Clark’s  success  in  the  Illinois, 
determined  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
those  towns.  His  command  consisted 
of  regulars,  volunteers  and  Indians.  He 
left  Detroit  in  October,  1778,  intend- 
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ing  to  cross  the  head  of  Lake  Erie  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  river,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Ohio,  ascend  that  stream  to  its 
head,  where  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  now  stands,  cross  a short 
portage  to  the  waters  of  the  Wabash, 
and  float  down  that  river  and  the  Ohio 
to  the  Mississippi.  Thence,  up  that 
stream,  he  would  make  his  way  quickly 
to  the  Illinois  villages.  Arrived  at  Vin- 
cennes, upon  the  Wabash,  and  Hamilton 
found  it  too  late  in  the  season  to  go  for- 
ward, and  he  here  went  into  winter 
quarters. 

To  cooperate  with  Hamilton,  a force 
was  to  be  collected,  if  possible,  of  sav- 
ages living  upon  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Major  De  Peyster,  in  com- 
mand at  Michilimackinac,  dispatched 
Captain  Charles  Langlade  and  Lieuten- 
ant Gautier  Verville,  his  nephew — both 
partisan  officers — in  October,  to  arouse 
the  Indians  and  assemble  them  at  Fort 
St.  Joseph.  Langlade  was  to  join 
Hamilton  with  all  the  force  he  could 
raise,  or,  if  it  would  promote  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor’s operations,  he  was  to 
descend  the  Kankakee  and  Illinois  to 
the  Mississippi  and  move  thence,  di- 
rectly upon  Cahokia  and  the  other 
villages.  Both  Langlade  and  Verville 
were  exhorted  by  De  Peyster  to  use 
economy,  as  the  nations  in  general  had 
already  been  given  many  presents  by  the 
British  king,  and  they  were  enjoined  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  warriors 
the  necessity  of  using  humanity  towards 
prisoners,  who  would  be  ransomed. 

Langlade  determined  to  assemble  the 
savages  in  council  at  L’Arbre  Croche,  a 


settlement  of  the  Ottawa  Indians,  not 
far  from  the  fort  of  Michilimackinac.  A 
messenger  was  dispatched  to  Milwaukee 
to  invite  the  Pottawatomies  living  upon 
that  river,  to  attend  the  meeting,  but 
the  person  sent  failed  in  his  mission. 
Then  Verville  went;  he,  too,  returned, 
declaring  that  the  Indians  “ laughed  at 
him.”  It  required,  finally,  the  presence 
of  Langlade  before  the  “refractory’’ 
Milwaukee  savages  could  be  induced  to 
take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. How  this  was  brought  about  is 
thus  told  : Langlade  talked  awhile  with 

the  savages  without  making  any  favor- 
able impression  upon  their  minds,  “ when 
he  concluded,”  so  runs  the  tradition, 
“ to  resort  to  the  knowledge  he  possessed 
of  Indian  habits  and  customs.  He  built 
a lodge  in  the  midst  of  the  village,  with 
a door  at  each  end;  had  several  dogs 
killed,  and  had  the  dog-feast  prepared  ; 
then  placed  the  raw  heart  of  a dog  on  a 
stick  at  each  door.  Then  the  Indians 
partook  of  the  feast,  when  Langlade, 
singing  the  war  song  and  marching 
around  within  the  lodge,  bent  down,  as 
he  passed  one  door  and  took  a bite  of 
the  raw  heart,  and  repeated  the  same 
ceremony  as  he  passed  the  other — an 
appeal  to  Indian  bravery,  that,  if  they 
possessed  brave  hearts  themselves,  they 
would  follow  his  example  and  accom- 
pany him  to  war.  They  could  not  re- 
sist this  ancient  and  superstitious  -cus- 
tom and  so  one  after  another  joined  in 
the  war  song  and  tasted  the  dog’s  heart 
till  all  had  become  the  following  of 
Langlade  and  he  led  them  forth.” 

A considerable  force  finally  reached 
the  St.  Joseph  river,  where  they  were 
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joined  by  some  Pottawatomies  from 
their  village  at  Chicago  and  from  the 
one  at  the  carrying-place,  at  the  head 
of  the  Kankakee.  But  the  assembled 
savages  soon  learned  that  Hamilton 
at  Vincennes  had  been  captured  by 
Colonel  Clark  from  Kaskaskia,  and  they 
returned  to  their  homes  greatly  cha- 
grined. 

Friendly  Indians  and  French  traders 
did  not  fail  to  take  the  news  of  the 
gathering  of  the  savages  under  Lang- 
lade to  the  Illinois  towns.  Thereupon 
Major  Joseph  Bowman,  at  the  request 
of  Colonel  Clark,  on  the  twentieth  of 
April,  1779,  sent  an  address  to  the  Pot- 
tawatomie chiefs  in  general,  but  partic- 
ularly to  the  chief  at  the  Chicago  village. 
It  was  written  in  French.  He  desired 
the  Indians  to  remain  at  home,  to  treat 
the  French  and  other  traders  well,  and 
to  refuse  to  rise  and  go  to  war  at  the  in- 
stigations of  bad  persons.  The  “Bos- 
tonian” does  not  ask  the  Indian  to  war 
for  him  ; he  does  that  for  himself.  The 
young  people  like  war,  though  they  do 
not  desire  it.  If  any  want  to  fight  for 
the  English,  let  them  do  so  like  men, 
but  the  Americans  are  only  deceived 
once.* 

In  the  first  half  of  the  year  1779,  and 
not  long  after  the  capture  of  Hamilton, 
it  was  proposed  by  Colonel  Clark,  who 
had  returned  to  the  Illinois  towns  from 
Vincennes,  to  raise  a force  and  march 
against  Detroit.  The  news  of  this  pro- 
posed expedition  soon  reached  the  post 
last  named,  where  Captain  Richard  B. 
Lernoult  of  the  Eighth  (or  the  King’s) 

* Address  of  Bowman  to  the  Pottawatomie  chiefs, 
copied  from  the  Haldiroand  papers. 


regiment  of  foot,  was  in  command.  He 
at  once  resolved  to  create  a diversion  in 
favor  of  the  British.  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Bennet  of  the  regulars!  was  sent  with 
a force  of  about  one  hundred  whites 
and  a number  of  savages  on  an  enter- 
prise against  the  Illinois  towns.  He 
was  ordered  to  go  first  to  Chicago  and 
there  await  reinforcements  of  savages 
from  the  north.  There  was,  at  this  time, 
a plain  and  very  direct  road  leading 
from  Detroit  to  Fort  St.  Joseph.  From 
this  post,  a trail  led  from  the  south  side 
of  the  river  St.  Joseph  for  a considera- 
ble distance  in  nearly  a west  course ; 
but  eventually  it  circled  around  the 
head  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago. 
Along  the  road  just  mentioned  and  this 
trail  marched  Lieutenant  Bennet. 

On  the  first  of  July  Major  De  Peyster, 
at  Fort  Michilimackinac,  issued  instruc- 
tions to  Langlade  to  do  his  utmost  to 
raise  the  Winnebagoes  and  “ the  people 
of  the  Milwaukee  Fork”  and  others 
bordering  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  with 
them  hurry  and  join  Lieutenant  Bennet 
at  Chicago.  If,  upon  his  arrival  there, 
that  officer  had  left,  he  was  to  follow 
him  by  forced  marches.  On  the  thir- 
tieth of  July.  Bennet  was  at  Chicago 
with  his  white  force  and  two  hundred 
Indians ; but  he  learned  that  Clark  had 
given  up  his  proposed  march  against 
Detroit,  so  he  returned  to  his  post,  but 
stopping  on  his  way  at  Fort  St.  Joseph. 
Here,  on  the  sixth  of  August,  he  had  a 
“talk”  with  the  Pottawatomies,  who 
came  over  from  their  village  to  hear 

f Bennet  was  a lieutenant  in  the  Eighth  (or 
King’s)  regiment  of  foot.  His  commission  was 
dated  August  1,  1770. 
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what  he  had  to  say.  He  enjoined  them 
to  remain  true  to  their  allegiance,  and 
asked  them  to  join  his  force  and  march 
with  him  to  Detroit.  As  a result  of 
this  council,  a considerable  number  of 
these  savages  determined  to  follow  the 
lieutenant,  but  it  was  against  the  advice 
of  one  of  their  principal  war  chiefs. 

On  the  eleventh  of  August  traders 
arrived  at  Fort  Michilimackinac  from 
the  Mississippi,  bringing  an  account  of 
an  extraordinary  escape  which  a Mr. 
Ramsay  and  his  son  had  had  from  some 
Pottawatomies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  St.  Joseph.  Mr.  Ramsay  was  on  a 
trading  tour,  and  was  invited  to  land, 
when  about  to  enter  that  stream  from  the 
lake,  by  a band  of  those  Indians.  Sup- 
posing they  had  some  furs  to  dispose  of, 
he  ordered  his  men  to  go  on  shore,  in- 
tending himself  to  precede  them.  While 
standing  up  in  his  canoe,  in  which  was 
his  young  son,  preparatory  to  his  de- 
barkation, three  of  the  warriors,  who 
had  waded  through  the  water  neck-high 
for  that  purpose,  seized  him  and  carried 
him  on  shore.  His  son  was  also  cap- 
tured. Mr.  Ramsay’s  men  immediately 
landed,  and  were  preparing  to  follow 
their  master,  but  observing  eleven  In- 
dians near  at  hand  and  perceiving  the 
bad  intention  of  the  chiefs,  got  again 
into  their  canoes,  leaving  the  trader  and 
his  son  to  their  fate.  They  then  pad- 
died  to  an  adjacent  island,  waiting  the 
issue  of  events. 

Mr.  Ramsay  being  tied  to  the  stump 
of  a tree,  and  his  son  narrowly  watched, 
the  Indians  rummaged  the  canoe  and 
brought  up  as  much  rum  as  they  thought 
they  could  drink.  They  then  began  to 


sing  their  war  songs,  and,  making  a fire 
near  their  prisoner,  they  sat  down  and 
began  to  insult  him,  telling  him  he  was 
an  old  woman,  obliging  his  son  to  join 
in  the  derision. 

The  savages  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  rum,  examined  the  chords 
with  which  the  captive  was  bound,  and 
finding  everything  secure,  they  placed 
some  wood  around  him  to  be  ready, 
when  they  should  find  themselves  dis- 
posed, to  burn  him.  Some  time  after, 
they  untied  him  and  brought  him  to  a 
spot  where  they  had  prepared  his  death- 
feast,  “ which  consisted  of  dog,  tiger-cat 
and  bear’s  grease,  mixed  with  wild  oats, 
of  which  he  was  compelled  to  eat.” 
Mr.  Ramsay,  fully  understanding  the 
nature  of  Indians,  complied  with  seem- 
ing cheerfulness,  eating  until  he  said  he 
was  satisfied.  He  was  then  taken  back 
to  the  intended  place  of  execution,  and 
again  tied  to  the  stump,  when,  with 
great  apparent  composure,  he  desired 
permission  to  make  a speech  before  he 
changed  “his  climate,”  as  he  said — the 
object  apparently  being  to  give  more 
time  for  the  Pottawatomies  to  drink. 
His  request  being  granted,  he  immedi- 
ately began  to  harangue  them. 

“It  is  true,”  said  the  speaker,  “the 
Master  of  Life  has  sent  me  here  to  those 
Indians  whose  hearts  are  full  of  poisoned 
blood,  and  as  they  mean  to  change  my 
climate,  I shall  go  with  courage  to  a 
better  trading-ground,  where  I shall  find 
good  Indians.  They  have  always  known 
me  to  have  had  pity  on  them — their 
wives  and  children,  since  I have  been  a 
trader,  and  to  have  opened  my  heart  to 
them  on  all  occasions;  but  now  the  bad 
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spirit  has  joined  his  heart  with  theirs, 
to  make  me  change  my  climate,  which 
I am  glad  of,  for  I am  better  known  in 
the  country  I am  going  to  by  greater 
warriors  than  ever  these  were.  I now 
look  on  all  the  chiefs  as  old  women ; 
and  as  I am  the  buffalo,  I shall  drink 
my  last  with  them  and  carry  the  news 
to  the  other  world.’ ’ 

The  Indians  having  as  attentively 
heard  his  speech  as  their  condition 
would  allow,  attempted  to  prepare 
the  fire  for  his  torture.  Mr.  Ramsay 
immediately  told  his  son  not  to  be  dis- 
heartened, desiring  him  to  urge  them  to 
drink  more.  These  instructions  were 
followed,  and  they  were  soon  too  drunk 
to  do  any  more  mischief.  He  then  de- 
sired his  son  to  cut  his  chords,  and 
being  released  he  assisted  in  pouring 
rum  down  their  throats  until  the  whole 
were  quite  insensible.  Fired  with  re- 
sentment at  their  intended  barbarity,  he 
then  cut  all  their  throats,  reloaded  his 
canoe  with  the  articles  they  had  taken 
out,  and  paddled  from  shore  as  fast  as 
he  could.  He  was  soon  hailed  by  his 
men,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see  him  safe. 
After  arranging  his  cargo,  he  pursued 
his  journey,  but  in  a different  direction 
from  that  originally  intended.  On  his 
return  to  Michilimackinac,  Mr.  Ramsay 
was  congratulated  by  Lieutenant-gover- 
nor Patrick  Sinclair  on  his  narrow 
escape;  “but  he  never  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  go  that  route  again.”* 


* 'Voyages  and  Travels’  of  J.  Long.  (London: 
1791) , pp.  144-147.  Some  of  the  minor  incidents 
of  the  affair  are  given  in  so  confused  a manner  by 
Long,  that  I have  changed  the  relation  of  them  to 
meet  the  probabilities  of  what  took  place. 


In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1780,  there 
appeared  a considerable  force  of  the 
enemy  from  the  north,  consisting  of  In- 
dians and  a few  white  men,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cahokia.  But  the  Americans 
under  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark  were 
prepared  for  them,  having  learned  of 
their  intended  raid.  The  Indians, 
therefore,  crossed  the  Mississippi, 
where  they  did  “ some  mischief,”  kill- 
ing a few  citizens  near  the  village 
of  St.  Louis. f With  the  savages  were 
some  Pottawatomies  from  the  Chicago 
village ; and  on  their  return  thither 
with  the  Chippewas  (who  took  that 
route  on  their  way  home)  there  was 
much  yelling  and  dancing,  though  the 
scalps  and  prisoners  in  their  possession 
were  few  indeed.  But  when  a retalia- 
tory expedition,  sent  immediately  after 
by  Colonel  Clark,  marched  up  the  Illi- 
nois river,  great  was  the  consternation, 
not  only  at  Chicago  but  on  the  St.  Jo- 
seph— the  fear  reaching  even  to  Fort 
Michilimackinac.  However,  the  “Bos- 
tonians ” and  “ Creoles  ” (as  the  St. 
Louis  people  were  called)  marched  no 
farther  in  that  direction  than  Peoria 
lake. 

The  abandonment  of  Fort  St.  Joseph 
during  that  summer  by  Louis  Chevalier 
and  his  force,  under  orders  from  Lieu- 
tenant-governor Sinclair  at  Fort  Michi- 
limackinac, was  soon  known  in  the  Illi- 
nois towns,  where  lived,  at  that  date, 
Thomas  Brady,  “a  restless,  adventur- 
ous, daring  man,  a native  of  Pennsyl- 

f “The  popular  account  of  the  affair  of  1780,  is 
mainly  a tissue  of  ingenious  fictions,  fabricated  by 
creative  imaginations  during  fifty  years  of  oral  tra- 
dition.”— Professor  S.  Waterhouse,  in  ‘Scharfs 
History  of  St.  Louis,’  Vol.  z.  p.  221. 
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vania,”  ready  for  anything  that  would 
probably  result  in  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  America.  At  St.  Joseph 
there  were  a number  of  English  traders. 
These  he  resolved  to  capture  with  all 
their  “plunder.”  A small  company  was 
soon  enlisted  in  the  enterprise,  and  in 
October,  1780,*  they  marched  for  the 
“Cow-Pens,”  as  the  abandoned  fort  was 
termed.  Several  English  traders  were 
made  prisoners  with  all  their  goods  on 
hand;  however,  on  the  return,  when 
only  a short  distance  had  been  made, 
“Monsieur  Tom”  and  his  companions 
were  attacked  by  the  irate  Pottawat- 
omies  and  all  killed  or  captured,  the 
traders  rescued  and  their  goods  brought 
safely  back  to  the  “Cow-Pens.”  But 
this  stroke  was  quickly  avenged  by  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  those  who  had 
been  killed  or  made  prisoners.  Early 
in  1781  a force  from  Cahokia,  joined  by 
a number  from  the  Spanish  town  of  St. 
Louis,  marched  to  the  St.  Joseph  and 
again  captured  the  ill-fated  post,  re- 
turning home  in  safety,  having,  how- 
ever, before  starting  upon  the  expedition, 
secured  the  neutrality  of  the  Pottawat- 
omies  by  promising  them  (which  promise 
was  sacredly  kept)  a share  of  the  spoils. 
From  this  time  onward,  to  the  close  of 
the  Revolution,  the  western  Pottawat- 
omies — those  of  the  rivers  Milwaukee, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph — gave  the  Amer- 
icans little  trouble  either  at  the  Illinois 
towns  or  at  Vincennes  upon  the  Wa- 
bash, or  across  the  Ohio  in  the  border 
settlements. 

Although  the  United  States  held  trea- 

*In  several  western  histories,  the  date  of  this  trans- 
action is  incorrectly  given  as  of  the  year  1777. 


ties  with  the  Pottawatomies  and  several 
other  tribes  as  early  as  the  thirty-first 
day  of  January,  r786,  at  Fort  Finney, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  great  Miami,  and 
at  Fort  Harmar,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum,  on  the  ninth  of  January, 
1789,  yet  at  neither  of  these  councils 
were  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  bands 
represented,  and  even  those  who  sent 
representatives  subsequently  denied  the 
binding  effect  of  the  articles  that  had 
been  signed;  so,  of  course,  in  the  terri- 
ble Indian  war  of  1790-95  which  fol- 
lowed, the  Pottawatomies  took  part 
against  the  Americans,  but  they  were 
slow  to  be  drawn  into  the  conflict.  “You 
tell  us,”  said  their  first  and  great  chief, 
Lagesse,  in  his  speech  to  Major  John  F. 
Hamtramck  in  August,  1792,  at  Vin- 
cennes, “ you  tell  us  you  are  ignorant 
why  the  red  people  make  war  on  the 
white  people.  We  are  as  ignorant  of  it 
as  you  are,  for  ever  since  the  war  began 
we  have  laid  still  in  our  villages,  al- 
though repeatedly  invited  to  go  to  war  ; 
but,  my  father,  the  confidence  we  have 
in  you  has  prevented  us  from  making 
war  against  you,  and  we  hold  you  by  the 
hand  with  a stronger  grip  than  ever.” 

In  a council  of  a large  number  of  the 
nations  (whose  homes  were  in  the  terri- 
tory northwest  of  the  Ohio  river — ex- 
tending to  the  lakes  on  the  north  and 
the  Mississippi  on  the  west — including, 
of  course,  the  Pottowatomies  of  Chi- 
cago), held  upon  the  Maumee  river,  in 
the  present  state  of  Ohio,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  August,  1 793,  it  was  determined 
that  unless  the  United  States  should 
agree  to  the  Ohio  river  as  the  boundary 
line  between  the  white  people  and  the 
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Indians,  all  would  join  in  the  war,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  peace.  As  the 
terms  could  not  be  complied  with,  the 
Indian  war  now  became  general.  But 
the  confederate  tribes  soon  had  cause  to 
regret  their  determination,  for  General 
Anthony  Wayne  and  his  brave  soldiers, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Fallen  Timbers  the 
next  year,  forever  destroyed  their  power 
in  the  northwest,  and  they  were  glad  to 
treat  for  a permanent  peace  with  their 
conquerors  at  almost  any  price.  At 
Greenville  twelve  tribes,  including  the 
Pottawatomies,  signed,  on  the  third  of 
August,  1795,  articles  which  put  an  end 
to  a destructive  war,  settled  all  con- 
troversies, and  restored  harmony  and 
friendly  intercourse  between  them  and 
the  United  States. 

One  of  the  Pottawatomie  chiefs  present 
at  Greenville  was  New-corn,  from  Lake 
Michigan.  “I  have  come  here,”  said 
he  to  General  Wayne,  “on  the  good 
work  of  peace ; no  other  motive  could 
have  induced  me  to  undertake  so  long  a 
journey  as  I have  now  performed,  in 
my  advanced  age  and  infirm  state  of 
health.  I come  from  Lake  Michigan. 
I hope  after  our  treaty,  you  will  ex- 
change our  old  medals  and  supply  us 
with  General  Washington’s.  My  young 
men  will  no  longer  listen  to  the  British 
whom  they  have  thrown  off,  and  hence- 
forth will  view  the  Americans  as  their 
only  true  friends.”  “I  come,”  said 
Okia,  another  Pottawatomie  chief, 
“from  the  river  Huron,  near  Detroit. 
My  fathers  have  long  possessed  that 
country.  The  other  Pottawatomies  pres- 
ent live  on  the  St.  Joseph  and  in  that 
direction.  All  my  old  chiefs  are  dead  ; 


you,  therefore,  see  young  chiefs  only 
from  my  towns,  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  speak  in  council.” 

Again  spoke  the  New-corn — a Nestor 
of  the  wilderness,  possessed  of  all  the 
garrulity  of  old  age.  “ My  friend,”  said 
he  to  Wayne,  “ when  I came  here,  I took 
you  by  the  hand.  You  welcomed  me 
and  asked  me  for  my  great  war  chief.  I 
told  you  that  all  were  killed,  that  none 
remained  but  myself,  who  has  the  vanity 
to  think  myself  a brave  man  and  a great 
warrior.  The  Great  Spirit  has  made  me 
a great  chief  and  endowed  me  with  great 
powers.  I know  the  people,”  he  con- 
tinued, “who  have  made  and  violated 
former  treaties.  I am  too  honorable 
and  too  brave  a man  to  be  guilty  of  such 
unworthy  conduct.  I love  and  fear  the 
Great  Spirit.  He  now  hears  what  I say. 
I dare  not  tell  a lie.  My  friend,  do  not 
deceive  us  in  the  manner  that  the  French, 
the  British  and  Spaniards  have  hereto- 
fore done.  The  English  have  abused  us 
much;  they  have  made  us  promises 
which  they  never  fulfilled;  they  have 
proved  to  us  how  little  they  have  ever 
had  our  happiness  at  heart ; and  we 
have  severely  suffered  for  placing  our 
dependence  on  so  faithless  a people.” 

It  would  seem  to  be  certain  that  none 
of  the  Indians  at  Greenville  made  more 
of  a sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  peace  than 
the  Pottawatomies  from  Lake  Michigan. 
“ One  piece  of  land,  six  miles  square,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Chikago  river,  empty- 
ing into  the  southwest  end  of  Lake 
Michigan,  where  a fort  formerly  stood,” 
was  the  price  asked  of  them  if  they  de- 
sired the  confidence  of  the  United 
States ; and  it  was  granted.  A large 
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part  of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Chicago 
had  the  Indian  title  thus  early  extin- 
guished, and  the  general  government 
became  the  sole  owner  of  the  thirty-six 
sections  of  land,  although  not  yet  in 
actual  possession  of  them. 

How  the  United  States  had  extended 
her  dominion  north  to  the  lakes  and 
west  to  the  Mississippi,  it  is  now  proper 
briefly  to  consider. 

England  possessed  the  whole  of  Can- 
ada and  Louisiana  by  virtue  of  her  con- 
quests ; and,  in  1774,  “with  no  higher 
object  in  view  than  to  strengthen  the  au- 
authorityof  the  king  in  America,  passed 
the  Quebec  act,”  seeking  thereby  to 
create  under  her  own  auspices,  “ a dis- 
tinct empire,  suited  to  coerce  her  original 
colonies,  and  restrain  them  from  aspir- 
ing to  independence.  For  this  end  it 
united  into  one  province  the  territory 
of  Canada,  together  with  all  the  coun- 
try northwest  of  the  Ohio  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi, 
and  consolidated  all  authority  over  this 
boundless  region  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  power.”  By  this  act  the 
Chicago  country  became  a part  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  it  so  remained 
until  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1783,  when 
the  whole  northwest  was  ceded  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  the 
latter  not  getting  actual  possession, 
however,  until  1796,  when  the  British 
military  posts  of  Miami,  Detroit,  Michil- 
imackinac,  and  those  to  the  eastward, 
were  yielded  up  under  a new  treaty 
which  had  just  been  negotiated  between 
the  two  governments. 

Meanwhile,  and  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Revolution,  the  states  of 


New  York,  Connecticut  and  Virginia 
advanced  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  claims  to  the  country  northwest 
of  the  Ohio,  of  greater  or  less  magni- 
tude, either  one  of  which,  had  it  been 
secured,  would  have  included  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Chicago.*  The 
state  last  mentioned,  by  virtue  of  con- 
quests largely  her  own,  extended  her 
jurisdiction  in  both  a military  and  civil 
way  over  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  set- 
tlements (previously  made  by  French 
Canadians),  and  included  in  a county 
called  “Illinois”  (the  only  one  ever 
formed  without  a boundary),  “all  the 
citizens”  of  that  commonwealth  who 
had  “already  settled”  or  should  there- 
after “ settle  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Ohio.”  No  Virginians,  however, 
“settled”  in  the  Chicago  country  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  1784,  when  their 
state  yielded  her  claim  to  the  United 
States.*)*  Virginia  had  been  preceded 
in  her  cession  by  New  York,  and  was 
followed  by  Connecticut,  leaving  the 
general  government  absolute  owner  of 
the  whole  country,  subject  only  to  the 
rights,  such  as  they  were,  of  the  Indian 
nations  who  dwelt  therein ; but,  as  to 
six  miles  square  at  the  mouth  of  Chi- 
cago river,  as  already  shown,  their  title 
had  been  extinguished  by  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  in  August,  1795. 

[ To  be  continued .] 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


* While  the  claims  of  New  York  and  Virginia  each 
included  the  whole  northwest,  Connecticut  was 
more  modest.  “This  state,"  said  Governor  Jona- 
than Trumbull,  in  a proclamation  of  November  15, 
1783,  “has  the  undoubted  and  exclusive  right  of 
jurisdiction  on,  and  pre-emption  to  all  the  lands 
lying  west  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and  east  of 
the  River  Mississippi,  and  extending  throughout 
from  latitude  410  to  latitude  420  2'  north.”  This 
included  the  Chicago  country. 

^Virginia's  deed  to  the  United  States,  executed 
on  the  first  day  of  March,  1784,  1 do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  in  any  western  publication.  It  may  be 
found  in  1 Hening’s  ( /a.)  Statutes  at  Large,’  Vol. 
XI.,  pp.  571-575* 
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The  recent  action  of  a portion  of  the 
people  of  Dakota,  in  framing  a state 
constitution,  electing  state  officers  and 
members  of  congress,  and  equipping 
themselves  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
state  sovereignty,  while  yet  a territory 
of  the  United  States  and  pending  action 
upon  a regular  and  orderly  petition  for 
admission  as  a state,  has  excited  much 
discussion  and  interest  in  congress,  in  the 
public  prints,  and  among  students  of 
American  history.  The  latter  very 
readily  find  parallel  for  the  course  of 
Dakota  in  the  case  of  Michigan,  which 
not  only  had  a complete  state  govern- 
ment before  it  was  a state,  but  a gov- 
ernment, rightly  or  wrongly,  legally  or 
otherwise,  exercising  all  the  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  functions  of 
entire  and  regularly  erected  sovereignty. 

Before  attempting  to  give  the  narra- 
tive of  Michigan’s  troublous  nativity,  it 
will  be  well  to  glance  at  the  antecedent 
history  of  the  individual  colonies,  the 
Confederation  and  the  United  States  in 
the  relation  to  the  unsettled  and  unor- 
ganized territories  within  the  limits  of 
the  first  Federal  jurisdiction.  When 
the  early  English  and  French  settle- 
ments were  made  on  American  soil,  the 
all  important  needs  and  dangers  of  the 
struggling  young  communities  were  too 
near  at  hand,  too  pressing,  too  vitally 
important  to  present  prosperity  and  to 
the  preservation  of  colonial  existence, 


to  leave  either  time  or  energy  for  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  future  terri- 
torial disputes.  Land  was  almost  the 
only  element  of  prosperity  of  which 
there  was  no  lack.  It  lay  on  every 
hand,  untenanted  and  unsubdued. 
Once  let  the  undefined  title  of  the  In- 
dian be  extinguished,  and  land  was 
almost  free  to  any  man  who  Owned  an 
ax  and  had  muscle  and  industry  to 
wield  it.  Men,  money  and  the  articles 
of  every  day  need,  in  the  new  settle- 
ments, had  a value  so  far  beyond  the 
price  of  acres  that  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  boundaries  ill  settled  and  titles  pre- 
precarious ; men  more  ready  to  sur- 
render a claim  and  establish  a new  one 
than  to  enter  a doubtful  and  certainly 
unprofitable  contest ; colonies  more  de- 
voted to  securing  and  developing  what 
was  surely  theirs,  than  to  extending  or 
even  defining  their  borders. 

Those  were  rare  old  days,  when  kings, 
at  St.  James,  repaid  an  intrigue  with  a 
half  dozen  counties,  and  at  Versailles  a 
witty  epigram  was  the  price  of  a prov- 
ince ; rare  old  days,  indeed,  when  Lord 
Fairfax  held  by  free  patent  from  the 
crown  “ all  the  lands  between  the  Ra- 
pahannock  and  Potomac  rivers,”  and 
when  an  earlier  favorite  was  gravely 
endowed  with  a tract  defined  by  a sea 
line  of  ten  miles  in  North  Carolina, 
“ extending  westward  to  the  limits  of 
North  America.” 
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The  English  settled  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  asserted  a preemptive  right 
to  the  breadth  of  the  unexplored  conti- 
nent, from  Florida  to  the  Canadas.  The 
French  settled  Canada,  explored  the 
lakes,  descended  the  Mississippi  and 
filed  their  caveat  to  all  the  territory 
draining  into  the  great  lakes  or  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  affluents.  Yet  so  appar- 
ently boundless,  so  little  known  was  the 
new  continent  that,  from  Jamestown  in 
1607  and  Quebec  in  1608,  until  well 
toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  danger  lurking  in  these  con- 
flicting claims  had  not  proved  ground 
of  quarrel  between  two  powers  which 
held  each  other  in  such  esteem  that  a 
less  provocation  has  served  them  as  pre- 
text for  more  than  one  bloody  war. 

The  treaty  of  1760,  by  which  was  ex- 
tinguished the  French  claim  to  Canada 
and  that  portion  of  the  present  United 
States  north  of  Louisiana,  left  the  col- 
onies without  substantial  claim  or  re- 
sponsibility beyond  their  own  limits. 
They  were  colonies,  not  nations.  Eng- 
land fostered  them  and  profited  by  them; 
but  she  was  the  landlord,  they  were  the 
tenants.  They  existed,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  day,  by  her  sufferance. 
Hers  was  the  eminent  domain  within 
their  borders  and,  beyond,  from  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
she  held  subject  to  the  claims  of  France, 
not  only  the  sovereign  right,  but  the 
direct  title  to  the  soil. 

Colonies  had  no  treaty-working  power 
except  with  the  aborigines,  and  this 
existed  only  from  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  Having  no  treaty-making  power, 
holding  under  the  eminent  right  of  Eng- 


land, it  necessarily  follows  that  they 
had  no  power  of  acquiring  and  holding 
new  territory  except  under  special  grant 
and  authority  of  England,  such  as  was 
given  to  the  Virginia  company,  in  the 
form  of  special  trading  privileges,  akin 
to  those  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company. 
The  mere  occupation,  survey  and  re- 
duction of  territory  could  not  establish 
political  control  on  the  part  of  a colony, 
as  it  might  were  that  colony,  instead,  a 
sovereign  state. 

All  this  may  seem  somewhat  inconse- 
quent, but  it  bears  a vital  relation  to  the 
claims  made  after  the  Revolution  by 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Virginia  and 
other  colonies,  to  sovereignty  beyond 
the  Alleghanies. 

It  should  be  held  clearly  in  mind  that 
the  American  colonies  had  originally  no 
possible  association.  They  were  as  in- 
dependent of  each  other  as  are  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada  today,  the  only  cir- 
culation between  them,  was  through 
England — the  heart — to  the  various  ar- 
teries from  Georgia  to  Massachusetts. 
If,  then,  we  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  il- 
lustration, that  England  had  voluntarily 
abandoned  her  American  possessions  in 
1760,  the  local  status  quo  being  pre- 
served, we  should  have  had  a number 
of  independent  and  probably  antago- 
nistic governments,  eagerly  pushing  their 
claims  to  territorial  extension,  and  prob- 
ably entangled  with  foreign  alliances, 
which  would  have  changed  the  whole 
complexion  of  the  future.  English  pro- 
tection preserved  the  great  heart  of  the 
continent  for  Americans,  and  English 
short-sightedness  produced  a union  in 
which  was  the  only  possibility  of  per- 
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petuating  the  title  of  Americans  to  the 
great  central  valley. 

The  treaty  of  Paris,  negotiated  with 
the  United  States  of  America,  relin- 
quished the  territorial  rights  of  England, 
within  certain  boundaries,  to  this  new 
but  perfectly  recognized  and  independ- 
ent government.  The  former  colonies, 
as  such,  had  first  voluntarily  surren- 
dered all  claim  to  independent  power, 
beyond  their  own  limits,  by  becoming 
parties  to  the  various  acts  of  the  con- 
federation, and  these  had  ceased  to  be 
by  the  event  of  war.  They  existed 
thereafter  only  as  states  of  a voluntaiy 
union,  which  union  had,  by  their  own 
consent,  succeeded  to  the  territorial 
rights  of  Great  Britain,  and  hence 
seems  clearly  to  have  held  exclusive 
control  over  all  territory  not  organized 
and  included  within  existing  states. 

Had  the  question  of  territorial  or- 
ganization come  to  the  surface  later, 
during  the  power  of  the  Federalists, 
while  Hamilton  and  his  confreres  were 
in  the  ascendant,  it  is  far  from  likely 
that  the  claims  of  the  various  states, 
founded  upon  acts  done  during  the  col- 
onial period,  would  have  received  the 
attention  given  them.  Virginia,  Con- 
necticut and  New  York  were  most 
prominent  in  demanding  distinct  terri- 
torial extension,  while  other  states,  as, 
for  example,  Delaware,  insisted  that  the 
public  domain  should  be  held  as  a trust 
for  the  public  benefit,  in  which  all  states 
should  equally  participate.  Jefferson 
was  prominent  in  solving  this  problem 
— a man  almost  morbidly  opposed  to 
anything  savoring  of  centralization. 
Had  he  desired  to  firmly  establish  a 


principle,  rather  than  simply  to  reach 
an  accommodation,  he  might  have 
justly  held  that  the  claims  of  the  states 
founded  upon  incidents  of  their  colonial 
status,  could  have  had  no  force  at  the  time 
of  their  inception,  except  as  subject  to 
the  approval  of  England,  then  holding 
undoubted  sovereignty  ; that  England’s 
rights  had  passed  to  the  United  States, 
and  hence  the  claims  in  question  must 
still  be  subordinate  to  the  same  sover- 
eignty, administered  by  new  hands.  He 
might  have  claimed,  too,  that  the  col- 
onies had  ceased  to  exist,  dying,  as  it 
were,  without  testament  or  issue,  and 
that  their  rights  had  passed  to  the 
United  States  as  sovereign.  He  might, 
best  of  all,  have  quoted  the  Compact  of 
Confederation  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  assented  to  by  all,  which 
left  no  doubt  of  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Federal  government,  save  within 
the  established  limits  of  the  states. 

Had  Jefferson  and  his  associates  un- 
wisely guided  their  action  by  an  exact 
measure  of  the  validity  of  the  various 
claims  advanced,  they  would  have 
aroused  much  bitterness  and  jealously 
and  would  perhaps  have  involved  the 
young  republic  in  complications  that  it 
was  ill  prepared  to  face.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  had  limited  the  au- 
thority of  the  national  government  by 
the  words  of  express  enactment,  they 
would  have  hesitated  to  assume  the 
authority  they  did.  As  it  was,  however, 
they  were  too  liberally  and  broadly 
statesmen  to  do  either.  They  held  the 
fundamental  truth  that  a government 
must  be  supposed  to  hold  the  powers 
necessary  to  the  administration  of  its 
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trusts,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
reasonable  concessions,  not  inconsist- 
ent with  utterly  essential  prerogatives 
of  the  United  States,  are  safer  than 
stringent  insistence  upon  lesser  rights. 
They  held  that  a large  unassigned  and 
unclaimed  territory  was  admittedly 
under  Federal  control ; that  control 
implies  responsibility,  and  that  respon- 
sibility cannot  be  divorced  from  au- 
thority* 

Beginning,  then,  with  1784,  Jefferson’s 
hand  was  constantly  seen  in  the  succes- 
sive efforts  to  organize  the  Northwest 
Territory.  During  that  year  he  intro- 
duced in  congress  an  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  that  territory,  which  em- 
bodied the  exclusion  of  slavery  within 
its  limits,  in  words  so  clearly  approxi- 
mating those  of  the  final  ordinance, 
which  became  a law  in  1787,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  his  influence  was  directly 
felt  in  the  adoption  of  the  latter  meas- 
ure. The  final  act  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Nathan  Dane,  but  there  is 
little  question  that  its  formulation,  like 
that  of  the  bills  of  rights  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  called  into  play 
th.e  best  wisdom  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country.* 

After  many  complications,  repeated 
claims  and  important  concessions,  the 
ordinance  was  adopted  July  13,  1787. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  came  into 
being,  and  on  the  fifth  of  the  following 
month  the  officers  of  the  new  territory 
were  duly  elected.  A portion,  and  the 
most  essential  portion  of  this  ordinance 

*The  ordinance  of  1787  is  discussed  at  length  in  Volume 
I of  the  Magazine  of  Western  History,  pp.  49-61. 


was  called  a compact — and  so  it  was,  so 
far  as  the  confederation  and  the  indi 
vidual  state  were  concerned — but  the 
persons  who  had  made  a settlement  in 
the  new  territory  previous  to  its  adoption 
were  not  consequently  parties  to  it,  and 
only  became  such  when  they  first  vol- 
untarily exercised  the  rights  and  ac- 
cepted the  privileges  it  conveyed.  From 
that  time,  postdating  the  seventeenth 
day  of  September,  1787,  they  became 
fully  committed  not  only  to  its  provis- 
ions but  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  adopted  on  the  latter  day. 
This  ordinance — secured  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  concessions  like  those  of  the  Western 
Reserve  to  Connecticut  and  the  military 
reservation  of  Ohio  to  Virginia,  involv- 
ing a simple  title  to  the  lands,  not  at 
all  a sovereignty — was  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  far-sighted  provisions  of  a 
time  when  wisdom  and  foresight  seemed 
to  have  been  especially  granted  to  public 
men.  It  gave  to  citizens  of  the  new 
territory  all  the  rights,  privileges  and 
immunities  for  which  the  old  had  fought, 
and,  in  addition,  provided  for  perpetual 
freedom  from  slavery,  under  whatever 
name  proposed. 

It  has  since  received  from  all  thought- 
ful students  of  history  unmeasured 
praise  as  a masterpiece  of  wise  and  just 
statecraft,  and  still  more  highly  may  it 
be  regarded  for  its  extensive  value  as 
forever  placing  a limit  to  the  ambition 
of  existing  states,  disposing,  once  and 
for  all,  of  disputes  that  might  have  meant 
disruption  to  the  Union,  and  fixing  be- 
yond revocation  the  authority  of  the 
central  government  in  all  matters  not 
relating  to  the  economy  of  the  states. 
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The  discussion  we  have  in  hand,  how- 
ever, involves  but  one  portion  of  the 
ordinance,  namely,  article  five  of  the 
compact,  so-called.  That  article  is  as 
follows  : 

There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  five  states  ; and  the 
boundaries  of  the  states,  as  soon  as  Virginia  shall 
alter  her  act  of  cession  and  consent  to  the  same, 
shall  be  fixed  and  established  as  follows,  to-wit  : The 
western  state  in  said  territory  shall  be  bounded  by 
the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash  rivers  ; 
a direct  line  drawn  from  the  Wabash  and  Port  Vin- 
cent’s due  north  to  the  territorial  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  ; and  by  the  said  terri- 
torial line  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Mississippi. 
The  middle  state  shall  be  bounded  by  the  said  direct 
line,  the  Wabash  from  Port  Vincent’s  to  the  Ohio, 
by  the  Ohio,  by  a direct  line  drawn  due  north  from 
the  mouth  of  the  great  Miami  to  the  said  territorial 
line,  and  by  the  said  territorial  line.  The  eastern  state 
shall  be  bounded  by  the  last  mentioned  direct  line, 
the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  the  said  territorial  line  ; 
provided,  however,  and  it  is  further  understood  and 
declared,  that  the  boundaries  of  these  three  states 
shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be  altered  that,  if  congress 
shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they  shall  have  au- 
thority to  form  one  or  two  states  in  that  part  of  the 
territory  which  lies  north  of  an  east  and  west  line, 
drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. And  whenever  any  of  the  said  states  shall 
have  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants  therein,  such 
state  shall  be  admitted  by  its  delegates  into  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  states,  in  all  respects  whatever,  and  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  form  a permanent  constitution  and 
state  government ; provided  the  constitution  and 
government  so  formed  shall  be  republican,  and  in 
conformity  to  the  principles  contained  in  these  ar- 
ticles ; and,  so  far  as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the 
general  interest  of  the  confederacy,  such  admission 
shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period  and  when  there 
may  be  a less  number  free  inhabitants  in  the  state 
than  sixty  thousand. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  section 
above  quoted  guaranteed  to  the  state, 
possibly  to  grow  into  being  where  Michi- 
gan now  exists,  two  rights — first,  that  its 
southern  boundary  should  be  fixed  by 


an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  second , that  whenever  the  population 
of  the  state  (sic)*  shall  exceed  sixty 
thousand  free  persons,  or  sooner  if  con- 
sistent, the  said  territory  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  a full  membership  of  the  con- 
federacy. Unfortunately  this  compact 
was  what  the  law  designates  as  a 7iudum 
pactum.  It  was  also  executed  by  per- 
sons foreign  to  its  most  direct  interest. 
N o legal  means  were  given  for  its  enforce- 
ment and  no  remedy  for  its  breach. 
All  depended  upon  the  will  of  congress, 
which  cannot  be  coerced. 

The  vast  region  which  acquired  a 
political  existence  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  was  almost  without  white  popula- 
tion and  quite  without  civil  law.  Its 
total  number  of  white  inhabitants  was 
less  than  five  thousand.  The  right  of 
the  strongest,  held  in  check  by  the  rude 
sense  of  natural  justice,  common  in 
frontier  communities,  was  the  only  force 
recognized  beyond  the  immediate  re- 
gions about  the  military  establishments, 
and  wandering  hunters,  trappers  and 
traders  were  the  only  whites  beyond  the 
protection  of  these  posts. 

The  garrisons,  some  of  French  and 
some  of  English  origin,  many  of  them 
having  been  held  by  both  powers  in 
turn,  had  attracted  small  and  motely 
communities,  quite  as  much  in  need  of 
military  restraint  as  military  protection. 

The  dregs  and  offscourings  of  the 
westward  movement,  mere  adventurers, 
without  courage,  capital  or  industry, 
gravitated  to  them,  at  places  where 

* The  ambiguous  use  of  this  word  will  be  readily 
noted. 
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Indians  and  honest  settlers  might  be 
swindled  without  danger  of  reprisal, 
and  where  the  deadly  and  mysterious 
liquors  used  in  the  border  trade  could 
always  be  had.  Honest  and  well-mean- 
ing people  there  were  at  the  post,  but 
not  in  numbers  to  create  or  sustain  a 
high  morale,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  part  of  the  newly  organized 
territory  had  more  need  of  restraining 
and  directing  wisdom  than  had  the  set- 
tlements in  what  is  now  Michigan. 
Founded  under  the  decisive  authority 
of  the  early  missionaries  of  the  church, 
and  restrained  by  military  force,  these 
influences  had  been  interrupted  by  suc- 
cessive wars  and  successive  changes  of 
control,  until  the  people  had  fallen  into 
most  lamentable  immorality.  Drunk- 
enness, unchastity,  thievery  and  all  at- 
tendant evils  had  reached  a point  that 
almost  discouraged  the  efforts  of  the 
church  and  drew  from  Father  Gabriel 
Richard,  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  mis- 
sionaries, a vivid  and  scathing  descrip- 
tion, well  worth  the  reading,  as  evidence 
of  the  enormous  difficulty  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  civil  order  and  morality.* 
The  tremendous  distances,  the  scat- 
tered and  incongruous  population,  the 
dangers  from  Indian  uprising,  all  de- 
manded a strong  man  as  governor,  and 
made  the  appointment  of  a nonresident 
excusable  if  not  necessary.  But  the 
selection  of  such  an  outsider  was  per- 
mitted to  establish  a precedent  which 
has  done  infinite  harm,  by  making  the 
territories  — after  time  and  increased 
population  have  established  their  unity, 
attracted  settlers  of  ample  capacity  and 

* See  Cooley’s  Michigan,  pp.  141-145. 


laid  the  foundation  of  great  local  inter- 
ests— asylums  for  political  incompetents 
or  political  cormorants,  where  party 
obligations  can  be  cheaply  paid  and 
foundered  political  hacks  turned  out  for 
free  pasturage. 

The  appointment  of  General  St.  Clair 
to  be  the  first  governor  of  the  North- 
west Territory  has  never  been  criticised, 
but  the  continuance  of  the  custom  after 
Michigan  had  become  a territory  in  fact 
and  a state  by  organization,  until  it  had 
a population  of  nearly  ninety  thousand 
free  citizens,  was  an  insult  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  community,  a detriment  to 
its  advancement,  and,  be  it  added,  very 
nearly  proved  disastrous  to  the  last 
territorial  appointee,  who  suffered  him- 
self to  be  laughed  out  of  Michigan,  thus, 
perhaps,  averting  stronger  and  more 
unfortunate  measures. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  the  year  1799 
measures  were  set  on  foot  by  which  the 
Northwest  Territory  was  divided  by  a 
line  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kentucky  river  to  Fort  Recovery,  and 
thence  due  north  to  the  Canadian  bor- 
der. All  that  portion  of  the  original 
territorial  area  west  of  this  line  received 
the  name  of  Indiana  territory,  while  that 
east  thereof  was  set  off  to  Ohio,  though 
we  find  Burnet,  in  his  ‘ Notes  on  the 
Northwest  Territory,’  constantly  refer- 
ring to  it  as  the  eastern  district  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  up  to  the  time  of 
its  erection  into  a state.  Perhaps  he 
adopts  this  method  to  avoid  confusion 
of  its  state  and  territorial  existence,  for 
it  became  a territory,  under  the  name 
of  Ohio,  in  1800. 

The  establishment  of  this  boundary 
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line  bisected  the  lower  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  by  a line  almost  touching 
Mackinac  island,  and  seems  to  have 
assumed  that  the  territory  was  to  be 
divided  into  three  rather  than  five  states 
— an  assumption  that  led  to  years  of 
misunderstanding  and  very  nearly  in- 
volved the  shedding  of  blood.  It  had 
been  preceded  by  the  division  of  the 
united  Northwest  Territory  into  coun- 
ties, and,  in  pursuance  of  this  division, 
Winthrop  Sargent,  acting  governor,  had, 
on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  1796,  set 
apart  the  new  county  of  Wayne.  Its 
boundaries  extended  from  the  Cuyahoga 
river  westward,  about  to  the  dividing 
line  now  existing  between  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  and  thence  northward  to  the 
national  boundary  line,  including  all  the 
subsequent  territory  of  Michigan,  as 
well  as  parts  of  the  present  states  of 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  Detroit  was  made 
its  county-seat,  and  it  is  from  this  enor- 
mous area  that  Michigan’s  present 
county  of  Wayne  has,  by  gradual  clip- 
ping and  paring,  descended.  By  the 
division  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  Wayne 
county  was  divided  as  well,  but  its  east- 
ern portion  remained  for  the  time  a 
county  of  the  territory  of  Ohio. 

Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
territorial  legislature  of  Ohio,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1802,  a census  was  taken,  which 
showed  a population  of  45,028,  and  ap- 
plication was  made  to  congress  for  the 
passage  of  a law  authorizing  that  a con- 
vention of  the  inhabitants  be  called  to 
form  a constitution,  preparatory  to  the 
establishment  of  a state  government. 
This  action  was  taken  not  by  act  of  the 
legislature  or  by  any  official  authority, 


but  by  a mere  petition ; and  the  subse- 
quent steps  to  the  completion  of  the 
state  government  and  its  full  admission 
were  far  from  having  the  authority  of 
the  sanction  of  a majority. 

Upon  the  petition  presented,  congress 
adopted  an  act  authorizing  the  calling 
of  the  convention  desired,  upon  the 
conditions,  among  others  that  do  not 
affect  us,  that  the  much  disputed  line 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Michigan  drawn  due  east,  should  be 
accepted  as  its  northern  boundary,  and 
that  congress  should  be  at  liberty  to 
establish  a territorial  government  north 
of  that  line  whenever  it  thought  proper. 

This  was  a sore  blow  to  Ohio’s  ambi- 
tion, but  she  was  without  standing  in 
court,  even  had  it  been  possible  to  en- 
force the  terms  of  the  compact  of  1787, 
for  her  population  lacked  a quarter  of 
the  sixty  thousand  set  as  the  minimum 
limit  at  which  admission  to  stateship 
could  be  demanded  as  a matter  of  right. 
The  enabling  act  was  passed  by  con- 
gress April  30,  1802,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing its  unwelcome  conditions,  a consti- 
tutional convention  was  duly  called  to 
meet  at  Chillicothe,  November  1 of  the 
same  year.  In  this  convention  Wayne 
county  was  given  no  voice — a significant 
fact,  when  it  is  considered  that  her  pop- 
ulation had  been  included  in  the  census 
upon  the  basis  of  which  application  was 
made  and  that  Ohio  so  strenuously  in- 
sisted upon  jurisdiction  of  the  territory 
within  her  limits. 

The  meeting  of  the  convention  was  a 
stormy  one.  There  was  strong  oppo- 
sition to  accepting  terms  as  to  territory 
or  any  of  the  other  matters  prescribed  in 
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the  act.  Many  delegates  urged  a delay 
of  two  years,  by  which  time  the  popu- 
lation of  the  territory  must  reach  sixty 
thousand  and  admission  could  be  de- 
manded. The  constant  recurrence  of 
this  idea  tempts  one  to  believe  that  these 
statesmen  held  the  notion,  that  congress 
can  be  coerced  by  writ  of  mandamus . 
During  the  progress  of  the  debate  upon 
the  boundary,  and  when  it  had  almost 
been  determined  to  swallow  the  bitter 
dose,  a person  present,  who  had  traveled 
as  hunter  through  the  northern  wilds, 
informed  the  convention  that  the  popular 
idea  as  to  the  relation  of  Lakes  Michi- 
gan and  Erie  was  quite  wrong ; that  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  is 
so  far  south  that  a line  produced  there- 
from due  east,  will  reach  Lake  Erie  at  a 
point  far  south  of  the  Maumee,  leaving 
Toledo  and  its  fine  harbor  in  Michigan. 
The  most  scientific  were  not  at  that  time 
very  exact  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  Michigan,  and  many  per- 
sons in  the  convention  had  hoped,  if  they 
had  not  believed,  that  the  vexatious  line 
would  not  fall  south  of  the  River  Raisin ; 
few  feared  for  Toledo,  hence  the  hunter’s 
announement  came  'with  quite  sensa- 
tional effect.  It  threatened  for  a time 
to  defeat  the  end  of  the  convention,  but 
the  difficulty  was  finally  glossed  over  by 
accepting  the  prescribed  boundary  if 
the  easterly  limit  thereof  should  not  fall 
south  of  the  northern  cape  of  the  Mau- 
mee, otherwise  that  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Ohio  should  be  a line  drawn  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan 
to  such  northern  cape  of  the  Maumee. 
After  this  the  constitution  was  adopted 


and,  with  due  process  of  organization, 
Ohio  became  a state. 

Upon  the  narrow  basis  of  this  excep- 
tion, adopted  purely  ex  parte , ratification 
of  which  was  afterward  repeatedly  re- 
fused by  congress  upon  this  exception, 
coupled  with  the  mere  fact  that  its  sena- 
tors and  representatives  were  permitted 
to  take  their  seat  sunder  the  organization 
then  made,  Ohio,  for  twenty-five  long 
years  pressed  her  claim  to  the  disputed 
strip,  and  finally,  always  beaten  upon  the 
merits,  won  her  point  by  a not  over 
creditable  compromise. 

The  enforced  surrender  of  the  cov- 
eted country  beyond  this  line  created 
great  dissatisfaction,  and  no  one  seemed 
to  feel  more  bitterly  on  the  subject  than 
Burnet,  the  able  author  above  quoted, 
who  was  a member  of  the  first  territorial 
council  of  Ohio  and  for  many  years 
identified  with  her  political  affairs.* 

It  is  impossible,  within  these  limits, 
to  go  at  large  into  the  arguments  upon 
either  side  of  this  question,  and  it  is 
superfluous  as  well,  for  the  reason  that 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
Ohio,  under  the  necessary  permission 
of  congress,  and  upon  conditions  which 
that  congress  prescribed  and  never 
modified,  operated  as  a waiver  of  the 
antecedent  rights,  if  any,  which  Ohio 
had,  beyond  the  limits  then  fixed.  It 

* Those  interested  in  reading  more  extendedly  of 
the  legal  and  constitutional  aspect  of  this  dispute, 
cannot  do  better  than  to  consult  'Burnet’s  Notes  op 
the  Northwest  Territory’  for  a strong  statement  of 
Ohio’s  position  and  follow  it  by  reading  the  able 
and  judicial  treatment  given  Michigan’s  side  of  the 
case  by  the  Hon.  J.  V.  Campbell,  in  his  'Outlines 
of  the  Political  History  of  Michigan.’ 
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may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  say  that 
Burnet  founds  his  protest  upon  a con- 
struction of  the  compact  of  1787,  from 
which  he  deduces  that  congress  had  no 
power  to  create  new  territories  within 
the  original  Northwest  Territory.  That 
the  limits  of  three  original  states  being 
expressly  fixed,  the  new  states  north 
thereof  could  only  be  erected  when  they 
should  have,  respectively,  within  their 
areas,  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants. 
He  says,  referring  to  the  reservation  on 
the  part  of  congress  of  the  right  to 
create  a territorial  government  north  of 
the  often  described  line,  “ the  ordin- 
ance declared,  in  express  terms,  that  that 
territory  should  remain  a part  of  the 
state  formed  on  the  south  of  it  till  its 
inhabitants  amounted  to  sixty  thousand, 
which  was  not  the  case  until  the  year 
1835,  when  she  formed  a state  constitu- 
tion and  was  admitted  into  the  union 
(sic).” 

It  seems  to  a disinterested  reader  that 
the  section  referred  to  (before  quoted  in 
this  paper)  does  not  so  declare  or  pro- 
vide. The  only  respect  in  which  the 
states  south  of  the  line  stand  differently 
from  those  north  of  it,  is  that  their 
limits  are  fixed  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  there  be  but  three  states,  while  the 
power  is  expressly  reserved  to  congress 
to  so  far  alter  the  limits  of  the  three 
hypothetically  bounded  states,  as  to 
permit  of  erecting  two  others.  Nobody 
can  question  the  right  of  congress,  had 
it  been  “ deemed  advisable  ” to  admit 
Michigan  as  a state  with  her  scanty 
population  of  1788.  Would  the  rest 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  have  “ re- 
mained a part  of  that  state  ” in  such  a 


case  ? Again,  if  Burnet  denied  the 
rights  of  congress  to  create  a new  terri- 
tory, would  he  have  admitted  its  power, 
had  a part  of  Michigan  remained  a part 
of  Ohio  for  twenty-five  years,  with  an- 
other part  attached  to  Indiana,  then  to 
sever  two  sovereign  states  and  erect  a 
new  one  from  the  disjointed  alien 
fragments  ? 

Deserting  his  main  argument,  Burnet 
goes  into  the  intent  of  the  framers  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787  and  says  that,  at 
that  time,  the  maps  extant  represented 
the  southern  point  of  Lake  Michigan  as 
far  to  the  northward  of  the  point  it 
really  occupies.  “ On  the  map  of  the 
department  of  state,  which  was  before 
the  committee  of  congress  which  framed 
the  ordinance,”  he  adds,  “ the  southern 
boundary  of  the  lake  was  laid  down  as 
being  near  forty-two  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, and  there  was  a pencil  line  pass- 
ing through  the  southern  bend  of  the 
lake  to  the  Canadian  line,  which  inter- 
sected the  strait  between  the  River 
Raisin  and  the  town  of  Detroit.  When 
congress  was  in  session  in  1802,  the  old 
maps  were  supposed  to  be  correct.” 
He  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  ordin- 
ance should  be  interpreted  by  the  light 
of  this  old  map,  as  a court  of  equity 
would  interpret  a deed  with  a map  an- 
nexed. Judge  Campbell  disposes  very 
clearly  of  this  argument,  both  as  to  its 
assumptions  of  fact  and  applications  of 
law. 

Burnet  expresses  the  belief  that  the 
people  of  Michigan,  or  a large  portion 
of  them,  would  have  preferred  to  remain 
attached  to  Ohio  until  they  reached  a 
population  of  sixty  thousand,  and  at- 
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tributes  the  opposition  of  congress  to  a 
desire  of  the  administration  to  secure  in 
Ohio  a state  friendly  to  itself,  and 
to  its  fear  that  Michigan,  which  had 
been  warmly  attached  to  the  preceding 
regime,  would,  if  amalgamated  with 
Ohio,  either  prevent  the  erection  of  that 
territory  into  a state,  or,  failing  in  this, 
turn  the  scale  of  politics  toward  the 
opposition.  This  reads  very  much  like 
an  ex  post  facto  theory,  made  to  fit  an 
unwelcome  circumstance. 

Michigan  did  not  long  remain  an  ap- 
pendage of  Indiana,  being  set  off  as  a 
separate  territory  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June,  1805.  She  was  bounded  south 
by  the  line  which  need  not  be  again  de- 
scribed, west  by  a line  drawn  through 
the  center  of  Lake  Michigan  from  its 
southern  to  its  northern  extremity, 
thence  due  north  to  the  Canadian  line, 
and  by  the  Canadian  line  to  completion. 
It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper  to  give  any  connected  account 
of  the  territorial  history  of  Michigan, 
indeed  such  an  indulgence  would  be 
foreign  to  the  aim  of  the  author,  and, 
with  brief  reference  to  a few  material 
matters,  we  must  pass  to  the  severe 
labors  of  Michigan,  the  territory,  when 
brought  to  bed  with  Michigan  the  state. 

A survey  of  the  northern  line  of  Ohio, 
“ in  accordance  with  the  law  allowing 
that  state  to  frame  its  constitution,” 
was  ordered  by  congress  in  the  year 
1812,  but  by  reason  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  was  not  carried  into 
effect  until  1818.  Then  the  boundary 
was  officially  established,  and  included 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Toledo  with  its 
harbor  in  Michigan.  Indiana  and  Illi- 


nois were  admitted  as  states,  the  former 
with  a northern  boundary  ten  miles  north 
of  the  first  line,  the  latter,  still  worse, 
extending  to  forty-two  degrees  thirty 
minutes  north  latitude.  Both  bound- 
aries were  unjust  and  indefensible,  but 
Michigan  had  neither  a press  nor  a 
congressional  representation  to  defend 
her.  Both  these  wrongs  were,  with  a 
trespasser’s  logic,  later  used  to  excuse 
the  further  wrong  of  Ohio. 

In  1825,  with  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  canal,  Michigan’s  prosperity  began. 
She  was  too  busy  to  quarrel.  Shipping 
crowded  her  harbors ; immigrants,  of 
the  best  New  England  stamp,  came  in 
throngs.  She  began  to  grind  her  wheat 
and  ship  flour  to  the  east.  Cass,  when 
Jackson  came  to  the  Presidency,  was 
called  into  his  cabinet,  and  Jackson 
began  to  apply  to  Michigan,  as  else- 
where, the  fruits  of  Marcy’s  diabolical 
utterance.  Michigan  paid  his  political 
debts  or  her  share  of  them.  John  T. 
Mason  of  Pennsylvania,  a man  utterly 
ignorant  of  Michigan’s  needs,  was  made 
secretary  of  the  territory,  while  the  ap- 
pointment of  a governor  to  succeed 
Cass  was  delayed.  Mason  soon  resigned 
to  go  to  Mexico.  His  son,  Stevens  T. 
Mason,  was  made  his  successor,  and, 
during  the  time  preceding  the  appoint- 
ment of  a governor  and  during  the  fre- 
quent absences  of  that  officer  later, 
Mason,  a minor,  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  this  when  there  were  thirty- 
three  thousand  free  white  people  resi- 
dent in  the  territory  ! Michigan  did  not 
like  it  and  protested,  but  there  was  no 
recourse,  and  the  only  satisfaction  to  be 
gained  from  it  was  that  the  boy  gov- 
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ernor  proved  an  excellent  officer  and  a 
zealous  friend  to  Michigan.  Jackson 
did  not  even  leave  the  territory  its 
judges,  but  removed  William  Wood- 
bridge  and  his  able  associate,  to  make 
room  for  appointees  from  other  states. 

The  dissatisfaction  at  Jackson’s  cav- 
alier treatment  of  its  just  claims  to  con- 
sideration doubtless  caused  the  agita- 
tion for  admission  as  a state,  which  be- 
gan in  Michigan  during  the  year  1832. 
The  free  population  of  the  state  was 
then  more  than  fifty  thousand,  and  won- 
derfully increasing  day  by  day.  A pop- 
ular election  was  held  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  to  test  the  sentiment  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  result  was  largely  in  favor 
of  proceeding  with  the  movement.  Then 
came  twin  misfortunes — the  Black  Hawk 
war  and  the  cholera  epidemic — which 
held  the  matter  in  abeyance.  Jackson’s 
governor  died  of  cholera,  and  left  Ma- 
son to  act  in  his  place.  In  1834  Mich- 
igan was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  all 
the  territory  north  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  White  Earth  rivers  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  vast  addition 
was  understood  to  be  but  temporary,  for 
the  purpose  of  organization  and  imme- 
diate control.  The  population  of  the 
territory  proposed  to  be  included  within 
the  new  state  was,  in  that  year,  87,278. 

Early  in  1835,  congress  was  memori- 
alized to  set  off  the  western  territory, 
preparatory  to  organizing  the  new  state, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  of  April  of  the 
same  year  delegates  were  elected  to  a 
convention  to  frame  a constitution.  The 
convention  met  on  the  second  Monday 
of  May,  and,  after  due  deliberation, 
adopted  an  admirable  constitution,  en- 


tirely suited  to  the  needs  of  the  young 
community,  which,  when  submitted  to 
the  people  on  the  first  Monday  of  Octo- 
ber, was  almost  unanimously  ratified. 
On  the  same  day  an  election  was  held, 
resulting  in  the  choice  of  Stevens  T. 
Mason,  governor ; Edward  Mundy,  lieu- 
tenant-governor; judges,  members  of 
the  legislature,  etc.  On  the  first  Mon- 
day of  November  the  legislature  met 
and  adopted  as  a rule  for  the  election 
of  United  States  senators  that  the  two 
houses  should  first  vote  separately  and, 
in  case  of  failure  to  elect,  meet  for  joint 
ballot.  Proceeding  to  the  election  of 
senators,  Lucius  Lyon  and  John  Nor- 
vell  were  chosen,  the  former  upon  sepa- 
rate and  the  latter  upon  joint  ballot.  It 
was  also  determined  to  postpone  the  in- 
stitution of  state  courts  until  July,  1836, 
and  George  W.  Jones,  purposely  selected 
from  the  portion  of  the  territory  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  state,  was  elected  terri- 
torial governor. 

With  this  brief  outline  we  must  dis- 
miss the  organization  of  the  new  state 
and  turn  to  the  troubles  that  attended 
its  recognition  and  establishment.  These 
were  precipitated  by  Governor  Lucas  of 
Ohio,  who,  early  in  1835,  procured  leg- 
islation in  his  own  state,  providing  for 
the  taking  possession  of  the  disputed 
territory  and  the  selection  of  officers  to 
administer  its  affairs.  Whatever  had 
been  said  or  claimed,  Michigan  had 
been  up  to  this  time  in  peaceable  and 
unmenaced  possession  of  the  debatable 
ground  east  of  the  Indiana  line.  She 
had  formed  it  into  a township  known  as 
Port  Lawrence ; she  had  built  highways 
and  had  chartered  a railway  to  pass 
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through  it,  which  could  have  no  legal 
existence  independent  of  her  right. 

No  sooner,  then,  had  Ohio  made  this 
demonstration,  than  Michigan  retaliated 
in  its  legislature  by  an  act  passed  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1835,  imposing  heavy  penal- 
ties upon  anyone  who  should  accept  or 
hold  office  within  the  disputed  area, 
under  any  other  authority  than  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan. At  the  same  time  General  John 
W.  Brown,  commanding  the  militia  of 
Michigan,  was  ordered  to  expel  intrud- 
ers and  preserve  the  authority  of  the 
state.  This  he  did  with  exemplary 
vigor,  among  his  exploits  being  the  arrest 
of  a party  of  Ohio  surveyors.  The 
Ohio  legislature  at  once  ordered  out  its 
militia,  and  appropriated  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  “ preservation 
of  the  laws  of  the  state.”  For  this  Ohio 
was  warmly  rebuked  by  the  secretary 
of  state  at  Washington,  and  threatened 
with  the  power  of  the  United  States. 
The  matter  had  reached  such  a point 
that  the  President  was  obliged  to  take 
notice  of  it  and  he  referred  it  to  his  at- 
torney general.  The  latter,  Benjamin 
F.  Butler  of  New  York,  unhesitatingly 
reported  that  unless  congress  had  ex- 
pressly conceded  the  territory  to  Ohio, 
it  belonged  of  right  to  Michigan. 

So  far  as  the  right  and  wrong  of  the 
matter  is  concerned,  the  whole  dispute 
was  settled  at  this  point.  It  was  the 
clear  duty  of  the  President  to  support 
Michigan  and  put  her  in  possession  of 
her  rights  at  all  hazards,  but  his  inter- 
ests were  involved  on  the  other  side. 
Here  were  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio, 
three  active,  voting  states,  all  of  which 


had  infringed  or  sought  to  infringe  the 
same  right,  arrayed  against  a non-voting 
territory.  They  would  be  alienated 
should  he  decide  against  them  ; a pres- 
idential election  was  coming  on — so  he 
compromised  with  satan  and  sent  B.  C. 
Howard  and  Richard  Rush  as  “ peace 
commissioners.”  What  these  men  tried 
to  do  and  how  they  tried  to  do  it  is  a 
question  gravely  mooted  ; what  they  ac- 
complished was  simply  nothing. 

The  President  was  enraged  against 
Governor  Mason  for  his  connection 
with  the  state  government  and  his  zeal 
in  the  Toledo  war.  Recognizing  him 
only  as  secretary  and  acting  territorial 
governor,  he  appointed  John  S.  Horner 
of  Virginia  to  supersede  him,  instructing 
the  new  officer  to  ignore  the  state  organ- 
ization, its  officers  and  its  acts.  Hor- 
ner came  on  and  found  himself  ignored. 
He  pardoned  offenders  sentenced  by 
the  state  court,  but  they  still  remained 
in  durance.  He  attended  a meeting 
of  citizens  held  at  the  city  hall,  Detroit, 
July  12,  1835,  when  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  if  our  present  secretary  of  the  terri- 
tory should  find  it  beyond  his  control,  either  from 
the  nature  of  his  instructions,  his  feelings  of  tender- 
ness towards  those  who  have  for  a long  period  of 
time  set  at  defiance  as  well  the  laws  of  the  territory 
as  those  of  the  United  States,  or  any  feelings  of  del- 
icacy entertained  toward  the  executive  of  a neigh- 
boring state,  who  has  in  vain  endeavored  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  a portion  of  our  territory,  to 
enable  him  to  properly  carry  into  effect  the  existing 
laws  of  this  territory,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  resign 
the  duties  of  his  office  and  return  to  the  land  of  his 
nativity. 

The  secretary  only  waited  to  have  the 
windows  of  his  inn  broken  by  a mob, 
which  act  of  playful  hospitality  com- 
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pelled  him  to  pass  a night  on  the  floor, 
then  removed  to  the  western  territory, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  lived 
many  years  a useful  and  respected  citizen 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  last  campaign  of  the  “ Toledo 
War”  occurred  in  September,  1835. 
The  legislature  of  Ohio  framed  the 
county  of  Lucas,  with  Toledo  as  county 
seat  and  announced  a determination  to 
hold  court  at  that  city  on  the  seventh  of 
the  month  named,  at  the  same  time  or- 
dering levies  of  troops  to  protect  the 
judges.  Governor  Mason  ordered  out 
the  Michigan  forces-  and,  himself  ac- 
companying them,  took  possession  of 
the  city,  and,  while  it  was  alleged  that 
the  court  met  secretly  and  adjourned, 
prevented  any  open  session.  The  total 
casualties  of  these  military  operations 
were  the  cases  of  two  horses,  one  from 
each  side.  The  Michigan  horse  was 
paid  for  by  the  state  legislature  from 
sheer  weariness,  after  its  owner,  Louis 
E.  Bailey,  had  presented  the  claim 
annually  for  ten  sessions. 

The  President  now  decided  to  try 
different  tactics.  Election  was  coming 
on  and  it  was  imperatively  necessary  to 
patch  up  a peace.  Hence  congress  was 
induced  to  propose  that,  if  Michigan 
would  surrender  her  claim  to  the  mooted 
strip  of  country  she  should  have,  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  upper  peninsula,  as  she  now 
possesses  it.  At  the  direction  of  con- 
gress a convention  was  called  to  meet 
at  Ann  Arbor,  September  4,  1836,  to 
consider  the  proposal.  In  the  interval 
nothing  was  left  undone  to  secure  its 
approval.  The  interests  of  state  officers, 
the  ambition  of  members  elect  of  con- 


gress, private  greed,  public  pecuniary 
considerations,  all  were  harped  upon. 
The  people  were  assured  that,  if  not  ad- 
mitted before  January  1,  Michigan  would 
lose  her  large  share  in  the  distribution 
of  the  surplus  national  revenue  and  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands, 
yet  public  pride  was  aroused,  and  at  this 
meeting,  the  duly  authorized  and  repre- 
sentative one,  the  proposal  was  deci- 
sively disapproved. 

Not  contented  with  this  issue,  the 
Jackson  Democrats  set  on  foot  a move- 
ment within  their  own  ranks.  They 
passed  the  word  from  town  to  town  and, 
on  December  6,  1836,  organized  at  Ann 
Arbor  what  has  passed  into  history  as 
the  “ frost  bitten”  convention,  a body 
which,  to  quote  Judge  Cooley,  “had  no 
more  authority  than  any  party  caucus,” 
and  promptly  approved  the  compro- 
mise. Congress  lost  no  time.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  of  January,  1837,  the  action 
of  this  gathering  was  received  as  genuine, 
the  constitution  was  accepted,  the  acts 
of  the  state  government  were  ratified 
and  Michigan  was  admitted  to  the 
Union.  Truly,  in  the  words  of  Camp- 
bell, “A  nation  may  do  many  things 
lawfully  which  it  cannot  do  honestly.” 

By  referring  to  the  section  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  before  quoted,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  when  certain  conditions  prec- 
edent had  been  fulfilled,  a territory  should 
be,  and  sooner  might  be,  admitted  to  the 
Union.  It  is  also  provided  that  it  shall 
be  permitted  to  frame  a constitution; 
nor  is  this  provision  so  joined  with  the 
context  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  per- 
mission is  to  be  considered  a condition 
precedent.  Now,  Michigan,  like  Dakota, 
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framed  a constitution  and  elected  state 
officers  before  it  became,  by  the  act  of 
congress,  a state.  Unlike  Dakota,  it 
put  the  machinery  of  this  anomalous 
government  in  motion.  Its  judges  sat 
on  the  bench  and  administered  justice ; 
its  governor  administered  the  law ; it 
scoffed  at  and  refused  to  receive  a terri- 
torial governor  sent  from  the  capital  to 
administer  its  affairs  ; it  took  an  aggres- 
sive position  towards  Ohio  upon  the 
Toledo  matter,  and  forced  the  Federal 
administration  between  the  two  exceed- 
ingly sharp  horns  of  an  exceedingly 
serious  dilemma. 

The  acts  of  framing  a state  constitu- 
tion and  electing  state  officers,  on  the 
part  of  a territory  not  yet  admitted  as  a 
state,  might  pass  as  simply  ultra  vires  ; 
such  a performance  might  be  gone 
through  by  any  debating  society;  but 
when  these  officers  were  duly  installed 
in  the  execution  of  their  functions,  and 
had  actually  given  sanction  to  legisla- 
tive proceedings,  there  existed  an  overt 
act  which  some  too  liberal  persons  might 
construe  as  little  less  than  treason.  If 
the  Federal  government  felt  disposed  to 
literally  interpret  the  compact,  so  called, 
contained  in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  it 
must,  on  the  one  hand,  use  its  power  to 
prevent  Ohio  from  intruding  on  the  pos- 
sibly-to-be-erected  states  on  the  north 
of  the  prescribed  line,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  punish,  or  at  least  repress, 
the  presumption  which  had  erected  an 
actual  state  out  of  a possible  one. 

John  Quincy  Adams  admitted  that 
the  problem  was  one  of  the  most  vex- 
atious that  he  had  ever  been  called  upon 
to  meet,  and  the  administration,  wisely 


for  itself,  compromised  it,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  offsetting  the  unwarranted  as- 
sumption of  the  territory  of  Michigan 
against  the  encroachments  of  Ohio,  by 
adding  the  upper  peninsular  territory  to 
the  aspirant,  and  by  finally  accepting  the 
bastard  emissions  of  the  second  Ann 
Arbor  convention  as  authoritative,  and 
showing  us  the  anomaly  of  a state,  first 
constructed  by  the  popular  will  and 
against  official  precedent,  finally  admit- 
ted by  the  official  act  against  the  pop- 
ular desire.  Thus  Michigan  was  cre- 
ated, but  with  the  distinguishing  good 
nature  which  had  led  her  through  many 
annoyances,  she  accepted  the  result  and 
set  to  work  to  carve  her  future.  The 
loss  of  Toledo  and  her  birthright  in  the 
south  was  a severe  blow  to  her  at  the 
time.  The  almost  untouched  wilderness 
to  the  northwest  seemed  poor  recom- 
pense for  her  resignation.  Time,  how- 
ever, has  healed  these  wounds,  and 
shown  that  events  have  not  only  logic 
but  justice,  for  now,  while  the  lost  ter- 
ritory from  one  great  lake  to  the  other 
is,  for  the  most  part,  but  a strip  of  agri- 
cultural country  with  a mission  appa- 
rently fulfilled,  the  northern  peninsula 
of  Michigan  remains  as  a storehouse  of 
lumber  and  mineral  wealth  for  the  world. 
Its  great  waterway  leads  to  every  mar- 
ket, domestic  and  foreign ; railroads 
have  touched  at  a hundred  points  and 
reach  out  to  a hundred  more ; and, 
while  the  old  Michigan  and  the  lost 
Michigan  of  Ohio  enjoy  the  memories 
of  the  past  and  the  fruits  of  the  present, 
it  has  more  reason  than  any  other  region 
of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  reach  out  its  hands  confi- 
dently for  the  rewards  of  the  future. 

Walter  Buell. 
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According  to  American  ideas  every 
man,  and  woman  as  well,  is  born  a poli- 
tician. If  the  right  of  self-government 
is  inherent,  the  right  to  the  means  of 
that  government,  though  artificial,  is  a 
natural  right,  and  as  in  association  we 
cannot  govern  ourselves  without  govern- 
ing others,  government  among  Ameri- 
cans imposes  mutual  and  reciprocal 
rights  and  duties.  Under  a universal 
abstention  from  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  for  even  a short  period,  the  visible 
government  would  perish.  Any  neglect 
of  this  duty  by  the  better  class,  which 
seemingly  is  becoming  onerous  to  many 
of  it,  is  attended  by  grave  mischiefs  to 
the  public,  though  the  government  goes 
on  and  will,  however  derelict  they  may 
become.  There  is  nothing  men  so 
cheerfully  undertake  as  the  government 
of  their  fellows,  curious  as  that  may 
seem  to  the  thoughtful.  We  saw  Mr. 
Wade  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  but  advised  the  reader  there  was 
much  matter  to  take  account  of  before 
we  could  accompany  him  to  the  capital. 
Something  of  his  earlier  political  career, 
also  a rapid  sketch  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  great  slavery  contest,  down 
to  the  time  he  entered  upon  his  new 
duties.  These  labors  are  mainly  for  the 
younger  readers,  who  will  not  take  it 
amiss  if  I deliver  into  their  easy  appre- 


hension an  outline  of  what  led  to  one 
of  the  great  epochs  of  human  history. 
Many  who  witnessed  the  earlier  and  less 
important  incidents  of  it  may  care  to 
have  their  memories  revived,  perhaps 
corrected. 

If  a relation,  an  institution  common  to 
all  nations  and  tribes  of  men,  is  to  be 
classed  as  a natural  relation  or  institu- 
tion, then  is  slavery  of  that  class.  It 
is  a law  of  man’s  nature  that  he  can 
only  associate  with  men  and  brutes  by 
finding  a plane  where  they  can  associate 
in  common,  where,  while  he  influences, 
governs  them,  they  also  influence  him. 
If  he  elevates  them  they  reduce  him, 
and  the  more  there  is  in  common 
between  them,  the  greater  is  their  influ- 
ence on  him.  A horse  exercises  great 
influence  on  many  men,  a slave  on  many 
more,  hence  the  institution  of  slavery  is 
the  most  hurtful  of  all  influences  upon 
a people.  The  higher  forms  of  selfish- 
ness, which  lead  men  to  pursue  their 
own  highest  good,  would  induce  a peo- 
ple to  abolish  slavery,  eradicate  all 
forms  of  vice,  and  permit  the  fewest 
possible  of  a lower  class.  These  con- 
siderations are  too  broad  and  absolute 
for  more  than  mention.  They  range 
with  the  higher  morals. 

“ Slavery-,”  says  a late  English  writer,* 

* Dictionary  of  English  History-Slavery. 
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“ was  in  England  never  abolished  by  law, 
hence  Lord  Mansfield’s  decision  in  the 
Somerset  case  (1772)  was  without  legal 
foundation.”  This  is  a misstatement. 
Slavery  in  England,  at  that  time, was  with- 
out legal  foundation,  and  hence  Somer- 
set’s master  could  not  hold  him  there. 
At  common  law  men  could  not  be  held 
as  slaves  by  custom,  no  matter  how  uni- 
versal, or  long  continued.  Hence  slaves 
escaping  beyond  the  reach  of  the  statute 
which  made  them  such,  to  free  territory, 
were  free.  So  we  ordained  constitutions 
and  laws  for  their  return  to  slavery. 

The  law  of  the  Somerset  case  did  not 
reach  the  English  colonies.  Some  of 
these  were  taken  from  Spain,  notably 
Jamaica,  where  slavery  existed.  In 
others,  as  in  the  continental  colonies, 
slavery  was  planted  by  England  herself. 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  is  said,  made  the 
first  venture  in  this  commerce  in  1562 
bringing  a well  assorted  cargo  of  ne- 
groes and  prayer  books.  Curiously 
enough  negro  slavery  was  introduced 
into  Spanish  America  by  the  good  Span- 
ish priest,  the  sympathetic  Lascasas,  to 
save  the  more  tender  natives  from  ser- 
vitude, under  which  they  sunk.  The 
Portuguese  were  the  first  traders  in  ne- 
groes to  America,  in  which  all  the  west- 
ern maritime  nations  had  a share.  Eng- 
land finally  by  treaty  obtained  a monop- 
oly of  this  commerce  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  secured  by  “the  AssientoN 
Ten  years  after  the  Somerset  decision, 
Clarkson,  Zachary  Macaulay,  father  of 
Thomas  Babington,  and  Wilberforce, 
moved  against  the  slave  trade.  Pitt’s 
aid  was  secured  in  1792.  Effective  steps 
were  not  taken  till  1805  and  1806.  The 


heaviest  blow  was  dealt  in  1807.  In 
18 1 1 to  deal  in  slaves  was  made  felony, 
and  piracy  punished  capitally  in  1824. 

The  English  colonies  politically,  le- 
gally, morally  and  religiously,  were  a unit 
in  the  matter  of  negro  slavery.  Its  op- 
ponents few,  and  had  no  hearing.  Mas- 
sachusetts enslaved  Indians.  Down  to 
1776,  it  is  estimated  that  300,000  native 
Africans  had  been  imported  into  the 
Anglo-American  colonies.  The  census 
of  1790,  showed  the  number  of  slaves  to 
be  698,000.  In  1800,  the  slaves  had  in- 
creased to  within  a small  fraction  of 
900,000.  There  were  1,100,000  in  1810; 

1.538.000  in  1820;  in  1830,  2,000,000  ; in 
1840,  2,400,000.  They  had  increased 
to 3,200,000  in  1850;  in  i860  to  3,952,000, 
their  last  enumeration.  After  the  Revo- 
lution some  of  the  southern  states  abol- 
ished the  foreign  slave  trade,  while  it 
was  maintained  at  the  north.  Vermont 
was  the  first  to  abolish  slavery,  which 
she  did  in  1777.  Pennsylvania  by  grad- 
ual emancipation  in  1780,  of  her  slaves, 
64  remained  in  1840.  A judgment  of  the 
supreme  court  ended  the  institution  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1780.  Rhode  Island 
had  five  slaves  in  1840,  Connecticut  had 
17  at  that  date.  New  York,  which  had 

20.000  in  1799,  the  date  of  her  eman- 
cipation act,  freed  the  last  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  1827.  New  Jersey  also  pursued 
the  gradual  process  and  had  236  in  1850. 

The  Revolutionary  patriots  declared 
all  men  born  free,  and  tacitly  held  negroes 
not  men,  and  so  not  within  its  meaning 
and  spirit.  It  was  of  this  quite  universal 
sentiment  of  the  Revolutionary  period, 
that  Chief-justice  Taney,  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  truly  said:  “At  that 
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time  it  was  generally  held  that  negroes 
had  no  rights  that  white  men  were  bound 
to  respect.”* 

The  national  constitution  recognized 
slaves  under  the  euphuism  of  “ persons 
held  to  service  in  a state  under  the  laws 
thereof,”  and  pledged  the  states  to  their 
return  if  they  fled  from  it,  as  so  many 
did.f 

For  the  purpose  of  representation  in 
the  national  house  of  representatives, 
five  persons  thus  held  were  counted  as 
three,  and  congress  was  prohibited  from 
legislating  against  the  African  slave 
trade  for  twenty  years.  July  of  the 
year  of  the  production  of  this  national 
instrument  (signed  September  17)  saw 
the  promulgation  of  11  the  ordinance  of 
’87  ” (1787)  which  dedicated  the  great 
unknown  northwest  to  freedom. J 

So  stood  this  thing  of  slavery  when 
the  young  states  and  younger  nation, 
under  its  charter,  entered  upon  their 
interesting  career,  unconsciously  to  be 
wrought  upon  by  the  ever  active  unseen 
laws  of  evolution,  which  mould  politics, 

* Nothing  better  shows  the  spirit  of  the  slavery- 
contest,  when  that  unfortunate  case  was  decided  and 
since,  than  the  fact  that  this  sentiment,  excusable 
perhaps  in  1 776,  but  atrocious  in  1857,  attributed  by 
one  of  the  ables  t and  purest  of  American  judges  to 
the  men  of  the  preceding  century,  were  popularly 
accepted,  charged  upon  him,  as  his  sentiments,  his 
judgment  of  the  black  man’s  true  status,  on  the  day 
of  its  declaration.  The  old  man  died  with  this  im- 
putation strong  upon  his  name  and  memory,  and 
good  men  died  believing  it  true. 

+ It  was  estimated  that  at  least  thirty  thousand 
thus  held  reached  and  found  shelter  in  Canada 
alone,  where  no  fugitive  law  or  rendition  treaty 
could  exist. 

X The  authority  of  which  was  called  in  question 
in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  the  power  to  pass  it  by  con- 
gress. 


government,  morals,  and  religion,  as  all 
organic  and  inorganic  matter. 

At  that  time  slavery  was  no  way  sec- 
tional. Thoughtful  men  in  common 
everywhere  vaguely  regarded  it  as  evil, 
temporary  to  be  sure,  and  at  some  time 
in  some  way  to  be  made  rid  of.  We 
have  seen  the  northern  states  dispose 
of  it  for  themselves,  also  that  some  of 
the  southern  had  put  an  end  to  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  we  know  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  many  leading  south- 
ern men  favored  not  only  the  ordinance 
of  ’87,  but  emancipation  in  their  own 
states.  The  utter  incompatibility  of 
slavery  with  the  institutions  of  a free 
people,  resting  on  the  declared  equality 
of  men  by  birth,  so  shocking  to  our 
logical  sense  now,  was  not  then  appa- 
rent. Men  were  too  pressingly  engaged 
with  the  devouring  necessities  con- 
fronting them  on  every  hand,  to  study 
and  speculate  of  the  less  obvious  and 
seemingly  remote  dangers,  then  not 
deemed  possible.  There  was  a conti- 
nent to  subdue ; many  robust,  strong 
free  peoples  to  be  made  homogeneous, 
educated,  governed ; Indians  to  be  dealt 
with ; foreign  nations  to  be  treated  with, 
fought  with ; cities  to  be  built,  rivers  to 
be  navigated,  ways  to  be  opened,  com- 
merce to  be  created — a thousand  press- 
ing things  to  be  done.  Slavery  was  a 
seeming  means,  a help,  and  not  a bale. 
So  things  went  their  blind  unconscious 
ways,  as  they  always  do.  Slavery 
became  sectional.  Slaveholders  were 
homogeneous.  It  became  their  bond 
of  union.  Long  before  the  north  was 
aware  of  its  dominating  presence,  even 
at  the  south  it  had  consolidated  that 
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and  became  dictator.  The  great  par- 
ties at  the  north  were  compelled  to 
bid  against  each  other  for  its  aid.  The 
way  for  it  there  was  already  prepared. 
The  sentiment  of  the  north  was  pro- 
slavery— always  had  been.  Its  con- 
science slept,  had  never  been  developed 
toward  this  thing.  When  that  came  to 
life,  to  seeing,  and  assailed  slavery  on 
its  hitherto  most  indefensible  side,  it 
had  become  too  profitable  to  part  with, 
too  powerful  to  be  easily  overthrown. 
It  was  the  foundation  and  controlling 
element  of  southern  civilization  and 
industry.  It  needed  but  one  thing  more 
to  become  seemingly  invulnerable — to 
be  accepted  as  right  in  itself,  approved 
of  God,  sustained  by  the  Bible,  accepted 
of  his  prophets  and  the  patriarchs.  The 
greatest  work  of  slavery  propagandists 
was  in  fashioning  the  southern  con- 
science and  church  to  this  view.  En- 
meshed as  it  was  in  the  constitution, 
constituting  their  property,  their  life, 
hope,  memory  and  aspiration,  this  task 
was  feasible,  and  in  a few  years  effect- 
ively done.  Rapidly  and  certainly  with 
the  accomplishment  of  this  process,  the 
north  was  also  necessarily  consolidated. 
Its  morals,  it  conscience,  its  political 
necessities,  united  it.  Slavery,  itself  a 
state  of  chronic  war,  is  by  necessity 
aggresive,  bold  and  unscrupulous.  Its 
enemy  necessarily  the  north.  It  can 
live  only  by  plunder  and  outrage.  As 
long  as  the  north  aided  or  acquiesced  in 
its  aggressions  upon  other  people,  semi- 
peace ruled  the  sections ; when  it  felt 
compelled  to  plunder  the  north,  war 
was  inevitable,  and  the  more  so  as  each 


party  would  conscientiously  believe  it 
was  right. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  inci- 
dents, scenes  and  acts  of  the  opening  of 
the  great  drama,  are  to  be  mentioned. 

In  good  faith  to  their  national  under- 
taking, the  northern  states  passed  laws 
for  the  rendition  of  escaping  slaves. 
Slavery  has  been  declared  by  able  south- 
ern courts,  a state  of  chronic  war  by  the 
masters  upon  their  slaves — a not  modern 
doctrine,  and  thus  the  northern  people 
became  the  active  allies  of  the  masters  in 
their  war  upon  their  bondmen.  These 
state  laws  were  not  satisfactory  to  the 
south,  however,  and  in  less  than  four  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and 
seventeen  after  the  great  Declaration, 
congress  passed  the  first  fugitive  slave 
law — the  first  national  departure  from 
its  preamble  and  bill  of  rights.  This  was 
followed  sooner  or  later  in  many  of  the 
northern  states  by  laws  repressive  of 
the  rights  of  free  blacks,  glaringly  by 
the  state  of  Ohio,  the  first  blossom  of 
the  ordinance  of  ’87. 

Ere  the  passage  of  the  fugitive  law, 
the  Quakers  of  North  Carolina  emanci- 
pated their  slaves,  which  the  state  speed- 
ily reduced  again  to  servitude.  Slaves 
escaped  in  large  numbers  from  Georgia 
masters  to  the  Creeks , within  the  state 
borders.  When  the  Creeks  were  threat- 
ened with  war  on  their  account,  they 
fled  to  Florida,  becoming  Maroons,  (as 
the  Spaniards  of  the  West  India  islands 
called  their  runaway  slaves,  who  main- 
tained themselves  in  the  mountains), 
where,  uniting  with  runaway  Indians 
(Seminoles),  they  sustained  years  of  war 
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to  avoid  recapture,  first  in  1818  and  in 
the  times  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren. 
In  1800  congress  reestablished  the  slave 
code  in  the  national  capital.  In  1803 
the  settlers  of  Indiana  asked  for  a sus- 
pension of  the  ordinance  of  ’78,  to  en- 
able them  to  hold  slaves.  That  year 
we  purchased  Louisiana,  to  become  a 
slave  empire,  its  far-reaching  influences, 
a great  factor  in  the  destruction  of 
slavery  itself.  In  1805  a proposition 
that  the  children  of  slaves  born  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  after  that  date, 
should  be  free,  was  rejected  by  con- 
gress. 

In  1806,  we  broke  off  commercial  re- 
lations with  San  Domingo,  where  black 
slaves  were  in  arms  for  freedom,  having 
just  closed  a war  with  Barbary  to  free 
white  slaves.  In  1810-n  Georgia  sent 
an  army  into  Florida,  a Spanish  province, 
to  capture  the  Maroons,  who,  combining 
with  the  Seminoles,  drove  them  out. 
Georgia  seized  the  afterward  infamous 
Amelia  Island,  which  from  that  time 
became  the  headquarters  of  African  slave 
traders,  and  other  more  honest  pirates. 
Meantime  we  had  abolished  the  foreign 
slave  trade,  and  largely  in  the  interest 
of  the  home  producer  of  slaves,  as  it 
proved,  a curious  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  of  protection  of  home  industry. 

Slavery  becoming  economically  profit- 
able, men  began  to  find  it  less  immoral. 
The  trade  in  slaves  at  the  capital  be- 
came so  flagrant  that  John  Randolph 
pronounced  a phillipic  against  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  in  1816.  1818  saw 

the  first  Seminole  War,  in  which  old  Ft. 
Nichols,  where  the  fugitives  found  shelter, 
was  blown  up  with  hot  shot  fired  into  its 


magazine,  and  a few  of  the  survivors 
were  delivered  to  our  Indian  allies,  for 
their  amusement  after  known  methods, 
a costly  entertainment  as  negroes  went. 
After  two  severe  battles,  General  Jack- 
son  retired  with  doubtful  honors  and 
small  profit.  Georgia  then  clamored 
for  the  acquisition  of  Florida  itself. 

The  first  contest  over  the  admission 
of  a state  occurred  in  1811,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  Louisiana.  The  opposition 
was  violent  and  bitter  on  the  part  of 
some  New  England  men,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  its  characteristic  slavery 
as  that  it  was  a form  of  foreign  territory 
— had  been  a foreign  possession.  * 

This  contest  excited  little  popular  in- 
terest. Missouri  applied  six  years  later. 
Her  case  came  up  in  December,  1818, 
and  lasted  for  two  years.  The  first  great 
trial  of  the  bands  of  the  Union.  Sudden 
and  almost  inexplicable  was  the  deep 
far-reaching  excitement  it  caused,  end- 
ing in  the  famous  compromise  of  1820, 
and  followed  by  a calm,  a profound  ap- 
athy, as  mysterious.  This  rise,  long 
continued,  furious  war,  and  its  sudden 
subsidence,  are  still  a problem  of  our 
political  history.  In  this,  slavery  itself 
was  the  sole  cause.  The  first  battle,  on 
Mr.  Talmage’s  (from  New  York)  amend- 
ment, prohibiting  the  further  introduc- 
tion of  slaves,  and  securing  the  freedom 
of  all  slave  children  after  a named  date, 
passed  both  houses.  At  the  next  ses- 

*Josiah  Qincy  of  Massachuetts,  a remarkably 
able  man,  took  the  ground  that  the  admission  of  a 
foreign  possession  and  people  was  a virtual  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  and  threatenedto  give  this  effect  to 
it  if  persisted  in.  So  the  first  threat  of  dissolution 
came  from  Massachusetts.  The  same  objection  was 
with  much  force  urged  against  Texas  later. 
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sion,  Maine  and  Mississippi  both  sought 
admission.  They  thus  became  united, 
remote  as  they  were  geographically,  in 
the  interests  and  genius  of  their  peoples; 
in  the-all  embracing  arms  of  slavery. 
The  contest  was  renewed  with  more 
than  the  first  heat.  Mr.  Clay,  though 
speaker  of  the  house,  became  the  pro- 
slavery leader  of  the  floor.  The  house 
would  not  admit  the  two  together;  and 
Maine  was  unconditionally  received  in 
March,  1820.  An  enabling  act  contain- 
ing the  famous  dedication  of  all  the 
Louisiana  purchase  north  of  36  degrees 
30  minutes,  was  passed  for  Missouri. 
Angry  and  resentful,  her  people  com- 
plied, but  inserted  also  a provision 
against  free  negroes.  When  this  con- 
stitution came  up  in  congress  battle 
royal  ensued,  with  more  than  the  former 
heat  and  venom.  Twice  the  house  re- 
jected the  constitution  with  this  obnox- 
ious provision.  During  the  struggle, 
the  Maine  senators,  Holms  and  Chand- 
ler, voted  steadily  with  the  south.  Fi- 
nally a second  compromise  was  secured, 
by  which  the  Missouri  legislature  were 
forever  prohibited  from  giving  effect  to 
the  obnoxious  provision.  She  was  ad- 
mitted, and  this  startling  and  ominous 
episode,  as  it  was  regarded,  and  the 
spirits  it  conjured,  passed  into  speedy 
forgetfulness.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was 
then  but  seven  years  old.  His  voice  was 
to  recall  these  spirits,  the  Kansas  border 
war — the  prelusive  skirmishing  of  the 
real  war,  which  was  in  the  fullness  of 
time  to  follow — coming  out  of  the  great 
compromise. 

The  next  great  step  was  the  purchase 
of  Florida,  in  1821,  and  notwithstand- 


ing the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with 
Spain  for  their  protection,  an  intermin- 
able war  was  begun  to  reduce  the 
Maroons , their  wives  and  children  to 
slavery.  In  1826  came  the  second  great 
discussion  of  slavery  in  congress,  on  a 
proposition  to  send  commissioners  to 
the  new  southern  republics,  who  had 
abolished  slavery.  The  south  feared  for 
the  institutions  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  remote  consequences  to  them- 
selves. The  next  year  saw  the  debate 
on  the  long  pending  controversy  with 
England,  for  the  slaves  deported  by  her 
in  the  war  of  r8i2.  The  question  was 
finally  referred  to  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, who  good  naturedly  awarded  that 
England  should  pay  the  United  States 
$1,200,000.  * 

We  have  glanced  at  the  institution 
under  English  dominion.  Long  before 
any  agitation  for  emancipation  in  this 
country,  Elizabeth  Heyrick,  a Quaker 
lady,  published  an  important  work  in 
England  entitled,  ‘ Immediate  and  not 
Gradual  Abolition  ’f  which  finally  pro- 
duced a profound  impression  there,  and 
led  to  a change  of  views  and  action  on 
the  part  of  the  English  abolitionists. 
Such  advance  had  then  been  made  that 
upon  the  assembling  of  the  reform  par- 

* After  paying  all  the  claimants  for  the  thus 
stolen  slaves,  there  remained  about  $141,000. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  Jacksonian  reign,  this  was 
quietly  paid  to  Georgia  masters,  to  compensate  for 
the  children  the  slave  mothers  would  have  borne 
them  had  not  the  faithless  things  run  off  with  the 
Indians  ! How  that  was  divided,  or  by  what  rule, 
I never  knew. 

+ Immediate  abolition  has  recently  been  deemed 
as  the  wonderful  discovery  of  the  late  Wm.  L. 
Garrison,  who  is  said  also  to  have  discovered 
Whittier,  the  poet.  ‘His  Life’  by  his  sons,  vol.  1. 
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liament  of  1832,  the  government  an- 
nounced its  determination  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
The  abolitionists  demanded  immediate 
emancipation.  In  1833  a bill  was  passed 
abolishing  slavery  and  providing  for  an 
apprenticeship  of  the  slaves.  This  was 
disregarded  by  the  masters  in  Jamaica, 
followed  by  a bloody  insurrection  in 
that  land  of  slave  insurrections,  in  which 
thousands  were  slain,  when  parliament 
abolished  the  apprenticeship  and  slavery 
disappeared  August  25,  1838,  in  all  the 
British  dominions. 

Things  in  this  connection  happened 
in  the  United  States  the  year  following, 
which  recalls  our  attention  to  our  seem- 
ingly forgotten  immediate  personage  who 
now  takes,  if  a brief,  an  important  part, 
his  first,  in  the  incipient  contest  on  this 
continent.  With  a pro-slavery  senti- 
ment pervasive  through  the  north, 
slavery  bold,  arrogant,  aggressive,  had, 
as  we  see,  then  made  large  gains,  rapid 
advance  toward  unquestioned  suprem- 
acy in  the  so-called  free  republic. 
The  open  opposers  of  slavery  were  slow 
to  appear,  won  few,  and  at  the  first  un- 
heeded north  and  south.  Several  books 
had  been  published  against  it.  Anti- 
slavery societies  had  long  existed.  Be- 
tween 1820  and  1830  several  anti-slavery 
papers  were  published.  Notably  by 
Benjamin  Lunday  in  Ohio,  and  Balti- 
more, Md.  In  this  last  William  Loyd 
Garrison  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
his  press  room  as  in  prison,  and  then 
went  to  Boston  where  he  planted  the 
Liberator.  Hammond,  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Gazette , produced  a series  of  strong 


articles  against  slavery.  Theodore  Weld 
had  caused  a secession  of  students  from 
the  Lane  Seminary,  on  anti-slavery 
grounds,  and  had  lectured  through  the 
north,  then  a very  young  man  of  remark- 
able powers.  James  G.  Birney  had  arisen 
in  Kentucky  and  gone  north,  a man  of 
rare  gifts  and  marked  character.  The 
American  anti-slavery  society  had  been 
organized  and  disrupted  for  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether,  in  a matter 
largely  political,  political  action  should 
be  had.  In  1831,  John  Quincy  Adams 
took  his  seat  in  congress  and  was  soon 
in  open  war  against  slavery,  on  the 
narrow  and  seemingly  remote  issue 
of  the  right  of  petition,  logical  only, 
because  the  illy  advised  slave-holders 
elected  that  issue.  Mr.  Adams  was  at 
the  beginning  no  abolitionist,  might 
never  have  become  one,  had  not  the 
war  made  by  them  on  the  right  of  peti- 
tion compelled  him  to  be  one,  born  war- 
rior that  he  was.  He  always  opposed  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  until  it  should  disappear  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  That  same 
year  occurred  Nat.  Turner’s  bloody  in- 
surrection in  South  Hampton,  Va.,  fol- 
lowed by  many  pro-slavery  riots  at  the 
north.  Indeed,  to  begin  with,  the  en- 
tire north  had  to  be  first  conquered  from 
slavery  to  freedom.  The  conquest,  in  fact, 
never  was  completed,  while  slavery  any- 
where existed,  and  it  left  many  mourn- 
ers there,  over  what,  to  them,  seemed  its 
untimely  demise. 

We  have  noted  the  early  action  of  the 
Ohio  legislature  in  favor  of  slavery. 
This  was  followed  by  various  acts  which 
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together  came  to  be  called  the  Black 
laws.* 

These  together,  the  shame  and  re- 
proach of  the  young  state,  were  not  sat- 
isfactory to  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  the 
south.  There  was  the  memory  of  South 
Hampton,  the  recent  bloody  insurrec- 
tions of  Jamaica  and  Demarara.  Eng- 
land had  abolished  slavery  in  all  her 
dominions,  and  notwithstanding  actual 
murder,  bloody  riots,  and  burnings  at 
the  north,  an  anti-slavery  sentiment 
was  increasing  there.  The  slave  trade 
had  actually  been  presented  by  a 
grand  jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Ohio  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats, and  she  at  least  should  be  asked 
for  additional  safeguards  and  pledges. 
She  was  asked  for  them,  and  the  most 


* The  first  act  was  in  1804.  This  required  every 
black  or  mulatto,  before  he  could  reside  in  the  state, 
to  file  with  the  county  clerk  of  his  intended  abode  a 
certificate  of  a court  of  record  of  the  state,  whence 
he  came,  that  he  was  free.  This  act  also  authorized 
claimants  of  runaway  slaves  to  make  summary  proof 
before  any  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  that  a named 
person  was  an  escaping  slave,  when  a warrant  was  to 
issue  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  was  to  sieze 
and  deliver  him  up  to  the  claimant,  to  be  returned. 
First  Chase  s Statutes  j6j.  Two  years  later  this  was 
supplemented  by  an  act  requiring  all  colored  persons 
before  they  could  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  state, 
to  give  a bond  with  two  good  sureties,  conditional 
for  their  good  behavior,  and  that  they  should  be 
maintained,  with  stringent  provisions  against  harbor- 
ing fugitives.  There  was  a section  making  blacks 
and  mulattoes  incompetent  as  witnesses  in  any  case 
civil  or  criminal,  where  a white  person  was  a party. 
Chase  Id.  555.  To  the  credit  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio,  it  should  be  stated  that  it  held  all  persons 
with  more  white  than  black  blood,  white  for  all  pur- 
poses, 4 O.  R.  353,  ix  Id.  372,  12  Id,  237,  Wright 
578.  All  blacks  were  excluded  from  the  public 
schools  by  act  of  1831,  3 Chase  Id.  p.  1872  ; they 
were  precluded  from  lawfully  becoming  paupers  by 
act  of  the  same  year,  Id.  p.  1832. 


humiliating  incident  of  her  history  is  to 
here  find  brief  mention.  She  readily 
rendered  what  was  asked  of  her.  Mr. 
Wade  was  of  the  young  Whig  party.f 

In  the  fall  of  1837,  as  stated,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Ohio  senate  by  the 
Whigs,  nominated  without  his  know- 
ledge or  consent.  Ele  was  then,  as 
will  be  remembered,  thirty-seven  years 
old.  The  state  was  temporarily  largely 
Democratic,  both  houses  of  the  “gen- 
eral assembly  ” overwhelmingly  so. 
Though  one  of  the  youngest  members, 
he  was  at  once  placed  on  the  judiciary 
committee,  then  the  most  important 
committee  of  the  senate.  At  that  time 
divorces  were  obtained  by  legislative 
action.  A report  of  Mr.  Wade’s  on  this 
subject  put  an  end  to  this  practice. 
That  was  the  day  of  roads,  canals,  really 
interstate  improvements  by  state  action 
— transitional  period  from  old  to  new 
methods — and  the  financial  collapse  of 
that  year  (of  which  the  reader  has 
been  reminded)  led  the  people  to  look 
to  the  structure  of  public  works  as  a 
source  of  relief.  They  clamored  to 
have  the  state  at  once  enter  upon  a wild 
scheme  in  that  fatal  field  of  municipal 

+ While  the  patiiots  of  the  Revolution  called 
themselves  Whigs  — the  name  of  their  English 
friends  (derived  from  Scotland,  first  in  derision  by 
their  enemies,  who  in  turn  were  called  Torys,  a 
term  of  reproach  derived  from  Irish  outlaws),  the 
name  Whig  was  adopted  by  the  young  National 
Republicans  of  New  York  in  1834,  who  then  sup- 
ported young  William  L.  Seward  (who  was  a year 
younger  than  Wade)  for  governor  of  New  York,  but 
was  then  defeated  by  Marcy.  The  name  was  at 
once  adopted  by  all  opponents  of  the  Jackson-Van 
Buren  Loco  Foco  party  (except  the  anti-Mason), 
then  beginning  to  call  themselves  Democrats. 
Three-fourths  of  the  voters  of  the  Western  Reserve 
were  Whigs. 
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enterprise.  The  sagacious  senator  from 
Ashtabula  opposed  it  with  great  vigor, 
as  did  several  of  his  colleagues  in  both 
houses  from  his  section.  At  that  day 
the  Western  Reserve  was  as  broadly 
marked  from  the  rest  of  the  state  as 
was  the  north  from  the  south  at  any 
period  of  our  history.  The  measure 
prevailed.  Mr.  Wade  suffered  for  his 
opposition,  and  the  state  suffered  deeply 
because  of  the  failure  of  his  efforts. 

Quite  his  first  action  was  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a resolution  against  the 
annexation  of  the  new  republic  of  Texas, 
which  passed  the  Ohio  Democradc  sen- 
ate unanimously.* 

During  the  second  session  of  Mr. 
Wade’s  term,  in  the  winter  of  1838-9, 
came  the  Kentucky  commissioners,  cre- 
ated by  her  legislature,  and  commis- 
sioned by  her  governor.!  They  came 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a more  vigorous 
and  stringent  fugitive  slave  law,  although 
it  had  been  shown  that  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  the  existing  laws 
could  be  executed,  as  they  rarely  were. 

The  utmost  good  feeling  had  until 

*We  are  to  hear  much  of  this.  Texas  was  first 
occupied  by  an  American  colony  under  a grant  to 
Austin  of  Connecticut,  in  1823.  The  colony  was  at- 
tached to  Coahula  and  governed  with  gross  injustice, 
exclusively  by  Mexican  methods.  The  first  out- 
break was  against  that  state,  and  fully  justified.  The 
battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  fought  April  21,  1836.  The 
United  States  acknowledged  the  existence  of  the  re- 
public, as  an  independent  state,  in  March  1837. 
The  project  of  its  annexation  to  the  United  States 
became  at  once  a burning  question.  It  dictated 
policies,  nominated  and  defeated  Presidents,  and  was 
with  the  agitations  consequent  of  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  the  immediate  active  cause  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  institution  it  was  to  perpetuate. 

+ Mr.  Moorhead  (afterward  a Whig  senator)  and 
Price  a Democrat. 


recently  prevailed  between  the  people 
of  the  two  states.  They  had  fought  the 
Indians  together,  and  Ohio  was  grateful 
for  the  aid  of  gallant  Kentucky,  when 
invaded  by  Brock,  Proctor  and  her  own 
Indian  son,  the  greater  Tecumseh,  in 
^12-13.  Indeed,  most  of  the  men  of 
that  day  of  peril  and  blood  not  slain  in 
battle,  or  massacred  by  the  foe,  were 
yet  in  vigorous  life.  Recently,  however^ 
several  slave-hunting  cases  had  arisen 
in  Ohio,  of  doubtful  character,  doubtful 
as  to  the  real  status  of  the  alleged  fugi- 
tives and  the  means  of  capture,  which 
had  disturbed  the  otherwise  pleasant  re- 
lations of  two  peoples. 

The  Kentucky  commissioners  were  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  the  majority  of 
the  two  houses.  In  the  senate  but  five 
opposed  their  wishes.  Mr.  Wade  was 
quite  the  most  determined  as  the  ablest 
of  these.  They  could  only  debate,  delay 
and  obstruct.  The  courtly  Moorehead 
and  his  colleague  waited  upon  the  senator 
from  Ashtabula,  and  in  moving — quite 
pathetic  terms — laid  before  him  the  ten- 
der and  benignant  character  of  the  in- 
stitution in  Kentucky,  where  the  slaves 
were  barely  servants,  and  treated  more 
like  children,  yet  would  rnn  away.  Mr. 
Wade  thought  there  must  be  some  inex- 
plicable mystery  in  this,  when  such  a 
docile  race  sought  every  opportunity  to 
escape  from  such  parental  love  and  ten- 
derness. He  had  decided  objection  to 
becoming  a slave  hunter  and  bailiff,  and 
asked  if  gentlemen  like  themselves  ever 
engaged  in  the  business  in  Kentucky. 
Moorhead  admitted  they  did  not.  Price 
laughed  and  told  his  colleague  that  the 
northerner  had  him  at  disadvantage. 
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“No,”  said  the  indignant  native  of  the 
Feeding  Hills,  “you  send  your  drivers 
rough  and  desperate  to  decoy,  steal  and 
kidnap  them,  and  were  I master  here, 
every  man  of  them  should  be  placed  in 
irons,  and  our  people  spared  the  pain 
and  terror  of  their  presence.”  It  was  in 
this  spirit  he  met  the  bill.  He  assailed 
it  when  reported  from  the  committee  in 
all  forms,  details  and  provisions.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  there  was  then  no 
source  or  supply  of  anti-slavery  argu- 
ments. The  place  of  the  Democratic 
legislative  caucus  was  in  a large  upper 
room,  of  the  Ton  Tine  coffee  house,  on 
the  main  street  of  Columbus.  An  ele- 
vated Whig  member  of  the  house,  in  his 
exhilaration  on  the  floor  one  day,  irrev- 
erently called  it  Tin  Pan , and  so  it  was 
ever  after  known.  The  bill  was  utin 
panned ,”*  and  came  up  for  final  action 
in  the  senate  at  9 a.  m.  of  the  twenty- 
first  of  February,  1839.  Those  were 
working-day  times.  It  was  passed  in 
the  form  it  then  wore — a bill  of  fourteen 
sections  alleged  to  have  been  prepared 
in  Kentucky.  It  began  with  an  elabor- 
ate whereas  glorifying  the  compromises 
of  the  constitution  and  asserting  the 
duty  of  Ohio  in  the  premises  as  one 
“reaping  the  largest  measure  of  benefits 
conferred  by  the  constitution,  to  recog- 

*Of Tin  Pan,  after  the  production  of  a batch  of 
new  judges,  in  1839-40,  the  following  jeu  I esprit 
had  wide  circulation  : 

Our  vulgar  English  verb — create 
Means  really  this  and  no  more, 

Nor  less  in  fact — it  is  to  make 
Things,  of  what  nothing  was  before. 

This  power  as  said  don’t  dwell  with  man 
That's  mistake,  it  dwells  in  Tin  Pan\ 

I prove  it  mauger  all  your  grudges, 

By  its  act  of  making  judges. 


nize  to  their  full  extent  the  obligation  it 
imposes,”  etc. 

The  minor  provisions  authorized  the 
pursuing  party  before  any  judge,  justice 
or  mayor  to  swear  out  a warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  any  alleged  fugitive  addressed 
to  any  sheriff  or  constable,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  arrest  the  party  anywhere  in 
the  state  and  return  him  before  the 
officer  issuing  or  some  other  judge,  jus- 
tice or  mayor  most  convenient.  It  se- 
cured to  the  claimant  sixty  days  to  pre- 
pare for  the  hearing — no  delay  to  the 
captured,  who  meantime  was  to  be 
committed  to  the  county  jail.  The 
hearing  was  summary,  without  a jury, 
and  the  warrant  of  the  court  authorized 
a removal  to  the  state  whence  escape 
was  made.  Everybody  was  prohibited 
from  interfering,  or  consulting  as  to 
means  of  interference  with  the  pursuit, 
and  from  harboring,  concealing  or  in 
any  way  aiding  the  pursued,  or  any 
fugitive,  under  severe  penalties.f 

The  session  ran  from  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-first  into  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-third.  After  midnight  of  the  last 
hours,  Senator  Powers  of  Akron  arose 
and  delivered  a strong,  bold,  vigorous 
manly  speech  against  the  bill.  J 


+ See  act  of  February  26,  1836,  37  vol.  Stats,  of 
Ohio,  page  38. 

X Gregory  Powers  was  worthy  to  stand,  as  he  did, 
with  the  best  men  of  Ohio.  I never  saw  his  speech. 
It  was  widely  spoken  of  as  a noble  effort  of  manly 
argument  and  indignant  eloquence.  He  was  then 
not  more  than  thirty-four,  tall,  dark,  black-browed, 
one  of  the  most  promising  men  of  the  state.  He 
died  early.  As  was  told  us,  the  younger,  he  was 
compelled  to  argue  a heavy  case,  with  a severe  cold 
upon  his  lungs,  and  died  of  the  effects.  I am  glad 
to  add  this  note  to  the  memory  of  Gregory  Powers. 
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It  was  two  o’clock  when  Wade  arose, 
weary  but  determined,  to  conclude  the 
opposition  to  the  bill.  From  this,  as 
reported,  I quote  to  show  specimens  of 
his  then  style  of  dealing  with  grave 
subjects,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  courage 
firmness  with  which  he  confronted  the 
greatest  issue  of  his  country  of  any 
time.  The  details  of  the  bill,  as  stated, 
had  been  discussed  at  its  earlier  stages. 
This  was  a final  assault  from  the  high 
and  broad  ground  of  large  fundamental 
opposition.  He  began  with  a rapid 
sketch  of  the  course  of  the  majority,  the 
efforts  of  its  opponents  in  good  faith  to 
relieve  it  of  some  of  its  worst  features 
by  amendments.  “ In  sullen  silence 
you  voted  them  down.  No  friend  of  the 
bill  deigned  to  raise  his  voice  in  its  de- 
fense.” He  then  spoke  of  the  treatment 
by  the  majority  of  its  friends,  obsequi- 
ous to  give  them  every  opportunity,  and 
churlishly  denying  every  courtesy  of 
needed  opportunity,  to  its  opponents  to 
debate  it. 

Such  are  the  contemptible  expedients  resorted  to 
by  you  to  silence  discussion  upon  this  infamous  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties.  It  shall  not  avail  you.  I stand 
here  at  two  o’clock  of  the  night,  after  a continuous 
session  since  nine  of  yesterday  morning,  and  though 
I speak  to  ears  that  are  deaf,  and  hearts  impervious 
to  right,  justice  and  liberty,  I will  be  heard,  although 
from  the  servile  policy  manifested  by  the  majority  on 
this  floor,  I have  no  hope  of  arresting  this  measure 
— a measure  which  shall  erelong  stamp  its  supporters 
with  deeper  infamy  than  did  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws  their  inventors.  Like  the  heroes  of  old,  the 
champions  of  this  bill,  before  taking  up  the  gauntlet 
in  its  defense,  have  prefaced  their  remarks  with  a his- 
tory of  their  own  births,  habits  and  educations.  As  I 
suspected,  they  were  born  in  the  murky  atmosphere 
of  slavery,  or  of  parents  who  were.  Were  I to  follow 
their  examples,  and  speak  of  so  unimportant  a sub- 
ject as  myself,  I would  say  I was  born  in  a land 
where  the  system  of  slavery  was  unknown ; where  the 


councils  of  the  nation  were  swayed  by  the  great 
principles  of  equity,  where  right  and  justice  were 
deemed  the  highest  expediency.  My  infancy  was 
rocked  in  the  cradle  of  universal  liberty.  M y parents 
were  of  the  Revolution;  their  earliest  lesson  taught 
me  was  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  and  defend 
my  own,  to  resist  oppression  to  the  death;  neither 
do  nor  suffer  wrong;  do  to  others  as  I would  they 
should  do  to  me,  and  though  my  venerated  instruct- 
ors have  long  since  passed  away,  the  God-like  prin- 
ciples they  taught  can  never  die. 

This  elevated  strain  he  pursued  for 
some  space,  rapidly  sketching  the  great 
genesis  of  free  institutions  of  this  country, 
and  bringing  into  relief  the  startling  de- 
parture from  them  that  found  expression 
in  the  measures  under  consideration. 
He  made  forcible  reference  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  ’87,  which  dedicated  the  entire 
northwest  to  freedom,  freedom  for  all,  for- 
bidding slavery  in  all  forms.  He  spoke 
of  the  great  expectations  of  the  great 
and  wise  men  who  declared  this  purpose. 

Dare  you  disappoint^  them,  and  with  them  the 
hopes  of  the  world  ? Did  they  intend  you  should  be- 
come the  mean  apologists  of  slavery,  throw  down 
these  barriers  against  its  encroachments,  built  up 
with  such  cautious  care.  Make  the  state  its  great 
hunting  ground,  and  this  to  reassert  a title  in  human 
flesh,  which  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  your  consti- 
tution, alike  refuse  to  recognize.  To  affirm  that 
these  great  men  intended  this  is  to  pronounce  upon 
them  the  foulest  libel.  Yet  such  is  your  argument. 
While  I have  a seat  on  this  floor,  am  a citizen  of  this 
state — nay,  until  the  laws  of  nature  and  nature’s  God 
are  changed — I will  never  recognize  the  right  of 
one  man  to  hold  his  fellow  man  a slave.  I loathe,  I 
abhor  the  accursed  system,  nor  shall  my  tongue  be- 
lie my  heart. 

Proceeding  then  to  admit  that  slave- 
holders for  the  time  were  safe  behind 
their  state  barriers — “l  ought  not  to  dis- 
turb them  there.  There  let  them  remain 
and  cherish  and  hug  the  odious  system 
to  their  hearts,  as  long  as  they  can 
brave  the  focus  of  public  opinion  of  the 
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nineteenth  century.”  He  taunted  Ken- 
tucky with  her  pusillanimous  position. 
Yesterday  haughty,  arrogant,  callng 
“ hands  off ;”  to-day  imploring  help  to 
catch  her  runaways.  He  would  not  thus 
become  party  in  her  great  crime,  would 
in  no  way  aid  in  sustaining  her  in  it. 
“ Kentucky  no  longer  asks  you  to  let 
slavery  alone,  but  to  become  active 
agents  in  its  support.  Mr.  Speaker,*  do 
you  approve  of  slavery  ? Let  me  an- 
swer for  you — No.’  Would  you  deal 
in  slaves?  ‘No.’  Is  it  right  to  de- 
prive a man  of  his  liberty  ? ‘ No.’ 

Can  you  then  conscientiously,  by  your 
legislation,  aid  in  doing  all  this  ? Yes. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I know  you  will.  I know 
your  servility.” 

Kentucky,  he  went  on  to  say,  having 
solicited  our  aid  in  support  of  slavery, 
would  by  this  act  be  estopped  from 
charging  us  with  unwarranted  interfer- 
ence if  we  should  hereafter  ask  her  to 
relieve  us  of  the  abominable  burden,  by 
the  abatement  of  the  nuisance.  This 
idea  he  worked  up  with  effect.  He 
warned  her  not  to  make  up  an  issue  on 
slavery  with  Ohio,  and  especially  not  to 
put  trust  in  this  bill.  “As  a friend  of  Kem 
tucky,  as  a lover  of  truth  and  fair  deal- 
ing, one  who  despises  deception,  and 
who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  people 
of  this  state,  I declare  here,  and  now,  in 
my  place,  your  law  will  be  of  no  validity 
it  will  remain  a dead  letter  on  the  statute 
book.  With  the  frankness  of  honest 
and  honorable  men,  you  should  have 
declared  this  to  the  agents  of  Kentucky. 

* The  president  of  the  senate— Joe  Hawkins  at 
that  time  — was  called  the  speaker,  and  as  such 
signed  himself. 


Sir,  your  legislation  is  mean,  deceptive, 
unworthy  the  dignity  of  this  state,  and 
you  know  it  to  be  so.”  He  asked,  de- 
manded, if  the  senators  would  aid  in  the 
execution  of  the  law.  “ Dare  you  make 
a law  which  no  decent  man  will  ex- 
ecute ?”  he  demanded  further.  He  drew 
a strong  picture  of  a community,  once 
free,  who  should  become  so  abject 
and  craven,  that  an  act  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  one  under  considera- 
tion, could  be  executed  in  their 
midst.  He  took  higher  — the  high- 
est ground,  which  he  reverently  ap- 
proached— the  “higher  law,”  as  it  later 
was  derisively  called.  “No  one  has 
yet  compared  your  bill  with  the  para- 
mount laws.  The  subject  has  not  been 
broached.  Should  your  bill  be  found 
conflicting  with  their  provisions,  it  will 
not  only  be  void,  but  we  must  answer 
for  consequences.  You  cannot  violate 
these  laws  with  impunity.  If  you  op- 
press the  weak  and  defenseless,  no 
power  can  shield  you  from  the  conse- 
quences ; the  evil  will  recoil  upon  your 
heads,  upon  the  heads  of  your  children, 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
Such  is  the  order  of  nature — the  will  of 
God.  The  neglect  of  this  great  truth 
has  filled  the  earth  with  violence  and 
crime,  from  the  first  ages  to  this  day. 
Y du  cannot  deprive  a man  of  his  liberty, 
however  lowly  and  weak,  without  en- 
dangering your  own.  The  practice  of 
tyranny  becomes  habitual,  weakens  the 
sense  of  justice,  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others,  stimulates  the  malignant  pas- 
sions, engenders  pride,  renders  a man 
helpless,  dependent ; is  scarcely  less 
fatal  to  the  oppressor  than  to  the  op- 
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pressed.  The  influence  of  this  example 
will  remain  when  we  are  forgotten,  to 
influence  unborn  generations  and  jeop- 
ardize the  well-being  of  posterity.” 

He  pursued  this  high  theme  at  length, 
and  drew  this  distinction  between  man’s 
enactments  and  the  laws  of  God.  The 
first  may  be  evaded,  the  latter  execute 
themselves — the  penalty  inexorable.  In 
the  light  of  this  code  he  proceeded  to  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  principles  of  the 
bill,  especially  the  provisions  denounc- 
ing penalties  for  acts  of  charity  to  the 
fleeing,  famished  fugitive  from  slavery.  It 
had  been  urged  that  the  comity  of  states 
required  this  act  in  behalf  of  Kentucky. 
To  this  he  replied,  comity  could  never 
require  a mean,  base  or  tyrannical  act. 
In  handling  Kentucky’s  claim  to  our 
consideration,  he  cited  with  great  effect 
several  recent  outrages  of  the  Kentucky 
agents  and  authorities  on  citizens  of 
Ohio,  among  them  the  once  well  known 
case  of  Eliza  Johnson  and  John  B. 
Mahan. 

His  discussion  of  the  constitutional 
question,  then  comparatively  new  and 
fresh,  was  remarkably  able,  and  his 
handling  of  authorities  admirable.  His 
plea  for  trial  by  jury,  to  settle  the  status 
of  a claimed  slave,  has  been  rarely  sur- 
passed. He  read  a notable  case  from 
New  Jersey  supporting  his  view,  and 
concluded  that  point  in  these  words : 
Does  not  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  equally  with 
that  of  New  Jersey,  guarantee  trial  by  jury?  Are 
you  dumb  ? Thank  God,  a crouching  time-serving 
legislation  is  not  the  last  resort,  else  freedom  in  this 
state  would  find  a grave  before  this  session  closes. 
But  the  doings  of  this  night  must  pass  in  open  day, 
a sterner  trial,  before  they  can  be  made  effectual, 
and  you  may  read  their  doom  in  the  case  I have  just 
cited.  On  this  we  meet  again  at  Philippi. 


“The  night  is  far  advanced”  he  said. 
“The  measure  under  consideration  by 
its  friends  is  adjudged  more  congenial 
with  darkness”  and  he  went  on  for 
three  columns  more,  to  batter  it  and 
them  out  of  the  little  remaining  sem- 
blance of  legislation  and  law-makers 
left  to  them.  The  threat  of  dissolution 
by  the  south  was  then  chronic.  He  de- 
fied them  to  execute  it. 

His  speech,  like  all  complete  work, 
needs  to  be  taken  entire.  No  quota- 
tion can  do  it  justice  ; no  description 
realize  its  force  and  effect  to  the  reader, 
nor  any  reading  give  its  effect  as  de- 
livered. On  going  over  with  it  now, 
one  is  surpised  to  see  how  little  has 
since  been  really  added  to  this  great 
argument  against  slavery.  It  stands  as 
one  of  the  ablest  legislative  speeches  of 
the  state.  It  was  amongst  the  ablest 
delivered  against  slavery.  The  whole 
subject  was  then  new  and  fresh.  It  was 
a long  stride  in  advance  of  public 
opinion,  even  on  the  Reserve.  It  was 
widely  printed  and  read,  and  became 
one  of  the  sources  of  education,  argu- 
ment and  influence,  ere  the  great  anti- 
slavery cause  was  well  in  the  milk — so 
to  say  of  it. 

Mr.  Wade,  as  before  said,  was  nom- 
inated for  reelection  at  the  October 
state  election,  1839.  His  district  had  a 
Whig  majority  of  four  thousand.  He 
was  defeated  by  a majority  of  sixty,  by 
the  Democrat,  Benjamin  Bissell  of 
Geauga,  who  was  soon  to  press  after 
him  on  the  same  side  in  the  anti-slavery 
struggle.  Whatever  may  be  said,  this 
result  was  due  entirely  to  his  course  on 
the  pro-slavery  bill.  As  already  stated, 
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the  entire  north  was  steeped  in  pro- 
slavery sentiment,  every  rood  of  which 
had  to  be  literally  conquered  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  The  work  was  rap- 
idly accomplished  on  the  Reserve,  and 
when,  two  years  later,  Mr.  Wade  was 
again  placed  before  the  people  for  the 
senate,  no  one  thought  of  seriously  op- 
posing him. 

I may,  in  anticipation,  mention  that 
this  speech  of  Mr.  Wade,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Powers,  under  the  aroused  sense  of 
right,  acting  on  the  state  pride  of  the 
Ohio  people,  made  the  Kentucky  act 
utterly  odious.  No  case  ever  arose 
under  it.  No  man  of  the  south  had  the 
hardihood  to  seek  its  enforcement  on  a 


soil  in  which  it  perished  at  once.  As 
Wade  said,  in  the  dimly-lighted  old 
senate  chamber,  full  of  bad  air,  foul 
breaths,  and  mephitic  vapor,  it  was 
a snare  to  the  slaveholders,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  Ohio  statute  book  became 
its  winding  sheet,  where  it  was  laid  dead 
from  its  birth.  The  state  improvement 
act  was  also  short-lived.  The  two  were 
not  lovely  in  such  lives  as  was  theirs,  and 
they  were  not  widely  separated  in  their 
timely  deaths — way-marks  of  the  mo- 
mentary weakness  and  folly  of  a great 
young  people  on  their  way  to  the  van  of 
the  republic,  where  their  lead  was  to  be 
wise  and  their  deportment  modest. 

A.  G.  Riddle. 


TWO  INTERESTING  TRADITIONS. 


I. 

KENTON  AND  THE  ALEXANDRIAN. 

Simon  Kenton  is  said  to  have  been 
the  representative  character  had  in  mind 
by  the  author  of  that  famous  old  border 
ballad,  “The  Hunters  of  Kentucky,” 
when  he  describes  them  as  “ half  horse, 
half  alligator,”  alluding,  however,  only  to 
their  courage  and  invincibility,  not  at  all 
to  bad  qualities,  as  they  were  a noble 
group  of  men.  He  was  born  and  lived 
until  manhood  on  the  identical  ground 
famous  in  modern  years  as  Bull  Run 
battlefield. 

The  one  dramatic  love  episode  of  his 
early  days  shaped  all  his  after  career, 
and  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  in  form- 
ing his  character.  His  playmate  from 


infancy  was  a lovely  little  brown-eyed 
girl,  a year  younger  than  himself,  daugh- 
ter of  a neighboring  farmer.  They  were 
child-lovers,  engaged  soon  after  reach- 
ing their  teens,  an  early  match  but  not 
to  be  an  early  wedding,  as  their  parents 
forbade  their  marriage  until  he  was 
twenty-one.  Kenton  was  a knightly 
fellow,  of  gigantic  but  symmetrical 
stature,  and  excelling  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  that  chivalric  era  and 
region.  But  “the  course  of  true  love 
never  runs  smooth.”  His  betrothed  had 
kindred  in  Alexandria,  the  then  metro- 
politan city  of  that  part  of  Virginia,  and 
thither  she  went  the  winter  she  was 
seventeen,  to  pass  a few  weeks  in  fash- 
ionable and  aristocratic  society.  Her 
rare  beauty  and  simple  country  man- 
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ners  attracted  much  attention  and  flat- 
tery from  the  Alexandrian  beaux,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  her  young  head  was  turned. 
She  learned  the  invincible  power  of 
beauty,  and  came  home  with  dreamsi 
of  conquests.  Kenton  had  lost  none 
of  his  noble  qualities  either  of  looks  or 
character,  but  in  his  lack  of  fashionable 
garb  and  society  airs,  of  course  he  com- 
pared unfavorably  with  the  Alexandrian 
admirers.  Whether  he  at  first  detected 
the  change  in  her  or  not  is  unknown  ; 
but  he  soon  had  his  eyes  opened,  as  the 
next  summer  there  came  out  from  the 
city,  in  all  the  regalia  and  style  of  his 
circle,  that  particular  young  gent  who 
had  been  most  profuse  and  acceptable 
in  his  gallantries  to  her  during  her  win- 
ter visit.  Now  began  a series  of  maneuv- 
ers most  significant  to  the  parties  inter- 
ested. The  city  man  and  the  maiden 
sat  and  walked  and  rode  together  inces- 
santly. Kenton  noted  it  with  grim 
amazement,  his  fond,  proud,  outraged 
spirit  chafing  like  a jealous  lion.  The 
country  people  watched  the  proceedings 
with  pained  curiosity,  anticipating  an 
explosion  ere  long  that  might  be  serious 
to  somebody. 

Days  rolled  away.  At  length  Kenton, 
by  his  mother’s  advice,  sought  an  inter- 
view with  the  girl.  But  he  found  her 
inaccessible,  adroitly  evading  even  his 
eyes,  unless  when  she  was  attended  by 
the  Alexandrian  gallant.  What  next 
should  be  done  ? Kenton  accounted 
himself  well-nigh  as  deeply  wounded  as 
if  girl  were  already  his  wife  ; and 
j-et,  in  the  eyes  of  law-abiding  people, 
it  would  not  do  to  proceed  as  if  mar- 
ried. 


As  he  frequently  met  the  young  men 
of  the  vicinity,  his  warm  friends,  they 
were  not  sparing  of  advice  and  sugges- 
tions of  warlike  nature,  that  being  the 
fashion  of  the  times;  and  when  he 
seemed  slow  to  appropriate  their  coun- 
sels, they  taunted  him  with  timidity  in 
View  of  the  stranger’s  reported  prowess 
in  the  various  arts  of  personal  en- 
counter. Even  his  own  father  said  to 
him  : “ Simon,  either  give  up  the  jade 

entirely  and  hold  up  your  head,  else 
show  your  mettle  and  drive  the  city  fop 
out  of  the  county.  At  any  rate,  act  the 
man.” 

It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if 
Simon  had  felt  some  hesitation  respect- 
ing a personal  encounter  with  the  man, 
for  his  own  age  was  but  seventeen,  while 
the  other  was  nearly  thirty,  muscular, 
practiced  in  methods  of  combat,  and  of 
unquestionable  courage,  having  given 
good  evidence  of  it  on  several  occa- 
sions. But  young  Kenton  was  unac- 
quainted with  fear.  He  was  crushed 
by  his  disappointment  and  by  the  un- 
mistakable fickleness  of  her  whom  he 
had  deemed  so  faithful  and  faultless. 
And  he  stated  afterwards  that  his  slow'- 
ness  to  act  proceeded  from  his  growing 
conviction  that  a woman  so  vain  and 
changeable  was  not  worth  a fight. 

But  the  storm  broke  at  last. 

The  young  men  of  the  vicinity  made 
a harvest-home  party  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bringing  Kenton  and  his 
rival  together.  It  was  held  in  a grove 
convenient  to  the  homes  of  both  Ken- 
ton and  the  girl,  and  every  arrangement 
usual  in  those  times  was  enlisted  to 
secure  an  enjoyable  occasion. 
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When  the  Alexandrian  was  invited  he 
declined  attendance  on  account  of  being 
a stranger  to  the  whole  company.  But 
the  messenger  bearing  the  invitation 
was  a man  who  would  not  flinch  from 
saying  whatever  would  accomplish  his 
errand,  and  he  exclaimed  in  a con- 
temptuous manner  : 

“ Ah  ! Are  you  afraid  you  may  meet 
Simon  Kenton  there  and  have  to  settle 
accounts  with  him  ? ” 

This  insinuation  decided  the  high- 
mettled  man,  and  he  instantly  replied  : 
“ Kenton  had  nothing  to  do  with  my 
declining.  However,  if  that  is  the  way 
you  view  it,  I’ll  be  there,  prepared  to 
balance  accounts  with  any  comer.” 
Kenton  also  declined  attending,  but 
the  hint  that  he  feared  to  meet  his  rival 
touched  his  pride,  and  he  declared  his 
purpose  to  be  present. 

The  evening  arrived  and  the  whole 
country  was  on  the  ground,  either  as 
guests  or  spectators,  drawn  together  by 
the  expectation  of  something  spicy  be- 
tween the  two  men.  The  night  was 
favorable  and  the  forest  scene  was  en- 
tertaining indeed,  lighted  by  hundreds 
of  pitch-pine  torches,  enlivened  by 
happy  voices  and  the  music  of  banjo 
and  violin,  and  the  dancers  threading 
the  sinuous  forms  of  the  old  Virginia 
reel. 

The  stranger  was  present  escorting 
Kenton’s  betrothed,  and  Kenton  was 
there  to  see  the  two  together.  The  girl 
was  lovelier  than  ever,  her  color  and 
gayety  apparently  heightened  by  the 
crisis,  and  as  she  danced  with  his  rival 
figure  after  figure,  displaying  the  same 
charming  ways  that  had  always  fascin- 


ated Kenton,  and  which,  hitherto,  he 
had  fondly  deemed  peculiarly  his  own 
by  right  of  love  and  betrothal,  the  boy 
became  fairly  crazed  with  jealousy  and 
despair. 

Finally  just  before  midnight,  the  negro 
musicians  played- a wild,  minor  kind  of 
march,  and  the  dancing  changed  for  a 
time  to  a grand  promenade.  Now  had 
arrived  the  opportunity  desired  by  the 
young  country  “ bloods  ” who  had  origi- 
nated the  party ; for,  according  to  their 
view,  it  would  be  an  everlasting  disgrace 
to  them  all  to  allow  the  city  gent  with- 
out opposition  to  win  away  the  belle  of 
the  region  from  one  of  their  number. 

As  the  whole  company  were  prome- 
nading round  and  round,  to  the  sound 
of  the  weird  tune,  these  fellows  contrived 
to  bring  Kenton  face  to  face  with  his 
rival  and  the  girl.  The  throng  was 
dense,  and  as  they  passed,  Kenton’s 
arm  brushed  her  dress.  She  resented 
it  with  a motion  and  a word  and  in- 
stantly her  escort  halted,  considering, 
according  to  the  code  of  the  times,  that 
“ whatever  affronted  his  lady  was  trebly 
an  insult  to  himself.”  Kenton  also 
stopped.  The  Alexandrian  glared  at  him 
and  exclaimed  : “ Young  fellow  ! what 

do  you  want  of  this  lady?”  Kenton 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  six 
feet  four,  and  replied  in  a scornful  tone, 
“ Nothing  ! now  that  she  has  taken  up 
with  a fop  like  yourself.” 

Like  a flash  the  stranger  drew  his 
sword,  he  being  probably  the  only  man 
on  the  grounds  thus  armed,  as  country- 
men did  not  generally  carry  swords. 
But  hardly  was  the  blade  out  of  its 
scabbard  when  Kenton  sprang  forward 
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like  a lion,  clasped  the  man  about  the 
body,  pinioning  his  arms  and  knocking 
the  sword  from  his  hand  and  raising  him 
in  the  air  as  if  he  had  been  an  infant, 
turned  his  head  downward  and  feet  up- 
ward and  dashed  him  headlong  upon 
the  ground.  Then  stepping  back  he 
waited  for  him  to  rise.  But  as  he  moved 
not,  several  men  came  forward  to  assist 
him.  They  turned  his  face  to  the  light 
and  lo  ! his  eyes  were  set,  his  features 
ghastly  and  his  muscles  relaxed. 

Instantly  one  of  the  group  turned 
to  Simon  and  said  : 

“ Kenton,  his  neck  is  broken.  You  ve 
killed  him.” 

A wild  shriek  rose  on  the  air  from  the 
girl  as  she  flung  her  hands  above  her 
head  and  fell  in  a swoon.  A shudder 
passed  through  the  company. 

Efforts  were  made  to  resuscitate  the 
Alexandrian,  and  after  several  minutes, 
there  appearing  no  sign  of  life,  another 
man  took  Simon  aside  and  said: 

“ Now  Kenton,  you’ve  killed  the  man 
and  no  mistake.  He  has  rich  and  pow- 
erfuTfriends  in  Alexandria  who’ll  push 
you  hard  by  law.  You  don’t  want  to 
go  to  jail,  and  so  you’d  better  take  to 
the  woods.  You’re  safe  in  the  back 
country,  but  not  here.” 

Kenton  was  not  a hard  young  fellow. 
His  heart  was  appalled  at  the  fact  that 
he  had  killed  a man,  and  gladly  would 
he  have  done  anything  in  his  power  to 
recall  the  deed  or  make  amendment  for 
it.  But  the  mention  of  jail  struck  the 
chord,  so  common  in  high-spirited  men, 
that  cannot  endure  the  shame  of  im- 
prisonment ; death  is  easier. 

And  turning  his  face  to  the  westward, 


he  plunged  into  the  midnight  darkness 
and  the  great  woods,  and  fled  for  his 
safety.  Nor  did  he  stay  his  journey  for 
many  a day.  Having  not  only  lost  his 
intended  wife,  but  her  very  image  in  his 
heart  being  defaced  by  her  faithlessness, 
and  now  fleeing  as  a culprit,  while  to 
his  sensitive  nature  the  dead  man 
seemed  calling  for  vengeance  against 
him,  he  hastened  on,  resolved  to  make 
his  home  in  the  Kentucky  wilderness. 
And  true  to  this  purpose,  he  joined 
Boone  and  his  little  band  of  hunters  on 
the  “dark  and  bloody  ground,”  and 
gave  his  rare  physical  and  mental  abili- 
ties to  the  wild  and  perilous  life  of  the 
borders. 


Eleven  years  passed  ; pioneers  were 
increasing  beyond  the  mountains ; every 
part  of  the  east  had  representatives 
there. 

One  day  in  17 82,  as  Kenton,  in  his 
canoe,  coming  down  Licking  river, 
rounded  the  last  bend  where  it  joins 
the  Ohio,  he  saw  a party  of  new- 
comers from  the  east  just  hauling 
their  scow  boat  from  the  water,  and 
apparently  at  a loss  where  to  go  or 
what  to  do  next  in  that  trackless  region. 
Ever  ready  to  render  aid  wherever 
needed,  he  joined  them  and  volunteered 
to  give  them  information  concerning  the 
country.  After  a long  talk  on  matters 
of  interest  to  them,  he  asked  whence 
they  came,  and  was  answered  “from 
Fauquier  county,  Virginia.”  He  was 
startled  by  the  reply.  In  all  these  years 
he  had  not  heard  from  his  native  place ; 
nor  did  he  quite  dare  now  to  tell  these 
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men  his  name  lest  he  should  find  him- 
self already  a renegade  in  their  estimate. 
Reflecting,  however,  that  they  would 
not  know  him,  he  carefully  smothered 
every  sign  of  special  interest  in  their 
section,  and  indifferently  remarked  that 
he  had  some  general  knowledge  of  a 
few  families  in  old  Virginia,  and  men- 
tioned the  name  of  one.  The  men 
gave  him  some  information  as  to  that 
family,  and  then  he  named  another. 
Again  they  enlightened  him,  and  again 
he  questioned,  this  time  mentioning  the 
Kenton  family.  The  spokesman  of  the 
party  replied  : 

“Well,  the  Kenton  family  have  good 
blood,  but  of  late  they’re  very  poor. 
Old  man  Kenton  is  far  along  in  years, 
and  his  only  boy  ran  away  long  ago. 
The  young  fellow  had  a love  scrape  and 
nearly  killed  a man  from  Alexandria, 
and  then  left.  No  doubt  he  thought 
the  man  quite  killed  and  left  to  escape 
the  law.  But  though  he  got  well  and 
married  the  girl,  they  never  heard  from 
young  Kenton.  It  is  generally  believed 
he  lost  his  life  among  the  Indians.” 

During  this  recital  concerning  him- 
self, Kenton’s  excitement,  according  to 
his  own  way  of  describing  it,  “raged 
like  the  Ohio  in  spring  freshet.” 

Calming  his  feelings  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, he  said  in  the  same  quiet  tone : 

“ Well,  strangers,  I’ve  often  heard  of 
that  same  Simon  Kenton  out  here  on 
the  borders,  and  the  last  time  not  very 
long  ago.” 

This  particularly  aroused  the  stran- 
gers’ interest,  and  they  inquired  further 
about  him,  declaring  emphatically  that 
nobody  in  Fauquier  county  condemned 


him,  and  that  he  need  not  hesitate  to 
return  at  any  time. 

At  this  Kenton  arose,  stretched  his 
gigantic  frame,  drew  a deep  sigh  of 
almost  infinite  relief,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
broken  voice:  “Well,  gentlemen,  I’m 
Simon  Kenton,  myself,  and  I’m  almighty 
glad  to  hear  from  my  old  father  and 
to  know  that  I’m  no  murderer.  Of  the 
redskins  and  tories  I havn’t  been  so 
careful  during  late  years ; but  that  was 
lawful  war.  It  does  me  a world  of  good 
to  learn  that  my  hands  are  clean  of  the 
blood  of  my  own  countryman.” 

Within  a few  days  Kenton  took  his 
way  eastward  through  the  wilderness 
for  Fauquier  county,  where  in  due  time 
he  arrived  and  was  received  as  one 
arisen  from  the  dead.  In  a few  weeks 
he  returned,  his  aged  parents  with  him, 
for  whom,  until  their  death,  he  provided 
every  comfort  of  the  times  and  region. 

II. 

KICHIKAN,  THE  POLISH  LONG-KNIFE. 

Among  the  foreign  adventurers  who, 
during  the  Revolution,  sought  commis- 
sions of  General  Washington,  was  a Pole 
by  the  name  of  Oginski,  a sprig  of  one 
of  the  noblest  families  of  Poland,  or  of 
Lithuania.  Twenty  years  later  he  had 
acquired  something  of  notoriety  in 
Europe,  but  now  he  was  known  to  Kos- 
ciusko and  other  Polanders  only  as  an 
Oginski  and  as  a matchless  swordsman, 
possessing  amazing  muscular  power,  but 
of  mediocre  intellectual  capacity  and 
unscrupulous  in  ambition.  He  was  not 
aware  of  his  own  mental  mediocrity,  as 
such  men  never  are,  and  therefore,  un- 
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duly  magnified  his  importance,  building 
claims  to  promotion  upon  his  name,  his 
conceit  of  personal  ability  and  his  won- 
derful skill  in  fencing. 

Courage  is  the  natural  inheritance  of 
the  Poles,  and  Oginski  was  not  wanting 
therein.  He  had  done  valiant  service 
in  the  field  against  the  troops  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  but  had  never  shown 
qualities  which  seemed  to  Washington 
to  justify  placing  him  in  a responsible 
command.  Not  so  thought  Oginski  of 
himself.  If  Pulaski  and  other  Polanders 
were  worthy  of  place  and  honor  in  the 
American  struggle,  why  not  he,  also  ? 
In  the  unhappy  state  of  his  own  land, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  his  sword 
there,  and  against  all  European  govern- 
ments he  and  many  of  his  countrymen 
were  embittered.  Therefore,  unpromis- 
ing as  was  the  prospect,  Oginski  re- 
mained in  the  New  World,  haunting 
American  camps  and  battlefields,  dis- 
daining all  offers  of  medium  commissions 
and  stations,  at  one  time  teaching  fenc- 
ing, at  another  nursing  his  chagrin  in  re- 
tirement, and  again  volunteering  for 
some  battle  and  charging  like  a tornado 
at  the  head  of  colonial  dragoons;  always 
intent,  however,  on  his  own  promotion, 
but  never  obtaining  it. 

In  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  Revolutionary  War,  while  peace  pre- 
vailed, Oginski  thought  to  gain  his  am- 
bition by  taking  a hand  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  army  of  the  young  govern- 
ment, especially  by  creating  a demand 
for  his  own  forte , the  use  of  the  sword, 
which  he  sought  to  promote  by  cultivat- 
ing extensively  the  acquaintance  of  the 
officers.  With  this  in  view,  he  made  a 


grand  tour  of  the  frontier  posts,  exhibit- 
ing his  prowess,  and  seeking  to  impress 
himself  on  the  leaders.  At  several  of 
the  forts  he  taught  classes  of  young  offi- 
cers; often  he  matched  himself  in  an 
amicable  contest,  not  against  a single 
antagonist,  for  there  was  not  a man  in 
the  American  lines  who  could  have  stood 
before  him  an  instant,  but  against  a 
squad  of  troops  with  bayonets  charging 
full  tilt;  and  it  is  a matter  of  record 
that  he  proved  invulnerable.  At  Fort 
Harmar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum 
river,  he  found  assembled  a party  of 
friendly  Indians,  and  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  arranged  a good  natured  trial 
of  skill  between  the  Pole,  single-handed, 
and  half  a dozen  warriors.  He  took 
possession  of  a gateway  to  defend  it 
against  their  onset,  he  armed  with  sword, 
they  with  tomahawks,  the  blades  on  both 
sides  bound  with  deer-skin  to  prevent 
actual  bloodshed.  At  a signal  they 
rushed  upon  him,  yelling  and  brandish- 
ing their  axes  as  if  in  earnest  battle  in- 
stead of  a mere  trial  farce.  But  Oginski 
stood  his  ground,  and  for  twenty  minutes 
not  an  Indian  succeeded  in  striking  him. 
Blow  after  blow  was  aimed  directly  at 
his  head,  only  to  meet  a vigorous  parry 
from  the  sword  and  be  turned  harmlessly 
aside.  The  handles  were  cleft  from 
several  of  the  tomahawks,  and  more  than 
one  of  the  savages  received  a stinging 
slap  across  the  face.  At  the  end  of  the 
contest  the  warriors  named  him  Kichi- 
kan , an  abbreviated  Indian  term  of  mixed 
origin,  meaning  long-knife.  The  name 
had  been  applied  to  white  troops  en 
masse  before  this,  notably  by  Cornstalk 
at  “Camp  Charlotte,”  in  1774,  but 
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never  to  a single  man  for  his  personal 
prowess.  The  fame  of  this  exploit 
spread  far  and  wide  through  the  Ohio 
country. 

At  length  began  that  fearful  Indian 
War  which  witnessed  the  awful  tragedy 
known  as  “St.  Clair’s  defeat,”  and  which 
finally  closed  with  the  victory  won  by 
General  Wayne  in  August,  1794.  This 
war  was  the  crisis  awaited  by  the  adven- 
turous Pole,  and  he  shadowed  the  army 
officials,  sanguine  of  obtaining  a com- 
mand. But,  as  hitherto,  his  lack  of 
ability  and  judgment  stood  in  his  way. 
The  bordermen  would  not  enlist  under 
him,  suspicious  of  his  prudence. 

But  there  occurred  one  instance  of 
self-forgetfulness  and  valor  on  his  part, 
for  which  he  deserved  and  received 
great  praise.  General  Harmar  was  pre- 
paring an  expedition  into  the  Indian 
country,  and  with  a desire  to  have  a 
hand  in  it,  Oginski  undertook  to  raise  a 
battalion  of  troops ; but  nobody  rallied 
to  his  effort.  Then  he  requested  a 
position  of  that  officer,  but  none  was 
offered  him  save  that  of  orderly. 

His  pride  was  so  wounded  that  he  re- 
solved to  leave  a land  so  inappreciative 
of  his  merit,  and  started  eastward.  One 
afternoon  he  arrived  at  a little  settle- 
ment in  the  Beaver  valley,  and  being 
foot-sore  and  heart-sore,  decided  to 
remain  the  night.  The  place  was  a 
hundred  miles  or  more  to  the  eastward 
of  the  war-paths  of  the  savages  at  the 
time,  and  considered  so  secure  that  the 
able-bodied  men  were  off  in  the  army 
with  General  Harmar,  only  women, 
children  and  a few  old  men  remaining. 
The  people  at  evening  gathered  into  the 


little  block-house  for  the  night,  leaving 
three  or  four  men  on  guard  in  the  open 
gateway  of  the  blockade,  not  deeming  it 
worth  while  to  employ  other  precautions. 

Oginski  took  his  place  also  at  the 
gate,  accustomed  as  a soldier  to  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground  or  wherever  night 
found  him,  his  weapons  by  his  side. 
Nobody  dreamed  of  danger  from  the 
red-skins,  supposing  them  far  away  and 
fully  occupied  in  operations  against'  the 
troops. 

But  just  at  break  of  day  the  crash  of 
gun-shots  and  the  blood-curdling  war- 
whoop  told  the  people  that  the  savages 
were  at  their  doors.  All  was  confusion 
and  fright  at  the  prospect  of  immediate 
slaughter.  But  Oginski  sprang  to  his 
feet,  drew  his  sword,  and  told  the  old 
men  on  guard  to  go  in,  close  the  gate, 
and  fire  at  the  enemy  through  the  loop- 
holes, while  he  held  his  post  on  the  out- 
side. 

Immediately  the  Indians  came  rush- 
ing up  to  prevent  the  shutting  of  the 
gate  and  were  confronted  by  this  silent, 
invincible  long-knife.  The  foremost 
warrior  struck  at  him  a furious  blow 
with  the  tomahawk,  but  Oginski  swept 
the  ax  from  his  hand  and  ran  him 
through  the  heart  with  his  sword.  The 
next  Indian  tried  the  same  thing  and 
the  Pole  nearly  severed  his  head  from 
his  body.  The  third  savage,  aghast  at 
the  strange  foeman  and  his  deeds,  was 
more  wary.  In  the  meantime  the  gate 
was  shut  and  fastened  within,  and 
Oginski’s  retreat  was  cut  off,  and  fight 
he  must,  or  die,  perhaps  both. 

In  a moment  the  whole  band  of  In- 
dians, nearly  a dozen,  collected  about 
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him  as  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
gate.  A vain  shot  or  two  was  fired,  but 
savages  seldom  resorted  to  their  guns  at 
such  close  range,  and  so  they  dashed 
upon  him  with  knives  and  tomahawks, 
only  to  meet  the  circling,  flash-like 
blade,  parring  every  thrust  and  giving 
them  many  a fearful  cut.  Some  one 
of  their  number  remembered  him  as 
the  man  of  the  trial  combat  at  Fort 
Harmar,  and  muttered  in  a frightened 
cry  the  word  ‘ 1 Kichikan.  ’ ’ That 
seem  to  unnerve  them  all.  Here  was 
the  long-knife,  with  the  charmed  life 
and  mysterious  power.  They  hesitated 
and  fell  back,  and  when  shots  began  to 
fly  from  the  block-house  and  Oginski 


rushed  forward,  they  ran  for  the  woods 
Instantly  the  gate  was  opened,  the  Pole 
entered,  and  all  were  safe  behind  the 
stockade.  He  had  killed  four  braves 
and  routed  twice  as  many  more  by  the 
prowess  and  terror  of  his  blade. 

But  he  had  seen  enough  of  America. 
Sailing  from  Philadelphia  soon  after  the 
above  encounter,  a few  years  later  we 
may  read  of  him  in  the  history  of  Polish 
affairs  in  Europe.  When  nearly  a quar- 
ter of  a century  had  passed,  there  were 
still  many  white  people  and  Indians  in 
Ohio  and  the  west  who  remembered 
Oginski,  or  Kichikan,  the  Polish  long- 
knife. 

Irving  Beman. 


THOMAS  H.  LAMSON. 


Thomas  H.  Lamson  left  his  impress 
on  the  manufacturing  and  business  in- 
terests of  Cleveland,  and  when  he  was 
called  into  rest  in  August  of  1882,  the 
universal  feeling  was  that  a useful  and 
high-minded  man  had  been  lost  to  this 
community.  He  belonged  to  that  army  of 
quiet  workers  who  are  known  rather  by 
their  results  than  from  any  endeavor  to 
appear  before  the  public  vision,  or  to  be 
thrust  in  the  front  rank  of  public  events. 
He  was  of  an  honored  New  England 
descent,  while  his  boyhood  was  that  of 
the  boy  of  the  east  half  a century  ago  ; 
and,  as  has  been  said  in  one  heartfelt 
tribute  to  his  memory,  “ the  story  of  his 
life  is,  in  a sense,  but  a repetition  of  the 
straightforward,  industrious  Berkshire 
boy,  his  life  apparently  hemmed  in  by 


circumstances  as  hard  and  immovable 
as  the  hills  that  shut  in  his  little  home  ; 
while  he  faithfully  and  patiently  wrought 
his  work  at  home  till  the  growing  power 
and  strength  within  him  found  larger 
expressions  in  the  larger  world  outside.” 
In  after  years  he  used  to  tell  with  anima- 
tion of  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  hills 
that  hemmed  in  his  home  and  bounded 
his  quiet  life,  and  saying  to  himself  that 
some  day  he  should  pass  beyond  them, 
and  discover  for  himself  the  new  lands 
and  dreamed-of  worlds  that  lay  hidden 
beyond. 

Mr.  Lamson  was  born  in  Sheffield, 
Massachusetts,  on  July  16,  1827.  His 
father  was  a farmer,  and  his  early  years 
were  divided  between  the  labors  of  the 
farm  and  the  school.  Some  months  be- 
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fore  reaching  his  majority,  his  father 
gave  him  his  time,  and  he  set  out  to 
begin  life  on  his  own  account,  empty- 
handed  so  far  as  goods  or  money  were 
concerned,  but  rich  in  energy,  high  pur- 
pose, manly  self-reliance,  and  moral 
character.  He  went  to  Southington, 
Connecticut,  where  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  an  uncle,  who  was  a manufac- 
turer of  clocks.  At  the  end  of  six  years 
he  had  so  far  progressed  in  his  new 
business  as  to  be  admitted  as  a partner 
of  the  establishment  in  which  he  was 
employed.  In  a coupie  of  years  this 
partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Mr. 
Lamson  became  one  of  a joint  stock 
company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
carriage  bolts,  a branch  of  industry  to 
the  study  of  which  he  had  been  giving 
his  mind  for  some  time.  Soon  after  his 
connection  with  this  company,  but 
through  no  fault  of  his,  it  failed,  and  he 
lost  not  only  all  that  he  had  made  in  the 
company,  but  all  the  savings  of  the  pre- 
vious years  of  close  labor.  Determined 
to  be  useful  and  busy,  and  not  cast  down 
by  this  severe  blow,  he  took  a position 
of  foreman  in  the  bolt  works  of  J.  B. 
Savage  of  Southington.  He  remained 
there  six  years,  and  then  formed  a 
partnership  at  Mt.  Carmel,  Connecticut, 
with  Walter  W.  Woodruff  and  William 
Willcox,  and  the  business  thus  formed 
was  sold  two  years  later  to  the  Peck, 
Stowe  & jWillcox  company  of  South- 
ington. But  it  was  far  from  Mr.  Lam- 
son’s  desire  or  purpose  to  give  up  the 
special  business  to  which  he  had  turned 
his  attention  with  such  earnestness,  and 
in  which  he  had  shown  so  much  adapt- 
ability to  its  needs  and  requirements, 


and  he  came  to  the  determination  to 
undertake  it  again.  He  accordingly 
formed  a new  partnership  at  Mt.  Car- 
mel with  John  Holt  and  Augustus  Dick- 
erman,  for  the  manufacture  of  bolts. 
In  a few  months  Mr.  Holt’s  interest  was 
purchased  by  Samuel  W.  Sessions,  an 
early  friend  and  associate  of  Mr.  Lam- 
son. Soon  after  this  a younger  brother, 
Isaac  Lamson,  purchased  Mr.  Dicker- 
man’s  interest,  and  the  firm  so  well 
known  afterwards  as  Lamson,  Sessions 
& Company,  came  into  being.  The 
causes  that  have  operated  in  bringing 
so  many  of  the  iron  manufacturing  in- 
terests to  Cleveland,  influenced  this 
energetic  and  wide-awake  company, 
and  accordingly  in  1869  it  took  a 
prominent  place  among  the  industrial 
forces  of  this  city.  The  site  first  occu- 
pied was  that  held  later  by  the  Hotch- 
kiss & Upson  company.  When  the 
company’s  new  building  on  Scranton 
avenue  was  projected,  Mr.  Lamson  was 
very  much  interested  in  all  the  details 
of  its  construction,  but  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  any  of  its  comforts  or  advantages. 
In  the  memorial  above  referred  to  we 
find  the  following  reference  to  the  firm 
and  its  partners  : 

For  several  years  at  the  beginning  of  this  enter- 
prise, Mr.  John  H.  Sessions  of  Connecticut,  a 
brother  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Sessions,  and  warm  personal 
friend  of  the  other  two  partners,  was  associated  with 
them;  aside  from  that  assistance  these  three  men 
have  had  entire  control  of  the  business  for  over  six- 
teen years,  and  have  held  most  intimate  personal  as 
well  as  business  relations.  They  have  not  only  the 
memory  that  not  one  inharmonious  word  has  ever 
passed  between  them,  but  the  rare  and  notable  fact 
to  record  that  there  never  had  existed  among  them 
a written  word  of  contract.  No  note  has  ever  been 
taken  of  the  prolonged  absence  of  any  one  of  the 
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three  gentlemen  and  not  only  does  the  “ equal  third  ” 
that  stands  on  the  books  record  the  individual  gains 
of  each,  but  it  also  marks  the  spirit  of  unanimity  that 
has  always  prompted  whatever  charity  or  public 
enterprise  has  been  aided  by  Lamson,  Sessions  & Co. 

Mr.  Lamson’s  business  qualifications 
were  of  the  foremost  character,  as  was 
shown  by  the  material  success  that  at- 
tended his  operations.  He  was  po- 
ssessed of  an  absolute  integrity,  purity  of 
thought  and  life,  and  a nobleness  of 
purpose  that  marked  each  action  of  his 
life.  He  avoided  publicity,  and  kept, 
as  far  as  his  business  demands  would 
allow,  from  any  course  or  path  that 
would  lead  him  into  the  public  gaze.  It 
was  in  his  home,  and  in  his  large  circle 
of  personal  friends,  that  the  warmth  and 
generosity  of  his  nature  found  its  freest 
and  happiest  expression.  His  love  for 
home  was  intense,  and  the  enjoyment 
he  felt  in  gathering  his  friends  there 
about  him  was  keen  and  deep.  The  first 
great  sorrow  of  his  life  came  to  that  loved 
home  when,  eleven  months  before  his 
own  death,  his  adopted  daughter  Lillian 
was  taken  away.  “ His  wisdom”  said 
one  who  knew  him  well  “was  as  pro- 
found as  his  generosity  was  broad,  and 
that  earnest  desire  to  give  substantial 
aid  where  it  would  serve  to  make  others 
most  useful  has  been  the  means  of  help- 
ing many  young  people  to  fit  themselves 
to  aid  in  building  up  the  cause  of  all 
that  is  good  and  noble  in  life ; his  sym- 
pathy for  every  rank  and  condition  of 
life  was  wonderfully  keen,  especially  for 
those  who  were  passing  through  the 
same  struggles  he  had  known  himself, 
for  prosperity  seemed  only  to  strengthen 
the  memory  of  every  necessary  sacrifice 
and  self-denial  that  he  had  known.” 


His  nature  was  as  manly  and  simple  as 
it  was  deep  and  strong,  and  his  individ- 
uality was  stamped  on  every  work  or 
interest  that  felt  the  touch  of  his  hand. 
He  was  not  only  honest  in  his  business 
and  personal  relations,  but  in  the  very 
nature  and  fibre  of  his  being,  and  those 
who  knew  him  well  recognized  honesty 
and  truth  in  all  things  as  among  the 
most  prominent  traits  of  his  character, 
and  as  dominating  not  only  his  actions 
but  his  thoughts  as  well.  He  was  for 
twelve  years  a member  of  the  Heights 
Congregational  church,  and  was  helpful 
in  many  moral  and  material  ways  to 
pastor  and  people.  No  better  expres- 
sion of  the  practical  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy he  was  always  extending  to  those 
who  needed  his  help  can  be  found  than 
was  conveyed  in  the  following  extract 
from  a letter  received  by  Mrs.  Lamson 
only  recently,  in  relation  to  the  aid  Mr. 
Lamson  had  given  to  one  young  man 
when  just  setting  out  in  life  : 

The  monument  in  Riverside  is  not  more  firmly 
fixed  than  his  remembrance  in  the  hearts  ol  tnose 
who  knew  him.  I,  in  particular,  have  reason  to  re- 
member him — a kind,  thoughtful,  generous  friend — 
fori  feel  certain  that  this  position,  which  promises 
me  so  much  useful  and  delightful  work,  would  never 
have  been  mine  but  for  his  generosity  in  removing 
the  material  hindrance  to  success. 

He  was,  indeed,  a useful  man,  and 
when  he  was  called  away  in  the  very 
prime  of  life,  and  when  many  avenues 
of  usefulness  and  prosperity  had  opened 
to  him,  the  loss  to  the  community  was 
great  and  universally  acknowledged, 
while  that  of  his  devoted  wife  and  many 
personal  friends,  was  one  that  can  never 
be  told  in  the  cold  utterance  of  written 
words. 
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For  some  time  before  his  death  Mr. 
Lamson  had  been  in  poor  health,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1882,  under  the  ad- 
vice of  a physician  and  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  he  went  to  Lenox,  Massa- 
chusetts, hoping  that  the  pure  air  of  his 
native  hills  would  restore  the  vigor  of 
former  years.  But  instead  of  a change 
for  the  better  he  declined  rapidly,  and 
in  a short  time  hope  gave  way  to  a fear 
that  the  seal  had  been  set  upon  him, 
and  that  he  was  soon  to  be  called  into 
the  other  life.  This  fear  became  fact, 
and  after  two  days  of  unconsciousness 
he  passed  away,  calmly  and  peacefully, 
on  August  17,  1882.  Mrs.  Lamson  and 
a number  of  his  closest  friends  were 
with  him  to  the  last,  and,  although  his 
death  occurred  far  from  his  home,  it 
was  by  no  means  among  strangers  nor 
in  a strange  land.  The  beloved  re- 


mains were  brought  to  Cleveland  and 
laid  away  to  rest  in  Riverside  cemetery, 
followed  by  the  respect  of  the  com- 
munity, the  sorrow  of  many  friends,  and 
the  deep  and  sincere  grief  of  the  few 
who  loved  him  the  most  because  they 
knew  him  the  best.  The  employes  of 
the  firm  of  which  he  was  a member 
attended  the  funeral  in  a body,  and 
afterwards  procured  and  placed  in  the 
workroom  of  the  company  a large  and 
handsome  portrait  of  their  departed  em- 
ployer and  friend. 

Mr.  Lamson  was  married  on  May  28, 
1850,  to  Miss  Abby  Bradley  of  Burling- 
ton, Connecticut,  and  the  two  were  per- 
mitted to  walk  together  for  thirty-two 
years  in  such  love  and  mutual  esteem 
as  few  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  and  on 
his  death  many  and  touching  were  the 
expressions  of  sympathy  for  her  loss. 


TERRITORIAL  STATESMEN  OF  ILLINOIS. 


In  the  January  number,  1885,  of  this 
Magazine  was  published  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  Isaac  Smucker,  entitled  “ Our 
Territorial  Statesmen,”  which  gives  the 
names  of  the  officers  of  the  territorial 
government  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory, and  of  the  members  of  the  council 
and  popular  branch  of  the  territorial 
legislature  for  the  three  sessions  held  by 
it  during  the  existence  of  that  govern- 
ment, and  before  the  organization  of 
the  state  of  Ohio.  We  note  from  this 
article  that  of  these  early  law-makers, 
John  Edgar  of  Randolph  county  and 


Shadrach  Bond  of  St.  Clair,  were  the 
representatives  of  all  the  settled  portion 
of  Illinois  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  the  first  legislature,  which  con- 
vened in  Cincinnati  February  4,  1799. 
At  the  same  session  the  council — which 
consisted  of  five  persons  selected  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  a 
list  of  ten  selected  by  the  territorial 
house  of  representatives — did  not  con- 
tain a single  representative  from  the 
Illinois  counties.  In  the  list  of  ten 
names  furnished  the  President  was  Wil- 
liam St.  Clair,  brother  to  the  governor. 
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who  resided  in  Cahokia,  St.  Clair  county; 
but  he  was  not  selected,  nor  was  the  son 
of  his  excellency,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  jr., 
whose  named  appeared  among  the  three 
presented  from  Hamilton  county  for  the 
distinguished  honor  of  membership  in 
the  territorial  council.  On  the  division 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,  in  July, 
1800,  the  territory  now  comprised  within 
the  states  of  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Mich- 
igan and  Illinois  was  separated  from 
Ohio  and  became  a new  Northwestern 
Territory,  with  its  capital  “at  St.  Vin- 
cennes on  the  Wabash  river,”  and  was 
designated  as  “Indiana  Territory.” 
From  this  point  our  territorial  history 
diverges  from  that  of  Ohio,  whose  peo- 
ple shortly  afterward  organized  a state 
government  and  were  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

In  January,  1801,  Governor  Harrison 
had  convened  the  territorial  judges, 
William  Clark,  John  Griffin  and  Henry 
Vanderburgh,  together  with  himself,  into 
a kind  of  a legislative  court,  and  had 
adopted  “ such  laws  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  times”  required  for  the  government 
of  the  new  territory,  as  provided  by  law 
by  congress  for  territories  of  the  first 
grade,  under  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
Amongst  other  laws  adopted  by  this 
quasi  legislature  was  one  establishing 
courts  of  quarter  sessions  in  the  coun- 
ties of  St.  Clair,  Randolph  and  Knox. 
After  Louisiana  had  been  purchased,  it 
was,  by  act  of  congress  (March  26, 1804), 
annexed  to  Indiana  territory,  and  the 
judges,  with  the  governor,  were  called 
together  a second  time — in  October, 
1804 — to  enact  necessary  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  newly  acquired  ter- 


ritory. Louisiana  was  detached  shortly 
afterward  (March  3,  1805)  and  erected 
into  a separate  territory  — following 
Michigan,  which  had  been  detached  at 
the  same  session  of  congress  (January 
11,  1805). 

In  the  fall  of  1804  (September  11) 
Governor  Harrison  had  submitted  the 
question  of  organizing  a territorial  gov- 
ernment of  the  second  grade  to  a popu- 
lar vote,  and  the  proposition  having 
carried,  an  election  for  members  of  the 
general  assembly  was  ordered  for  Jan- 
uary 3,  1805.  At  this  election  Shadrach 
Bond  and  William  Biggs  of  St.  Clair 
county  and  George  Fisher  of  Randolph 
were  elected  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives.  The  legislature  con- 
vened July  29  following,  by  proclama- 
tion of  Governor  * Harrison,  and  sub- 
mitted ten  names  to  President  Jefferson, 
from  which  five  were  to  be  selected  as 
members  of  the  council.  Governor  Har- 
rison, to  whom  this  duty  was  delegated 
by  the  President,  selected  for  the  Illinois 
part  of  the  territorial  council,  Jean 
Francis  Perrey  of  St.  Clair  county  and 
Pierre  Menard  of  Randolph.  This  leg- 
islature held  a second  session  at  Vin- 
cennes, beginning  August  16,  1807,  but 
no  change  was  made  in  the  membership 
of  either  house. 

By  act  of  congress,  approved  Febru- 
ary 3,  1809,  all  that  territory  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  states  of 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  was  constituted 
into  a separate  territory  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  March  following,  to  be 
known  as  Illinois  Territory,  with  its 
capital  established  at  the  town  of  Kas- 
kaskia.  To  organize  the  new  territory 
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John  Boyle  of  Kentucky  was  chosen  by 
President  Madison  to  be  its  first  gov- 
ernor, but  preferring  a judgeship  in 
court  of  appeals  of  his  own  state  he  de- 
clined the  proffered  honor,  and  Mr.  N. 
Edwards,  chief  justice  of  the  same  court, 
was,  on  the  recommendation  of  Henry 
Clay,  appointed  to  the  vacancy.  There 
were  appointed  as  territorial  judges  Jesse 
B.  Thomas,  who  had  been  at  the  session 
previous  to  that  time  a territorial  dele- 
gate from  Indiana,  and  who  owed  his 
appointment  as  judge  to  the  efforts  he 
had  made  in  congress,  very  much  against 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  his  Indiana 
constituents,  to  secure  the  separation  of 
Illinois  territory  ; Alexander  Stuart,  a 
Virginian,  who  was  shortly  changed  to 
Missouri  at  his  own  request,  and  William 
Sprigg  of  Maryland.  These  with  the 
governor,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  June, 
1809,  constituted  themselves  into  a leg- 
islative body  under  the  fifth  section  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  reenacted 
such  laws  of  the  Indiana  territory  as 
were  suitable  and  applicable  to  Illinois. 
Congress,  by  act  approved  May  21,  1812, 
raised  Illinois  to  the  second  grade  of 
territorial  existence,  and  authorized  by 
the  same  act  the  apportionment  of  the 
territory  by  Governor  Edwards. 

Several  new  counties  had  been  in  the 
meantime  organized  by  the  governor 
and  judges,  so  that  the  election,  when 
held,  provided  for  the  election  of  five 
members  of  the  legislative  council  (the 
first  ever  elected  by  the  people  in  the 
Northwestern  Territory)  and  seven  rep- 
resentatives, besides  a delegate  to  con- 
gress. This  election,  held  on  the  eighth, 
ninth  and  tenth  days  of  October,  1812, 


resulted  in  the  election  of  the  following 
persons : 

DELEGATE  TO  CONGRESS  : 

Shadrach  Bond,  of  St.  Clair  county. 

MEMBERS  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL  : 

Pierre  Menard  of  Randolph  county,  William 
Biggs  of  St.  Clair  county,  Samuel  J udy  of  Madison 
county,  Thomas  Ferguson  of  Johnson  county,  Benja- 
min Talbot  of  Gallatin  county. 

MEMBERS  OF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

George  Fisher  of  Randolph  county,  J oshua  Oglesbv 
and  Jacob  Short  of  St.  Clair  county,  William  Jones 
of  Madison  county,  Philip  Trammell  and  Alexander 
Wilson  of  Gallatin  county,  John  Grammar  of  John- 
son county. 

The  legislature  convened  in  its  first 
session  at  Kaskaskia,  November  25, 
1812,  and  organized  as  follows  : 

OFFICERS  OF  COUNCIL. 

President,  Pierre  Menard;  secretary, John  Thomas; 
Doorkeeper,  Thomas  Van  Swearingen. 

OFFICERS  OF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Speaker,  George  Fisher  ; clerk,  Wm.  C.  Greenup; 
doorkeeper,  Thomas  Van  Swearingen. 

The  first  territorial  general  assembly 
adjourned  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
December,  1812,  and  convened  in  a 
second  session  November  8,  1813.  It 
reenacted  most  of  the  laws  in  force  in 
Indiana  territory  before  the  division,  as 
comprised  in  the  revision  of  John  Rice 
Jones  and  John  Johnson,  and  printed 
in  1808  by  Stout  & Smoot  at  Vincennes. 

The  second  territorial  general  assem- 
bly convened  at  Kaskaskia,  November 
14,  1814,  and  adjourned  December  24  of 
the  same  year.  The  members  and 
officers  of  the  council  remained  the 
same  with  the  exception  that  Thomas 
Stuart  was  made  doorkeeper  of  both 
houses  in  place  of  Van  Swearingen,  and 
William  Mears  clerk  of  the  house.  Of 
the  membership  of  the  house  several 
changes  were  made,  Risdon  Moore,  who 
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was  elected  speaker,  and  James  Lemen, 
jr.,  represented  St.  Clair  county,  James 
Gilbreath  (afterwards  expelled)  Ran- 
dolph county,  Owen  Evans  Johnson 
county,  William  Rabb  Madison  county, 
while  Thomas  C.  Brown,  afterwards  one 
of  the  first  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
succeeded  Alexander  Wilson — who  had 
died  since  the  adjournment — as  one  of 
the  members  from  Gallatin  county. 

Concerning  this,  Alexander  Wilson, 
who  John  M.  Peck  says  in  his  ' Annals 
of  the  West,’  “kept  a public  house  in 
Shawneetown,  was  a man  of  moderate 
abilities.”  The  subsequent  history  of 
his  descendants  has  rendered  his  con- 
nection with  the  first  territorial  legisla- 
ture of  much  interest.  His  wife  was  a 
Harrison,  a niece  of  Governor  Harri- 
son of  Indiana  territory,  and  the 
franchise  at  Shawneetown,  then  a valu- 
able possession,  having  been  granted 
him,  he  became — although  a man  of 
quiet  and  retiring  disposition — thrust  by 
the  very  nature  of  his  surroundings, 
into  public  life.  His  early  death  pre- 
vented the  development  of  what  might 
have  been  a life  of  successful  public 
service.  He  died  highly  esteemed  in 
his  own  county,  and  left  the  heritage  of 
a good  name  to  his  children.  His  old- 
est son,  Harrison,  was  ensign  of  Captain 
Thomas  Craig’s  company,  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  the  Indian  wars  following. 
He  was  afterwards  a captain  of  an  Illi- 
nois militia  company  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  serving  in  the  same  rank,  in 
the  same  expedition  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. A son  of  Captain  Harrison  Wil- 
son is  the  well  known  cavalry  raider  of 
the  late  war,  General  James  Wilson. 


Another  son  is  Major  Bluford  Wilson 
of  Springfield,  Illinois,  formerly  solicitor 
of  the  United  States  treasury. 

The  second  territorial  legislature  held 
a second  session  beginning  December 
4,  1815,  ending  January  11,  1816.  At 
this  session  William  C.  Greenup  was 
made  enrolling  and  engrossing  clerk, 
and  Ezra  Owen  doorkeeper  of  both  leg- 
islative bodies.  John  G.  Lofton  was 
added  as  an  additional  member  from 
Madison  county,  and  Jarvis  Hazleton 
succeeded  the  expelled  Gilbreath  from 
Randolph  county.  In  the  house  of 
representatives,  Risdon  Moore  contin- 
ued as  speaker,  but  Daniel  P.  Cook, 
afterwards  the  first  and  so  long  the 
only  representative  of  the  state  in 
congress,  was  made  clerk  of  the  house, 
the  first  office  he  ever  held  in  Illinois. 

The  third  legislature  began  its  first 
session  on  the  second  day  of  December, 
1816,  and  adjourned  January  14,  1817. 

The  members  and  officers  were  as 
follows  : 

council: 

Pierre  Menard,  president,  Randolph  county; 
John  G.  Lofton,  Madison  county;  Abraham  Amos, 
St.  Clair  county;  John  Grammar,  Johnson  county; 
Thomas  C.  Browne,  Gallatin  county.  Secretary, 
Joseph  Conway. 

HOUSE  OF  representatives: 

George  Fisher,  speaker,  Randolph  county;  C.  R. 
Mathenyand  William  H.  Bradsby,  St.  Clair  county; 
Nathan  Davis,  Jackson  county;  Joseph  Palmer, 
Johnson  county;  Seth  Gard,  Edwards  county;  Sam- 
uel Omelveny,  Pope  county.  Clerk  of  house,  Dan- 
iel P.  Cook;  enrolling  and  engrossing  clerk  to  both 
houses,  R.  K.  McLaughlin;  doorkeeper  to  both 
houses,  Ezra  Owen. 

This  general  assembly  held  its  second 
session — the  last  session  of  the  terri- 
torial legislature — on  the  first  day  of 
December,  1817,  and  adjourned  the 
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twelfth  day  of  the  following  month. 
The  members  and  officers  of  both 
houses  remained  as  they  were  in  the 
preceding  session,  except  that  M.  S. 
Davenport  appeared  as  a representative 
from  Gallatin  county,  and  Willis  Har- 
grove from  White  county. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  repre- 
sentatives attended  at  this  session  from 
Jackson,  Pope  or  Edwards  counties, 
each  of  which  was  entitled  to  a repre- 
sentative. 

The  constitutional  convention  which 
met  in  July,  1818,  at  Kaskaskia,  to  form 
a constitution  for  the  state,  had  amongst 
its  membership  but  few  men  who  had 
served  in  the  territorial  legislature. 
The  president,  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  was 
our  old  Indiana  territorial  delegate  to 
congress,  who  had  become  afterward  an 
Illinois  territorial  judge,  and  who  was  a 
delegate  from  St.  Clair  county.  Among 
the  members  of  the  convention  were 
James  Leman,  jr.,  George  Fisher,  Seth 
Gard,  Willis  Hargrove  and  Samuel 
Omelveny,  five  only,  who  had  previously 
served  in  the  territorial  legislatures. 
The  convention  for  the  most  part  was 
made  up  of  officers  of  the  militia  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  late 
war,  as  Major  Benjamin  Stephenson,  of 
Madison  county,  and  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Judge  Thomas  as  delegate  in 
congress,  or  substantial  citizens  like 
James  Hall — afterwards  state  treasurer 
— Abraham  Prickett,  Enoch  Moore, 
and  Isham  Harrison. 

Of  these  territorial  lawgivers  and 
statesmen  of  the  incipient  state  of  Illi- 
nois, but  few  have  reappeared  in  public 
life.  Pierre  Menard  became  the  first 


lieutenant-governor  of  the  state  and 
was  a man  of  fine  natural  abilities.  He 
was  popular,  intelligent,  and  possessed 
a high  sense  of  honor.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  representatives  of  his  class,  the 
descendants  of  the  early  French  popu- 
lation of  the  state.  A fine  monument 
is  now  being  erected  to  commemorate 
his  virtues,  in  the  State  house  grounds 
at  Springfield,  the  expense  of  which  is 
being  defrayed  by  the  liberality  of  a 
wealthy  French-American  gentleman  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Colonel  Charles 
Choteau.  John  M.  Peck,  Illinois’  best 
and  earliest  historian  in  his  edition  of 
Albach’s  ‘ Annals  of  the  West,’  gives 
many  short  sketches  of  the  fiej-sonnel  of 
these  early  statesman.  He  says  of  the 
first  legislature : 

Both  bodies  occupied  separate  rooms  in  a house 
in  that  ancient  town — had  a doorkeeper  in  com- 
mon—and  all  boarded  in  one  family.  They  did 
their  work  like  men  devoted  to  business  matters. 
Not  a lawyer  or  attorney  is  found  in  the  roll  of 
names.  They  deliberated  like  sensible  men,  passed 
such  laws  as  they  deemed  the  country  needed,  made 
no  speeches,  had  no  contention,  and  after  a brief 
session  of  some  ten  or  twelve  days,  adjourned.” 
‘Annals  of  the  West,’  second  edition,  page  763. 

Of  one  of  these  worthies,  John  Gram- 
mar of  Johnson  county,  Governor  Ford 
in  his  ‘ History  of  Illinois,’  says  : 

He  afterwards  represented  Union  county  fre- 
quently, during  a period  of  twenty  years.  He  had 
no  education,  yetj  was  a man  of  shrewdness.  After 
his  election  it  is  related  that,  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary apparel  to  appear  at  the  seat  of  government,  he 
and  the  family  gathered  a large  quantity  of  hickory- 
nuts,  which  were  taken  to  the  Ohio  sachems  and  traded 
for  blue  strouding,  such  as  the  Indians  wore  for 
breech-cloth.  When  the  neighboring  women  as- 
sembled to  make  up  the  garments,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  not  invested  quite  enough  nuts.  The  pat- 
tern was  measured  in  every  way  possible,  but  was 
unmistakably  scant,  whereupon  it  was  decided  to 
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make  a bobtailed  coat  and  a long  pair  of  leggings. 
Arrayed  in  these,  he  duly  appeared  at  the  seat  of 
government,  where  he  continued  to  wear  his  primi- 
tive suit  for  the  greater  part  of  the  session.  Not- 
withstanding his  illiteracy,  he  had  the  honor  of 
originating  the  practice,  much  followed  by  public 
men  since,  of  voting  against  all  new  measures,  it 
being  easier  to  conciliate  public  opinion  for  being 
remiss  in  voting  for  a really  good  measure  than  to 
suffer  arraignment  for  aiding  in  the  passage  of  an 
unpopular  one. 

Many  of  these  men  yet  live  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  people  of  the  state 
in  their  descendants,  although  their  brief 
connection  with  the  early  history  of  the 
state  lies  buried  in  the  dust  of  the  past. 
While  Mathony,  Wilson,  Bond,  Prickett, 


Bradsby,  Thomas,  Omelveny,  Leman, 
Moore,  Judy  and  Davenport,  have  long 
since  gone  the  way  of  the  world,  leaving 
the  brief  imprint  of  their  influence  on 
the  early  laws  of  the  state,  as  they  had 
helped  to  fashion  them  in  the  territorial 
existence  of  our  commonwealth.  We 
have  to-day  in  their  descendants,  hun- 
dreds of  our  better  citizens  to  whom 
the  pride  of  ancestry  is  dear,  and  the 
brightest  legacy  which  descended  from 
these  of  old,  is  the  commendation — 
“They  did  what  they  could.” 

John  H.  Gunn. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  OHIO. 


In  1822  an  effort  was  made  to  form 
an  Ohio  Historical  society.  The  legis- 
lature passed  an  act  of  incorporation, 
but  the  society  failed  to  organize. 
Nine  years  later  the  project  was  revived, 
and  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  1831, 
the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Ohio  was  chartered.*  The  body  was 

* The  following  is  a list  of  charter  members:  Ben- 
jamin Tappan,  John  C.  Wright  and  Dr.  John 
Andrews  of  Steubenville  ; Arius  Nye  and  Dr.  S. 
P.  Hildreth  of  Marietta  ; Appleton  Downer,  Dr. 
T.  Flanner  and  E.  Buckingham  of  Zanesville ; 
Thomas  James,  B.  G.  Leonard  and  James  T. 
Worthington  of  Chillicothe  ; Gustavus  Swan,  John 
M.  Edmiston,  Alfred  Kelly  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Platt 
of  Columbus;  Joseph  Sullivant  of  Franklinton  ; Dr. 
E.  Cooper  of  Newark  ; R.  H.  Bishop,  Thomas 
Kelly  and  James  McBride  of  Butler  county  ; Dr. 
J.  Cobb,  Dr.  Elijah  Slack,  N.  Longworth,  John  P. 
Foote  and  Timothy  Flint  of  Cincinnati;  John 
Sloan  of  Wayne  county  ; Ebenezer  Lane  of  Huron 
county,  and  William  Wall  of  Athens. 


organized  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1831,  by  the  adoption  of  a code 
of  by-laws  and  the  election  of  Benja- 
min Tappan  president ; Ebenezer  Lane 
and  Rev.  William  Preston,  vice  presi- 
dents ; Alfred  Kelly,  corresponding  sec- 
retary; P.  B.  Wilcox,  recording  secretary; 
John  W.  Campbell,  treasurer;  and  G. 
Swan,  Edward  King,  S.  P.  Hildreth,  B. 
G.  Leonard  and  J.  P.  Kirtland,  curators. 

Among  the  leading  members  of  the 
society  in  its  first  years,  besides  the 
above,  were  J.  C.  Wright,  James  Hoge, 
Arius  Nye,  C.  B.  Goddard,  Joseph  Sul- 
livant, J.  R.  Swan,  N.  H.  Swayne,  M. 
Z.  Kreider,  J.  H.  James,  I.  A.  Lapham, 
J.  Ridgeway,  Jr.,  R.  Thompson,  William 
Awl,  Jacob  Burnet,  J.  Delafield,  Jr.,  J. 
B.  Thompson,  J.  W.  Andrews,  W.  D. 
Gallagher,  T.  L.  Hamer,  J.  L.  Miner, 
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William  Wall  and  Simeon  Nash.  Ben- 
jamin Tappan  filled  the  office  of  presi- 
dent until  1836,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Ebenezer  Lane,  who  gave  place  to 
Jacob  Burnet  in  1838.  During  all  these 
years  P.  B.  Wilcox  was  recording  secre- 
tary, and  Alfred  Kelly  was  correspond- 
ing secretary  until  1836.  J.  C.  Wright 
was  chosen  president  in  1841,  and  was 
continued  in  the  office  until  1844,  at 
which  date  Judge  Burnet  was  again 
elected. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  December 

1832,  the  president,  Benjamin  Tappan, 
gave  an  address  on  the  general  objects 
of  the  society,  and  S.  P.  Hildreth  read  a 
paper  on  “ Floods  in  the  Ohio  river.”  In 
1833  Hon.  Ebenezer  Lane  delivered  the 
annual  address.  In  1834  the  annual 
address  was  by  J.  H.  James,  and  a 
paper  was  read  by  Joshua  Malin,  on  the 
“Meteoric  Phenomena  of  November  13, 

1833, ”  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Flood  pronounced 
a eulogy  on  the  life  and  labors  of  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Connor.  In  December, 
1837,  Hon.  Timothy  Walker  delivered 
the  annual  address,  and  Mr.  J.  Dela- 
field  presented  a series  of  letters  from 
Hon.  Jacob  Burnet. 

The  society  in  1838  issued  its  first 
publication,  a pamphlet  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  pages,  entitled  ‘ Journal 
of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Ohio,’  containing  Volume  I. 
Part  I.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 
It  includes  the  act  of  incorporation, 
by-laws,  list  of  officers  for  1838,  the 
annual  address  of  Tappan  and  of  James, 
Hildreth’s  paper  on  the  “ Floods  in  the 
Ohio  river,”  a “ Brief  History  of  the 
Settlement  of  Dayton,”  by  John  W. 


Van  Cleve ; a “ Brief  Description  of 
Washington  County,  Ohio,”  by  a mem- 
ber, and  papers  by  James  McBride  on 
the  “ Topography,  Statistics  and  His- 
tory of  Oxford,  and  the  Miami  Uni- 
versity,” and  on  “Ancient  Fortifications 
in  Butler  County,  Ohio.” 

In  1839  the  second  part  of  the  first 
volume  of  transactions  was  published, 
containing  addresses  by  Timothy  Wal- 
ker, James  H.  Perkins,  James  T.  Worth- 
ington and  Arius  Nye;  a series  of  letters 
addressed  to  J.  Delafield,  Jr.,  by  Jacob 
Burnet,  on  the  settlement  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  and  an  address  on  the 
aborigines  of  the  Ohio  valley,  by  W. 
H.  Harrison. 

In  1841  Charles  Whittlesey  delivered 
an  address  on  the  expedition  of  Lord 
Dunmore  of  Virginia  against  the  Indian 
towns  on  the  Scioto  in  1774.  The  next 
annual  meeting  was  held  in  1844.  At 
that  meeting  Mr.  J.  Sullivant  was  chosen 
corresponding  secretary  and  curator.  I 
am  able  to  furnish  an  interesting  letter 
from  Mr.  Sullivant,  written  from  Colum- 
bus, March  11,  1869,  and  giving  a his- 
tory of  the  transfer  of  the  Historical 
and  Philosophical  society  to  Cincinnati, 
an  event  which  took  place  in  February, 
1849. 

Mr.  Sullivant  wrote : 

I was  one  of  the  incorporators  named  in  the  char- 
ter, and  attended  every  meeting  ever  held  in  Colum- 
bus ; was  an  officer  and  curator  of  the  society,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  of  its  meetings  was  ever  held 
in  Cincinnati  previous  to  its  singular  and  informal 
transfer,  the  history  of  which  I now  propose  to  give. 
After  the  organization  of  the  society,  the  annual 
meetings  and  elections  were  held  at  Columbus  in  the 
winter,  during  the  sitting  of  the  legislature,  at  which 
time  new  members  were  proposed  and  voted  for, 
some  of  them  paying  the  initiation  fee,  and  seldom 
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or  neverattending  afterward,  or  keeping  membership 
by  their  annual  subscription.  And  so  it  went  on 
from  year  to  year — an  annual  address,  proposing 
new  members,  and  occasionally  listening  to  original 
papers  on  local  history  ; but  it  is  a fact  that  very 
few  of  these  papers  actually  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  society,  being  retained  by  the  writers  or 
withdrawn  uftder  some  plea  of  alteration  or  revision. 
The  meetings  were  usually  in  the  representatives’ 
hall  in  the  old  State  house,  the  last  two  at  the  Neil 
house,  and  the  one  at  which  the  transfer  was  made 
in  a little  bedroom  third  story  of  the  same  hotel. 
The  first  case  belonging  to  the  society  was  set  up  in 
the  old  room  of  the  canal  commissioners’  office  when 
I.  A.  Lapham  was  clerk,  and  this  case  was  well  filled 
with  minerals,  shells,  fossils,  antiquities  and  speci- 
mens of  natural  history  by  Judge  Benjamin  Tappan, 
Lapham  and  myself.  Of  books  and  phamplets, 
Tappan  and  I deposited  a number  on  science,  early 
histories  and  antiquities,  but  other  than  these,  few 
were  received  except  from  the  general  government, 
which  sent  many  volumes  of  state  papers,  surveys, 
reports,  etc.  These  books  and  collections  were 
moved  about  from  place  to  place,  and  finally  pilfered 
and  scattered  beyond  recovery,  with  the  exception 
of  two  hundred  and  three  moderate-sized  boxfuls, 
which  were  turned  over  to  a Mr.  Randall,  and  he  it 
was  who  first  proposed  and  most  importunately  and 
persistently  urged  the  removal  of  the  society  to  Cin- 
cinnati. Mr.  Randall,  I believe,  went  to  California, 
and  died  there.  As  has  already  been  said,  most  of 
the  papers  read  before  the  society  were  upon  local 
history  and  antiquities,  such  as  mounds  and  earth- 
works. The  few  prepared  on  natural  history  were 
so  coldly  received  as  to  discourage  the  few  of  us 
engaged  on  those  researches,  and  of  course  these 
papers  did  not  pass  under  the  control  of  the  society. 

I well  remember  when  the  names  of  William  Mc- 
Clure, the  father  of  American  geology  and  of 
Thomas  Say,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  both  well 
known  and  appreciated  in  Europe,  were  proposed 
for  membership.  It  was  only  after  a good  deal  of  ex- 
planation and  some  discussion  that  they  were  voted 
in. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  society  never  had 
much  vigor  or  vitality,  nor  could  it  scarcely  have 
been  expected,  with  its  members  widely  scattered 
and  meeting  but  once  a year ; and  finally  even  the 
annual  address  failed,  and  its  meetings  had  ceased 
for  two  years  when  Mr.  Randall  came  during  the 
winter  and  after  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting,  and 
as  he  said  on  behalf  of  the  Cincinnati  Historical  so- 


ciety, and  proposed  and  urged  a union  of  the  two 
societies.  I was  at  that  time  secretary  and  curator 
of  our  society,  and  had  the  records  in  my  possession, 
and  explained  to  him  that  the  proper  time  was  al- 
ready passed,  and  I had  no  authority  to  call  a meet- 
ing. He  still  persisted,  and  as  there  was  but  little 
of  value  either  in  books,  manuscripts  or  collections, 
and  it  was  evident  the  society  was  failing  of  its  pur- 
pose in  its  then  existing  condition,  I thought  there 
would  be  no  objections,  provided  it  could  be  legally 
done,  if  the  charter  would  be  of  any  use  to  a body  of 
active  and  working  members.  Therefore  I consulted 
here  with  the  nominal  and  residing  members,  and 
with  Mr.  Chase,  who  was  in  the  city  and  likewise  fa- 
voring the  change  of  locality.  Finding  no  particular 
objections,  I issued  without  signature  a call  for  a 
meeting  of  O.  H.  <fc  P.  society  at  the  Neil  house. 

Here  let  it  be  observed  that  of  all  those  voted  for 
as  members,  a large  number  failing  to  pay  the  initia- 
tion fee  and  conform  to  other  requirements,  never 
really  became  members.  When  at  this  time  Dr. 
John  Thompson,  the  society’s  treasurer,  came  to  ex- 
amine into  the  matter,  it  was  found  that  there  were 
not  enough  legal  members  to  fill  the  offices  of  the 
society,  for  continued  membership  depended  on  the 
paying  of  an  annual  fee,  and  at  the  time  of  this 
called  meeting  not  one  person  in  Cincinnati  was  a 
member  under  the  charter  rules  and  regulations,  and 
in  this  city  but  Dr.  Thompson  and  the  writer. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  Dr.  John  Thompson  as 
treasurer,  and  myself  as  secretary,  proceeded  to  Mr. 
Randall’s  room,  in  the  Neil  house,  where  we  met 
Mr.  Randall  and  Mr.  Chase,  and  then  and  there 
handed  over  the  records,  telling  them  to  make  such 
entries  and  records  as  would  give  the  transfer  a formal 
and  legal  sanction,  and  if  the  records  now  show  any 
annual  meeting  of  the  society  at  that  time  in  Cincin- 
nati, where  the  “members  of  the  Cincinnati  Histori- 
cal society  were  then  elected  members,  and  a dona- 
tion of  all  the  property  of  the  Cincinnati  Historical 
society,  was  then  accepted,”  I apprehend  the  entries 
were  made  in  accordance  with  the  above  understand- 
ing. 

The  Cincinnati  Historical  society 
was  organized  in  August,  1844,  with  the 
following  officers  : President,  James  H. 

Perkins  ; vice-presidents,  John  P.  Foote 
and  William  D.  Gallagher  ; recording 
secretary,  E.  P.  Norton ; treasurer, 
Robert  Buchanan ; librarian,  A.  Ran- 
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dall.  These  continued  in  office  until 
1847,  when  the  following  were  chosen  : 
President,  D.  K.  Este;  vice-presidents, 
J.  Hall  and  J.  P.  Foote ; recording  secre- 
tary, James  H.  Perkins  ; corresponding 
secretary,  J.  G.  Anthony  ; librarian,  A. 
Randall.  In  1848  William  D.  Galla- 
gher was  made  president,  with  James  H. 
Perkins,  Charles  Whittlesey  and  E.  D. 
Mansfield  as  vice-presidents. 

In  1847  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth  presented 
to  the  society  the  manuscript  of  his 
‘ Pioneer  History,’  which  was  published 
in  1848. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Historical 
and  Philosophical  society  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  was  held  in  February,  1849. 
Then  the  two  societies  united ; the 
members  of  the  Cincinnati  society  were 
elected  members  of  the  older  organiza- 
tion, and  all  the  property  of  the  Cincin- 
nati society  was  donated.  The  election 
of  officers  for  the  year  1849  was  held 
March  20.  The  following  were  elected  : 
President,  William  D.  Gallagher ; vice- 
presidents,  James  H.  Perkins,  Edward 
D.  Mansfield,  Charles  Whittlesey ; treas- 
urer, Robert  Buchanan  ; corresponding 
secretary,  A.  Randall;  recording  secre- 
tary, Samuel  B.  Munson  ; librarian,  G. 
Williams  Kendall ; curators,  John  C. 
Wright,  John  P.  Foote,  David  K.  Este, 
Edwin  R.  Campbell,  Restore  C.  Carter. 

Early  in  1850  the  constitution  of  the 
society  was  reconstructed.  The  primary 
object  of  the  society  was  announced  to 
be  “ research  in  every  department  of 
local  history,  collection,  preservation 
and  diffusion  of  whatever  may  relate  to 
the  history,  biography  literature,  phil- 
osophy and  antiquities  of  America,  more 


especially  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  of  the 
west,  and  of  the  United  States.”  The 
number  of  curators  was  increased  from 
five  to  fifteen.  The  date  of  the  annual 
meeting  was  fixed  for  the  first  Monday 
in  December. 

Mr.  Gallagher  was  reelected  president 
for  1850,  and  Robert  Buchanan  treas- 
urer. On  the  eighth  of  April,  1850,  a 
meeting  was  held  to  commemorate  the 
first  settlement  of  Ohio,  the  sixty-sec- 
ond anniversary  of  which  fell  on  Sun- 
day April  7.  On  that  occasion  Mr. 
Gallagher  delivered  an  elaborate  ad- 
dress entitled  “Facts  and  Conditions  of 
Progress  in  the  Northwest.”  This  was 
published  by  the  society,  with  an  appen- 
dix containing  a sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  society,  the  constitution  and  the  re- 
port of  officers  for  1849.  Hildreth’s 
‘ Memoirs  of  the  Pioneer  Settlers  of 
Ohio  ’ was  published,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  society,  two  years  later. 

The  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
society  from  1850  to  1868  unfortunately, 
are  lost.  According  to  the  best  recollec- 
tion of  several  old  members  whom  the 
writer  interviewed  in  1869,  E.  D.  Mans- 
field succeeded  Wm.  D.  Gallagher  as 
president,  and  Colonel  Johnson,  the 
Indian  agent,  succeeded  him.  John  P. 
Foote  was  the  next  president,  and  after 
him  Robert  Buchanan  held  the  office 
down  to  1870,  since  which  Hon.  M.  F. 
Force  has  been  president. 

When  the  society  moved  to  Cincinnati, 
in  1849,  it  brought  its  library.  The 
books  and  archives  of  the  united  socie- 
ties were  deposited  in  the  front  room  of 
the  fourth  story  of  a new  brick  building 
on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Race  streets, 
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Cincinnati.  They  were  removed  prob- 
ably about  1853,  to  an  apartment  in  the 
basement  of  the  Cincinnati  college,  on 
Walnut  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth. 
John  P.  Foote,  in  his  ‘ Schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati,’published  in  1855,  says: 

The  room  in  the  college  building  devoted  to  the 
society’s  library  and  its  meetings  is  spacious  and 
convenient,  and  the  meetings  which  have  been  held 
there  have  generally  been  remarkably  interesting. 

The  late  George  Graham,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  useful  members  of 
the  society,  gave  me  his  recollections 
in  writing  as  follows  : 

It  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  directors  to  dis- 
continue the  occupancy  of  the  college,  when  the 
books,  manuscripts,  etc.,  of  the  library  were  bound 
up  and  taken,  I think,  to  Mr.  Buchanan’s  store. 
After  remaining  there  some  time  they  were  transfered 
to  the  school  library  and  placed  in  two  alcoves,  where 
they  were  to  remain  unmolested  until  called  for  by 
the  Historical  society. 

This  removal  took  place  in  i860, 
as  the  records  of  the  public  library 
show.  The  public  library  was  then  in 
the  Mechanics  Institute  building,  corner 
of  Sixth  and  Vine  streets. 

Hon.  M.  F.  Force,  referring  to  the 
struggling  years  of  the  society  just  after 
1852,  says : 

Meetings  were  regularly  held,  and  while  the  attend- 
ance varied,  some  nine  or  ten  members  were  quite 
constant — E.  D.  Mansfield,  Robert  Buchanan, 
George  Graham,  Peyton  Symmes,  James  Lupton, 
J.  G.  Anthony,  Osgood  Mussey,  John  D.  Caldwell, 
A.  R.  Spofford  and  myself.  There  were  constant 
though  not  large  accessions  to  the  library,  and  many 
papers  were  read,  some  of  which  were  published  in 
the  newspapers.  . . . Some  members  have  died, 

others  moved  away,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  there 
were  four  active  members  remaining  in  the  city, 
Robert  Buchanan,  George  Graham,  John  D.  Cald- 
well and  myself.  Julius  Dexter,  Robert  Clarke  and 
E.  F.  Bliss  became  interested  in  reviving  the  society. 
Some  of  the  four  survivors,  or  possibly  one,  flocking 
by  himself  held  a meeting  and  elected  a number  of 


new  members  in  May,  1868.  Meetings  were  held 
about  in  offices  till  December,  1868,  when  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  the  Literary  club,  and 
what  was  left  of  the  library  was  obtained  from  the 
public  library  and  moved  into  the  rooms  of  the  club. 

At  the  meeting  called  for  reorganiza- 
tion May  23,  1868,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  reelected : President,  Robert 
Buchanan ; corresponding  secretary, 
M.  F.  Force ; recording  secretary, 
Charles  E.  Cist ; librarian,  John  D. 
Caldwell.  Robert  Buchanan  was  re- 
elected in  1869.  M.  F.  Force  was 
elected  president  in  1870,  and  has  been 
continued  in  the  office  up  to  the  present 
writing.  Robert  Clarke  was  treasurer 
from  1869  to  1873,  since  which  he  has 
been  coresponding  secretary.  E.  F. 
Bliss  became  treasurer  in  1874,  and  held 
the  office  till  1885,  when  A.  H.  Chatfield 
succeeded  him.  J.  M.  Newton  was  li- 
brarian in  1869,  Julius  Dexter  from  1870 
to  1880,  since  which  time  the  important 
position  has  been  filled  by  Miss  E.  H. 
Appleton. 

The  society  republished  in  1872,  Part 
I,  Volume  1,  of  its  transactions,  the  Col- 
umbus edition  of  1838  being  out  of  print. 
In  1873  a new  series  of  publications 
was  begun,  by  the  publication  of 
the  ‘Journal  of  Captain  John  May.’ 
The  last  publication  to  date  of  the 
society,  is  the  1 Journal  of  David  Zeis- 
berger,’  translated  from  the  German 
manuscript,  with  annotations  by  Eugene 
F.  Bliss.  This,  the  largest  and  most 
important  work  yet  issued  by  the  so- 
ciety, was  put  forth  in  1885.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  Cincinnati  college  gave  the 
society  the  use,  rent  free,  of  five  rooms 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  college  build- 
ing, to  which  the  society  moved  April  1, 
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1871,  and  where  it  remained  fourteen 
years.  The  growth  of  the  society  in 
that  period  was  constant  and  vigorous. 
Contributions  toward  a building  fund 
and  an  endowment  fund  were  made  and 
carefully  invested.  In  the  summer  of 
1885,  the  society  purchased  a fine  three- 
story  building  on  Eighth  street,  No.  115 
west  of  Race  and  next  to  the  Lincoln  club 
building.  Formal  possession  was  taken 
of  these  commodious  new  quarters  on 
October  15,  1885,  when  the  president, 
Hon.  M.  F.  Force,  delivered  a short  ad- 
dress, concluding  with  the  following 
words : 

We  have  not  moved  into  this  comfortable  home 
to  rest  from  labor.  It  is  only  vantage  ground  for 
renewed  zeal  and  larger  enterprise.  Two  works  on 
interesting  and  obscure  points  in  the  early  history 
of  Ohio  are  in  competent  hands,  and  will  appear  in 
due  time.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  are  due  upon 
the  purchase  of  the  house,  and  there  are  only  $1,400 
in  the  building  fund.  The  deficiency  must  be  made 
up.  From  the  experience  of  the  past,  we  can  trust 
to  the  continued  growth  of  the  library.  The  cabinet 
must  be  enlarged.  Ohio  was  the  richest  field  for 
Indian  implements  and  relics  of  the  Mound  Builders, 
but  constant  sale  of  collections  to  the  eastern  states 
and  to  Europe  have  carried  off  nearly  all,  and  what 
little  is  left  is  apt  to  go  in  the  same  way.  New 
Mexico  has  in  like  manner  been  parting  with  objects 
illustrating  the  life  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  Some 
collections  are  left,'  which  can  be  got  for  a price 
small  compared  with  their  real  value.  Let  us  trust 
that  some  hand,  guided  by  wise  liberality,  will  rescue 
a portion  before  the  opportunity  passes  away  forever. 

Members  of  the  society,  press  on  with  unflagging 
zeal.  Let  your  collections  become  so  full  that  they 
will  form  a monument  worthy  of  the  city  and  the 
state— so  complete  that  no  question  can  arise  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  Ohio  valley  which  can  not 
find  an  answer  on  your  shelves. 

The  object  of  the  society,  as  defined 
in  the  present  constitution,  is  to  collect 
and  preserve  all  things  relating  to  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  America,  more 


especially  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  to 
diffuse  knowledge  concerning  them.  I 
have  mentioned  the  various  publications 
of  the  society.  It  remains  to  give  some 
account  of  the  collections  of  its  library 
and  cabinet. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library 
at  the  time  of  the  removal  from  Colum- 
bus is  not  now  known.  An  accession 
of  about  four  hundred  volumes  was 
received  from  the  Cincinnati  society. 
Sometime  between  1849  and  I^55  Mr. 
George  T.  Williamson  made  to  the 
society  a donation  of  several  rare  and 
costly  works,  chief  of  which  was  a set 
of  ‘ Lord  Kinsborough’s  Mexican  Antiq- 
uities,’ published  at  London,  in  nine 
large  folios,  elaborately  illustrated.  The 
first  seven  volumes  of  this  magnificent 
publication  are  estimated  to  have  cost 
$300,000.  Among  other  works  under- 
stood to  belong  to  Mr.  Williamson’s 
contribution  are  a number  of  volumes 
of  old  English  chronicles  in  Latin, 
eleven  volumes  of  English  state  papers 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII ; the  ‘ Naval 
History  of  Britain,’  by  Hon.  George 
Berkley,  a large  folio  of  seven  hundred 
and  six  pages,  printed  in  1756  ; ‘Regis- 
ter of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Scotland  from  1306  to  1324;’  ‘Acts 
of  the  Lords’  Auditors  of  Causes  and 
Complaints  of  Scotland,  from  1466  to 
1494;’  ‘Acts  of  the  Lords  of  Council 
of  Scotland  from  1478  to  1495,’  and  a 
dozen  or  more  other  volumes  of  pro- 
ceedings, ordinances,  records,  etc.,  relat- 
ing to  the  early  history  of  Scotland  and 
England.  Also  the  ‘Journal  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Colony  of  New,  York,’  in  two  volumes, 
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covering  a period  of  seventy-four  years 
from  1691  to  1751;  the  ‘Laws  of  New 
York  from  1691  to  1751/  and  the  ‘Laws 
of  Maryland/  by  Thomas  Bacon,  rector 
of  All  Saints’  parish  in  Frederick  county, 
and  domestic  chaplain  in  Maryland  to 
the  Right  Honorable  Frederick  Lord 
Baltimore.  All  these  highly  interesting 
works  are  in  the  library  in  a state  of 
good  preservation. 

Besides  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Will- 
iamson, a number  of  important  volumes 
were  donated  at  about  the  same  time  by 
Mr.  Peter  Force  of  Washington  City. 
Among  these  are  Mr.  Force’s  own  useful 
compilations,  the  ‘National  Calendar,’ 
in  several  volumes,  dating  from  1820. 
The  Smithsonian  Institute  favored  the 
society  with  its  contributions  to  useful 
knowledge,  and  the  national  government 
furnished  Schoolcraft’s  ‘ Reports  on  the 
Indians,’  and  a vast  number  of  valuable 
documentary  works. 

Some  time  before  the  year  1855,  the 
books  of  the  New  England  society,  num- 
bering about  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  volumes  were  deposited  with  the 
Historical  society  and  became  its  prop- 
erty. The  New  England  society  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  “perpetuat- 
ing the  memory  of  early  settlers  of  New 
England,”  “extending  charity  to  the 
needy  of  New  England  birth,  and  their 
widows  and  orphans,”  and  “promoting 
virtue,  knowledge  and  all  useful  learn- 
ing.”* Timothy  Walker  was  president 
of  the  society  in  1847  and  1848.  The 

* It  was  chartered  March  i,  1845,011  the  application  of 
Henry  Star,  Nathaniel  Sawyer,  Bellamy  Storer,  Ephraim 
Robins,  Lot  E.  Brewster,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  R.  D.  Mussey, 
Nathan  Sampson,  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  Lyman  Beecher, 
Henry  Crane,  Edmund  Gage,  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  M.  Flagg, 
Alphonso  Taft,  Ira  Atheara,  T.  Woodrough,  D.  K.  Cady, 
Jonathan  Bates,  Charles  Fisher  and  others. 


formation  of  a historical  and  antiquarian 
library  was  undertaken  about  the  end  of 
the  year  1847.  Contributions  in  money 
and  books  were  obtained  from  promi- 
nent New  Englanders  residing  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  from  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtliff 
and  Samuel  G.  Drake  of  Boston.  The 
books  include  a fair  showing  of  reports 
of  various  historical  societies,  especially 
of  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  with 
some  of  Connecticut,  Maryland  and 
Louisiana;  directories  of  Boston  and 
other  cities ; sketches  of  American  an- 
tiquities and  early  history ; chronologi- 
cal statistics;  colonial  records,  ac- 
counts of  early  travel  and  exploration, 
etc. 

When,  in  1869,  the  books  were  re- 
moved from  the  Mechanics’  Institute  to 
the  rooms  of  the  Literary  club,  the  effi- 
cient librarian,  Mr.  J.  M.  Newton,  set 
about  overhauling  and  classifying  the 
collection.  The  discovery  of  an  old 
catalogue  revealed  the  loss  of  a number 
of  volumes  and  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts. Mr.  Newton  found  that  the 
library  comprised  in  all,  700  bound 
volumes  and  1,250  pamphlets. 

But  donations  came  in  steadily.  On 
the  first  of  January,  1872,  Mr.  Julius 
Dexter,  then  librarian,  began  the  tedious 
task  of  cataloguing  the  growing  collec- 
tion. He  gave,  substantially,  two  years 
of  his  time  to  the  work.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1874,  the  society  owned 
4,967  bound  volumes  and  15,856 
pamphlets,  accurately  catalogued  and 
arranged.  A collection  of  relics  and 
implements  of  the  Indians  and  Mound 
Builders  had  accumulated  also. 
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There  are  at  present  in  the  library 
9,046  bound  volumes  and  40,150 
pamphlets.  The  card  catalogue  of 
volumes  and  pamphlets  is  complete, 
and  about  one-third  of  the  library  has 
been  shelf-catalogued  in  the  new  build- 
ing. 

The  most  valuable  single  collection 
in  the  library  is  that  known  as  the  Cen- 
tennial collection,  presented  by  A.  T. 
Goshorn,  comprising  67  volumes,  303 
pamphlets,  and  many  photographs,  etc., 
the  whole  relating  to  international  ex- 
positions, and  specially  to  the  Philadel- 
phia exposition,  of  which  Mr.  Goshorn 
was  manager. 

The  cabinet  of  Indian  implements 


contains  a valuable  collection  gathered 
and  presented  by  General  Hazen. 
There  are  also  many  interesting  histori- 
cal relics,  maps,  pictures,  portraits,  etc., 
in  the  cabinet. 

Through  the  zeal  and  generosity  of 
Julius  Dexter,  M.  F.  Force,  Eugene 
Bliss,  Robert  Clarke,  Alexander  Mc- 
Donald, Frank  J.  Jones,  A.  T.  Goshorn, 
S.  C.  Newton,  John  M.  Newton,  J. 
Bryant  Walker,  P.  S.  Conner,  and  a few 
others,  the  society  formed  an  endow- 
ment fund,  a life  membership  fund,  and 
a building  fund,  the  present  aggregate 
value  of  which  is  above  thirteen  thou- 
sand dollars. 

W.  H.  Venable. 


PITTSBURGH. 

IX. 


J.  C.  RISHER.* 

Mr.  J.  C.  Risher,  who  is  still  one  of 
the  active  and  stirring  business  men  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  who  has  for  twenty-five 
years  been  largely  interested  in  the  coal 
business,  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  this 
vicinity,  and  has  grown  in  years,  wisdom 
and  the  honor  and  respect  of  his  associ- 
ates and  the  general  public  ; along  with 
the  marvelous  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  city  that  lies  within  the  boundaries 
of  these  three  rivers.  Could  we  of  these 
days  be  transported  back  to  that  time, 
seventy  years  ago,  when  his  eyes  first 
looked  upon  the  world,  we  would  begin 

*This  biography  was  written  by  James  Henry 
Seymour. 


to  comprehend,  as  he  does,  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place,  and  somewhat 
understand  what  a remarkable  century 
is  the  present.  He  was  the  oldest  of  a 
family  of  nine,  all  of  whom  are  yet  living, 
and  was  born  on  September  14,  1815,  in 
Mifflin  township,  Allegheny  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  four  years  in  which  his  father,  in 
the  early  years  of  his  childhood,  resided 
in  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  his  home  has 
been  in  the  state  of  his  nativity,  and 
near  Pittsburgh.  His  father,  the  late 
Daniel  Risher,  was  also  born  in  Alle- 
gheny county,  in  the  year  1792,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  four  years 
above  named,  also  spent  his  whole  life 
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in  this  vicinity.  He  was  granted  a 
long  and  eventful  life  of  honest  labor 
and  industry,  being  for  a considerable 
portion  therof  engaged  in  milling,  dis- 
tilling and  farming.  He  accumulated  a 
considerable  competence,  and  died  in 
the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  During 
the  early  years  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  he  followed  pursuits  similar  to 
those  of  his  father,  but  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  been  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  mining  and  shipping  of 
coal,  from  Pittsburgh  and  his  mines  on 
the  Monongahela  river  to  the  markets 
at  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
and  other  points  down  the  great  western 
rivers.  In  connection  with  this  exten- 
sive enterprise,  and  indeed  a necessary 
and  important  part  of  it,  he  has  at  his 
connected  saw-mills  and  boat-yards, 
built  a large  part  of  the  coal  boats  and 
barges  used  in  transporting  his  coal  from 
the  mines  to  the  market.  His  firm,  that 
of  J.  C.  Risher  & Company,  has  in  use  a 
large  number  of  barges  and  boats,  used 
in  this  transporting  of  coal  to  the  lower 
ports,  and  four  tow  boats,  the  Smoky  City , 
Tom  Dodsworth , J.  C.  Risher  and  Mon- 
teray.  Some  immense  quantities  are  at 
times  sent  in  these  fleets,  from  two  hun- 
dred thousand  bushels  to  as  high  as  six 
hundred  thousand  bushels  of  coal  going 
at  once.  The  latter  quantities  are  pos- 
sible only  below  Louisville,  where  the 
river  enlarges  and  the  Pittsburgh  fleets 
are  enabled  to  double  up. 

For  the  purpose  of  a permanent  and 
successful  coal  business,  Mr.  Risher  has 
secured  a large  body  of  the  best  bitumi- 
nous coal  to  be  found  in  the  state,  and  lo- 
cated on  the  second  pool  of  the  Monon- 


gahela river  slack  water  improvement. 
The  large  number  of  men  in  his  employ 
at  that  point,  in  the  mines,  saw-mills, 
boat-yards,  and  other  labor  connected 
therewith  and  dependent  thereon,  has 
caused  the  springing  up  of  a large  and 
thriving  village,  called  Dravosburgh, 
and  containing  many  dwelling  houses, 
stores,  two  churches,  postoffice,  hotel, 
and  other  establishments.  Here  Mr. 
Risher’s  residence  is  located,  and  in  his 
energy,  at  work  through  the  great  firm 
of  which  he  is  the  head,  is  found  the 
drive-wheel  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
business  and  prosperity  there  found. 
Mr.  Risher  some  time  ago  laid  out  a 
town  where  he  is  located,  and  called  it 
Amity,  but  on  the  name  Dravosburgh 
being  bestowed  on  the  postoffice  there 
located,  he  agreed  to  the  designation 
and  accepted  the  new  name  in  place  of 
the  old.  It  is  but  fourteen  miles  up  the 
river,  and  has  constant  connection  with 
Pittsburgh  over  the  Pittsburgh,  Virginia 
& Charleston  railway,  operated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  railway  company. 

In  addition  to  this  great  coal  interest 
Mr.  Risher  has  touched  on  the  business 
life  of  Pittsburgh  and  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania in  other  points,  and  through  many 
years  of  generous  usefulness.  He  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  and  founders  of 
the  Fort  Pitt  National  bank  ; is  a stock- 
holder and  director  in  the  Tradesman’s 
National  bank,  and  also  in  the  Citizen’s 
National  bank.  In  all  his  dealings  in 
this  direction  he  has  shown  that  fair- 
ness, good  judgment  and  business  ability 
that  have  characterized  his  course  in 
the  main  labor  of  his  life.  Through  the 
demands  of  his  business  and  in  travels 
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for  health  and  recreation,  he  has  been 
able  at  some  time  or  other  to  visit  al- 
most every  state  and  territory  in  the 
United  States,  and  having  made  two 
trips  to  California  and  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  he  visited  the  gold,  silver  and 
other  mines  that  there  abound,  has 
obtained  a general  knowledge  of  the  vast 
mineral  and  other  wealth  and  resources 
of  our  land.  He  has  close  habits  of 
observation  and  a logical  mind,  and 
the  knowledge  he  has  gained  through 
the  long  life  that  has  been  vouchsafed 
him,  is  always  available  to  his  use,  or 
open  to  the  calls  that  may  be  made 
upon  it  by  others.  He  has  a most 
close  and  thorough  acquaintance  with 
everything  pertaining  to  the  coal  busi- 
ness, or  to  transportion  upon  the  great 
rivers,  and  is  universally  acknowledged 
as  an  authority  thereon.  He  is  respected 
and  liked  by  those  who  are  under  his 
direction,  and  has  as  little  trouble  with 
his  large  number  of  employes  as  any 
man  could  possibly  have.  He  is  a 
thorough  Republican,  but  has  never  had 
an  inclination  to  go  into  the  turmoil  of 
politics,  or  to  hold  office.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  he  is  a believer  in  a protec- 
tive tariff.  He  can  be  found  every  day 
at  his  place  of  business  in  Pittsburgh,  or 
about  his  works  at  Dravosburgh.  He 
is  active,  energetic,  and  still  full  of  an 
old-time  vigor.  The  burden  of  his  years 
lies  lightly  upon  him,  and  one  on  seeing 
him  move  about,  or  hearing  him  con- 
verse on  business  or  social  topics,  would 
never  imagine  that  the  dial  of  his  life 
had  touched  three  score  and  ten.  He 
is  one  of  the  solid  and  reliable  business 
men  of  Pittsburgh,  honest  and  straight- 


minded,  and  well  grounded  in  the  re- 
spect and  honor  of  his  fellow  men. 
Mr.  Risher  has  been  twice  married,  and 
has  a family  of  six  children,  four  sons 
and  two  daughters,  five  of  them  being 
married  and  having  children  of  their 
own. 

WILLIAM  M‘CREERY. 

The  record  of  a busy  life  is  always 
instructive,  and  its  incidents  rarely  fail 
to  point  a moral  as  well  as  adorn  a 
tale.  A panorama  of  the  conflicts,  vic- 
tories and  defeats  of  a lifetime,  there  is 
a charm  in  such  narrations,  even  when 
the  one  whose  story  it  is  has  long  passed 
from  existence.  When,  however,  the 
individual  whose  biography  is  recited, 
stands  in  the  prime  of  life,  electric  with 
activities,  triumphant  amid  the  trophies 
of  well-fought  battles,  the  record  is 
magnetic  in  its  interest,  for  expectation 
of  the  future  mingles  with  the  admira- 
tion of  the  past.  In  such  a record  it  is 
not  a phantom,  moving  in  the  misty  vis- 
tas of  past  years  amid  dead  issues  and 
mouldering  enterprises,  with  whom  we 
are  confronted,  but  with  a living  actor 
in  the  very  scenes  in  which  we  ourselves 
are  participants,  and  with  whom  we 
may  perchance  be  brought  into  personal 
conflict,  or  touch  elbow  in  the  march  of 
living  issues.  Life  is  so  full  of  failures, 
so  many  wrecks  of  shattered  plans  and 
unsuccessful  enterprises  cumber  the 
paths  of  commercial  career,  that  where 
the  record  of  a busy  life  is  one  of  suc- 
cess, the  reader  seeks  therein  by  what 
“ charms,  what  conjugations”  the 
smiles  of  fortune  have  been  won. 

In  the  record  of  William  McCreery, 
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the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch, 
the  secret  of  success  may  well  be  sought. 
In  the  prime  of  life  and  mental  vigor, 
he  stands  to-day  amid  completed  enter- 
prises a successful  man,  without  a fail- 
ure to  condone  in  the  thirty-three  years 
during  which  he  has  brought  nearly  a 
score  of  business  projects  to  successful 
ends. 

Born  in  Washington  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  fourteenth  of  August,  1828, 
nearly  the  entire  years  of  his  business 
life  have  been  passed  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  he  has  become  one  of 
its  representative  men,  especially  in  its 
railroad  interests. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  he 
came  from  W ashington  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Pittsburgh,  to  fill  a clerical 
position  in  the  commission  house  of 
Springer,  Harbaugh  & Co.  With  that 
firm  he  remained  about  two  years.  De- 
siring to  become  familiar  with  the  dry- 
goods  trade,  he  resigned  his  clerkship 
with  Springer,  Harbaugh  & Co.  and 
engaged  with  the  firm  of  Wood  & Oli- 
ver of  Philadelphia,  wholesale  jobbers 
of  dry-goods.  With  that  firm  he  re- 
mained two  years.  In  1856  Mr.  Mc- 
Creery  returned  to  Pittsburgh  and  orig- 
inated the  firm  of  Hitchcock,  McCreery 
& Co.,  the  first  exclusively  wholesale 
grain  commission  house  established  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  This  partner- 
ship lasted  without  change  or  interrup- 
tion for  over  a quarter  of  a century. 
At  its  dissolution,  which  occurred  in 
1883,  it  was  the  oldest  continuous  and 
unchanged  firm  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Having  thus  become  interested  in  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Pittsburgh  and 


its  future,  Mr.  McCreery  at  once  began 
to  take  an  active  part  in  such  public 
movements  as  tended  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  business  interests  of  the 
community.  The  firm  of  Hitchcock, 
McCreery  & Co.  being  large  operators 
in  grain,  the  importance  of  a “grain 
elevator”  was  to  his  mind  apparent. 
With  the  decision  of  character  which 
has  always  marked  his  business  career, 
he  promptly  sought  to  interest  the  cap- 
italists of  the  city  in  the  erection  of 
such  a building.  Through  his  personal 
exertions  a company,  of  which  he  was 
elected  president,  was  organized  in  i860, 
with  a capital  of  $ 200,000 , “to  erect  a 
grain  elevator.”  This  elevator  was  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  country  at  that  day, 
having  a capacity  of  nearly  one  million 
bushels.  Its  cost,  when  completed,  was 
over  $240,000.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
mob  during  the  railroad  riots  of  1877, 
being  burned  to  the  ground.  Its  huge 
proportions  will  be  remembered  by  all 
who  had  occasion  to  pass  its  site  on 
their  way  to  the  depot  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad,  near  which  it  stood. 

The  transactions  of  his  firm  bringing 
him  into  daily  contact  with  banking 
interests,  he  became  in  1858  a director 
of  the  Citizens’  bank  at  Pittsburgh, 
which  position  he  still  fills. 

A man  of  progressive  mind  and  pos- 
sessed of  much  public  spirit,  all  move- 
ments for  the  advancement  of  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh  commanded  his  attention. 
Broad  in  his  views  and  looking  to  future 
rather  than  immediate  returns,  all  enter- 
prises that  promised  beneficial  results 
to  the  city  of  his  adoption  had  his 
hearty  support.  There  were  few  public 
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movements  for  the  general  good  in 
which  Mr.  McCreery  was  not  a worker, 
and  his  biography,  if  written  in  detail, 
would  be  a recital  of  the  commercial 
progress  of  the  community  of  which  he 
has  been  so  active  a member.  Possessed 
of  great  natural  energy  and  of  a san- 
guine temperament,  there  was  with  Mr. 
McCreery  no  such  word  as  fail.  No 
obstacle  that  work  could  overcome  was 
permitted  to  stand  in  his  way.  His 
portrait  in  this  number  of  this  Magazine 
shows  to  the  physiognomist  these  char- 
acteristics and  indicates  great  energy 
and  will. 

Mr.  McCreery,  at  the  date  of  his  en- 
tering into  the  firm  of  Hitchcock,  Mc- 
Creery & Co.,  became  a member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  an 
active  participant  in  all  its  actions.  He 
was  for  some  time  one  of  its  vice-presi- 
dents, and  chairman  of  some  of  its 
more  important  committees.  In  this 
body  the  question  of  transportation— a 
large  factor  in  his  own  business — was 
frequently  discussed.  His  attention  was 
thus  often  called  to  the  problems  of 
freight  discrimination  and  to  the  neces- 
sity of  competing  railway  lines.  From 
this  arose  his  active  and  successful 
career  as  a projector  and  constructor  of 
railroads. 

During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  the 
Mahoning  iron  works,  which  were  then 
idle,  were  purchased  by  the  firm  of 
Hitchcock,  McCreery  & Co.,  John  S. 
Dilworth  and  James  M.  Bailey,  and  put 
in  operation  under  partnership  style  of 
McCreery,  Bailey  & Co.  Of  this  firm 
Mr.  McCreery  was  the  managing  part- 
ner for  about  seven  years.  There  were 


no  transportation  facilities  at  that  time 
other  than  wagons,  except  the  Ohio  & 
Pennsylvania  canal,  by  which  the  pro- 
duct of  that  iron  furnace  could  be  trans- 
ported to  market.  As  from  natural 
causes  that  canal,  being  frozen  or  dry 
for  nearly  six  months  each  year,  being 
of  little  advantage,  transportation  was  a 
serious  question  in  the  profitable  prose- 
cution of  the  Mahoning  works.  The 
Lawrence  railroad  projected  to  connect 
Pittsburgh  with  Youngstown,  and  by 
the  Mahoning  railroad,  being  without 
funds  to  complete  its  connection,  was  at 
that  time  virtually  abandoned.  Mr. 
McCreery  saw  the  advantage  such  a 
short  line  would  be  to  the  commerce  of 
Pittsburgh  and  its  trade  with  the  lake 
region,  and  how  well  it  would  solve  the 
problem  of  transportation  of  the  yield 
of  the  Mahoning  iron  works.  As  before 
mentioned,  with  him  to  see  the  benefit  of 
an  enterprise  was  to  act,  and  he  promptly 
proposed  to  raise  the  money  to  com- 
plete the  road.  This  he  did,  being 
elected  president  of  the  corporation, 
retaining  the  office  for  seven  years,  and 
that  road  became  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  land. 

While  engaged  in  this  enterprise  the 
project  of  a railroad  connecting  Pitts- 
burgh with  Ashtabula  Harbor  attracted 
his  attention,  and  organizing  the  Ashta- 
bula, Youngstown  & Pittsburgh  Railroad 
company,  he  built  the  road,  being 
elected  president  of  the  corporation. 
That  office  he  retained  until  the  road 
was  leased  to  the  Pennsylvania  company. 

About  this  time  a disagreement  be- 
tween Mr.  McCreery  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania company  on  the  question  of 
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freights  caused  a severance  of  his  ami- 
cable relations  with  that  corporation. 
While  the  importance  to  Pittsburgh  of  a 
competing  line  of  railroad  to  the  west, 
wherein  the  city  found  its  greatest 
market  and  food  supply,  had  frequently 
engaged  the  thoughts  and  pen  of  Mr. 
McCreery,  other  business  absorptions 
of  his  time  left  no  leisure  in  which  to 
mature  such  a project.  The  severance 
of  his  relations  with  the  Pennsylvania 
company,  in  association  with  which 
corporation  to  some  extent  his  previous 
railroad  enterprises  had  been  carried  to 
completion,  left  Mr.  MCreery  free  to 
mature  his  idea  of  an  independent  com- 
peting railroad  from  Pittsburgh  to  the 
west.  The  route  now  occupied  by  the 
Pittsburgh  & Lake  Erie  railroad  had 
aforetime  seemed  to  him  the  most  avail- 
able line  of  construction.  Further  in- 
vestigation satisfied  him  that  such  was 
the  fact,  and  this  he  never  lost  sight  of 
in  his  other  occupations. 

In  1874,  Mr.  McCreery  proposed  the 
construction  of  the  Pittsburgh  & Lake 
Erie  railroad.  At  that  time  the  failure 
of  Jay  Cooke  had  precipitated  a great 
financial  panic.  Under  the  then  mone- 
tary condition  of  the  country  and  the 
natural  opposition  toUe  expected  from 
a powerful  corporation  like  the  Pennsyl- 
vania company,  the  building  of  this  road 
seemed  a task  too  severe  for  the  ener- 
gies and  financial  calibre  of  even  a 
master  in  railroad  enterprises.  Mr. 
McCreery  was  not,  however,  one  who 
let  “ I dare  not  wait  upon  I would,” 
but  proceeded  to  interest  with  him  a 
few  other  individuals  of  financial 
strength,  and  the  building  of  the  road 


was  determined  on.  In  this  project  Mr. 
McCreery  was  no  mere  counting-house 
schemer,  but  gave  personal  labor  in  the 
field,  having  in  his  investigations  of  the 
route  walked  over  the  line  several  times. 
Under  the  opposition  to  be  naturally 
expected  from  antagonistical  parties,  it 
was  deemed  prudent  that  the  earlier 
surveys  should  be  kept  secret.  To 
have  put  a corps  of  engineers  at  work 
to  make  a preliminary  reconnoissance 
would  have  induced  measures  by  an- 
tagonistic interests  to  forestal  the  enter- 
prise. That  work  was,  however, 
necessary  to  be  done.  Securing  a 
competent  engineer,  whom  he  equipped 
in  hunting  suit  with  gun  and  dog,  Mr. 
McCreery  instructed  him  to  make  such 
engineering  reconnoissance  as  was  re- 
quisite. Though  there  may  have  been 
some  comment  along  the  line  of  the 
road  at  the  non-success  of  the  sports- 
man, no  one  had  a suspicion  that  bigger 
game  than  squirrels  or  rabbits  was  being 
bagged ; nor  did  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
pany get  knowledge  that  their  perserves 
were  being  poached  upon.  As  this  is 
not  a history  of  the  construction  of  the 
Pittsburgh  & Lake  Erie  railroad,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  recite  all  the  opposi- 
tions and  conflicts  its  construction 
caused.  They  were  many  and  serious. 
Never  for  a day,  however,  did  Mr.  Mc- 
Creery lose  confidence  in  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  With  untiring  energy 
and  determination,  he  labored  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day  to  accomplish  the 
end.  The  end  was  triumphantly 
reached,  and  Pittsburgh  is  mainly  to- 
day indebted  to  the  energy  of  William 
McCreery  for  a line  of  railroad  that 
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has  not  only  unshackled  her  western 
transportation,  but  added  greatly  to  the 
city’s  prosperity.  In  conversation,  Mr. 
McCreery  claims  the  conception,  origi- 
nation and  successful  status  of  the 
Pittsburgh  & Lake  Erie  railroad  as  his 
best  public  work. 

The  railroad  enterprises  already  men- 
tioned would  seem  to  have  been  task 
enough  for  any  active  temperament.  Mr. 
McCreery,  however,  in  the  years  between 
1868  and  1882,  found  time  to  organize 
and  build  two  street  railway  lines.  The 
“ Federal  street  and  Pleasant  Valley” 
and  “The  Peoples  Park,”  passenger 
railways.  Of  both  of  these  corporations 
he  was  elected  president  and  still  fills 
those  offices.  In  addition  to  these  he 
built,  in  1878,  the  Monture  Run  railroad, 
and  also  organized  and  put  into  operation 
the  Imperial  Coal  company.  He  was 
elected  and  still  is  the  president  of  both 
of  those  companies.  In  1874  Mr.  Mc- 
Creery built  and  equipped  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland  & Toledo  railroads, 
now  operated  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  company.  In  the  course 
of  thirty-three  years,  of  business  life 
Mr.  McCreery,  in  addition  to  other  oc- 
cupations, has  projected  and  built  seven 
lines  of  railway,  has  filled  eight  presi- 
dencies, and  is  still  president  of  four. 

Throughout  the  period  in  which  his 
time  and  energies  were  occupied,  as  has 
been  narrated,  Mr.  McCreery  did  not 
lose  interest  in  movements  for  local 
public  good  and  philanthropic  objects. 
In  commercial  matters  a shrewd,  close, 
man,  in  private  life  his  heart  warmed  to 
any  movement  tending  to  the  relief  of 
the  distressed,  and  he  found  time  in  the 


midst  of  his  exacting  business  duties  to 
give  personal  service  as  well  as  pecun- 
iary aid  to  charities. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  1861, 
Mr.  McCreery’ s feelings  went  out 
strongly  towards  his  country  and  its 
needs,  and  his  name  is  to  be  found  in 
many  of  the  local  war  committees  of 
that  time.  After  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he 
was  among  the  most  active  in  equiping 
and  dispatching  the  steamboats  that 
were  sent  from  Pittsburgh  for  the 
relief  of  the  wounded  of  that  battle,  and 
to  bring  back  the  injured.  Both  he 
and  his  esteemable  wife,  a daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers  of  Allegheny  City, 
whom  he  married  in  1861,  volunteered 
to  accompany  the  relief  expedition, 
went  with  and  served  as  nurses  on  the 
boats.  At  the  time,  in  1862,  that  it  was 
proposed  to  organize  at  Pittsburgh  a 
branch  of  the  National  Sanitary  com- 
mission, Mr.  McCreery  was  foremost  in 
that  work,  and  was  made,  on  its  organ- 
ization, chairman  of  its  purchasing  com- 
mitteee,  which  position  he  held  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  duties  of  this 
office  he  performed  conscientiously,  buy- 
ing himself  nearly  all  the  articles 
required  for  the  commission’s  work,  and 
frequently  soliciting  in  the  afternoon 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  supplies  he 
had  purchased  in  the  morning  to  meet 
the  urgent  needs  of  the  commission. 

To  aid  the  funds  of  this  branch  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  commission,  it 
was  proposed  a sanitary  fair  should  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  This 
movement  found  in  Mr.  McCreery  a 
prompt  supporter  and  a faithful  worker 
in  its  organization  and  its  fulfilment. 
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By  this  fair,  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lar:; were  obtained;  of  that  sum  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  still  remains 
unexpended,  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  rendering  unnecessary  further  ex- 
penditures for  the  sanitary  commission. 
That  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars was  donated  by  the  authorities  of 
the  fair  as  an  endowment  to  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  hospital  at  Pittsburgh  as  a 
fund  for  the  relief  and  care  of  disabled 
soldiers  of  western  Pennsylvania.  At 
the  time  this  fund  was  donated  by  the 
managers  of  the  sanitary  fair,  Mr.  Mc- 
Creery  was  designated  by  his  associates 
as  the  proper  person  from  the  board  pf 
managers  of  the  fair  to  direct  the  use  of 
that  fund  in  the  board  of  the  hospital. 
Accepting  under  this  request  the  duties 
of  a director  of  the  hospital,  he  has  con- 
tinued to  fill  the  position  to  this  time. 
Since  the  death  of  General  J.  K.  More- 
head  he  has  succeeded  him  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
board. 

Thus  has  been  briefly  sketched  the 
more  prominent  features  of  a busy  and 
successful  business  career,  and  the  rec- 
ord leaves  the  man,  whose  more  impor- 
tant enterprises  are  here  recited,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  with  energies  unabated 
and  health  unimpaired,  to  make  that 
yet  further  record  of  success  which  is 
so  probable  to  one  of  his  active  mind, 
industrious  habits  and  business  ability. 
Careful  investigations  backed  by  strong 
will,  clear  conceptions  supported  by 
firm  decisions,  unsparing  labor  aided  by 
unflinching  determination,  public  spirit 
sustained  by  personal  integrity,  are 
“the  charms  and  conjugations”  which 


won  the  smiles  of  fortune,  the  moving 
causes  of  this  successful  business  life, 
and  point  the  moral  for  all  who  read 
the  tale. 

As  retiring  in  social  life  as  he  is  per- 
sistent and  active  in  public  affairs,  Mr. 
McCreery  makes  no  display  with  his 
well  earned  fortune.  In  the  quiet  circle 
of  his  family  and  a few  friends  he  enjoys 
such  social  pleasures  as  his  business 
engagements  permit.  The  incidents  of 
his  private  life  this  biographical  sketch 
is  not  privileged  to  record.  A firm 
believer  in  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
Mr.  McCreery  has  been  for  thirty-three 
years  a member  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian church  of  Pittsburgh.  A man  of 
unimpeachable  personal  habits,  temper- 
ate in  all  things,  genial  in  his  tempera- 
ment, charitable  to  the  errors  of  others, 
generous  to  the  poor  and  equable  in 
disposition,  the  purity  and  happiness  of 
his  domestic  life  is  readily  to  be  believed, 
without  violating,  by  “ words  of  tongue 
or  pen,”  its  sanctities.  * 

JOHN  F.  JENNINGS. 

The  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
manufacturing  and  commercial  strength 
on  which  Pittsburgh  has  been  built,  are 
rapidly  passing  away,  and  those  who 
remain  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
new  generation  has  an  appreciation  of 
the  past,  and  is  willing  to  give  a full 
meed  of  praise  where  it  is  due.  John  F. 
Jennings  was  one  of  this  hard-working 
body  of  pioneers,  and  he  has  well  earned 
the  comfort  and  ease  in  which  his  de- 
clining years  are  being  spent.  His  life 

* The  above  biographical  sketch  was  contributed 
by  George  Henry  Thurston. 
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has  been  a useful  and  a busy  one.  He 
was  born  in  Waynesburgh,  Greene 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  October  28, 
1807.  ancestors  came  originally 

from  New  Jersey.  His  maternal  grand- 
father, John  Flenniken,  while  a native 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  for  many  years  a 
citizen  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  re- 
mained all  through  the  Revolutionary 
War,  serving  gallantly  as  a member  of 
that  band  that  has  passed  into  history 
as  “General  Marion’s  minute  men.” 
He  was  a delegate  to  the  Mechlenburgh 
convention,  which  adopted  the  fa- 
mous “ Mechlenburgh  Declaration  of 
Independence”  of  1775,  and  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  that  immortal  paper. 
He  was  a man  of  high  standing,  and  of 
great  influence  in  the  south.  When  the 
war  was  over,  his  wife  having  in  the 
meantime  died,  he  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, bringing  with  him  two  children,  a 
son  and  a daughter,  the  latter  being  af- 
terwards the  wife  of  Benjamin  Jennings, 
and  mother  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
On  Mr.  Flenniken’s  return  to  the  north 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  asso- 
ciate judges  of  Greene  county,  and 
served  with  honor  and  faithfulness  in 
that  position. 

Mr.  Jennings’  paternal  grandfather, 
Jacob  Jennings,  settled  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Monongahela  river,  on  a farm. 
The  son,  Benjamin  Jennings,  while  yet 
a minor  learned  the  trade  of  a carpen- 
ter, and  went  to  Waynesburgh,  the  seat 
of  Greene  county,  which  had  previously 
been  divided  from  Washington  county. 
The  town  did  not  at  that  time  contain  a 
dozen  houses.  He  assisted  in  building 
the  first  court  house  in  the  county.  It 


was  constructed  of  several  logs,  and 
within  it  the  courts  were  held  until  a 
new  brick  house,  a very  elegant  one  for 
the  time,  was  erected.  It  included  all 
the  offices  needed  to  carry  on  the  pub- 
lic business,  and  also  a very  necessary 
appendage  in  the  back  woods  of  those 
days,  a jail.  The  county  was  named  af- 
ter General  Greene,  the  bosom  friend 
and  military  companion  of  General 
Washington  and  La  Fayette — and  thus 
western  Pennsylvania  honors  these  three 
Revolutionary  heroes  by  naming  after 
them  three  counties  that  touch  on  each 
other — Washington,  Fayette  and  Greene. 

When  Benjamin  Jennings  was  mar- 
ried he  brought  his  wife  to  Waynesburgh, 
but  could  find  no  house  to  live  in  save 
a small  one  of  logs  that  stood  on  the 
farm  on  which  the  town  was  laid  out. 
He  had  bought  two  lots  on  Main  street, 
and  was  soon  engaged  in  building  two 
frame  houses,  a portion  of  the  timber 
therein  being  cut  from  the  main  street 
of  the  town,  and  the  remainder  on  what 
is  now  called  the  park,  but  was  then 
known  as  the  commons.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  born,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  work,  in  the  little  log  house 
that  stood  on  what  is  now  Greene  street. 
The  building  has  only  been  demolished 
during  the  last  three  years,  to  make 
room  for  the  progress  of  improvements 
in  that  enterprising  town. 

Mr.  Jennings’  childhood  and  youth 
did  not  differ  from  that  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  children.  When  he  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  served  for  a time 
in  a village  store,  but  in  a few  months 
entered  a printing  office  to  learn  the 
printers’  trade.  As  his  opportunities 
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for  an  education  had  been  very  meagre 
he  earnestly  applied  himself  to  study, 
attending  a grammar  class  at  night,  and 
becoming  an  expert  in  that  difficult 
science.  After  completing  his  trade  he 
was  offered  a position  in  the  largest 
general  store  of  the  town,  and  accepted. 
He  remained  there  nearly  three  years, 
receiving  the  rudiments  of  a business 
education  which  served  him  a good 
purpose  in  after  life.  By  reason  of  close 
confinement  his  health  began  to  fail, 
and  he  concluded  to  leave  the  store  and 
go  back  to  his  trade.  In  1830  he  went 
to  Ohio,  and  in  St.  Clairesville  found  an 
old  office  mate,  who  had  learned  his 
trade  by  his  side,  and  who  was  none 
other  than  Colonel  George  W.  Many- 
penny,  who  afterwards  became  a dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Ohio,  and  held 
many  important  positions,  state  and 
national.  Mr.  Manypenny  had  just 
bought  a newspaper,  and  he  wished  Mr. 
Jennings  to  remain  with  him  until  he 
should  get  his  establishment  in  fair  run- 
ning shape.  He  did  so,  and  was  there 
one  year,  when  he  went  to  Columbus 
and  entered  an  office  where  he  gave  part 
of  his  time  to  his  trade  and  a part  to 
reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  general 
assethbly.  Mr.  Jennings  had  one  ad- 
vantage over  the  majority  of  his  craft. 
Having  learned  his  trade  in  a country 
office,  he  was  taught  all  branches  of  the 
business,  while  the  rest  as  a general 
thing  understood  but  one  branch.  He 
could  turn  his  hand  to  all  forms  of  office 
work.  There  were  no  steam  presses  in 
those  days,  and  there  were  but  two  men 
in  the  office  who  could  run  a hand  press 
at  all,  and  Mr.  Jennings  was  one  of 


them,  and  as  he  was  an  expert  therein 
he  was  soon  materially  advanced  in  the 
matter  of  wages.  He  had  made  himself 
useful  in  so  many  ways,  and  had  worked 
with  such  industry  and  intelligent  under- 
standing of  what  was  required  of  him, 
that  when  he  decided  to  leave  he  was 
offered  the  foremanship  if  he  would 
remain.  But  he  had  other  purposes  in 
view  and  declined.  He  returned  to  St. 
Clairsville  where  he  worked  until  the 
next  spring,  and  in  1833  removed  to 
Pittsburgh,  with  forty-five  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  the  sum  of  his  worldly  wealth, 
where  he  followed  his  trade  and  in  1835 
became  foreman  of  one  of  the  offices. 

In  February  or  March,  1837,  Mr. 
Jennings  was  offered  the  position  of 
book-keeper  and  general  manager  of  the 
Eagle  cotton  works,  one  of  the  largest 
factories  in  Allegheny,  where  all  the 
factories  of  that  section  were  located, 
and  doing  an  immense  business.  To- 
day there  is  not  one  in  operation.  The 
machinery  and  business  of  the  Eagle 
mill  have  been  removed  to  Madison, 
Indiana.  The  grounds  and  buildings 
in  Allegheny  have  recently  been  sold,  to 
be  diverted  to  other  purposes.  Mr. 
Jennings  remained  with  the  Eagle  six 
years.  In  the  spring  of  1843  he  went 
into  the  wholesale  grocery  and  produce 
business  in  connection  with  James  W. 
Hailman  and  John  R.  Blaine,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Hailman,  Jennings  & 
Company.  They  had  laid  good  founda- 
tions and  were  commencing  to  build  up  a 
large  business,  when  they  were  over- 
taken by  the  great  fire  of  1845,  and 
utterly  ruined,  losing  not  only  what  they 
had  but  being  left  several  thousand  dol- 
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lars  in  debt.  The  fire  swept  away  two- 
thirds  of  the  business  portion  ot  the 
city,  and  would  have  crushed  a place 
in  which  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
progress  was  not  as  great  as  it  has  ever 
been  in  Pittsburgh.  During  the  winter 
of  that  year  Mr.  Hailman  and  Mr.  Jen- 
nings entered  into  partnership  with 
William  Coleman  and  Samuel  H.  Hart- 
man, for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
steel.  Blister  steel  was  the  only  kind 
then  attempted  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
spring  steel  was  made  from  the  blister. 
Mr.  Jennings  remained  only  one  year 
with  that  firm  ; matters  connected  with 
the  business  did  not  run  smoothly,  but 
caused  the  development  of  considerable 
friction.  He  offered  to  sell  his  interest, 
and  as  some  money  had  been  made  he 
was  able  to  dispose  of  it  at  a good  figure 
to  a banking  house.  This  not  only  en- 
abled him  to  pay  his  proportion  of  the 
debt  and  stand  financially  square  with 
the  world  once  more,  but  left  him  a 
small  capital  in  addition. 

The  time  was  one  of  development 
and  advance  in  the  steel  business ; the 
product  was  about  to  be  applied  to  a 
new  use,  and  there  was  not  a mill  in 
Pittsburgh  prepared  to  make  it.  On  his 
retirement  from  the  above  named  firm, 
Mr.  Jennings  set  about  raising  a com- 
pany for  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
and  several  other  articles  that  were  the 
product  of  steel — spring  steel,  carriage 
and  buggy  springs,  plow  steel,  etc. 
There  had  sprung  up  a great  demand 
for  steel  plows,  but  no  one  had  been 
able  to  furnish  the  steel.  Pie  succeeded 
in  raising  a good  company  that,  be- 
fore getting  into  operation  underwent 


some  modification,  and  that  was  event- 
ually composed  of  the  following  gentle- 
men : A.  M.  Wallingford,  John  F. 

Singer,  W.  K.  Nimick,  Alexander  Nim- 
ick,  John  F.  Jennings,  Samuel  H.  Hart- 
man and  Felix  R.  Brunot.  The  firm 
name  taken  was  that  of  Singer,  Hart- 
man & Company.  Messrs.  Wallingford, 
Nimicks  and  Brunot  were  the  capital- 
ists and  silent  partners,  while  Messrs. 
Singer,  Hartman  and  Jennings  operated 
the  concern.  Mr.  Hartman  was  a prac- 
tical mill  man,  and  became  the  manager 
of  the  entire  works,  which  soon  became 
famous  as  the  Sheffield  steel  works. 
The  mill  was  constructed  with  a special 
view  of  adding  the  manufacture  of  plow 
steel  slabs  to  the  other  lines  of  work. 
The  slabs  were  run  in  lengths  of  ten  to 
twelve  feet,  and  ten  to  fourteen  inches 
wide,  and  could  be  made  to  any  re- 
quired thickness.  A very  large  demand 
for  steel  immediately  sprung  up,  and  as 
a result  of  the  new  manufacture,  a 
large  number  of  plow  shops  came  into 
being  in  the  west.  The  steel  they  made 
was  of  a good  quality,  and  ready  sale 
was  found  for  it  at  remunerative  rates. 
For  over  two  years  they  had  a monopoly 
in  that  branch  of  their  business.  Then 
other  mills  began  to  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps, but  the  Sheffield  had  the  trade, 
and  it  was  a long  time  before  a breach 
of  any  size  had  been  made  in  that  part 
of  their  trade.  They  had  fitted  up  a 
mill  expressly  for  rolling  plow  slabs,  and 
when  the  business  was  slack  this  was 
used  for  the  making  of  boiler-plate  and 
sheet-iron.  The  other  part  of  the  mill 
was  running  on  various  kinds  of  work, 
such  as  steel  carriage  and  buggy  tires. 
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crowbars,  sledges,  picks,  and  a host  of 
other  articles.  The  shops  were  running 
on  springs  and  axles,  solid  box  vises, 
and  many  other  things  of  that  charac- 
ter. They  did  at  one  time  commence 
the  manufacture  of  anvils,  but  the 
trouble  of  procuring  workmen  was 
so  great,  as  they  all  had  to  be  im- 
ported from  England,  that  that  line  of 
business  was  soon  dropped. 

The  work  of  making  steel  at  that  day 
was  entirely  different  from  that  employed 
at  present.  No  account  of  present 
methods  will  be  attempted  here,  as  they 
are  so  numerous  and  have  been  so  fully 
described  in  special  publications.  But 
it  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  look 
at  the  course  followed  in  those  days 
when  America  first  commenced  her 
growth  in  this  great  line  of  industry.  In 
the  course  of  preparation  for  this  sketch 
I asked  Mr.  Jennings  for  a detailed  de- 
scription of  the  methods  first  pursued, 
and  he  kindly  gave  it  to  me,  and  is  here 
reproduced : The  plan  was  the  old 

English  process  of  conversion.  The 
iron  was  rolled  from  a bloom  of  charcoal 
iron  down  to  the  size  required,  and  a 
half  inch  thick.  It  was  then  cut  to 
proper  lengths,  and  placed  in  a furnace 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  In  each 
furnace  are  two  sarcophagi,  or  “pots” 
as  the  workmen  call  them.  Each  pot 
will  hold  fifteen  to  twenty  tons.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  is  a layer  of  ground 
charcoal  a half  inch  thick,  laid  very 
evenly  and  smoothly ; then  a layer  of 
iron  bars  laid  perfectly  straight  and 
smooth,  then  a layer  of  charcoal  a fourth 
of  an  inch  thick — and  so  on,  alternate 
layers  of  iron  and  charcoal  till  the  pot 


is  full ; then  a thicker  layer  of  charcoal 
and  the  entire  top  covered  with  a layer 
of  moist  clay  two  or  three  inches  in 
thickness,  to  render  it  as  perfectly  air- 
proof as  possible.  The  other  pot  is 
treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
The  fire  is  beneath,  and  the  pot  con- 
taining the  iron  and  charcoal  is  sur- 
rounded with  fire,  the  heat  moderate  at 
first,  but  increased  by  degrees  till 
brought  up  to  the  standard  (2000  de- 
grees) and  is  kept  steadily  at  that  point 
night  and  day,  and  not  for  a moment  al- 
lowed to  be  reduced  till  the  iron  is  con- 
verted into  steel,  which  takes  seven  to 
eight  days.  There  are  inserted  in  each 
pot  trial  bars,  which  are  withdrawn  one 
at  a time  when  near  the  finish  to  ascer- 
tain when  the  iron  is  sufficiently  carbon- 
ized, as  it  is  a matter  of  importance  that 
the  temper  be  not  too  high  or  too  low. 
When  sufficiently  converted  the  fire  is 
let  out,  and  after  a few  days  of  cooling, 
the  top  covering  is  removed  which 
facilitates  the  cooling  process.  When 
sufficiently  cool  to  be  drawn,  you  will 
find  the  steel  covered  with  blisters,  and 
is  then  called  “blister  steel,”  the  foun- 
dation of  other  steel.  If  it  is  intended 
for  spring  or  plow  steel,  it  is  then  heated 
and  rolled  down  to  the  required  thick- 
ness. The  English  then  call  it  German 
steel,  to  distinguish  it  from  cast  steel. 
If  for  cast  steel  it  is  broken  in  pieces 
small  enough  to  be  put  into  crucibles, 
and  melted  in  furnaces  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  poured  into  a mould  and 
it  becomes  an  “ingot,”  and  worked 
under  hammers  or  rolls  to  any  purpose 
desired.  Now  this  was  the  only  process 
by  which  steel  was  made  when  first  in- 
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troduced  into  Pittsburgh,  but  is  now  al- 
most entirely  abandoned,  and  other 
modes  adopted  by  which  steel  can  be 
made  in  a few  hours  by  chemical  process. 

Among  other  improvements  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jennings  was  one  which 
caused  a complete  revolution  in  the 
mode  of  supplying  the  plow-makers  with 
steel,  which  proved  to  be  profitable  as 
well  as  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
Previously  to  this,  the  steel  was  fur- 
nished to  plow-makers  in  the  slabs,  and 
they  had  to  cut  out  the  mould  boards, 
shares,  etc.,  by  hand  with  cold  chisels 
and  sledges,  a very  tedious  and  labori- 
ous as  well  as  expensive  process.  Mr. 
Jennings  called  upon  two  of  the  largest 
shops  in  Cincinnati  and  obtained  their 
patterns,  and  proposed  to  cut  their 
mould  boards  to  shape,  having  con- 
structed shears  for  the  purpose.  By 
this  means  the  plow-maker  saved  the 
price  of  the  scraps,  which  was  of  no 
value  to  him,  as  they  would  not  bear 
transportation  back  to  the  works.  He 
saved  in  freight  on  the  weight  of  the 
scraps  in  the  slab,  and  also  in  two  black- 
smith fires,  which  would  be  no  inconsid- 
erable item,  as  the  average  price  of  coal 
at  that  time  throughout  the  west  was 
twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel. 
The  wages  of  four  stout  men  were  saved 
also.  While  the  new  plan  increased  the 
profit  to  the  works,  it  was  also  a saving 
of  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  plow-maker. 
Of  course  the  plan  was  followed  by 
other  shops,  and  it  soon  became  the 
general  mode  of  furnishing  steel  to  the 
plow  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country.  The  Sheffield  works  are  still 
in  operation,  and  are  among  the  largest 


concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
They  have  made  many  improvements, 
and  added  many  new  articles  to  their 
catalogue. 

In  1862  Mr.  Jennings  sold  out  his  in- 
terest in  these  works,  and  since  then  has 
been  engaged  in  no  active  business  en- 
terprises. But  he  has  by  no  means  been 
an  idler,  nor  allowed  the  fine  powers 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  him 
run  to  waste.  No  record  of  his  life, 
however  much  in  outline  it  might  be 
made,  could  be  complete  were  no  men- 
tion made  of  his  patriotic  course  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  His  heart  and 
soul  were  in  the  Union  cause,  and  he 
was  not  the  man  to  stand  idly  by  and 
see  all  the  work  done  and  all  the  bur- 
den borne  by  others.  He  turned  in 
with  all  the  power  and  energy  within 
him  to  aid  in  the  sending  of  soldiers 
into  the  field,  and  his  services  in  that  di- 
rection were  of  the  most  marked  char- 
acter. His  oldest  son,  Benjamin  F. 
Jennings,  was  there  in  the  Sheffield  of- 
fice, and  although  only  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  deter- 
mined to  raise  a company  of  volunteers 
and  lead  them  to  the  war.  The  father 
did  not  discourage  him,  but  aided  him 
in  all  ways  in  his  power,  furnishing  no 
small  sums  of  money  from  his  own 
pocket  for  the  payment  of  bounties  to 
enlisted  men.  When  a certain  number 
of  volunteers  had  been  raised,  the  men 
were  added  to  those  of  two  other  com- 
panies raised  in  that  way,  and  became 
company  B,  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-fifth  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  vol- 
unteer infantry.  Mr.  B.  F.  Jennings 
went  out  as  second  lieutenant  thereof, 
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but  earned  a captaincy  before  coming 
home. 

When  Lee  invaded  Maryland,  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  called  for  fifty 
thousand  emergency  men.  With  other 
patriotic  citizens  all  through  the  state, 
Mr.  Jennings  went  to  work  and  raised  a 
company  in  Allegheny.  Many  of  the 
people  had  allowed  their  sons  to  enlist 
under  the  expectation  that  Mr.  Jennings 
was  to  be  in  charge  of  the  company, 
and  in  order  to  make  that  misunder- 
standing good,  he  decided  to  unofficially 
accompany  the  boys  to  the  seat  of  war. 
He  went  with  them,  and  they  reached 
Hagerstown  just  after  the  battle  of 
Antietam.  They  remained  there  two 
weeks,  until  after  the  danger  of  Lee’s 
invasion  of  the  north  was  at  an  end. 
Mr.  Jennings  aided  the  Union  cause  in 
many  ways,  and  was  one  of  General 
Howe’s  most  efficient  allies  and  sup- 
porters in  keeping  western  Pennsylvania 
alive  to  her  full  duty  in  those  trying 
hours.  He  was  often  in  Washington  on 
business  connected  with  military  affairs 
and  the  carrying  on  of  the  war.  On 
one  occasion  there  was  a new  call  for 
men,  and  sixty-five  were  assigned  for 
raising  in  Mr.  Jennings’  ward  in  Al- 
legheny to  prevent  a draft.  A meeting 
of  citizens  was  held  and  a committee, 
of  which  he  was  one,  was  appointed  to 
procure  the  men.  He  went  energetically 
to  work,  and  the  quota  was  soon  filled 
at  an  average  cost  in  bounties-  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  each  man, 
while  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  dollars  were  being  given  else- 
where. He  was  of  great  assistance  in 
the  raising  of  One  Hundred  days’  men, 


and  was  the  main  instrument  by  which 
Allegheny  sent  five  companies  of  them 
into  the  field,  including  his  two  younger 
sons,  instead  of  the  one  that  was  asked 
for.  His  labors  in  this  direction  brought 
on  a serious  spell  of  sickness.  In  all 
his  labors  he  made  no  charge  to  the 
government,  but  in  addition  to  his  time, 
influence  and  energy,  he  gave  also  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  the  cause  that 
lay  so  near  his  heart.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  City,  State  and  National 
Union  league,  and  was  one  of  its  most 
foremost  workers. 

Mr.  Jennings  has  been  an  honored 
and  consistent  member  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church  of  Pittsburgh  for 
about  forty  years,  and  served  for  a 
number  of  years  on  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. On  several  occasions  when  elec- 
tions for  elders  have  been  held,  he  has 
been  requested  to  serve  in  that  position, 
but  has  as  steadily  declined.  He  has 
been  vice-president  of  the  Cash  Insur- 
ance company  since  its  creation,  and 
still  holds  that  position,  although  doing 
little  active  business  of  any  sort.  He 
was  married  on  March  29,  1836,  to 
Elizabeth  B.  Fitzgerald,  daughter  of 
Michael  Fitzgerald,  at  that  time  a 
prominent  silversmith  of  Pittsburgh. 
There  were  born  to  this  union  three 
sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  one  daughter  who 
died  in  infancy,  are  still  living.  He 
lost  his  wife  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Jenning’s  has  lived  a useful  and 
honorable  life.  In  politics  he  is  a re- 
publican, but  has  never  held  an  office, 
and  has  left  his  mark  on  the  industries 
of  his  home  city.  The  channels  through 
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which  he  has  made  himself  felt  have 
not  brought  his  works  conspicuously 
before  the  world,  but  none  the  less  has 
he  done  full  duty  and  been  of  more  use 
than  many  who  have  made  a stir  in  the 
world.  With  a clean  personal  record, 
honored  by  all  who  know  him  and  loved 
by  those  who  know  him  best,  content 
to  have  done  the  best  the  circumstances 
about  him  would  allow,  he  is  spending 
the  afternoon  of  life  in  peace,  and  has 
no  fear  of  the  future  toward  which  his 
face  is  turned. 

THOMAS  MELLON. 

Among  the  notable  and  successful  men 
who  have  given  character  and  influence 
to  the  bar  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
Judge  Thomas  Mellon  of  Pittsburgh  has 
the  right  to  a prominent  place.  During 
the  last  decade  and  a half  he  has  given 
his  attention  to  matters  of  personal  busi- 
ness, but  for  thirty  years  of  the  best 
portion  of  his  life  he  could  be  found  at 
the  bar  or  on  the  bench,  doing  one 
man’s  full  and  loyal  duty,  and  gaining 
each  day  a new  hold  on  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  public.  As  a lawyer 
he  had  few  peers  within  the  circuit  of 
his  work ; as  a judge  he  was  pure,  learned 
and  able ; and  as  a man  he  has  ever 
lived  uprightly  and  with  marked  loyalty 
to  every  personal  and  public  relation  of 
life. 

Judge  Mellon  is  of  Scotch-Irish  de- 
scent, and  comes  of  a family  that  has 
long  been  held  in  honor  and  esteem,  and 
that  has  furnished  many  useful  men 
and  women  to  the  world,  and  many  ex- 
amples of  the  highest  worth.  The  gen- 
ealogical tree  of  which  he  was  one  of 


the  latest  and  most  worthy  productions, 
finds  its  earliest  traceable  roots  in  a 
period  over  two  hundred  years  back, 
or  shortly  after  the  massacre  of  the 
Protestants  by  the  Catholics  in  Ireland 
in  1641.  When  Queen  Elizabeth,  soon 
after,  drove  the  Catholics  out  of  the 
country,  large  tracts  of  land  were  left 
vacant,  and  among  those  who  poured  in 
to  occupy  this  land  was  Archibald 
Mellon  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  who 
came  from  Scotland  and  settled  in  the 
county  Tyrone,  province  of  Ulster. 
One  of  his  direct  descendants,  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
Archibald  Mellon,  who  sold  his  ances- 
tral home  and  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1816.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Unity,  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  September  5,  1835,  beloved 
and  respected  by  all  who  had  fallen  in 
the  range  of  his  acquaintance.  His  son, 
Andrew  Mellon,  was  born  on  February 
7,  1785,  and  in  1812  was  married  to 
Rebecca  Wauchob,  a descendent  of  a 
noted  and  honorable  Holland  family. 
He  came  to  America  in  1818  and  settled 
on  a farm  in  Franklin  township,  West- 
moreland county,  but  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Monroeville,  Allegheny  county, 
where  he  died  on  October  n,  1856. 
He  was  a man  of  unquestioned  worth, 
possessing  a large  stock  of  sound  com- 
mon sense,  temperate  habits  and  marked 
honesty.  He  read  a great  deal  more 
than  was  usual  with  the  farmers  of  his 
day,  and  had  advanced  and  positive 
views  on  most  questions.  He  was  an 
old  line  Whig,  with  a great  dislike  for 
party  politicians  ; and  while  a consistent 
Presbyterian,  had  no  touch  of  bigotry. 
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His  wife  was  a noble  helper  and  aid  in 
all  the  ventures  of  his  life.  One  truthful 
and  affectionate  tribute  to  her  worth  has 
this : 

As  a wife  she  was  a helpmate  in  all  the  qualities 
indicated  by  that  forcible  term,  and  as  a mother 
she  was  all  that  tenderness  and  self-sacrifice  could 
make  her.  Her  strong  common  sense  made  her  a 
valuable  adviser  even  in  the  most  important  affairs. 
She  had  a philosophy  of  her  own  by  which  she 
gauged  everything  that  transpired,  and  believed  in 
the  wisdom  of  desiring  neither  poverty  nor  riches, 
but  struggling  for  wealth  and  competence  as  afford- 
ing independence.  She  shunned  extremes,  and  ap- 
proved the  middle  course  in  life. 

She  survived  her  husband  eleven  years, 
and  died  on  May  9, 1868,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  her  age. 

Thomas  Mellon,  the  oldest  child  of 
this  worthy  couple,  was  born  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1813,  at  Camp  Hill  cottage,  on 
his  father’s  farm,  Lower  Castletown, 
parish  of  Cappaigh,  county  Tyrone, 
Ireland.  When  he  was  about  five  years 
of  age  his  parents  decided  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  majority  of  their  family, 
who  had  already  emigrated  to  America. 
They  landed  at  St.  Johns,  New  Bruns- 
wick, as  England  at  that  time  was  in  no 
friendly  mood  towards  the  United  States 
and  would  clear  no  ships  except  to  ports 
in  her  own  domain.  The  voyage  occu- 
pied twelve  weeks,  and  on  landing  they 
reshipped  on  a coasting  vessel  to  Balti- 
more, which  they  reached  on  October 
1,  1818.  After  a couple  of  days  there, 
the  father  chartered  a Conestoga  wagon 
and  team,  and  the  last  stage  of  their 
long  journey  was  commenced.  At 
night  they  halted  and  slept  in  the 
wagon ; their  meals  were  cooked  at 
fires  built  by  the  roadside ; and  finally 
their  long  isolation  from  those  of  their 


own  blood  was  broken  by  arriving  at 
the  homes  of  their  relatives  in  Greens- 
burg,  Westmoreland  county.  In  the 
April  following  they  removed  to  a farm 
of  their  own  purchase,  in  Franklin  town- 
ship, and  felt  that  they  had  indeed  at 
last  found  a home  and  a welcome  in  the 
new  land  across  the  sea. 

In  this  home  Thomas  Mellon  passed 
the  next  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  cover- 
ing the  period  of  youth,  and  taking  him 
up  to  the  door  of  that  manhood  of 
which  he  has  made  such  noble  use. 
It  was  in  the  home  training  of  those 
years  that  there  were  implanted  in  his 
nature  those  root  principles  of  right 
and  duty,  tenacity  of  purpose,  patient 
industry,  and  perseverance  in  well-do- 
ing which  have  accompanied  him 
through  life.  His  work  was  severe  at 
times,  and  there  were  not  many  luxuries 
to  be  had  in  those  days,  but  his  body 
was  strong,  his  heart  pure,  his  mind  ac- 
tive and  clear,  and  his  hope  of  the 
future  strong  and  well  defined.  He  had 
courage  and  faith  in  himself,  and  his 
youth  was  full  of  brightness  even  as  it 
was  full  of  toil.  He  was  put  to  the 
plow  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  but 
such  was  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  his 
thirst  for  knowledge  that  even  at  that 
age  he  was  reading  Shakespeare,  which 
he  had  found  in  pamphlet  form  among 
some  books  belonging  to  an  uncle. 
When  he  was  fourteen,  a dilapidated 
copy  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s  autobi- 
ography fell  into  his  hands.  It  delighted 
him  with  a wider  view  of  life,  inspired 
him  with  a new  ambition,  and  set  his 
thoughts  into  new  channels.  He  read 
the  book  again  and  again,  and  a hope 
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grew  strong  in  his  heart  that  the  path 
upward  to  usefulness  and  fame  that  had 
felt  the  feet  of  one  poor  and  friendless 
boy  might  be  open  to  others  of  his  like. 
The  older  he  grew  and  the  more  he  read 
and  studied,  the  less  affection  did  he 
feel  for  the  life  of  a farmer.  He  aspired 
to  an  education  better  than  his  school 
opportunities  afforded,  and  in  this  desire 
he  had  his  mother’s  encouragement  and 
helpful  suggestion.  The  father,  strong 
in  his  belief  that  the  life  of  a farmer 
was  the  best  and  truest  to  which  a man 
could  aspire,  opposed  his  purpose  of 
entering  a profession,  but  the  determina- 
tion of  the  son  was  so  strong  that  even 
that  barrier  was  finally  worn  away.  In 
the  summer  of  1834,  after  some  time 
spent  in  preparatory  schools,  he  re- 
solved in  his  mind  the  question  as  to 
which  college  he  should  choose,  and 
after  some  investigation  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  Western  university,  which 
he  entered  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  He 
applied  himself  with  diligence,  and 
made  marked  progress  from  the  start. 
But  his  time  in  college  was  not  contin- 
uous, as  his  father  often  required  his 
assistance  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer months  he  would  frequently  walk 
home  from  the  city,  eleven  miles  dis- 
tant, between  sundown  and  midnight, 
to  be  ready  for  the  work  of  the  harvest 
field  on  the  following  day.  During  one 
vacation  of  three  months’  duration,  he 
organized  a pay  school  on  the  south 
side,  Pittsburgh,  and  it  met  with  such 
success  as  to  net  him  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  which  at  that 
time  was  regarded  as  full  compensation 
for  the  service,  and  to  him  the  sum  was 


a needed  and  important  amount.  Be- 
cause of  frequent  interruptions  his  col- 
lege life  was  prolonged  somewhat,  but 
he  graduated  and  received  his  diploma 
in  the  fall  of  1837. 

Mr.  Mellon  had  not  as  yet  come  to 
any  definite  decision  as  to  the  line  of 
his  life’s  labor,  but  after  giving  the  mat- 
ter full  thought  and  looking  the  ground 
over  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  law.  He 
entered  the  office  of  Hon.  Charles  Shaler, 
ex-judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  Allegheny  county,  and  began  a dili- 
gent course  of  legal  study.  But  the 
necessity  of  self-support  still  followed 
him,  and  in  March,  1838,  he  accepted 
a position  in  the  prothonotary’s  office, 
where  he  remained  as  a deputy  for  fif- 
teen months.  The  light  he  there  re- 
ceived and  the  training  he  was  given 
were  of  the  greatest  possible  use  in  his 
profession,  and  gave  him  an  insight  into 
the  law  that  nothing  else  could  have 
afforded.  He  passed  a creditable  ex- 
amination, and  was  admitted  to  practice 
on  December  15,  1838. 

He  had  now  entered  on  the  serious 
labor  of  life,  well  equipped  in  education 
and  principles,  and  armed  with  a strong 
and  earnest  purpose.  He  opened  a law 
office  in  Pittsburgh  in  June,  1839,  and 
almost  from  the  first  received  a satisfac- 
tory share  of  the  legal  business  then 
being  done.  His  first  office  was  located 
on  Fifth  street,  now  Fifth  avenue,  on  the 
corner  of  Market  alley.  Judge  Mellon 
has  written  a description  of  the  situation 
of  the  lawyers  and  law  offices  of  Pitts- 
burgh in  those  early  days,  and  I take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  it  as  a bit  of  in- 
teresting local  history  : 
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Fifth  avenue  was  not  then  a business  street,  and 
mine  was  the  first  law  office  opened  on  it.  The  law 
offices  were  chiefly  on  the  west  side  of  the  Diamond, 
behind  the  court  house — some  few  on  Fourth  street 
between  Market  and  Wood.  It  was  before  the 
courts  were  removed  to  Grant’s  hill.  That  location 
on  which  the  new  court  house  was  afterwards  bnilt 
was  yet  a part  of  Lawyer  Ross’  apple  orchard,  and 
rather  out  of  town.  The  old  court  house  stood  where 
the  Diamond  Market  house,  on  the  west  side  of 
Market  street,  now  stands.  It  was  an  ancient  look- 
ing, square  brick  structure  with  a cupola  and  a bell 
on  top,  and  a low,  one  story  building  on  each  side. 
That  on  the  north  side  contained  the  office  of  the 
prothonotary  and  clerk  of  the  orphans  and  criminal 
courts,  all  in  one  room,  which  was  convenient  enough 
as  those  different  official  functions  centered  in  one 
individual.  The  building  on  the  left  side  contained 
the  register’s  and  recorder’s  office  in  one  room,  and 
with  one  individual  officiating  for  both  purposes. 

The  young  lawyer  made  his  way 
rapidly,  and  the  business  and  profits  of 
the  first  year  exceeded  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  But  his  friends  were  not 
surprised  at  his  advance,  as  they  knew 
he  possessed  all  the  qualities  demanded 
in  his  profession.  His  judgment  was 
mature  and  sound,  he  was  of  an  earnest, 
cautious  and  painstaking  disposition, 
had  a good  education  and  a rather  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  had  become  most  favorably 
known  to  a large  number  of  the  leading 
business  men.  He  already  had  much 
experience  in  the  methods  and  practices 
of  the  courts.  He  espoused  his  clients’ 
interests  as  his  own,  and  had  great 
power  with  juries.  He  had  a wonderful 
faculty  of  hastening  a suit  or  other  legal 
proceeding  to  a conclusion  and  having 
it  settled  and  disposed  of.  These  qual- 
ities won  success,  and  in  a short  time 
Mr.  Mellon  found  himself  with  all  he 
could  do,  and  with  a fair  start  in  a 
financial  way. 


On  August  22,  1843,  Mr-  Mellon  took 
an  important  step  in  life,  but  one  he 
never  had  reason  to  regret,  and  that 
was  fruitful  of  happiness  and  content. 
This  was  his  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  J. 
Negley  a daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  families  of  western  Pennsylva- 
nia. To  their  union  a number  of  child- 
ren have  been  born,  and  several  of  the 
sons  are  among  the  best  and  most  sub- 
stantial business  men  of  Pittsburgh. 
Thomas  A.  and  James  R.,  composing 
the  firm  of  Mellon  Brothers,  are  en- 
gaged largely  in  the  real  estate  and 
lumber  business ; Andrew  W.,  in  man- 
aging the  banking  business  of  T.  Mel- 
lon and  Sons ; and  Richard  B.  and 
George  N.  in  the  banking  business  as 
Mellon  Brothers,  Bismark,  Dakota. 

Mr.  Mellon’s  business  improved  from 
year  to  year,  as  his  fame  and  acquaint- 
ance grew,  and  his  hands  and  brain  were 
always  busy.  He  began  to  practice  in 
1839  and  continued  therein  until  he 
went  upon  the  bench  in  1859.  Much 
might  Ipe  written  of  important  cases  in 
which  he  had  a part,  were  there  room 
for  such  detail,  and  without  that  little 
can  be  said  in  a general  way  of  a law- 
yer’s life  and  work.  “ The  practice  of 
law  ” as  has  been  well  said  “ although  ap- 
parently exciting  and  varied  and  fruitful 
of  striking  incidents,  is  yet  monotonous 
to  the  practiitoner.”  “It  is  not”  con- 
tinues the  same  writer  “ for  the  want  of 
excitement  and  variety  in  each  particu- 
lar case  that  this  arises,  but  whilst  each 
case  has  its  different  prominent  features 
of  vital  interest,  they  are  so  much  in  the 
same  general  line  they  become  blended 
together,  and  their  distinctive  individu- 
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ality  is  lost.”  Between  1850  and  i860 
Mr.  Mellon’s  private  and  professional 
business  had  so  increased  that  it  be- 
came difficult  for  him  to  do  justice  to 
either,  and  as  his  private  affairs  were  of 
the  most  importance  he  decided  to  ease 
from  his  own  shoulders  some  of  his  pro- 
fessional burdens  by  the  admission  of  a 
partner.  He  admitted  to  his  business 
William  B.  Negley,  a nephew  of  his 
wife,  who  had  been  his  student.  They 
remained  together  seven  years. 

In  1859  a *aw  was  passed  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Pennsylvania  creating 
the  office  of  assistant  law  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  He  was  given 
equal  salary  and  power  with  the  presi- 
dent judge,  and  the  two  were  authorized 
to  hold  court  separately  or  jointly  in  all 
cases  except  for  murder,  in  which  they 
were  required  to  sit  jointly.  When  the 
question  of  election  to  this  position  came 
up,  there  was  a general  feeling  among 
the  members  of  the  bar  that  Mr.  Mellon 
should  be  selected.  A committee  of 
three  prominent  lawyers  called  upon 
him  and  asked  permission  to  make  use 
of  his  name.  He  had  never  had  any 
thought  or  aspiration  toward  office- 
holding in  any  form,  had  never  given  a 
thought  to  the  seeking  of  public  popu- 
larity, and  had  taken  no  share  in  party 
politics.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to 
decline  the  proposition  altogether,  but 
on  mature  reflection  he  concluded  to 
accept.  An  election  to  the  bench  would 
give  him  a reason  for  closing  up  his  law 
business  and  laying  down  a portion  of 
the  business  burdens  he  had  so  long 
carried.  The  contest  for  the  nomination 
was  an  exceedingly  lively  one,  as  two 


other  strong  candidates  appeared  in  the 
field.  Mr.  Mellon  did  not  take  part  in 
the  fight,  but  his  friends  were  active, 
faithful  and  vigilant,  and  the  result  was 
that  he  carried  the  convention.  As  a 
nomination  on  the  Republican  ticket  in 
those  days  meant  an  election,  he  was 
victorious  at  the  polls  in  the  October 
following.  He  arranged  his  private  af- 
fairs so  that  they  would  require  as  little 
time  and  attention  as  possible,  and  on 
the  first  Monday  in  December,  1859, 
took  his  seat  upon  the  bench.  His  col- 
league was  Hon.  William  B.  McClure,  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  pure  and 
honorable,  and  of  fine  literary  and  legal 
attainments.  The  usual  business  of  the 
court  had  accumulated  until  it  had 
reached  a point  beyond  the  labor  of  one 
man.  The  court  had  jurisdiction  not 
only  of  ordinary  civil  suits,  but  also  ex- 
clusive control  of  all  criminal  cases  and 
all  orphan  court  business,  as  a separate 
orphans’  court  had  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  district  court,  which  had 
been  superseded  by  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  number  two,  had  jurisdiction 
only  in  civil  suits.  The  two  judges  sat 
on  the  bench  together  for  nearly  three 
years,  during  which  period  their  rela- 
tions were  of  the  most  harmonious  and 
friendly  character.  On  the  death  of 
Judge  McClure  he  was  succeeded  on  the 
bench  by  James  P.  Sterrett,  who  was 
associated  with  Judge  Mellon  until  the 
close  of  the  latter’s  term.  Before  the 
close  of  that  service  a third  judge  was 
added,  in  the  person  of  Edwin  H.  Stowe, 
who  had  been  one  of  Judge  Mellon’s 
chief  competitors  on  the  occasion  of 
his  judicial  nomination. 
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Judge  Mellon’s  course  while  on  the 
bench  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  of  one  of  his  character  and 
training.  He  worked  hard,  and  honestly 
endeavored  to  administer  justice  as  it 
had  been  revealed  to  him.  The  War 
of  the  Rebellion  broke  out  during  the 
early  years  of  his  judicial  service,  and 
while  it  did  not  add  to  his  judicial  bur- 
dens it  gave  him  more  labor  and  anxiety 
in  the  care  of  his  investments  and  private 
affairs.  The  course  he  pursued  as  judge 
can  perhaps  be  described  in  no  better 
way  than  by  an  extract  or  so  from  a 
speech  he  delivered  at  the  Monongahela 
house,  in  November,  1878,  at  a banquet 
tendered  Judge  Daniel  Agnew  on  the 
retirement  of  the  latter  from  the  bench 
of  the  Pennsylvania  supreme  court. 
The  toast  to  which  Judge  Mellon  was  to 
respond  was  “The  Judiciary  of  Alle- 
gheny County,”  and  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  fully  described,  by  implica- 
tion, some  of  the  principles  that  guided 
his  course  while  on  the  bench.  Among 
other  things  he  said  : 

Perhaps  there  is  no  office  of  greater  importance 
to  the  well-being  of  society  than  that  of  the  county- 
judge.  The  rights  of  person  and  property  of  every 
citizen  are  dependent  on  its  proper  administration. 
Shining  qualities  are  not  essential,  but  no  human 
ability  or  attainments  are  beyond  its  requirements. 
In  the  supreme  court  the  judge  has  time  to  deliber- 
ate, with  undivided  attention  to  the  law  of  the  case; 
but  the  judge  of  the  lower  court  must  shoot  on  the 
wing,  and  is  expected  to  bag  two  different  flocks  with 
the  same  shot.  He  must  include  both  the  law  and 
the  facts,  and  couple  them  together  in  their  true  re- 
lations as  they  arise  in  the  shifting  panorama  of  the 
trial.  Then  in  his  .charge  to  the  jury,  without  time 
to  reflect  or  arrange  his  ideas,  he  is  required  to  dis- 
criminate between  conflicting  and  interfering  legal 
principles,  and  to  point  out  the  resulting  line  as  the 
true  direction  and  law  in  the  case ; and  with  regard 
to  the  evidence  he  has  a still  more  delicate  and  re- 


sponsible duty  to  perform.  . . All  judicial  ex- 
perience proves  that  justice  cannot  be  judicially 
administered  by  tossing  the  evidence  to  the  jury  as 
a farmer  would  a bundle  of  hay  to  his  cattle,  to  be 
devoured  indiscriminately,  weeds  and  all ; and  al- 
though the  law  and  the  evidence  may  be  explained 
ever  so  clearly,  the  judge  will  find  it  not  unfrequently 
incumbent  on  him  to  grant  a new  trial  to  prevent 
injustice.  . . Reasonable  success  in  the  discharge 

of  these  varied  duties  requires  not  only  a well 
digested  stock  of  book  learning  and  a practical  ex- 
perience at  the  bar,  but  also  a large  stock  of  common 
sense  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  springs  of 
human  action.  And  to  all  these  the  judge,  in  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  court,  must  add  the 
patience  of  Job,  with  the  caustic  of  Job's  temper 
left  out.  . . He  is  bound  to  reciprocate  that  for- 

bearance which  counsel  have  to  observe  toward  him 
when  they  see,  or  think  they  see,  ever  so  clearly, 
that  his  rulings  are  absurd,  or  his  confused  or  mis- 
taken instructions  to  the  jury  on  the  facts  are  dam- 
aging their  case.  Such  varied  good  qualities  in  a 
judge  can  of  course  be  found  only  in  degree  ; but 
according  to  the  degree,  so  will  be  his  qualifications 
for  the  office. 

Judge  Mellon’s  private  interests  had 
grown  to  such  a point  that  he  decided 
toward  the  end  of  his  term  of  office  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  he  ac- 
cept a renominatign  to  the  position. 
His  friends  urged  him,  but  he  was  firm, 
and  in  December,  1869,  he  was  relieved 
of  the  judicial  cares  that  for  ten  years 
he  had  so  worthily  borne.  He  had 
looked  forward  to  the  day  of  freedom 
with  no  small  desire,  and  when  it  came 
he  returned  to  private  life,  conscious 
that  he  had  done  the  best  he  could,  and 
strong  in  the  honor  and  respect  of  all 
who  had  known  him.  The  experiences 
of  his  official  life  had  been  pleasant, 
and  little  had  occurred  that  he  had 
reason  to  regret.  On  his  retirement, 
the  bar  of  Pittsburgh  tendered  him  a 
complimentary  banquet,  at  which  he  was 
given  renewed  evidence  of  his  high 
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standing  in  the  opinion  of  his  profes- 
sional associates  as  a lawyer,  as  a judge, 
and  as  a man. 

This  outline  of  Judge  Mellon’s  life, 
brief  and  incomplete  as  it  of  necessity 
is,  would  be  altogether  so  were  no  ref- 
erence made  to  his  connection  with  the 
business  interests  of  Pittsburgh  and 
western  Pennsylvania.  Busy  as  he  was 
in  the  law,  he  still  found  time  and  en- 
ergy for  other  things.  The  savings  of 
his  early  years  of  law  were  well  invested, 
and  as  Pittsburgh  grew,  his  possessions 
increased  by  natural  methods.  He 
erected  a number  of  buildings  after  the 
great  fire  of  1845.  The  next  year  he 
built  some  eighteen  small  dwellings,  for 
rent.  In  1849  he  became  interested  in 
the  coal  business,  by  becoming  the 
owner  of  a piece  of  coal  land  of  about 
sixty  acres,  on  the  Pennsylvania  canal, 
in  Tarentum,  Allegheny  county.  He 
secured  a partner  named  Benjamin  Pat- 
terson who  was  to  furnish  the  manage- 
ment while  Judge  Mellon  provided  the 
capital,  and  they  commenced  the  de- 
velopment of  the  property,  but  as  the 
coal  could  not  be  produced  in  paying 
quantities,  they  abandoned  the  attempt 
and  sold  the  land.  In  1859  he  became 
a silent  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Co- 
rey & Company,  also  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness. They  produced  large  quantities, 
and  shipped  it  down  the  river.  In  1856 
he  was  compelled  to  take  possession  of 
a furnace  property  of  some  seventeen 
hundred  arces  of  a defaulting  mortgagor 
in  West  Virginia.  The  furnace  was  in 
full  blast  with  a large  stock  of  ore  and 
charcoal  on  hand,  and  other  induce- 
ments to  keep  it  in  operation.  But 


Judge  Mellon’s  keen  business  judgment 
led  him  to  run  out  the  stock  then  on 
hand  and  close  up,  and  the  result  justi- 
fied his  course,  as  the  Lake  Superior 
ores  began  to  come  into  the  market  and 
drive  out  everything  else.  About  1865 
he  purchased  the  Oscela  coal  works, 
and  about  the  same  time  interested  him- 
self in  the  foundry  and  machine  shop 
business  at  Braddock.  He  was  also 
connected  with  other  enterprises  that 
need  not  be  enumerated  here.  On  his 
-retirement  from  the  bench  he  decided 
not  to  return  to  the  practice  of  the  law, 
but  to  give  himself  to  some  business 
pursuit.  In  view  of  the  conditions  of 
the  time,  and  that  he  might  provide  a 
position  and  labor  for  some  of  his 
younger  sons,  he  decided  to  open  a 
banking  house.  He  procured  a suitable 
location  on  Smithfield  street,  and  on 
January  1,  1870,  the  new  institution  was 
opened  for  business.  In  1871  he  pur- 
chased the  lot  on  which  his  present 
banking  house,  that  of  T.  Mellon  & 
Sons,  is  now  located.  He  also  interested 
himself  in  various  of  the  leading  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  invested  largely  in  coal  lands 
on  the  lines  of  many  of  the  railroads  en- 
tering into  the  city,  constructing  some 
of  the  most  extensive  coal  works  now 
in  operation;  and  through  these  lines  of 
business  activity  and  many  others, 
Judge  Mellon  has  been,  as  he  yet  is, 
one  of  the  potent  commercial  and  finan- 
cial forces  that  are  working  together  to 
make  Pittsburgh  the  great  mart  it  is  to- 
day. 

In  1882  Judge  Mellon’s  son  George, 
who  had  been  in  ill  health  for  some 
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time,  was  ordered  to  take  a sea  voyage, 
and  it  was  decided  that  he  should  go  to 
Europe,  his  father  accompanying  him. 
They  sailed  on  August  12  ; made  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  Ireland,  and  at  last  vis- 
ited Camp  Hill,  with  the  cottage  in 
which  he  was  born,  lying  at  the  foot. 
The  sight  of  his  old  home  he  had  left  so 
many  years  before,  but  that  had ' re- 
mained faithfully  in  his  memory,  recalled 
to  him  all  that  had  occurred,  and  filled 
his  heart  with  a sweet  and  tender  emo- 
tion. He  has  himself  set  down,  for  the 
eyes  of  his  family  alone,  his  feelings  on 
that  occasion,  but  I hope  to  violate  no 
confidence  by  the  reproduction  here  of 
his  recorded  thought : 

My  heart  was  full.  There  was  no  spot  on  the 
place,  or  its  surroundings,  which  I did  not  remem- 
ber and  know  where  to  find.  The  croft,  the  river 
brae  with  its  bright  spring  well  under  the  holly  bush, 
the  holm  with  its  beautiful  whin  and  broom,  where 
the  dog  and  I had  so  often  hunted  water  rats,  and 
the  river  at  the  foot  with  the  turn  hole  in  it  below  ; 
all  were  there  in  their  places  as  accurately  as  the 
Camp  Hill  cottage  itself,  with  the  stables  and  the 
small  orchard  beyond  the  flush.  . There  was  the 
hearth  where  I used  to  stir  the  fire  of  nights  to  af- 
ford light  to  my  father  to  read  to  my  mother  from 
the  A merican  Gazette  the  glowing  accounts  of  the 
richness  and  abundance  of  the  lands,  and  the  liberty 
and  freedom  of  the  people  from  taxation  and  rents 
in  the  United  States..  It  was  all  again  before  me 
like  a vision  of  the  past. 

The  above  barely  outlines  Judge  Mel- 
lon's career.  There  might  be  added  to 
it  a wealth  of  filling  in,  of  detail  and  in- 
cident, that  would  be  of  the  most  absorb- 
ing interest.  Although  he  is  no  longer 
engaged  in  active  labor,  he  is  still 
ranked  among  the  honored  men  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  is  doing  quietly  each 
day  whatever  of  good  or  usefulness  may 
fall  to  his  hands.  Old  age  has  touched 


him  lightly.  He  has  been  regular  and 
abstemious  in  his  habits.  He  has  al- 
ways avoided  late  hours  and  excesses 
of  any  kind.  He  has  lived  a pure  and 
manly  life,  doing  justly  by  all  men, 
avoiding  all  forms  of  speculation,  and 
striving  ever  to  have  a beneficial  influ- 
ence on  those  about  him.  While  too 
busy  in  early  years  to  give  time  or  at- 
tention to  public  affairs,  he  has  for  some 
years  past  served  in  the  city  council, 
where  his  judgment  and  experience  have 
been  of  great  service  to  the  public.  He 
has  helped  many  in  his  time,  has  been 
a true  friend  to  those  who  needed  his 
help  and  have  shown  themselves  worthy 
of  it,  and  can  look  back  on  a life  that  is 
full  of  good  deeds,  and  holds  little  that 
any  one  could  wish  to  have  blotted  out. 

Judge  Mellon  hasr  himself  put  this 
thought  on  record  : '“A  long  life  is  like 
an  ear  of  corn  with  the  grains  shriveled 
at  both  ends.  The  few  years  at  the  end 
of  an  old  man’s  life  are  of  as  little  ac- 
count to  him  or  others  as  the  few  years 
of  childhood  at  its  beginning.”  Is  this 
always  so  ? Is  it  ever  so,  when  the  one 
of  whom  it  might  be  said  is  loved  and 
honored  by  all  who  know  him  ? whose 
example  stands  as  a light  to  the  feet  of 
the  new  generations  growing  up  around 
him  ? who  like  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
has  no  fear  of  the  future,  and  turns  his 
face  toward  the  end,  conscious  that  he 
has  fought  a good  fight  and  lived  up  to 
the  full  light  of  the  day  about  him  ? 

J.  J.  VANDERGRIFT. 

There  is  probably  no  man  whose 
name  has  been  so  widely  known  and  in- 
separably connected  with  the  great  pe- 
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troleum  and  natural  gas  interests  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia,  in  all  their  branches,  as 
the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Captain  Vandergrift  was  not  only  one 
of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  business, 
but  has  continued  to  the  present  time 
as  probably  the  foremost  man  of  what 
is  known  as  the  oil  country.  He  and 
his  partners  were  among  the  earliest 
producers,  transporters,  refiners  and 
bankers  in  the  oil  region,  and  thus  or- 
ganized the  very  best  financial  facilities 
for  the  early  development  of  the  oil  bus- 
iness. He  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  tenth  of  April,  A.  D. 
1827.  About  the  time  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  he  was  engaged  in  producing 
oil  in  West  Virginia,  and  after  that  went 
to  Oil  City,  Venango  county,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shipping  business,  being 
the  owner  of  a steamboat  called  the 
Red  Fox , and  boats  which  carried 
two  or  three  thousand  barrels  of  crude 
oil.  While  in  this  business,  the  Red 
Fox  was  chartered  by  the  United 
States  government,  and  afterwards, 
while  in  service  during  the  war,  was 
lost  on  the  Ohio,  near  Cairo.  After  that 
he  engaged  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Daniel  Bushnell  of  Pittsburgh,  in  the 
purchasing,  loading  and  shipping  to 
Pittsburgh  of  oil  in  bulk  boats  and  bar- 
rels. Together  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Ewing, 
of  Pittsburgh,  during  1863  and  1864,  he 
formed  one  or  two  oil  companies  for 
producing  oil,  which  were  more  or  less 
successful. 

The  first  pipe  line  for  transportation 
of  oil  was  laid  in  1865  by  Van  Sickle, 
from  Pithole  to  Shafer  farm,  a distance 


of  about  six  miles.  In  1869,  the  Oil 
City  & Pittsburgh  railroad  was  organ- 
ized by  a number  of  Pittsburgh  and  Oil 
City  parties.  This  railroad  was  not  a 
success,  and  in  1870  went  into  the  hands 
of  George  V.  Forman,  as  receiver. 
Captain  Vandergrift,  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Forman,  equipped  and  ran  a line  of 
tank  cars,  called  the  “ Star  Tank  Line,” 
carrying  oil  from  Pithole  to  Oil  City. 
Captain  Vandergrift  being  a very  large 
shareholder  in  the  road,  in  order  to  se- 
cure business  for  it,  the  firm  of  Vander- 
grift & Forman  laid  a pipe  line  from 
West  Pithole  to  Pithole,  a distance  of 
about  four  miles,  which  they  named  the 
“Star  Pipe  Line,”  and  this  may  prob- 
ably be  considered  the  real  commence- 
ment of  the  gigantic  system  which  now 
prevails  under  the  name  of  the  National 
Transit  company. 

In  1871,  Mr.  John  Pitcairn,  jr.,  of 
Philadelphia  (at  that  time  general  man- 
ager of  the  Oil  Creek  & Allegheny  rail- 
road), joined  the  firm  of  Vandergrift  & 
Forman,  and  they  laid  another  pipe  line 
from  Fagundas  to  the  Warren  & Frank- 
lin railroad,  on  Allegheny  river,  at  a 
point  named  Trunkeyville  (after  Judge 
Trunkey,  previously  an  attorney  at  Mer- 
cer, Pennsylvania,  and  at  that  time  and 
now  on  the  supreme  bench  of  the  state). 
This  line  was  about  four  miles  in  length, 
and  named  first  “Trunkeyville  Pipe 
Line,”  and  afterwards  “ Commonwealth 
Pipe  Line.”  They  next  laid  a pipe  line, 
of  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  from 
Oil  City  to  East  Sandy,  which  was 
named  the  “Sandy  Pipe  Line,”  and 
about  the  same  time  they  built  a line, 
of  about  four  miles  in  length,  from  the 
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Milton  farm,  or  Bredensburg,  to  Oil 
City,  which  was  named  the  “ Milton 
Pipe  Line;  ” also  a line  they  called  the 
“ Western  Pipe  Line,”  about  three  miles 
in  length,  from  Shaw  farm  to  the  new 
refinery,  called  the  Imperial  refinery, 
above  Oil  City,  and  also  the  “ Franklin 
Pipe  Line,”  for  collecting  oil  from  the 
district  around  Franklin. 

The  Imperial  refinery,  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  made,  was  built  by  this 
enterprising  man  and  his  partners,  of 
which  Mr.  John  Pitcairn,  jr.,  was  presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  Mr.  John  R.  Camp- 
bell was  secretary,  Mr.  John  Gracie  was 
general  manager,  and,  besides  these 
gentlemen  and  Captain  Vandergrift,  the 
other  partners  were  George.  V.  Forman 
and  J.  J.  Lawrence,  at  that  time  general 
manager  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  rail- 
road. The  capacity  of  the  refinery  was 
about  one  thousand  and  five  hundred 
barrels  per  day,  a huge  enterprise  for 
that  time. 

About  this  time  was  organized  the  Oil 
City  Trust  company,  of  which  George 

V.  Forman  was  president  and  H.  L. 
Davis  was  cashier;  the  capital  was 
$ 1 20,000.00  and  the  bank  was  situated 
in  Love’s  block,  Centre  street,  Oil  City ; 
the  directors  were  John  Pitcairn,  jr.,  F. 

W.  Andrews  (of  Titusville,  Pennsyl- 
vania), J.  J.  Lawrence,  Charles  Thum 
(of  the  Economy  Refining  company,  Oil 
City),  G.  V.  Forman,  C.  M.  Bly,  (of 
Rouseville,  Pennsylvania),  O.  B.  Good- 
win (of  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania),  Isaac 
Ash  (attorney  of  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania) 
and  J.  J.  Vandergrift;  the  stockholders, 
in  addition  to  these  gentlemen,  were  H. 
H.  Rand,  Daniel  R.  Merritt,  William  W. 


White,  John  H.  Oberley,  A.  J.  Ormston, 
John  Satterfield,  J.  D.  Baldwin,  W.  W. 
Bronson,  Charles  H.  Lay,  William  Mc- 
Nair, S.  A.  Hill,  W.  A.  Hosey,  Thomas 
R.  Cowell,  P.  Hogan,  J.  L.  Carnaghan, 
W.  J.  Young,  Joseph  Bushnell,  Peter 
Schreiber,  John  S.  Rich,  David  Keltie, 
J.  J.  Fisher,  John  Benn,  J.  P.  Kern,  A. 
W.  Alsbach,  W.  A.  Purse,  P.  H.  Judd, 
W.  J.  Innis,  H.  H.  Fair,  George  N. 
Moore,  G.  W.  Thum,  L.  H.  Smith,  David 
Sterrett,  A.  D.  Smith,  Thomas  Martin- 
dale,  Joseph  Bates,  P.  Canning,  R.  H. 
Lee,  John  Bushnel,  John  Horner,  C.  H. 
Duncan,  N.  F.  Hilton,  M.  M.  Knox, 
George  W.  Milford  and  H.  L.  Taylor. 

The  firm  of  Vandergrift,  Forman  & 
Company  then  proceeded  to  organize 
pipe  line  systems  in  Butler  and  Venango 
counties,  severally  named  the  “ Fairview 
Pipe  Line,”  “Raymilton  Pipe  Line,” 
“ Cleveland  Pipe  Line,”  “Millerstown 
Pipe  Line,”  which  were  united  as  one 
general  system,  under  the  name  of  the 
“ United  Pipe  Lines  of  Vandergrift,  For- 
man & Company.”  This  system  and 
sundry  other  pipe  lines  were  in  April, 
1887,  consolidated  and  incorporated  as 
the  “United  Pipe  Lines.”  This  com- 
pany gradually  absorbed  all  the  remain- 
ing competing  lines  in  the  “lower  oil 
regions,”  and  shortly  after  the  first  de- 
velopment of  oil  at  Bradford  entered 
this  district  and  became  the  great  system 
in  that  locality. 

Of  the  United  Pipe  lines,  Captain 
Vandergrift  has  always  been  president, 
and  to  him,  therefore,  is  attributable  a 
very  large  share  of  the  unbounded  and 
well  merited  confidence  the  company 
has  always  possessed  from  not  only  the 
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producers  and  holders  of  oil,  but  also 
the  banking  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  latter  are  accustomed  to  accept  its 
certificates  for  petroleum  for  collateral 
as  readily  as  government  bonds.  In 
fact  the  “ United  Pipe  Lines  ” have  been 
considered  as  “above  suspicion.”  In 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  some 
dissatisfied  producers,  on  two  occasions 
“the  doors  were  flung  wide  open  ” for 
investigation ; the  affairs  and  every  tank 
of  the  company  were  most  thoroughly 
examined  by  these  opponents  and  their 
agents,  without  restriction  of  any  kind, 
and  from  the  enquiry  the  reputation  of 
the  company  came,  if  possible,  even 
more  untarnished  than  ever. 

To  illustrate  the  unsullied  integrity  of 
this  company  in  its  trust  as  storers  of 
oil,  it  is  only  sufficient  to  add  that  at  its 
own  original  suggestion,  in  order  that 
the  storing  of  oil  should  always  be  set 
about  with  the  utmost  safeguards  to  the 
public,  and  to  prevent  unscrupulous 
people  engaging  in  the  business,  there 
is  an  act  of  assembly  in  Pennsylvania, 
that  at  the  instance  of  any  holder  of 
certificates  for  ten  thousand  barrels  of 
oil,  any  pipe  line  company’s  affairs  can 
be  at  any  time  thoroughly  investigated 
and  every  tank  of  oil  gauged,  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  quantity  on  hand.  At 
the  incorporation  of  the  company,  Mr. 
John  R.  Campbell  of  Oil  City  was 
treasurer,  and  in  that  capacity  he  has 
continued  to  the  present  time,  con- 
tributing by  his  splendid  skill  as  an 
accountant  the  most  admirable  system 
of  records,  checks  and  counter  checks 
the  company  has  now  in  vogue. 

Those  who  held  the  respective  offices 


of  secretary  and  general  manager  at  the 
inception  of  the  incorporation  are  now 
numbered  with  “the  majority.”  The 
former  was  Captain  H.  M.  Hughes  of 
Franklin,  Venango  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  latter  was  Mr.  Edward 
Hopkins  of  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania, 
both  of  whom  were  gentlemen  much 
esteemed  for  their  capability  in  their 
respective  departments.  The  latter  died 
“in  harness;”  the  former  had  retired 
some  time  previous  to  death.  To  Mr. 
Daniel  O’ Day,  of  Buffalo,  New  York, 
the  vice-president  of  the  company,  may 
be  also  extended  great  credit  for  having 
foreseen  and  provided  for  the  great  de- 
velopment of  oil  in  McKean  county  ; 
his  wonderful  administrative  and  execu- 
tive abilities,  which  are  rarely  so  com- 
bined in  one  person,  entitle  him  to  share 
the  honors  with  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

In  1884  the  United  Pipe  lines  were 
merged  into  and  became  a division  of 
the  enormous  system  represented  by  the 
National  Transit  company,  with  its  thirty 
million  dollars  of  capital,  for  reasons  at 
that  time  fully  and  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained to  the  public. 

In  1872,  H.  L.  Taylor,  John  Satter- 
field, George  V.  Forman,  John  Pitcairn, 
jr.,  and  Captain  Vandergrift  established 
the  great  oil  producing  firm  of  H.  L. 
Taylor  & Company,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  lands  in  Butler  and  Arm- 
strong counties,  Pennsylvania,  and  also 
the  “ Argyle  Savings  bank  ” at  Petrolia, 
in  Butler  county.  As  an  indication  of 
the  confidence  this  bank  enjoyed  while 
in  existence  and  during  the  palmy  days 
of  Butler,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
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with  only  a capital  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  its  deposits  amounted  to  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Captain  Vandergrift  withdrew  from  this 
firm  in  1878.  The  Union  Oil  company, 
with  its  immense  business  interests,  was 
the  outgrowth  of  the  firm  of  H.  L.  Tay- 
lor & Company. 

In  1876  the  firm  of  Vandergrift,  For- 
man & Co.  was  dissolved,  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  G.  V.  Forman  from  the 
firm,  and  it  was  succeeded  by  the  firm 
of  Vandergrift,  Pitcairn  & Co.,  com- 
posed of  Captain  Vandergrift,  John  Pit- 
cairn, jr.  (of  Philadelphia),  to  whom 
reference  has  already  been  made,  Ed- 
ward Hopkins,  J.  R.  Campbell  and  W. 
J.  Young  (now  president  of  the  Oil  City 
Trust  company  of  Oil  City,  Pennsyl- 
vania). This  firm  was,  at  a subsequent 
date,  dissolved  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  John  Pitcairn,  jr.,  and  succeeded 
by  the  firm  of  Vandergrift,  Young  & 
Company,  composed  of  the  remaining 
partners  of  the  old  firm. 

Captain  Vandergrift  in  the  producing 
of  oil,  now  the  third  staple  of  the  world, 
has  been  particularly  prominent.  The 
Forest  Oil  company,  capital  one  mil- 
lion dollars,  of  which  he  has  always 
been  president  and  of  which  Mr.  W.  J. 
Young  is  vice-president  and  general 
manager  and  J.  R.  Campbell  is  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  of  which  the  latter 
two  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bushnell  of  New 
York  compose  the  executive  committee, 
may  perhaps  be  considered  his  favorite 
company.  Its  name  is  a synonym  for 
conservative  management  and  success. 
Captain  Vandergrift  is  also  one  of  the 
directors  and  understood  to  be  among 


the  largest  stockholders  of  the  Anchor 
Oil  company,  capital  one  million  dol- 
lars, and  Associated  Producers’  com- 
pany, capital  one  million  dollars,  as  well 
as  being  a large  individual  producer  of 
oil. 

In  the  natural  gas  development  he  has 
been  truly  a pioneer  and  most  enter- 
prising promoter.  In  1875,  with  John 
Pitcairn,  jr.,  Captain  C.  W.  Batchelor 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  others,  he  laid  the 
first  natural  gas  line  of  any  importance, 
under  the  name  of  the  “ Natural  Gas 
Company,  limited.”  It  was  a six-inch 
line  from  near  Saxonburg,  in  Butler 
county,  to  Spang,  Chalfant  & Co.,  and 
Graff,  Bennett  & Co.’s  iron  mills  near 
Pittsburgh,  thus  demonstrating  at  this 
early  date  the  great  value  of  this  won- 
derful product  of  nature.  About  the 
same  time,  with  Mr.  John  Pitcairn,  jr., 
and  A.  C.  Beeson,  he  constructed  and 
successfully  operated  the  Butler  County 
Gas  Lines.  Being  so  much  engrossed 
with  other  vast  interests  in  the  oil  coun- 
try, then  in  a formative  condition,  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  until  he  removed 
his  residence  to  Pittsburgh,  the  success 
attained  in  this  department  of  his  enter- 
prise was  comparatively  neglected  by 
him  and  his  partners,  but  within  a very 
short  time  after  the  complete  accom- 
plishment of  his  business  projects  in  the 
oil  country  and  the  removal  of  his  resi- 
dence to  Pittsburgh,  we  find  him,  as 
usual,  in  the  foremost  ranks  as  a pro- 
jector of  the  extended  introduction  of 
natural  gas  for  industrial  and  house  fuel 
purposes.  He  appears  as  a director  of 
the  Penn  Fuel  company,  Fuel  Gas 
Company,  Bridgewater  Gas  company, 
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Natural  Gas  company  of  West  Virginia, 
and  the  Chartiers  Natural  Gas  com- 
pany, the  magnitude  of  whose  plants  are 
well  known. 

While  living  in  Oil  City,  and  until  he 
removed  his  residence  from  there  to 
Pittsburgh,  in  1881,  he  was  always  fore- 
most in  public  exterprises.  He  was 
among  the  projectors  and  continues  a 
stockholder  of  the  “ Oil  City  and  Pe- 
troleum Bridge”  and  the  “Venango 
Bridge,”  both  of  which  span  the  Alle- 
gheny river,  the  former  connecting  north 
and  south  Oil  City,  and  the  latter  west 
and  south  Oil  City.  He  was,  at  its  in- 
ception, president  of  the  former,  and 
still  holds  this  office  in  the  latter  com- 
pany. 

He,  with  Mr.  O’Day  and  Mr.  M. 
Geary,  also  founded  the  Oil  City  boiler 
works,  which  is  probably  the  largest  in- 
dustrial institution  in  the  oil  country, 
and  which  has  constructed  iron  tankage 
to  a capacity  of  twelve  million  barrels, 
besides  an  enormous  number  of  engines 
and  boilers.  We  do  not  of  course  un- 
dertake to  mention  all  the  enterprises 
with  which  his  name  has  been  asso- 
ciated in  the  oil  country,  as  that  would 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  our  limited 
space.  In  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Joshua 
Rhodes  and  he,  together  with  others, 
established  in  1881  the  Pennsylvania 
tube  works  (capital  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars),  and  his  name  is  also 
connected  with  various  iron  and  other 
enterprises  in  this  his  native  city. 

In  banking  he  has  been  also  promi- 
nent, not  only  as  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Oil  City  Trust  company  and 
a director  of  the  Argyle  Savings  bank, 


to  which  reference  has  been  made,  but 
also  as  one  of  the  organizers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Seaboard  National  Bank  of 
New  York,  and  president  of  the  Key- 
stone Bank  of  Pittsburgh ; previous  to 
taking  the  latter  office  he  was  a director 
in  the  Allegheny  National  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burgh. His  name  is,  of  course,  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  Standard  Oil 
company,  of  which  corporation  he  is 
generally  understood  to  have  been  one 
of  the  earliest  members. 

As  may  be  supposed,  he  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  oil  exchanges  at  Oil 
City,  Titusville,  New  York  and  Pitts- 
burgh, but  his  relation  with  the  ex- 
change at  the  last  named  city  calls  for 
special  mention.  On  coming  to  Pitts- 
burgh in  1881,  he  naturally  joined 
the  Pittsburgh  Oil  Exchange,  and  be- 
came very  soon  impressed  with  the 
instability  of  this  organization,  which 
possessed  no  inherent  strength  to  keep 
the  members  together,  and  this  resulted 
in  his  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
radical  change  should  be  made.  After 
various  unsuccessful  efforts  to  get  the 
members  to  do  something  themselves  on 
the  basis  of  the  existing  exchange,  he 
finally,  in  1883,  got  a charter  from  the 
court  for  a new  exchange,  known  as  the 
Pittsburgh  Petroleum  Exchange,  and 
proceeded  to  erect,  individually,  on 
Fourth  avenue,  opposite  the  Dollar 
Savings  bank,  a magnificent  building, 
worthy  of  the  great  petroleum  business. 
During  the  year  the  building  was  in 
progress  of  erection,  he  employed  the 
time  in  perfecting  the  new  organiza- 
tion for  business,  in  the  face  of  the 
most  violent  and  unsuccessful  opposi- 
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tion  and  newspaper  vituperation  from 
prominent  members  of  the  old  ex- 
change, which  he  allowed  to  pass  in 
silence,  on  the  principle  that  a fire  very- 
soon  dies  out  if  no  fuel  is  added.  In 
April,  1884,  the  building  was  completed 
at  a cost,  including  land,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
was  paid  for  by  and  turned  over  to  the 
exchange.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this 
enterprise  was  carried  through  by 
him  without  pecuniary  assistance  from 
any  one  until  its  completion,  when 
the  exchange  paid  the  money  in  cash, 
and  all  this  to  place  the  petroleum  busi- 
ness on  a firm  footing  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  Pittsburgh  Petroleum  Exchange 
will  remain  an  evidence  of  his  far-see- 
ing sagacity. 

In  appearance  Captain  Vandergrift  is 
short  and  stout ; in  manner  he  is  very 
reserved,  unless  interested  and  in  con- 
pany,  when  he  becomes  jovial  and  the 
life  of  the  party.  In  his  business  rela- 
tions he  is  scrupulously  exact,  upright 
and  honorable  ; in  a transaction  he  is 
remarkably  shrewd,  and  his  business 
judgment  is  exceptionally  excellent. 
In  his  social  relations  he  is  kind,  gen- 
erous and  charitable,  and  very  positive 
in  his  likes  and  dislikes. 

As  may  be  supposed  from  the  fore- 
going brief  narrative  of  his  career,  he 
is  a very  energetic  and  capable  man, 
and  his  projecting,  administrative  and 
executive  abilities  are  very  remark- 
able : in  fact,  like  Midas  in  times  past, 
he  seems  to  have  had  the  “ touch  of 
gold.”  He  is  a very  modest  man  and 
one  of  those  who  “do  good  by  stealth 
and  blush  to  find  it  fame.”  As  it  would 


be  offensive  to  him,  we  would  not,  if  we 
could,  draw  the  veil  aside  and  expose 
the  innumerable  kindnesses  and  benefac- 
tions bestowed  by  him  on  friends  and 
strangers,  through  which  in  many  cases 
he  has  exhibited,  by  his  kindly  and 
delicately  extended  assistance,  that 
highest  of  all  charity,  which  makes 
charity  unnecessary;  but  we  cannot 
consent  to  close  this  sketch  without  the 
tribute  which  exists  in  an  act,  which, 
despite  himself,  has  become  public  prop- 
erty. In  1881,  a short  time  after  leav- 
ing Oil  City,  Pennsylvania,  when  the 
oil  country  was  in  that  condition  of  de- 
pression which  always  accompanies  low 
prices  for  oil,  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Oil  City,  where  he  and  his 
family  for  years  had  worshiped,  was  in 
debt  and  needed  considerable  outlay 
for  repairs  to  make  the  building  habita- 
ble. He  proposed  to  the  congregation 
that  they  should  pay  off  their  debt  and 
build  a new  church,  agreeing  to  per- 
sonally contribute  as  much  as  the  bal- 
ance of  the  congregation,  provided  the 
new  church  should  never  be  opened  or 
used  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  its  erec- 
tion until  the  congregration  was  entirely 
out  of  debt.  This  most  generous  prop- 
osition was  readily  accepted,  and  within 
a year  a beautiful  edifice,  a credit  to 
any  large  city,  costing  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  was  completed  and  dedicated, 
and  the  congregation  was  declared  en- 
tirely out  of  debt.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  no  one,  outside  of  the  membership 
of  the  church,  was  solicited  for  any 
money,  although  several  contributed 
voluntarily.  His  donation  to  this  object 
was  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  besides 
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the  bell,  which  will  always  remain  a 
memorial  of  his  benevolence.  His  re- 
quest, previous  to  dedication,  was 
heartily  concurred  in  and  acceded  to 
by  the  congregation — that  every  seat 
should  continue  to  be  free,  and  the 
church  be,  as  for  a long  time  it  had 
been,  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, as  the  members  might  “ be  pros- 
pered,” since  “of  all  places  the  church 
should  be  the  one  where  anyone’s  sta- 
tion should  not  be  gauged  by  the  ability 
to  make  money  or  the  reverse,  but  that 
the  rich  and  poor  should  meet  together.” 
It  was  a grand  occasion  to  the  pastor 
of  the  church,  the  Rev.  J.  N.  MacGoni- 
gle,  to  have  such  an  event  occur  in  his 
ministry,  and  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
has  always  been  free  to  say  that  Mr. 
MacGonigle’s  interest  in  him  and  his 


family  was  one  of  his  chief  inspirations 
in  prompting  him  to  his  action,  which 
he  did  not,  however,  himself  seem  to 
think  amounted  to  much,  for,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  he  thought  “ there  were 
others  who  gave  more  according  to  their 
ability  than  he  did.”  In  all  human 
characters  there  are,  of  course,  faults, 
and  these  in  J.  J.  Vandergrift  we  find 
leaning  to  “virtue’s  side.”  Himself 
rigidly  upright  and  unyielding  in  princi- 
ple, never  was  there  a man  more  tender, 
generous  and  charitable  to  those  weak 
ones  who  fall  by  the  way. 

“ Honor  to  those  whose  words  and  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs, 

And  by  their  overflow 
Raise  us  from  what  is  low.  ” 

James  Henry  Seymour. 


FERDINAND  SCHUMACHER, 


Few  men  in  America  have  made  them- 
selves felt  along  any  line  of  chosen 
business  to  a greater  degree  than  has 
Ferdinand  Schumacher  in  the  industry 
he  has  created  in  this  country,  and  that 
he  practically  controls.  He  has  been 
one  ot  the  forces  by  which  the  name  of 
Akron  has  been  heralded  to  the  world 
as  a manufacturing  centre,  and  his  con- 
nections run  into  all  quarters  of  the 
land.  German  by  birth  and  American 
by  adoption,  he  is  a citizen  as  patriotic 
and  earnest  in  all  things  pertaining  to 
the  public  good  as  any  one  born  beneath 
our  flag,  and  especially  in  the  line  of 


temperance  reform  has  he  been  gener- 
ous, earnest,  and  ready  to  make  his 
faith  good  in  his  works.  His  career 
and  the  success  that  have  crowned  it 
illustrate  what  brains  and  energy  may 
do.  He  was  born  in  Celle,  Germany, 
on  March  30,  1822,  his  father  being  a 
prominent  commission  merchant  of  that 
place.  He  was  given  a good  educa- 
tional training  in  his  youth  at  the  high 
school  of  his  native  town,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years  was  apprenticed  to 
H.  F.  Balk  of  Harburg,  a small  town 
across  from  Hamburg,  to  learn  the 
grocery  trade.  He  served  there  faith- 
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fully  for  five  years,  receiving  no  pay,  but 
learning  all  there  was  to  be  known 
within  the  business  range  open  to  him. 
He  returned  home  in  1842  and  was  em- 
ployed for  two  years  as  a clerk  in  his 
father’s  house.  He  then  accepted  a 
position  as  shipping  clerk  in  the  large 
sugar  refining  house  of  Egestorf  & 
Hurtzig,  Hanover.  He  remained  there 
until  March,  1850,  when  he  decided  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  new  world.  Com- 
ing to  America  with  his  brother  Otto 
Schumacher,  they  bought  a forty-six- 
acre  farm  in  Euclid  township,  Cuyahoga 
county,  Ohio.  After  two  years  spent  in 
farming  he  decided  to  locate  in  Akron, 
and  give  his  attention  to  the  business  in 
which  he  had  served  so  long  an  appren- 
ticeship. His  capital  in  cash  at  that 
time  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars,  but  he  had  in  addition  thereto 
a fund  of  pluck,  determination  and 
energy  that  was  better  than  money. 
His  business  prospered  and  grew  apace, 
until  in  1857,  when  he  began  an  experi- 
ment which  has  widened  out  into  the 
most  wonderful  results.  While  learning 
the  grocery  business  in  the  old  country, 
he  had  obtained  some  original  ideas  as 
to  the  proper  method  of  making  palata- 
ble preparations  for  human  food  out  of 
the  grain  of  the  oat,  and  he  undertook 
to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  good 
oat  meal  into  his  adopted  country,  sub- 
stituting machinery  driven  by  power  for 
hand-mills  used  then  in  Germany.  As 
a means  for  carrying  this  idea  into 
practice,  Mr.  Schumacher  rented  water 
power  near  the  Ohio  canal,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Akron,  and  put  in  the 
machinery  needed  for  the  purpose. 


Success  followed  his  experiment,  and  he 
enlarged  his  works  and  added  to  his 
business  from  year  to  year,  until  the 
wonderful  proportions  of  to-day  are  the 
result.  In  the  second  year  he  added 
apparatus  for  pearling  barley,  while  in 
the  next  year  he  added  to  the  capacity 
of  the  mills  by  increased  water  power. 
His  works  were  named  the  German 
mills,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Schumacher’s 
native  land.  As  the  growth  of  this 
pioneer  establishment  in  this  line  of 
manufacture  was  practically  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  itself  in  that 
direction,  some  detail  of  history  and 
description  will  be  proper  here.  The 
trade  so  increased  that  by  1863  it  was 
found  necessary  to  erect  a mill  espec- 
ially for  pearling  barley,  and  the  large 
brick  Empire  mill  was  built.  In  1867 
Mr.  Schumacher  purchased  the  Cascade 
mill,  one  of  the  best  furnished  and 
largest  flouring  mills  of  the  day,  and 
made  many  important  improvements 
therein.  In  1872  the  old  German  mills 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  present  German  mills  was 
immediately  begun,  and  completed 
in  the  spring  of  1873.  In  *875  and 
1876  the  effective  power  of  the  Cas- 
cade was  largely  increased,  by  the 
building  of  a mammoth  iron  wheel  thirty- 
five  feet  in  diameter  and  the  putting  in 
of  new  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  farina  and  high  grades  of  flour  by 
gradual  reduction  on  French  burrs.  In 
1875  he  also  made  additions  to  the 
Empire  mills,  adding  machinery  for  the 
still  more  extensive  manufacture  of  pearl 
barley.  In  1879  a grain  elevator  with  a 
capacity  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
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thousand  bushels  was  built,  between  the 
Empire  and  German  mills.  In  1881  he 
built  another,  in  Greentown,  Ohio,  with 
a capacity  of  thirty  thousand  bushels, 
both  having  been  rendered  necessary  to 
furnish  the  proper  amount  of  storage  for 
his  mills.  In  the  year  last  named  a one 
hundred  and  fifty  horse  power  engine 
was  added  to  the  Cascade.  In  1882 
the  building  of  another  mill,  the  German 
mills  B,  was  commmenced,  and  finished 
toward  the  close  of  1883.  This  mill 
proper  is  eight  stories  high,  with  a front- 
age on  Summit  street  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet  by  ninety  feet  on  Mill 
street,  besides  a boiler  house  five  stories 
high,  fifty  feet  by  ninety.  The  com- 
bined frontage  of  the  Empire  mills,  ele- 
vator, engine  and  boiler  houses,  and 
German  mills  A.  and  B.,  is  four  hundred 
and  eighty-four  feet.  In  1885  his  Akron 
starch  works  and  a dry  house  were 
erected,  capable  of  drying  eight  thous- 
and bushels  of  oats  per  day,  the  former 
facilities  being  insufficent  to  supply  the 
demand  for  his  German  mills  American 
oatmeal.  The  capacity  of  his  mills, 
running  day  and  night,  has  been  tested 
and  recorded  as  follows  : seven  hund- 
red and  fifty  barrels  of  oatmeal  and 
avena,  one  hundred  barrels  of  cracked 
and  rolled  wheat,  fifty  barrels  of  farina, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  flour,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  barrels  cornmeal,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  barrels  rye  flour  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  pearl 
barley.  This  makes  two  thousand  bar- 
rels per  day,  besides  some  ten  carloadsjof 
feed.  This  immense  stream  of  food  that 
is  each  day  poured  forth  goes  to  all  cor- 
ners of  America,  and  to  England  and 


Germany  as  well.  The  business  of  the 
house  reaches  two  million  dollars  per 
year,  and  the  investment  in  the  plant  at 
Akron  is  over  half  a million  dollars. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  country  in  this 
line  of  business  that  begins  to  touch  it 
in  influence,  strength  or  capacity,  and 
Mr.  Schumacher  is  so  well  recognized 
as  a leader  and  pioneer  of  this  industry 
that  he  has  long  been  spoken  of,  the 
country  over,  as  “the  oatmeal  king.” 
His  success,  however,  has  not  been 
through  some  lucky  chance  or  inherited 
opportunity.  All  that  he  has  is  the  pro- 
duct of  his  own  brains  and  industry. 
All  that  he  has  done  has  been  done  by 
himself  alone.  The  secret  of  his  success 
is  found  away  back  in  his  early  determi- 
nation to  excel,  to  do  the  best  that  could 
be  done,  and  to  make  his  way  in  the 
market  by  the  excellence  of  his  goods. 
He  never  considered  his  machinery 
good  enough  until  the  highest  attainable 
quality  was  turned  out.  He  took  a new 
industry  and  built  it  up.  When  he  be- 
gan, all  the  oatmeal  used  in  this  country 
was  imported  from  Canada  or  Europe, 
every  attempt  at  its  manufacture  in 
America  having  failed.  His  success  was 
great  from  the  start,  and  the  home  trade 
so  curtailed  the  foreign,  that  at  pres- 
ent but  small,  if  any,  importations  of 
this  staple  are  made.  In  all  business 
matters  Mr.  Schumacher  is  sagacious, 
prompt,  diligent  and  thorough.  His 
reputation  for  honesty  has  never  been 
assailed.  He  is  opposed  to  the  credit 
system,  and  as  far  as  possible  excludes 
it  from  his  business.  Small,  wiry,  full 
of  vigor  and  vitality,  with  a keen  eye 
and  a well  developed  business  sense,  he 
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is  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  the  day. 
Socially,  he  is  quick-witted,  intelligent 
and  genial.  His  domestic  relations  are 
happy,  and  his  home  is  beautiful  and 
well  adorned.  In  1851  Mr.  Schumacher 
was  married  to  Miss  Hermine  Schu- 
macher, a cousin,  and  to  this  union  two 
sons  have  been  born,  Louis  and  Adolph, 
both  of  whom  take  an  active  part  and  a 
warm  interest  in  the  management  and 
conduct  of  their  father’s  business. 

Mr.  Schumacher  has  been  so  en- 
grossed in  the  management  of  his  ex- 
tensive business  affairs  that  he  has  had 
no  time  for  public  life,  and  no  desire  in 
that  direction.  Some  years  ago  he  was 
a member  of  the  council  of  Akron. 
But  it  is  in  the  line  of  temperance  re- 
form that  he  has  done  the  most  of  his 
public  work,  and  that  he  has  sought  to 
be  of  use  to  the  public.  On  this  ques- 
tion he  has  deeply  studied  and  felt  much, 
and  his  whole  heart  is  enlisted  in  it. 
He  has  given  freely  of  his  means  for  the 
advancement  of  temperance  measures, 
and  any  effort  to  curtail  the  liquor  power 
has  ever  found  in  him  a willing  and  gen- 
erous friend.  He  is  strong  and  unwav- 
ering in  his  faith  in  legal  prohibition. 
He  carries  his  principles  into  his 
personal  life,  and  is  a total  abstainer 
from  all  alcoholic  beverages  and  all 
narcotics.  He  is  a leading  member  of 
the  Prohibition  party  of  Ohio,  and  sus- 
tains that  organization  not  from  any 
personal  ambition,  but  as  a matter  of 
principle.  Long  observation  and  a 
wide  experience  have  led  him  to  the  be- 
lief that  real  temperance  reform  can 
never  come  through  the  two  old  politi- 
cal parties,  and  that  the  only  road 


thereto  is  the  building  up  of  a party  of 
prohibition,  with  public  sentiment  be- 
hind it  that  shall  not  only  make  laws 
but  see  them  executed.  In  order  that 
all  his  strength  might  be  given  to  the 
cause,  and  not  through  the  expectation 
of  election,  Mr.  Schumacher  has  sev- 
eral times  been  a standard  bearer  for 
his  party  in  state  elections.  In  1882  he 
headed  the  Prohibition  ticket  for  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  in  1883  was  his  party’s 
candidate  for  governor.  In  accepting 
the  nomination,  Mr.  Schumacher  stated 
his  position  so  clearly  and  fully  that  I 
cannot  forbear  from  quoting  his  letter 
in  full.  It  was  as  follows  : 

Akron,  O.,  June  16,  1883. 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committed  : 

Dear  Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 

the  receipt  of  your  favor,  fifteenth  instant,  advising 
me  of  the  unanimous  nomination  as  standard  bearer 
in  this  fall’s  contest,  to  represent  the  people’s  cause 
against  a handful  of  rich  and  influential  men  who 
have  a money  interest  in  the  beer  and  liquor  traffic, 
and  boldly  undertake  to  dictate  terms  to  our  town, 
state  and  national  legislators.  I cheerfully  accept 
this  honorable  distinction,  hoping  tha-t  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when,  in  thunder  tones,  the  people 
shall  protest  against  this  oligarchy,  prohibiting  for 
tippling  purposes  all  that  can  intoxicate.  Thus 
they  may  decide  for  themselves  what  the  policy  of 
leading  parties  shall  be,  rather  than  leave  it  to  poli- 
ticians, with  whom  party  success  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  true  interests  of  our  people. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Ferdinand  Schumacher. 

Mr.  Schumacher  was  one  of  the  most 
willing  and  devoted  friends  to  the 
Second,  or  prohibitory  amendment, 
submitted  to  the  people  of  Ohio  in  1883. 
He  used  every  proper  means  in  his 
power  to  advance  that  cause.  In 
touching  upon  his  connection  with  that 
work,  I can  do  no  better  than  to  quote 
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the  following  tribute  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Woodbridge,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  managing  that 
campaign : 

Pressed  as  was  the  Ohio  Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance union  for  means  to  prosecute  the  amend- 
ment work  of  1883,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  meet  the  demands  had  not  Ferdinand  Schu- 
macher over  and  over  again  come  to  our  help. 
Drafts  from  his  apparently  never-failing  store  often 
reached  us  in  our  hours  of  greatest  need,  and  ever 
accompanied  by  words  of  cheer  that  banished  our 
fears  and  doubts,  and  led  us  to  persevering  labor. 
His  appreciation  of  conditions  and  circumstances 
was  often  manifest  by  the  reception  at  our  head- 
quarters of  large  supplies  of  literature,  as  'The 
People  versus  the  Liquor  Traffic’ — unanswerable 
arguments  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  B.  Finch,  a copy 
of  which  he  gave  for  every  minister  of  the  state ; 
and  ‘The  People’s  Choice,’  by  Rev.  Dr.  Weaver, 
his  own  pastor,  which  he  sent  by  the  ten  thousand 
toi  free  distribution.  Surely  the  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  of  Ohio,  and  others  who 
through  it  have  been  recipients  of  his  bounty,  will 
"rise  up  and  call  him  blessed,’’  and  not  them  alone, 
for  he  reaches  out  to  the  nation  through  his  gifts  to 
the  National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  union, 
the  National  Publication  society,  and  the  general 
work  north  and  south. 

Yet  this  man,  so  noble,  so  generous,  shuns  notor- 
iety, continually  charging  that  "nothing  shall  be 
said  ” of  his  deeds.  The  cause  of  temperance  has  in 
him  a noble  champion,  not  alone  manifest  by  his 
beneficence,  but  he  stands  in  the  advance  line,  fear- 
lessly proclaiming  the  truth  as  God  gives  him  to  see 
the  truth.  A royal  German,  who  considers  the  free- 
dom of  the  American  republic  from  the  liquor  traffic 
of  greater  importance  than  any  personal  interest, 


commercial  or  political.  Himself  the  embodiment 
of  total  abstinence  and  prohibition  principles,  he 
advocates  the  interest  of  the  Prohibition  party,  that 
will  insure  like  blessings  to  every  citizen  of  our  state 
and  nation. 

Mr.  Schumacher  gives  liberally  not 
only  to  the  temperance  cause,  but  to 
any  and  all  objects  that  commend  them- 
selves to  his  judgment.  He  was  a very 
large  contributor  to  the  erection  of  the 
Akron  Universalist  church,  of  which  he 
is  a member.  He  will  have  no  intem- 
perate man  in  his  employ.  Never  idle 
himself,  he  cannot  tolerate  idleness  in 
others.  When  he  enters  upon  any  given 
work  he  gives  it  his  whole  attention  and 
energy.  No  half-way  measures  will  suit 
him.  He  is  one  of  the  most  intensely 
earnest  and  determined  men  in  the 
country,  and  “whatsoever  his  hand 
findeth  to  do,”  that  does  he  with  his 
might.  He  is  a zealous  friend  to  pro- 
gress in  all  forms,  whether  by  moral  or 
legal  reforms,  in  the  church,  the  school, 
and  all  departments  of  life  where  man 
has  an  influence  upon  man.  He  is  a 
thorough  American,  and  one  or  two 
visits  he  has  made  to  his  old  German 
home  have  convinced  him  more  and 
more  that  the  blessings  of  a free  coun- 
try far  surpass  those  of  any  other  form 
of  government  in  the  world. 
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A long  period  of  peace  and  inactivity 
followed  the  stirring  events  of  the  war 
of  1812,  briefly  outlined  in  preceding 
chapters.  In  the  economy  of  society  as 
it  then  existed,  years  were  necessary 
to  a safe  recovery  from  the  paralytic 
conditions  induced  by  the  shocks  of  war. 
Commercial,  industrial  and  social  in- 
terests were  in  a chaotic  state  when 
peace  with  Great  Britain  and  the  Indian 
tribes  was  concluded,  the  United  States 
troops  withdrawn  and  the  community  left 
to  its  own  resources.  It  had  lived  on 
stimulants  for  many  years,  and  when 
these  were  no  longer  supplied  collapse 
was  threatened.  But  it  passed  the 
crisis  in  safety — the  bloody  hurts  of 
sanguinary  struggles  slowly  but  surely 
healed,  rights  of  property  were  gradually 
adjusted,  and  the  badly  mixed  state  of 
things  assumed  a more  tolerable  form. 
The  French  largely  predominated  in  the 
population,  and  to  them  American  dom- 
ination was  only  a little  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  the  British.  But  their 
natural  feelings  of  dislike  to  their  pres- 
ent masters  softened  materially  during 
the  twelve  or  fifteen  years  that  followed 
Harrison’s  reconquest  of  the  territory 
and  brought  civilization  down  to  the 
threshold  of  the  golden  era  of  progress. 
The  small  but  steady  stream  of  immi- 
gration from  the  east,  which  commenced 


before  Hull’s  disgraceful  surrender 
and  continued  thereafter,  began  to  show 
its  effect  on  the  character  of  the  town. 
New  England  thrift  and  enterprise 
resolutely  attacked  the  methods  and 
prejudices  of  the  old  regime,  and 
reformed — Americanized — them.  The 
American  idea  in  business  and  politics 
crowded  to  the  front  and  compelled  re- 
spect if  not  esteem.  The  extinction  of 
French  ideas  and  influence  was  there- 
after a mere  matter  of  time. 

The  Erie  canal  was  opened  in  1825. 
The  population  of  Detroit  was  then 
about  2,000,  and  of  the  territory  about 
11,000,  the  census  of  1820  placing  the 
number  at  8,896.  There  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  hale  and  hearty  men 
and  women  now  living  in  this  country 
who  were  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
world’s  affairs  when  Detroit  was  a 
struggling  village  of  two  thousand  souls 
— counting  negro  and  Indian  residents 
as  souls,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
custom  in  those  days.  The  truth  of  this 
is  practically  inconceivable  to  those 
who  have  looked  upon  the  magnificent 
City  of  the  Straits  for  the  first  time 
during  .the  past  five  years.  To  compare 
its  condition  at  that  period  with  any 
town  of  two  thousand  population  in  the 
state  at  this  time  would  be  absurd,  for 
it  had  few  of  the  conveniences  which 
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they  enjoy.  There  was  not  a stone  or 
brick  building  in  the  town ; not  a paved 
or  macadamized  street ; not  a three- 
story  building ; not  a fire  engine  or 
any  public  water  service ; no  daily 
mail  or  daily  newspapers  ; no  thea- 
ters or  concert  halls ; no  free  schools 
or  libraries — few,  in  fact,  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  things  now  considered 
essential  to  the  contentment  of  every 
town  of  that  size  in  the  common- 
wealth. A sluggish  life  they  must 
have  led,  indeed,  in  those  days.  It 
was  not  life  as  we  understand  it  now. 
It  was  merely  existence.  That  there 
was  latent  enterprise  and  ambition  in 
the  population  cannot  be  doubted  but 
up  to  the  time  of  which  we  write 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  their 
action,  or  outlet  for  their  energy  if  set 
in  motion.  All  things,  ’tis  said,  come 
to  those  who  can  afford  to  wait,  and 
as  the  town  at  that  period  could  not 
afford  to  do  anything  else,  it  was  per- 
haps natural  that  her  accretions  in  time 
should  excite  amazement.  Before  fol- 
lowing her  history  into  the  new  era  that 
sent  the  life  blood  coursing  tumultuously 
through  her  veins,  and  made  her  streets 
the  pathway  for  multitudes  who  came 
trooping  from  the  eastern  states  and 
Europe  to  populate  the  northwest,  it 
may  not  be  unprofitable  to  emphasize 
the  remarkable  contrast  between  life 
in  Detroit  in  1825  and  as  it  is  to-day, 
by  presenting  in  apposite  relation 
some  extracts  from  the  daily  papers  of 
the  present  month  and  a few  assumed 
prophetic  items  gathered  from  the 
columns  of  a Chicago  journal  face- 
tiously bearing  date  of  September,  1985 


— a century  hence.  From  the  latter  the 
following  paragraphs  are  taken  : 

Washington,  September  25.— Great  excitement 
was  caused  here  this  evening  by  the  receipt  of  a dis- 
patch from  Lieutenant  Glass,  of  the  exploring  air 
ship  Pole,  announcing  the  discovery  of  the  north 
pole  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month. 

Chicago,  September  25. — The  great  international 
aerial  yacht  race  came  off  yesterday  in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators.  Aerial 
omnibuses,  cabs,  and  even  old-fashioned  balloons 
were  brought  into  use.  So  great  was  the  crowd  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  starting  point  that  the  sun  was 
almost  completely  obscured  over  that  portion  of  the 
city. 

Toledo,  September  25 — The  beer  pipe  line  be- 
tween Milwaukee  and  New  York  burst  fifteen  miles 
from  this  city  under  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  this 
afternoon. 

Chicago,  September  25. — Five  thousand  exhaust 
pumps  were  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  fire  depart- 
ments yesterday.  The  design  of  the  pumps  is  to 
exhaust  the  oxygen  from  burning  buildings. 

Charles  McDonald  & Co’s  periodical  agency 
have  made  arrangements  for  delivering  English  and 
French  publications  on  the  day  of  issue. 

London,  September  25. — At  last  the  English 
channel  tunnel  has  been  completed,  and  trains 
now  run  through  to  Paris. 

Springfield,  September  25.— The  opposition 
party  have  made  a great  mistake  by  nominating 
Miss  Hattie  Smith  for  governor. 

Chigago,  September  25. — Electric  light  balloon 
No.  11,  stationed  three  thousand  feet  in  the  air 
above  the  corner  of  One  Hundred  and  Ninetieth  and 
State  streets,  was  damaged  by  the  wind  storm  last 
night.  The  great  reflector,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  was  not  injured,  but  on  account  o 
the  withdrawal  of  fifty  thousand  horse  power  electric 
light,  that  part  of  the  city  was  at  10:30  p.  m.  plunged 
into  darkness. 

These  fanciful  items  all  have  reference 
to  inventions  or  reforms  that  are  known 
to  everybody.  They  are  mere  exagger- 
ations of  things  that  are  witnessed  or 
written  about  every  day.  There  is  not 
an  original  conception  among  them— 
nothing  that  the  dullest  imagination  can- 
not comprehend  as  among  the  possibili 
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ties  of  the  future.  The  terms  employed 
are  all  in  common  use  at  this  time. 
Marvelous  as  the  realization  of  these 
paragraphs  would  be,  their  scope  and 
meaning  can  be  as  well  understood  to- 
day as  one  hundred  years  hence.  From 
the  contemplation  of  the  above  para- 
graph, let  the  mind  of  the  reader  turn  to 
the  following,  picked  up  at  random  from 
the  papers  of  the  current  month,  pub- 
lished in  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Cin- 
cinnati, the  greater  part  of  them  being 
condensed  in  order  to  economize  time 
and  space.  The  absolute  accuracy  of 
the  news  thus  conveyed  is  not  vouched 
for,  but  that  is  not  essential.  They  are 
just  such  items  as  are  published  every 
day,  and  so  common-place  are  they  that 
in  themselves  they  are  not  likely  to  ex- 
cite interest  or  cause  remark  : 

The  consumption  of  kerosene  oil  is  expected  to  be 
larger  this  year  than  ever  before,  in  spite  of  the  intro- 
duction of  natural  gas  into  a number  of  large  cities. 

Clusters  of  incandescent  electric  lights  are  sup- 
planting to  some  extent  the  Brush  electric  light  for 
street  illumination. 

The  natural  gas  wells  at  Findiay  produce  enough 
gas  to  supply  heat  and  light  for  a city  of  fifty  thous- 
and people. 

The  Detroit  water  works  now  supply  families  at 
$5  a year  each,  without  regard  to  the  number  in  a 
family.  All  the  water  now  used  is  pumped  from 
Lake  St.  Clair. 

Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburgh  use 
either  produced  or  natural  gas  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses. 

The  run  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  can  now 
be  made  by  steamer  and  rail  in  twelve  days. 

The  speed  of  the  limited  express  trains  on  the 
Lake  Shore  road  would  carry  passengers  from  Cleve- 
land to  Buffalo,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles, 
in  three  hours  and  thirty  minutes,  were  it  not  for 
necessary  stoppages. 

The  new  steamers  for  the  Toledo  and  Buffalo 
route  are  expected  to  attain  a speed  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour. 

The  surface  roads  in  New  York  are  doing  fully  as 


much  business  as  before  the  erection  of  the  elevated 
roads,  which  carry  millions  of  passengers  monthly. 

News  of  the  London  riot  was  delivered  in  Ameri- 
can cities  by  ocean  cable  and  land  telegraph  lines 
several  hours  before  they  took  place,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  time. 

Patrons  of  the  New  York  telephone  exchange  can 
now  converse  with  over  six  thousand  subscribers  in 
the  city,  besides  many  other  thousands  in  the  towns 
and  cities  within  fifty  miles. 

Stenographic  reporters  able  to  write  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  words  a minute 
are  in  demand,  especially  if  they  can  transcribe  wit) 
a type-writer. 

The  alarm  from  box  twenty-one,  opera  house, 
brought  ten  steam  fire  engines  within  as  many 
minutes. 

The  cold  wave  flag  is  flying  from  the  signal  service 
station.  The  storm  centre  is  over  Milwaukee  and  a 
fall  of  thirty  degress  is  predicted  within  twelve  hours. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  four  million  sewing 
machines  in  use  in  the  United  States. 

The  McCormick  factory  in  Chicago  will  turn  out 
more  grain  reapers  this  year  than  ever  before. 

A few  new  two  thousand  barrels  a day  oil  wells 
will  soon  be  necessary  to  give  the  petroleum  pipe 
lines  between  the  New  York  field  and  the  seaboard 
full  occupation. 

Cocaine  is  superseding  chloroform  and  other 
anaesthetics  for  miner  dental  and  surgical  operations. 

The  New  Jersey  patients  vaccinated  for  hydro- 
phobia by  Pasteur,  in  Paris,  are  all  doing  well. 

All  of  the  hydraulic  elevators  in  the  public  build- 
ings stopped  running  during  the  water  famine. 

The  improved  web  printing  presses  deliver  thirty 
thousand  copies  an  hour,  printed  on  both  sides  and 
folded. 

The  police  of  Cleveland  are  now  all  armed  with 
seven-shooters. 

There  is  hardly  a scholar  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  country  of  the  age  of 
twelve  years  who  cannot  easily  compre- 
hend all  that  is  related  in  the  above 
paragraphs.  But  supposing  some  en- 
terprising newspaper  had  published 
these  same  items  in  Detroit,  or  any 
other  city,  in  1825,  as  prophetic  of  the 
progress  that  would  be  made  in  the  next 
sixty  years,  what  sage  of  the  town — 
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what  wise  man  in  the  country  anywhere 
— could  have  formed  the  remotest  idea 
of  what  they  implied  or  to  what  they 
referred.  To  the  people  of  that  day 
these  items  would  have  been  an  unin- 
telligible, incomprehensible  jumble  of 
strange  words,  only  one  or  two  of  which 
they  had  ever  seen  or  heard,  and  even 
of  the  things  to  which  these  one  or  two 
referred  they  could  have  but  faint  con- 
ception. They  could  have  no  more 
idea  of  what  was  meant  by  them  than  if 
they  had  been  printed  in  Cherokee  or 
told  in  Choctaw.  The  application  of 
steam  to  mechanical  uses  was  known  in 
Detroit  at  that  time,  for  a few  of  her 
citizens  had  seen  a vessel  moved  there- 
by ; but,  so  far  as  their  imaginations 
were  concerned,  the  locomotive  and 
the  steamboat,  as  we  have  seen  them, 
were  as  yet  unborn.  Such  words  as 
“ kerosene,”  “electric  light,”  “natural 
gas,”  “produced  gas”  for  illuminating 
purposes,  “ street  cars,”  “ elevated 
street  railways,”  “ocean  cables,”  “tele- 
graphs,” “telephones,”  “stenographic 
writing,”  “steam  fire  engines,”  “signal 
service,”  “petroleum,”  “pipe  lines,” 
“ sewing  machines,”  “ reapers  and  mow- 
ers,” “anaesthetics,”  “hydraulic”  or 
steam  “elevators,”  “steam  printing 
presses,”  “revolving  fire  arms,”  and  a 
large  number  of  other  descriptive  terms 
now  in  every-day  use,  would  have  been 
as  Greek  to  them — in  most  cases  abso- 
lutely meaningless.  Traveling  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  talking 
with  people  one  hundred  miles  away, 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  even 
more  impossible  than  any  of  the  fanciful 
items  that  appeared  in  the  columns  of 


the  Chicago  paper  dated  one  hundred 
years  hence.  It  is  only  by  such  con- 
trasts as  this  that  we  get  a full  idea  of 
the  difference  between  town  life  in  1825 
and  1886.  We  have  all  these  con- 
veniences and  forces  at  our  command — 
they  had  none  of  them.  We  are  carried 
along  on  the  tide  of  nineteenth  century 
progress — they  were  waiting  in  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  tremendous  force  it 
was  soon  to  exert  in  the  development 
of  their  own  territory,  and  upon  the 
world  at  large.  It  is  almost  as  hard  for 
us  to  imagine  civilization  without  any 
of  these  now  familiar  agencies  as  it 
would  have  been  for  them  to  imagine 
civilization  as  it  is. 

The  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  steamboat  era  in 
1826,  imparted  a wonderful  stimulus  to 
the  growth  of  the  territory  and  its  capi- 
tal. The  Walk-in-the-  Wate r made  a few 
trips  in  1818-20,  it  is  true,  and  she  was 
propelled  by  steam,  but  to  call  such  a 
craft  a steamboat  in  these  days  would 
put  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  a severe 
strain.  But  steamboating  became  a 
regular  and  profitable  business  in  1826, 
several  large  steamers  plying  between 
Buffalo  and  Detroit,  and  landing  hund- 
reds of  settlers  from  the  eastern  states 
every  week.  The  great  advantages  of 
the  territory  for  agricultural  purposes 
over  the  eastern  states  were  now  quite 
generally  understood,  and  the  water-way 
being  opened  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
straits  the  tide  of  emigration  that  has 
never  ceased  to  flow,  at  once  set  in. 
Measured  by  our  standards,  the  growth 
during  the  period  that  followed — from 
1826  to  the  completion  of  railroads  into 
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the  central  parts  of  the  state — was  not 
large,  but  measured  by  the  standards 
then  prevailing  it  was  enormous.  The 
census  of  1837  showed  a population  in 
the  state  of  175,000,  and  23,400  in 
Wayne  county,  of  whom  about  9,000 
lived  in  Detroit.  This  showed  an  in- 
crease in  twelve  years  of  450  per  cent, 
in  the  population  of  the  city — a term 
now  become  suitable  to  its  importance 
— and  over  1,500  per  cent,  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state — which  in  that  year 
the  territory  became.  Railroad  build- 
ing had  already  made  some  progress 
when  Michigan  became  a state,  and  the 
steady  progress  westward  of  the  loco- 
motive, which  reached  Chicago,  by 
Michigan  lines,  in  1852  gave  a re- 
newed impulse  to  emigration  and  set- 
tlement within  the  borders  of  the  state. 

With  the  double-belting  of  the  state 
in  iron  bands,  these  sketches  may  well 
draw  to  a close.  The  French  trading 
post  has  now  become  a city ; the  strik- 


ing natural  difficulties  which  beset  the 
earlier  settlers  have  all  been  changed 
for  the  better ; the  aborigine  has  buried 
the  hatchet  and  retreated  before  the  star 
of  empire ; the  husbandman  no  longer 
carries  his  rifle  afield;  the  stockades 
long  ago  furnished  fuel  for  the  garrison 
that  have  no  fears  of  redskins  or  red- 
coats ; the  locomotive  is  soon  to  arrive 
from  the  east;  the  strong  contrasts  of 
life  must  now  be  made  with  the  past  if 
they  would  attract  attention ; and  the 
purpose  in  view,  as  indicated  in  the 
opening  chapter,  has  been  fulfilled,  im- 
perfectly, it  is  true,  but  in  strict  accord 
with  the  intention — which  was  not  to 
imitate  or  emulate  the  brightness  or  the 
warmth  of  the  shining  lights  of  western 
history,  but  rather  with  the  aid  of  a re- 
flective glass  to  throw  a side-light  here 
and  there,  whose  illuminating  power  is 
largely  due  to  their  patient  efforts,  al- 
ready acknowledged  in  these  pages. 

Henry  A.  Griffin. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON  TIFFT. 


There  are  few  if  any  names  more 
prominently  identified  with  the  annals 
of  Buffalo  during  the  last  forty  years 
than  that  of  George  Washington  Tifft. 
From  1842,  when  he  became  a resident 
of  the  city,  until  1882,  the  year  of  his 
decease,  he  was  an  active,  energetic, 
successful  business  man,  largely  engaged 
in  a variety  of  industrial  pursuits,  and 
wielding  an  influence  second  to  none  of 
his  contemporaries.  This  position  was 
secured  and  maintained  net  alone  by 
his  unquestioned  ability,  but  chiefly  by 
unswerving  integrity,  indomitable  per- 
severance and  rigid  fidelity  to  principle 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes. 

Some  men  are  so  constituted  that  they 
are  not  content  with  the  transaction  of 
business  on  a small  scale.  They  have 
an  instinct  to  enlarge  and  extend  their 
operations  beyond  the  circumscribed 
tread-mill  of  retail  methods,  and  are 
constantly  seeking  to  utilize  a combina- 
tion of  forces  which  may  produce  greater 
results  than  individual  efforts  are  capa- 
ble of  accomplishing.  It  is  to  such 
men  that  the  country  is  indebted  for  the 
organization  of  enterprises  and  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  that  result  in  the 
grand  achievements  that  characterize 
this  age  of  remarkable  progress.  It  is 
not  a quality  that  is  acquired,  it  is 
inborn,  and  its  possessor  is  incapable 


of  restraining  its  forces,  and  naturally 
has  enlarged  ideas  of  things,  and  readily 
grasps  and  easily  solves  complicated 
business  problems.  Such  men  originate 
projects  and  devise  methods  where 
others  are  content  to  plod  along  in  the 
aimless  footsteps  of  their  ancestors.  No 
country  has  produced  more  men  of  this 
character  than  America,  and  no  other 
country  presents  such  opportunities  for 
their  development.  Its  institutions,  re- 
sources, capabilities,  business  methods 
combine  to  offer  unparalleled  advan- 
tages for  the  development  of  genius 
and  talent  in  those  who  possess  these 
qualities.  Doubtless  much  must  be 
allowed  for  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions. Success  is  not  always  a true 
test  of  merit,  although  it  is  perhaps  too 
often  conceded  to  be.  But  when  an 
individual  overcomes  adverse  condi- 
tions and  succeeds  in  spite  of  them,  he 
evinces  real  genius  and  true  greatness. 

The  biographical  sketch  of  such  a 
man  is  a matter  of  public  interest,  espec- 
ially to  a community  in  which  the  life 
has  been  spent.  Mr.  Tifft  was  preemi- 
nently a man  of  this  type.  He  was  born 
on  the  thirty-first  of  January,  1805,  and 
was  the  youngest  of  a family  of  twelve 
children — eight  sons  and  four  daughters, 
all  of  whom  lived  to  the  age  of  man- 
hood— that  were  born  to  John  Tifft  and 
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Annie  Vallett.  His  parents  were  born 
in  Rhode  Island,  where  they  were  mar- 
ried and  lived  until  eight  of  their  chil- 
dren were  born,  when  they  removed  to 
Nassau,  Rensselaer  county,  New  York, 
the  place  of  the  birth  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch. 

Mr.  Tifft’s  ancestors  upon  the  pater- 
nal side  were  from  Alsace,  and  upon  the 
maternal  side  they  were,  as  the  name 
indicates,  also  of  French  origin.  His 
father  was  a man  of  sterling  qualities, 
great  decision  of  character,  strong  in  his 
convictions  and  positive  in  their  avowal. 
He  was  raised  upon  a farm,  and  con- 
tinued the  occupation  of  a farmer 
through  life,  and  therefore  did  not  have 
the  opportunities  that  are  afforded  by 
the  broader  field  of  commercial,  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  pursuits. 
While  he  was  not  rich,  he  w’as  always 
what  is  called  in  the  country  a “ well 
to  do  farmer.”  Notwithstanding  he  had 
a large  family  to  support,  his  foresight 
and  prudent  management  always  en- 
abled him  to  continually  lay  up  a little 
for  the  needs  of  the  future.  He  was 
prompt  to  all  engagements  and  required 
the  same  fidelity  from  others.  It  used 
to  be  said  that  he  was  the  only  person 
in  the  town  where  he  lived  who  never 
had  to  be  called  upon  the  second  time 
for  the  payment  of  his  taxes.  He  al- 
ways kept  a little  surplus  on  hand  in 
the  old  money  chest,  an  article  of 
household  furniture  that  was  common 
in  those  days,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
venient banks,  for  any  emergency,  and 
was  never  out  of  funds,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  careless  and  thriftless 
fanners. 


John  Tifift  died  in  1813,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six,  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  eight  years  old.  George  remained 
upon  the  farm  with  his  mother  and 
other  members  of  the  family  until  he 
was  sixteen  years  old,  receiving  about 
two  months’  instruction  in  each  year  in 
the  country  district  schools.  About 
this  time  the  farm  was  sold  to  his  older 
brothers,  by  whom  he  was  engaged  to 
work  thereon  until  he  should  be  of  age, 
at  a compensation  of  four  dollars  per 
annum  for  his  current  expenses,  with 
three  months’  schooling  in  each  year, 
and  upon  becoming  of  age  he  was  to 
have  a yoke  of  oxen  and  a horse.  Not 
a very  bright  prospect  for  the  future, 
most  young  men  will  say,  but  young 
Tifft  accepted  the  situation,  unpromis- 
ing as  it  was.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, this  arrangement  only  continued 
for  a short  time.  It  was  too  much  of  a 
one-sided  affair.  George  felt  that  he 
could  and  ought  to  do  better,  and  so 
the  contract  was  cancelled  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  and  he  went  to  work 
for  another  brother  on  a farm  at  ten 
dollars  per  month.  Even  this  com- 
pensation did  not  long  suit  the  young 
laborer.  His  ambitious  spirit  chaffed 
under  the  restraint  of  being  an  employe. 
Fie  longed  to  be  his  own  master  and  to 
do  business  for  himself.  It  was  not 
long  before  an  opportunity  presented 
itself,  and  in  connection  with  another 
brother  a contract  was  taken  to  clear 
some  land  of  its  timber,  and  the  boys 
divided  the  profits  from  the  sale  of 
the  wood  taken  therefrom,  and  they 
did  well  at  the  job,  making  the  first 
money  which  Mr.  Tifft  ever  accumu- 
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lated.  He  then  went  to  New  Lebanon, 
in  Columbia  county,  and  attended  school 
for  four  months,  which  concluded  his 
educational  pursuits. 

Mr.  Tifft  was  now  eighteen  years  old, 
and  although  still  a minor,  he  was  under 
no  paternal  restraint,  and  was  practic- 
ally his  own  master.  The  first  enter- 
prise in  which  he  engaged  after  returning 
from  school  to  his  old  home  in  Nassau 
was  the  purchase  of  five  acres  of  timber 
land,  which  he  cleared,  selling  the  wood 
at  remunerative  prices  and  realizing 
handsome  returns.  Some  of  the  chop- 
ping was  done  by  himself,  but  he  soon 
found  that  a profit  could  be  made  upon 
the  labor  of  others — a discovery  that  he 
did  not  fail  to  utilize  in  later  years — and 
so  he  hired  choppers,  while  he  superin- 
tended the  business,  attending  to  the 
piling,  measuring  and  selling  of  the 
wood.  The  success  of  this  venture  led 
to  other  purchases  and  he  carried  on 
this  line  of  business  until  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  when  he  found  he  had 
accumulated  and  saved  $1,200.  This 
was  somewhat  better  than  to  have 
wrought  for  his  brother  until  his  majority 
at  four  dollars  per  annum  with  a do- 
nation of  a yoke  of  oxen  and  a horse. 
He  now  received  $1,000  from  his  father’s 
estate,  making  his  aggregate  capital 
$2,200. 

Believing  that  better  opportunities  for 
a young  man  were  offered  elsewhere  than 
in  eastern  New  York,  in  1826  Mr.  Tifft 
made  a journey  of  observation  to  Or- 
leans county,  New  York,  and  bought  an 
unimproved  farm  in  the  town  of  Murray. 
After  concluding  the  purchase  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  place  and  resumed 


the  wood-cutting  business,  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a fancy  for.  He  also 
bought  and  sold  several  parcels  of  land 
and  made  other  speculations  in  which 
he  was  successful.  He  remained  in  and 
about  Nassau  until  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  then  removed  to  his 
farm  in  Orleans  county,  which  he  carried 
on  for  two  years  and  then  began  to  op- 
erate in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  grain, 
and  also  in  the  milling  business,  depend- 
ing upon  hired  help  for  farm ‘work.  His 
ventures  were  generally  successful,  for 
they  were  made  with  that  rare  good 
judgment  which  is  characteristic  of  his 
after  life.  When  he  had  apparently  out- 
grown the  country  village  in  Orleans 
county,  Mr.  Tifft  cast  about  for  a larger 
field  in  which  to  operate.  He  did  not 
believe  he  had  gone  far  enough  west, 
and  so  in  1841  he  established  himself 
at  Michigan  city,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Michigan,  in  Indiana,  and  went  to  buy- 
ing grain  and  shipping  it  east.  There 
were  no  railroads  in  that  region  then, 
and  very  few  anywhere  for  that  matter, 
and  all  shipments  were  made  by  the 
lakes.  He  carried  on  an  extensive  busi- 
ness for  those  times,  and  it  was  very  re- 
munerative. He  not  only  made  a profit 
on  his  purchases  but  having  eastern 
money  which  was  worth  a premium  in 
the  west,  he  was  enabled  to  realize  a 
double  gain  on  all  his  operations.  While 
at  Michigan  City  he  formed  business  ac- 
quaintances with  Buffalo  shippers  that 
led  to  his  subsequent  settlement  in  the 
Queen  City. 

After  about  a year  spent  at  Michigan 
City,  Mr.  Tifft  disposed  of  his  business 
at  that  point  with  a view  of  going  still 
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farther  west.  A prospecting  tour  of  the 
northwest  was  made  in  which  Chicago, 
then  but  a village,  was  visited,  and  the 
journey  continued  into  the  wilds  of 
Wisconsin.  Settlers  had  begun  to  enter 
lands  along  the  lake  shore,  and  Mr.  Tifft 
who  always  had  a great  fancy  for  real 
estate,  was  moved  to  obtain  a foothold 
in  that  new  country.  With  this  object 
in  view  he  examined  the  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Southport,  now  called  Ke- 
nosha, and  concluded  to  make  a pur- 
chase. He  went  to  the  land  office  at 
Milwaukee  and  called  for  a map  of  the 
district.  The  agent  patronizingly  in- 
quired whether  he  wanted  a forty  or  an 
eighty  acre  farm.  After  examining  the 
plat  Mr.  Tifft  deliberately  indicated  by 
checking  with  his  pencil  the  several 
parcels  that  he  would  like,  which  ag- 
gregated nearly  eleven  hundred  acres. 
The  agent  stood  aghast,  and  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  sort  of  a customer  he 
had  encountered.  It  was  a rare  thing 
to  sell  more  than  eighty  acres  to  one 
man,  and  forty  was  oftener  taken  than 
more.  Mr.  Tifft  paid  the  government 
price,  one  -dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  acre,  using  in  payment  the  profit 
he  had  made  in  exchange  between  east- 
ern and  western  money,  which  he  had 
carefully  kept  separate  from  other  funds. 
The  land  was  situated  about  four  miles 
west  of  Kenosha,  in  a fine  agricultural 
region.  He  made  a contract  with  a 
gentleman  to  cultivate  it  and  plant  a 
crop  of  winter  wheat.  He  was  laughed 
at  for  his  attempt  to  grow  winter  wheat 
in  that  region,  but  this  did  not  dissuade 
him  from  his  purpose.  Only  a portion 
of  the  tract  was  broken,  according  to 


the  contract,  but  upon  this  a fine  crop 
of  grain  was  raised.  A heavy  body  of 
snow  having  fallen  and  remained  on  the 
ground  all  winter  protected  the  crop 
from  the  injuries  it  usually  receives  in 
that  latitude.  An  average  of  twenty 
bushels  an  acre  was  harvested,  which 
enabled  Mr.  Tifft  to  sell  the  tract  the 
next  season  for  a profit  of  six  thousand 
dollars. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Tifft  removed  to  Buffalo 
and  formed  a co-partnership  with  the 
late  Dean  Richmond,  and  carried  on 
the  milling  business.  Here  his  good 
fortune,  or  superior  judgment  was  man- 
ifested again,  for  no  better  business  man 
could  be  found  in  western  New  York 
than  his  distinguished  partner.  In  1843 
he  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
Gordon  Grant  of  Troy,  the  owner  of  a 
transportation  line  known  as  the  Troy  & 
Michigan  Six-Day  line,  that  is,  they  did 
not  run  Sundays,  and  opened  a branch 
of  the  Troy  house  in  Buffalo,  under  the 
name  of  George  W.  Tifft  & Co.  Like 
everything  he  had  embarked  in  thus  far, 
this  business  flourished  and  added  to 
his  accumulating  fortune.  In  1844,  Mr. 
Grant  having  sold  his  line  of  boats,  Mr. 
Tifft  formed  a partnership  with  the 
late  Henry  H.  Sizer,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Sizer  & Tifft,  to  carry  on  the 
produce  and  commission  business. 
After  one  year  with  Mr.  Sizer,  he  sold 
his  interest  in  the  concern  to  his  part- 
ner and  again  went  into  business  with 
Dean  Richmond,  purchasing  the  Erie 
mills,  which  they  operated  in  connection 
with  three  other  mills  at  Black  Rock. 
For  the  ensuing  nine  years  Mr.  Tifft 
gave  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
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milling  operations,  doing  a very  large  and 
successful  business,  and  securing  a posit- 
ion among  the  leading  monied  men  of 
the  city. 

In  1844,  the  International  Bank  of 
Buffalo  was  established  largely  by  the 
influence  and  support  of  Mr.  Tifft,  and  he 
was  selected  as  the  first  president,  which 
position  he  filled  until  1857,  the  year  of 
the  great  financial  crash  which  carried 
down  so  many  banks  and  commercial 
houses.  There  were  few  business  men 
who  were  not  affected  by  the  panic  of 
that  eventful  year,  and  failure  was  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Mr. 
Tifft  was  a heavy  endorser  for  the  Buf- 
falo Steam  Engine  company,  for  which 
he  had  to  pay  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  therefore  he  was  com- 
pelled like  many  others  to  suspend. 
The  creditors  of  the  concern  for  which 
he  was  an  endorser  gave  him  an  exten- 
sion of  four  years,  and  he  took  charge 
of  its  affairs,  and  under  his  management 
and  superior  financiering  skill  the  whole 
indebtedness  was  paid  off  in  two  years, 
or  one-half  of  the  time  allowed.  About 
the  time  of  the  crash  of  1857,  Mr.  Tifft 
had  made  heavy  advances  upon  coal 
lands  in  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  this  property  also  came  into  his 
hands  as  had  that  of  the  Steam  Engine 
company.  In  utilizing  these  coal  lands 
he  built  two  blast  furnaces,  in  addition 
to  one  already  on  the  property,  and  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  smelting  Lake  Supe- 
rior ore  with  mineral  coal.  His 
experiments  in  this  matter  were  a suc- 
cess, and  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  demonstrated  the  practicability 
of  using  mineral  coal  in  treating  this 


ore.  In  neglecting  to  cover  his  dis- 
covery by  letters  patent,  he  lost  an 
opportunity  to  add  immensely  to  his 
gains.  He  purchased  a fleet  of  vessels 
and  transported  the  ore  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior to  Erie,  which  was  taken  thence  to 
his  furnaces  in  Mercer  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  1858  Mr.  Tifft  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Buffalo,  New  York  & Erie 
railroad,  which  is  an  extension  of  the 
Erie  road  from  Corning  to  Buffalo  by 
the  way  of  Bath,  Avon,  Batavia  and 
Attica.  The  organization  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, and  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie 
& Western  railroad  is  the  lesee  of  the 
line.  About  this  time  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  of  the  real 
estate  of  which  he  had  become  possessed, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
builders  in  Buffalo.  In  one  year,  1863, 
he  erected  seventy-four  dwelling  houses, 
besides  the  Tifft  house,  for  several  years 
the  principal  hotel  of  the  city,  and  an 
elevator,  which  was  subsequently  dis- 
posed of  to  the  Erie  Railroad  company. 
He  afterwards  built  the  magnificent  brick 
fire-proof  Tifft  elevator  at  a cost  of 
$700,000  that  was  sold  to  the  Central 
Railroad  company  in  1879  f°r  $355>°°°> 
showing  a wonderful  depreciation  in  ele- 
vator property.  Mr.  Tifft  was  the  owner 
of  six  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Buffalo,  bordering 
on  Lake  Erie,  long  known  as  the  “ Tifft 
farm.”  Its  value  greatly  enhanced  upon 
his  hands,  and  was  eventually  sold  to 
Pennsylvania  capitalists,  by  whom  it 
was  subsequently  leased  to  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  company  for  a term  of 
fifty  years  for  an  annual  rental  of  $20,000 
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upon  condition  that  $1,000,000  should 
be  expended  in  improvements,  and  it  is 
used  in  providing  terminal  facilities  for 
handling  coal  and  other  heavy  freight 
at  that  point.  He  became  the  owner 
of  a farm  of  five  thousand  acres  in  Shelby 
county,  Iowa,  which  was  well  stocked 
and  highly  cultivated  and  from  which 
an  annual  harvest  of  fifty  thousand 
bushel  of  grain  was  gathered.  His  in- 
vestments and  operations  were  not  only 
numerous  and  diversified,  but  always 
upon  a large  scale  and  generally  with 
successful  results.  Any  venture  in  which 
Mr.  Tifift  engaged  was  an  incentive  for 
others  to  embark  in  the  enterprise.  His 
excellent  judgment,  business  tact  and 
unyielding  integrity  were  assurances  of 
ultimate  success. 

The  latter  years  of  Mr.  Tifft’s  life  were 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  management  of 
the  Buffalo  Engine  works,  a private 
stock  company,  the  shares  of  which 
were  held  by  members  of  his  family  and 
the  business  done  under  the  name  of 
George  W.  Tifift  Sons  & Co.  It  was  and 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  concerns  in 
its  line  in  the  country,  giving  employ- 
ment to  four  hundred  operatives  and 
support  to  more  than  a thousand  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  Tifift  was  largely  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  in  connection 
with  the  firm  of  Albert  Best  & Co., 
which  was  one  of  his  unfortunate  ven- 
tures, and  which  resulted  in  a loss  of 
$150,000.  Amid  all  the  changes,  the 
ups  and  downs  of  life,  Mr.  Tifift  always 
maintained  an  unimpaired  credit.  His 
obligations  were  held  sacred,  whether  as 
principal  or  endorser,  and  he  never 


failed  to  pay  one  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  every  obligation  assumed  and 
required  to  meet.  He  was  a bold, 
courageous  operator,  ready  to  assume 
risks,  yet  exercised  good  judgment  as  to 
the  chances  of  success.  He  was  em- 
phatically a broad-gauge  man,  with 
remarkably  comprehensive  ideas  espec- 
ially in  business  affairs.  No  difficulties 
seemed  unsurmountable,  and  opposition 
only  inspired  greater  efforts  and  a 
stronger  determination  to  win.  Such  a 
man  will  succeed  under  less  favorable 
circumstances  than  attended  the  career 
of  Mr.  Tifift.  He  was  therefore  entitled 
to  a place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  many 
prominent  and  successful  business  men 
of  his  time. 

Mr.  Tifift  always  manifested  a deep 
interest  in  public  affairs,  although  never 
seeking  or  consenting  to  accept  office. 
He  was  constable  and  collector  in  his 
native  town  of  Nassau  when  twenty-two 
years  old,  and  this  is  the  only  office  he 
ever  held.  His  taste  was  for  business 
rather  than  for  office,  and  in  this  he 
found  more  pleasure  as  well  as  greater 
profit.  It  were  better  for  the  country 
if  he  had  more  emulators  of  his  worthy 
example.  He  was  an  active  supporter 
of  the  Republican  party,  a great  admirer 
of  President  Lincoln,  and  gave  largely 
from  his  princely  fortune  for  the  support 
of  the  war,  in  furnishing  substitutes  for 
the  army,  and  providing  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  soldiers’  families  during  their 
absence.  He  was  a generous  and  cheer- 
ful giver  to  charitable  and  benevolent 
objects,  but  not  ostentatious  in  his  gifts, 
and  the  hundreds  who  have  been  the 
recipients  of  his  favors,  privately  be- 
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stowed,  have  learned  to  know  and  appre- 
ciate the  nobleness  of  their  benefactor. 
One  of  his  principal  charities  was  the 
endowment  of  the  Ingleside  Home,  with 
a free  gift  of  property  valued  at  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  No  worthy  object 
appealed  to  his  purse  in  vain.  As  he 
had  been  blest  with  prosperity  he  was 
willing  to  use  the  large  means  entrusted 
to  him  in  doing  good  to  others.  He  was 
identified  with  the  Presbyterian  church 
for  fifty  years,  and  was  always  a strictly 
temperance  man,  never  using  spirituous 
liquors  except  medicinally.  He  had  a 
large,  portly  physique,  tall  and  erect, 
weighing  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds, 
with  a strong,  robust  constitution  that 
carried  him  nearly  to  the  limit  of 
four  score  years.  He  passed  away  in 
June,  i882,after  completing  his  seventy- 
seventh  year. 

The  limits  of  this  brief  notice  only 
permit  a bare  mention  of  the  more  sal- 
ient points  in  the  eventful  career  of  the 
distinguished  subject.  From  the  time 


of  his  early  start  in  life — before  his  ma- 
jority to  the  time  of  his  death — covering 
a period  of  sixty  years  of  an  active,  busy 
life,  Mr.  Tifft  was  conspicuous  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  When  he  was 
young  his  comrades  and  neighbors  be- 
lieved him  capable  of  almost  any  under- 
taking, for  he  always  made  it  a point  to 
succeed.  In  later  years  his  name  was  a 
tower  of  strength,  and  was  sought  in 
every  movement  requiring  moral,  social 
or  financial  support.  He  filled  a large 
place  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  he  has 
done  so  much  to  build  up.  His  name 
will  long  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
a people  that  had  learned  to  know  his 
worth  and  appreciate  his  virtues. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  March,  1827, 
Mr.  Tifft  was  married  to  Lucy  Enos, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Thankful  Enos, 
who  died  in  1871.  Seven  children  were 
born  to  them,  only  two  of  whom — Mrs. 
Dr.  C.  C.  F.  Gay  and  Mrs.  George  D. 
Plimpton,  survive. 

Francis  F.  Fargo, 


ALFRED  KELLEY. 


The  year  1810  was  an  important  era 
in  the  legal  history  of  Cleveland.  Cuya- 
hoga county  had  just  been  set  apart,  with 
Cleveland  as  its  county-seat,  and  on 
June  5,  the  first  court  of  the  new  juris- 
diction was  held.  Benjamin  Ruggles 
was  presiding  judge,  with  Nathan  Perry 
sr.,  Augustus  Gilbert  and  Timothy 
Doan  as  associates.  John  Walworth 
held  the  office  of  clerk,  and  Smith  S. 


Baldwin  was  sheriff.  The  pioneer  log 
court  house  of  two  years  later  had  not 
yet  been  built,  and  justice  was  dispensed 
in  a frame  building  that  had  been 
erected  by  Elias  and  Harvey  Murry, 
on  the  south  side  of  Superior  street. 
The  first  business  done  in  this  court  was 
the  finding  of  a bill  by  the  grand  jury 
for  petit  larceny,  supplemented  by  sev- 
eral for  the  selling  of  liquor  to  the  In- 
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dians,  and  the  disposing  of  foreign  goods 
without  a license. 

In  the  November  term  of  that  court, 
Peter  Hitchcock  moved  the  admission 
to  practice  before  it  of  Alfred  Kelley,  a 
young  lawyer  who  had  arrived  in  Cleve- 
land the  spring  previous,  and  whose 
law  sign  was  the  first  one  hung  in  Cuy- 
ahoga county  after  the  creation  of  that 
legal  jurisdiction.  That  occasion  was 
of  triple  interest  to  the  young  man,  as 
it  was  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  his 
birth)  saw  him  a member  of  a bar  to 
which  he  should  afterward  lend  such 
honor  and  luster,  and  also  gave  to  him 
his  first  office,  as  he  was  immediately 
made  public  prosecutor,  succeeding  so 
eminent  a jurist  as  Peter  Hitchcock, 
who  had  been  chief  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Ohio. 

We  of  these  later  generations  accept 
the  good  bequeathed  us  by  those  who 
have  gone  before,  without  seeking  to 
learn  much  of  those  who  made  life,  travel 
and  labor  so  easy,  and  with  little  regard 
to  the  courage  and  faith  that  were  so 
generously  given  in  our  behalf.  It  re- 
quires only  a glance  into  the  past  to 
learn  what  this  young  attorney  was  able 
to  perform  in  the  fifty-three  years  he 
gave  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  commu- 
nity. He  labored  faithfully  and  nobly 
through  many  years  for  the  good  of 
Ohio  and  the  bettering  of  mankind,  and 
has  left  behind  him  monuments  of  the 
most  enduring  character.  They  are 
found  in  the  canal  and  railroad  systems 
of  our  state,  in  the  adaptation  of  law  to 
the  needs  of  the  growing  and  developing 
west,  and  in  the  various  reforms  in 
which  he  had  a leading  part. 


Alfred  Kelley  was  born  in  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  on  November  7, 
1789.  Nine  years  later  his  father,  Dan- 
iel Kelley,  removed  to  Lowville,  New 
York,  where  he  became  president  judge 
of  the  common  pleas  court  of  Lewis 
county.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders 
of  Lowville  academy,  and  was  a useful 
citizen  in  many  public  ways.  The  son 
Alfred  was  educated  in  Fairfield  aca- 
demy, New  York,  and  afterward  read 
law  in  Whitesboro.  In  the  spring  of 
1810,  when  several  months  short  of  his 
majority,  he  decided  to  try  life  and  for- 
tune for  himself,  and  set  off  for  the  far 
west  of  Ohio.  The  journey  was  made 
on  horseback,  and  he  and  Dr.  Jared  P. 
Kirtland  accompanied  the  well  known 
pioneer,  Joshua  Stow.  On  reaching 
here  he  opened  a law  office,  and  was 
welcomed  and  speedily  set  to  work,  as 
has  been  mentioned  above.  It  was  in- 
deed a busy  and  useful  life  that  opened 
before  him.  He  held  the  office  of  prose- 
cutor until  182 1,  when  he  voluntarily  gave 
it  up.  While  serving  thus  he  prose- 
cuted Omic,  who  in  1812  was  found 
guilty  of  murder,  and  was  hanged.  Mr. 
Kelley  was  the  first  president  of  the  in- 
corporated village  of  Cleveland,  to 
which  office  he  was  elected  in  1815,  but 
resigned  on  the  following  year  when  his 
father,  Daniel  Kelley,  who  had  removed 
to  Cleveland,  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place. 
Meanwhile  he  had  been  given  public 
labor  in  a more  prominent  and  respon- 
sible direction.  In  1814  he  was  elected 
a representative  from  Cuyahoga  county 
to  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio,  being 
the  youngest  member  of  that  body  and 
barely  old  enough  to  meet  the  demands 
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of  the  constitution  on  that  point.  The 
state  capital  was  then  located  at  Chilli- 
cothe.  He  continued  a member  of  that 
body  most  of  the  time  until  1822,  when 
he  became  one  of  the  Ohio  canal  com- 
missioners, and  entered  upon  one  of  the 
greatest  labors  of  his  life. 

From  the  day  that  he  entered  the 
house  of  representatives,  Mr.  Kelley 
held  a leading  place  in  all  its  counsels, 
and  took  a prominent  part  in  its  tran- 
saction of  business.  Remarkably  ma- 
ture for  one  of  his  years,  with  a breadth 
of  thought  and  a far-seeing  vision  given 
to  but  few,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  many  measures  requiring  laborious 
thought  and  investigation,  that  men 
older  than  himself  were  willing  to  under- 
take. Some  idea  of  the  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive spirit  with  which  he  was  imbued 
can  be  discovered  in  the  fact  that  in 
1818  he  presented  to  the  legislature  of 
Ohio  the  first  bill  ever  framed  in  Europe 
or  America  to  abolish  imprisonment  for 
debt.  The  decisive  vote  on  the  measure 
was  taken  on  January  16,  1819,  and  it 
failed  of  a passage.  Mr.  Kelley,  in  writ- 
ing to  a friend  on  that  date,  used  the 
following  significant  and  prophetic  lan- 
guage : 

The  house  has  to-day  disagreed  by  a small  ma- 
jority to  my  favorite  bill  to  abolish  imprisonment 
for  debt.  I was  not  disappointed,  although  at  first 
a large  majority  seemed  to  favor  it.  The  time  will 
come  when  the  absurdity  as  well  as  inhumanity  of 
adding  oppression  to  misfortune  will  be  acknowl- 
edged; and  if  I should  live  to  see  that  day  I shall 
exult  in  the  consciousness  of  having  early  combatted 
one  of  the  worst  prejudices  of  the  age. 

He  lived  to  see  that  day,  and  to  be 
honored  as  one  of  the  bravest  pioneers 
in  this  path  of  reform.  He  lived  to  see 


New  York  state,  in  1831,  pass  a law  simi- 
lar to  the  one  he  had  proposed  thirteen 
years  before ; to  see  Ohio  and  other 
states  of  the  Union  follow  that  example, 
and  to  see  even  conservative  England 
break  the  fetters  from  the  limbs  of  its 
unfortunate  poor,  and  abolish  a system 
that  is  now  a by-word  and  a shame  the 
civilized  world  over. 

The  full  measure  of  usefulness  that 
Mr.  Kelley  gave  to  the  canal  system  of 
Ohio  is  a difficult  thing  to  define  in  any 
record  short  of  a complete  history  of 
that  great  public  improvement.  The 
preliminary  steps  looking  to  an  adapta- 
tion to  the  needs  of  Ohio  of  the  water 
highways  the  genius  and  influence  of 
De  Witt  Clinton  had  secured  for  New 
York,  were  taken  in  1821,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1822,  a law  was  passed  by  the 
Ohio  legislature  authorizing  an  examina- 
tion into  the  practicability  of  connect- 
ing Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  river  by  a 
canal.  The  commissioners  named  in 
that  act  for  the  carrying  out  of  that 
measure  were  Benjamin  Tappan,  Alfred 
Kelley,  Thomas  Worthington,  Ethan  A. 
Brown,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  Isaac  Minor 
and  Ebenezer  Buckingham.  After  the 
preliminary  steps  had  been  taken,  Mr. 
Kelley  and  Micajah  T.  Williams  were 
made  acting  commissioners,  and  the 
canals  were  constructed  under  their 
direct  control.  With  full  credit  to  all 
others  who  had  a part  in  the  work,  it 
can  truthfully  be  said  that  no  words  can 
overestimate  the  part  Mr.  Kelley  had 
therein.  I borrow  the  following  from 
the  pen  of  one  who  was  conversant  with 
all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  capable  of 
forming  an  honest  judgment  thereon  : 
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The  Ohio  canal  is  a monument  to  the  enterprise, 
energy,  integrity  and  sagacity  of  Alfred  Kelley.  He 
was  acting  commissioner  during  its  construction, 
and  the  onerous  and  responsible  service  was  per- 
formed with  such  fidelity  and  economy  that  the  ac- 
tual cost  did  not  exceed  the  estimate ! The 
dimensions  of  the  Ohio  canal  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Erie  canal  of  New  York,  but  the  number  of 
locks  was  nearly  double.  The  Erie  canal  was  363 
miles  in  length,  and  its  total  cost  was  $7, 143,789, 
and  cost  per  mile,  $19,679.  The  Ohio  canal  is  307 
miles  in  length;  its  total  cost  was  $4,695,824,  and 
cost  per  mile,  $15,300,  being  less  than  that  of  any 
other  canal  constructed  on  this  continent.  The  Ohio 
canal  was  finished  about  1830.  The  labor  in  the 
then  facilities  for  the  conducting  of  public  enter- 
prises was  herculean,  but  Mr.  Kelley’s  indomitable 
will  and  iron  constitution  and  physique  triumphed 
over  all  difficulties.  Mr.  Kelley  neither  charged  nor 
received  any  pay  for  his  first  year’s  services  in  su- 
perintending the  preliminary  explorations  and  sur- 
veyes  for  the  Ohio  canal;  and  while  engaged  in  the 
great  labor  of  building  the  canals  received  only  a 
salary  of  three  dollars  per  day.  Surely  it  was  not 
the  money  he  worked  for. 

In  1830  Mr.  Kelley  made  his  home 
in  Columbus,  and  Cleveland  lost  one 
who  had  for  twenty  years  been  one  of 
her  most  honored  and  useful  citizens. 
On  the  completion  of  the  canals  he 
resigned  his  position  of  commissioner 
and  gave  his  time  to  his  private  affairs 
and  to  regaining  the  strength  he  had  so 
freely  given  to  the  public  service.  But 
he  was  too  valuable  a man  to  be  wasted 
on  the  small  affairs  of  private  life,  and 
in  1836  the  people  of  Franklin  county 
again  made  him  a member  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  kept  him  in  that 
body  three  terms  although  the  county 
was  strongly  Democratic.  He  was  an 
ardent  Whig,  and  in  1840  was  chairman 
of  the  Ohio  state  central  committee,  a 
position  to  which  he  gave  much  earnest 
and  successful  work.  In  1840  he  was 
also  appointed  to  the  office  of  state  fund 


commissioner,  a place  of  great  responsi- 
bility and  risk  in  the  condition  of  finan- 
cial affairs  at  that  period.  Touching 
his  part  therein,  I again  quote  from  the 
article  referred  to  above  : 

In  1841  and  1842  a formidable  party  arose  in  the 
legislature  and  in  the  state  which  advocated  the  non- 
payment of  the  maturing  interest  upon  the  state 
debt,  and  the  repudiating  of  the  debt  itself.  This 
was  indeed  a time  which  tried  the  souls  of  men. 
Mr.  Kelley  went  to  New  York,  and  such  was 
the  confidence  reposed  in  his  integrity  and  practical 
ability — notwithstanding  the  atrocious  and  under- 
handed means  employed  by  the  repudiators  to  de- 
feat his  object — that  he  was  enabled  to  raise  in  that 
city,  where  no  one  could  be  found  willing  to  loan 
money  to  the  sovereign  state  of  Ohio,  nearly  a quar- 
ter of  million  dollars  on  his  own  personal  security, 
and  thus  by  his  generous  efforts,  and  his  alone,  the 
interest  was  paid  at  maturity,  and  the  state  of  Ohio 
was  saved  from  repudiation. 

Had  Mr.  Kelley  performed  no  other 
act  for  the  public  benefit,  this  one  by 
which  he  saved  the  reputation  of  Ohio 
and  kept  a great  stain  of  financial  dis- 
honor from  falling  upon  it,  would  alone 
have  won  for  him  a place  of  honor 
among  the  most  patriotic  citizens  of  his 
adopted  state. 

In  1844  Mr.  Kelley  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate  from  the  Franklin  district. 
One  of  the  first  things  to  which  he 
turned  his  attention  was  the  bettering 
of  our  system  of  banking.  He  had  had 
practical  experience  in  that  direction. 
He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Lake  Erie,  which 
came  into  being  in  Cleveland  in  August, 
1816,  its  first  president  and  a member 
of  its  directory  when  it  was  reorganized 
and  started  anew  in  1832.  He  had 
studied  financial  questions  closely,  and 
soon  after  entering  the  senate  he  origin- 
ated the  bill  for  the  creation  of  the  State 
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Bank  of  Ohio  and  other  banking  com- 
panies. This  law  has  been  pronounced 
by  men  competent  to  judge  one  of  the 
best  banking  laws  ever  passed  in 
America.  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
provisions  of  the  present  national  bank- 
ing law  were  borrowed  from  that  meas- 
ure. Mr.  Kell-ey  not  only  advanced  the 
theory  but  gave  it  life  and  form  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  control  of  the 
State  bank,  and  during  some  of  the 
most  trying  periods  of  its  existence  was 
president  of  the  board.  While  serving 
in  the  senate,  during  this  term  Mr. 
Kelley  also  originated  the  revenue  sys- 
tem of  the  state  that  afterwards  became 
a part  of  the  present  constitution  of 
Ohio.  Up  to  this  time  the  land  tax  sys- 
tem prevailed  in  Ohio.  Naturally  a 
movement  to  compel  the  listing  and 
taxation  of  personal  property  met  with 
great  opposition,  and  Mr.  Kelley  was 
abused  by  some  of  the  newspapers  and 
politicians  of  the  state  in  round  terms. 
But  he  went  ahead  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  them.  His  measure  carried,  and 
the  fact  that  it  stands  in  force  to-day  is 
sufficient  vindication  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  course. 

It  was  in  still  another  department  of 
labor  and  development  that  Mr.  Kelley 
was  of  the  most  signal  use  to  Cleveland 
and  all  the  territory  lying  roundabout, 
and  that  was  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  the  first  railroad  ever  opera- 
ted in  this  city.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
could  see  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
in  connection  with  transportation  by 
rail,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  give  his 
wonderful  energy  and  great  influence  to 


the  advancement  of  the  new  idea.  On 
the  ending  of  his  senatorial  term  he  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  the  Columbus 
& Xenia  Railroad  company,  and  pushed 
the  road  forward  to  completion,  M hen 
it  was  in  such  shape  that  others  could 
operate  and  handle  it  he  resigned.  At 
this  time  the  critical  period  of  the  pro- 
posed Cleveland,  Columbus  & Cincin- 
nati railroad  had  arrived.  The  enter- 
prise was  on  the  edge  of  ruin  and  fail- 
ure. Hope,  courage,  money  and  labor 
had  been  given  to  it,  but  with  small 
prospect  of  success  as  the  recompense. 
It  was  at  that  low  ebb  that  Henry  B. 
Payne  and  Richard  Hilliard  came  for- 
ward and  gave  three  months  of  their 
labor  to  the  trying  task  of  tiding  it  over 
the  bank  of  public  indifference  on  which 
it  had  lodged.  When  the  monied  men 
of  Cleveland  were  becoming  aroused 
and  the  subscription  list  began  to  roll 
up,  these  two  gentlemen  decided  that 
one  thing  more  was  needed  to  secure 
success,  and  that  was  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  Alfred  Kelley  to  take  charge  of 
the  road.  With  him  in  the  presidency 
they  were  sure  it  could  be  built.  With- 
out him  they  had  grave  doubts.  A del- 
egation, headed  by  Mr.  Hilliard,  was 
sent  to  Columbus.  Mr.  Kelley  at  first 
refused.  He  felt  that  he  had  given  so 
much  of  his  time  and  strength  to  public 
uses,  that  he  had  a right  to  rest  while 
other  and  younger  men  should  bear  the 
burdens  that  were  being  sought  to  be 
laid  on  him.  The  delegation  urged  him 
to  reconsider  his  determination,  and 
placed  their  request  on  the  ground  that 
he  would  afterwards  regret  that  he  had 
not  rounded  out  his  noble  career  with 
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this  last  great  work.  Finally,  as  a mat- 
ter of  duty  and  that  alone,  he  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  road  and  went  to 
work  with  all  the  power  there  was  in 
him.  He  was  the  drive-wheel  of  the 
enterprise.  He  furnished  faith  and 
Courage  where  others  lacked  or  doubted. 
He  solicited  subscriptions  to  the  cap- 
ital stock,  located  a good  portion  of  the 
route,  procured  rights  of  way,  attended 
in  person  to  all  expenditures  of  money, 
and  was  everywhere,  and  ever  ready  to 
wear  himself  out  in  a loyal  administra- 
tion of  the  great  trust  reposed  in  his 
hands.  He  dug  the  first  spadeful  of 
earth  when  ground  for  the  great  high- 
way was  broken,  and  with  his  own  hands 
laid  the  first  rail.  He  did  all  that  any 
one  man  could  do,  and  to  him  belongs 
a large  share  of  the  credit  that  the  road 
was  built.  In  1850  he  was  also  made 
president  of  the  Cleveland,  Painesville 
& Ashtabula  road,  and  gave  to  it  the 
same  loyal  service  cthat  characterized 
his  connection  with  its  neighbor  leading 
to  the  southwest.  He  resigned  these 
positions  in  1853,  but  was  a director  in 
both  companies  until  his  death. 

In  1857  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
state  senate  from  the  Franklin  district, 
although  it  was  his  desire  to  retire  from 
public  life,  and  enjoy  the  rest  he  had 
never  been  able  to  secure  before.  But 
he  worked  as  faithfully  as  ever  for  the 
good  of  the  public,  and  although  his 
health  and  strength  perceptibly  declined 
during  his  last  year  of  service,  he  was 
seen  at  the  state  house  every  day,  and 
secured  the  enactment  of  several  meas- 
ures in  relation  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  funds. 


At  the  close  of  this  term  of  service  he 
began  to  give  serious  attention  to  the 
condition  of  his  health.  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  calls  he  had  daily  made  on 
the  reservoir  of  strength  within  him  had 
at  last  emptied  it,  and  when  he  prepared 
to  face  the  weariness  and  weakness  that 
had  taken  possession  of  him,  there  was 
nothing  left  on  which  he  could  lay  hold. 
He  had  worn  himself  out  in  the  work  for 
the  public.  He  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  on  December  2,  1859,  fell  quietly 
into  the  eternal  sleep.  He  suffered  little 
and  was  unsconscious  from  the  Tuesday 
preceding  the  Friday  on  which  he  died. 

To  write  Alfred  Kelley’s  public  life  in 
full  would  almost  be  the  writing  of  the 
history  of  Ohio  during  it  formative  and 
developing  period.  It  is  no  flattery  and 
no  misuse  of  facts  to  say  that  he  had  a 
better,  larger  and  more  progressive  in- 
fluence on  the  legislation  and  public  im- 
provements of  0Vi’o  than  any  one  citizen 
who  has  ever  dwelt  within  her  border. 
Full  credit  has  never  been  given  him, 
and  this  generation  has  only  a vague 
sense  of  the  amount  to  which  it  is  in 
his  debt.  As  a public  man,  his  char- 
acter has  already  been  shown  by  his 
works.  Personally  he  was  a man  of 
great  mental  power,  with  his  brain  sub- 
ordinate to  the  direction  and  control  of 
a pure  heart.  He  was  the  soul  of  per- 
sonal and  public  honor.  His  feelings 
were  warm  and  kind,  but  his  sympathies 
never  mislead  his  judgment  nor  caused 
him  to  mistake  the  right  and  the  wrong. 
He  was  of  an  intense  and  nervous  tem- 
perament, a natural  leader  of  men,  and 
with  great  power  to  command.  He  was 
reserved,  and  never  made  an  endeavor 
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to  gain  a popularity  or  a standing  that  ding  the  young  couple  set  out  therein 
was  not  conceded  him  as  a matter  of  for  the  new  home  he  had  found  in  the 
recognized  right.  He  was  a strong  and  west.  They  drove  to  Buffalo,  and  as 
logical  speaker,  who  appealed  to  the  the  roads  became  quite  difficult  of  travel 
reason  of  men  rather  than  their  sym-  they  decided  to  come  the  remainder  of 
pathies.  He  had  a natural  vein  of  New  the  distance  on  a schooner  that  was 
England  Puritanism  running  through  his  then  lying  in  the  harbor.  As  she  was 
nature,  that  was  modified  by  a touch  of  not  yet  ready  to  sail,  they  drove  to  Ni- 
quiet  humor,  and  a recognition  of  all  the  agara  Falls,  and  on  their  return  found 
rights  by  nature  and  law  that  belonged  that  the  vessel  had  taken  advantage  of 
to  others.  He  was  the  soul  of  hospi-  a favoring  breeze  and  gone  without 
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tality  ; charitable  ; humane ; and  pro- 
gressive in  all  his  views.  His  life  was 
as  pure  as  it  was  busy  and  full  of  use. 

Mr.  Kelley’s  domestic  life  was  of  a 
happy  character.  He  was  married  on 
August  25,  1817,  to  Mary  S.  Wells  of 
Lowville,  daughter  of  Melancthon  Wells, 
NewYork.  Mr.  Kelley  had  purchased  a 
carriage  in  Albany,  and  after  the  wed- 


them.  They  thereupon  concluded  to 
continue  in  their  vehicle.  Seven  days 
were  occupied  in  the  trip,  as  the  roads 
were  in  fearful  condition,  and  for  some 
of  the  distance  the  bride  was  compelled 
to  walk.  On  reaching  Cleveland  they 
discovered  that  the  schooner  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  this  port.  Their  carriage 
was  the  first  one  seen  in  Cleveland,  and 
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was  for  a long  time  in  demand  on  spe- 
cial occasions.  It  was  used  by  the 
senior  Leonard  Case  when  he  went 
forth  to  bring  home  his  bride. 

The  first  brick  house  in  Cleveland 
was  built  on  Superior  street  in  1814, 
and  the  second  was  that  which  Alfred 
Kelley  erected  in  1816.  He  was  the 
owner  of  a piece  of  land  running  from 
Water  street  to  the  river,  and  to  the 
lake  on  the  northward.  It  was  on  this 
property  that  the  story  and  a half 
building  was  erected,  at  a point  where 
the  Cleveland  Transfer  company’s 
building  now  stands.  He  intended  it 
for  the  residence  of  his  parents,  but  as 
his  mother  died  before  its  completion 
he  and  his  young  bride  were  its  first  oc- 
cupants, and  there  they  remained  until 
1827.  The  building  then  had  various 
tenants,  the  family  of  Hon.  John  W. 
Allen  being  at  one  time  among  them,  and 
was  torn  down  some  time  after  1850. 
Mr.  Kelley  at  one  time  owned  the  piece 


of  land  on  the  flats  afterwards  sold  to 
Joel  Scranton,  and  known  in  later  years 
as  “ Scranton’s  flats,”  and  in  the  house 
upon  it  his  family  resided  at  one  time. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelley  eleven  chil- 
dren were  born,  five  of  whom  died  in 
infancy,  and  six  who  are  yet  living,  their 
ages  coming  in  the  following  order : 
Maria,  now  Mrs.  Judge  Bates  of  Colum- 
bus ; Jane,  who  was  married  to  William 
Collins  of  Lowville,  who  removed  to 
Cleveland  and  became  a prominent 
member  of  the  Cuyahoga  bar;  Helen, 
who  became  Mrs.  Francis  Collins  of 
Columbus,  her  husband  being  a brother 
to  William  Collins  >;  Anna,  who  married 
Colonel  C.  J.  Freudenberg  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  army ; Alfred,  the  only  son, 
who  resides  at  the  family  homestead  in 
Columbus ; and  Kate,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
W.  H.  Dunning  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 
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Joel  B.  Caloon,  whose  name  comes 
ever  into  mind  when  the  pioneers  of 
western  Cuyahoga  are  mentioned,  was 
the  descendant  of  worthy  bearers  of  that 
name  who  came  in  an  early  day  from 
Scotland  to  the  new  world  in  the  west. 
The  first  definite  location  of  the  family 
in  America  is  discovered  about  1680, 
on  Block  island,  in  Long  Island  sound. 
A settler  thereon  of  the  name  of  Ca- 
hoon,  whose  given  name  has  not  been  re- 
corded, was  the  father  of  the  first  white 


child  born  on  Block  island.  That  son 
afterwards  went  to  Massachusetts,  and 
from  there  to  Rhode  Island.  His  son, 
Reynolds  Cahoon,  in  or  near  the  year 
1780,  located  in  Massachusetts,  where 
he  gave  his  attention  to  farming.  To 
him,  in  turn,  four  sons  were  born,  whose 
ages  ranged  in  the  order  here  named : 
Joseph,  Benjamin,  Wilbur  and  Rey- 
nolds. Benjamin  remained  in  the  east, 
Wilbur  removed  to  Avon,  Lorain  county, 
Ohio,  in  1812,  and  was  the  father  of 
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Ora,  Wilbur  and  Leonard  Cahoon ; 
Reynolds  also  came  to  Ohio,  and  is 
buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Euclid.  The 
oldest  of  the  four,  Joseph  Cahoon,  was 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
and  was  born  in  Rhode  Island  in  1763. 
About  the  time  of  reaching  his  majority 
he  was  married  to  Lydia  Kenyon.  In 
1799  he  made  his  home  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  a tide 
mill.  In  1803  he  removed  to  Salisbury, 
New  York,  and  engaged  in  milling  and 
manufacturing,  and  at  the  end  of  four 
years  again  removed  to  Vergennes, 
Vermont,  where  he  had  control  of  a 
planing  mill  for  some  three  years.  His 
thought  had  for  some  time  set  itself  upon 
the  prospects  and  chances  of  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
and  as  early  as  1799  he  had  made  a 
tour  of  exploration  down  the  Ohio  river 
and  up  the  Scioto.  All  that  he  saw  or 
learned  in  that  little  raid  of  observation 
but  made  stronger  his  desire,  and  by 
1810  he  was  ready  to  make  the  wish 
good  in  action.  He  chose  his  future 
home,  and  made  his  preparations  to 
leave.  The  undertaking  was  one  of 
greater  moment  than  the  most  of  us 
suppose,  and  the  emigrant  who  set  his 
face  so  far  to  the  westward  had  full  need 
of  much  courage  and  strength,  and  no 
small  portion  of  hope.  All  the  people 
of  Vergennes  assembled  upon  the  village 
green  to  bid  them  a heart-felt  God  speed. 
Piayer  was  offered  in  their  behalf,  and 
they  were  committed  to  the  long  and 
dangerous  journey,  as  are  men  who  go 
down  to  battle.  A great  covered  wagon 
drawn  by  four  horses,  with  a saddle- 
horse  led  behind,  was  their  mode  of 


conveyance.  Within  it  the  emigrant 
carried  his  family  and  such  goods  as 
could  not  be  dispensed  with.  They 
were  six  weeks  upon  the  journey.  It  is 
needless  to  recount  their  trials,  dangers 
and  adventures,  for  the  like  are  written, 
on  almost  every  page  of  history  made  in 
this  pioneer  Western  Reserve. 

On  October  10, 1810,  their  destination 
was  reached,  a halt  was  made,  and  the 
first  settler  had  set  his  foot  upon  the  soil 
of  Dover,  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio. 
That  point,  where  Cahoon  creek  empties 
into  Lake  Erie,  was  chosen  because  of 
its  water  power.  The  family  were 
housed  in  their  wagon  until  a log  dwell- 
ing could  be  erected.  The  forest  was 
removed  and  land  laid  under  cultivation 
as  opportunity  offered.  The  first  grist 
mill  west  of  the  Cuyahoga  river  was  set 
up  at  Ridgeville,  and  the  men  who  were 
employed  upon  the  second  at  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  laid  down  their  tools  on 
September  10,  1813,  and  went  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  where  there  came 
to  them  through  the  gray  autumn  haze, 
the  sound  of  Perry’s  guns  as  he  blew 
into  fragments  the  British  domination  of 
these  lower  lakes. 

Joseph  Cahoon  had  a large  family  of 
children,  of  whom  a brief  mention  is 
proper  here  before  detailed  reference  to 
the  son  Joel  B.  The  oldest  son,  Sam- 
uel, was  the  father  of  John  Cahoon  of 
Ridgeville,  and  James  Cahoon  of  Pen- 
field,  Huron  county.  The  next,  Amos, 
with  his  family,  removed  to  Wisconsin, 
in  1842 ; the  daughter,  Mary,  married 
George  Sexton  of  Ridgeville,  where  her 
son  Lester  is  still  living.  Daniel,  to 
whom  reference  is  again  made  below, 
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was  never  married,  and  died  in  Cincin- 
nati in  1842.  The  next  daughter,  Re- 
becca, was  married  to  Ebenezer  Griffith 
of  Elyria,  and  her  only  daughter,  Selicia, 
became  the  wife  of  James  Wright  of 
Cleveland.  The  third  daughter,  Abigail, 
was  married  to  Hon.  Leverett  Johnson 
of  Dover,  and  their  union  was  the  first 
celebrated  in  Dover  township.  She  died 
in  1869.  Her  son,  L.  H.  Johnson,  is  liv- 
ing at  the  homestead — a representative 
man  in  the  town.  The  next  son,  Benja- 
min, lived  in  Elyria  and  left  one  son  and 
four  daughters.  Another,  William,  lo- 
cated in  Elyria,  doing  much  for  its  up- 
building. His  son  W.  E.  Cahoon  is  at 
present  recorder  of  Lorain  county.  The 
youngest  son,  Franklin,  who  was  the  first 
male  child  born  in  Dover,  located  in 
Norwalk,  and  on  his  death  left  one  son. 

Joel  Butler  Cahoon,  the  fourth  child 
of  Joseph  and  Lydia  Cahoon,  was  born 
at  Salisbury,  New  York,  on  August  27, 
1793.  His  school  advantages  were  lim- 
ited, but  he  made  good  use  of  them. 
They  were  not  of  long  duration,  as  the 
lad  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  forsook  civilization  and 
turned  their  faces  toward  a region  where 
schools  and  academies  were  as  yet  un- 
thought of.  He  went  earnestly  to  work 
with  the  rest  in  the  long  labor  of  subdu- 
ing the  forest.  Early  in  1814  he  joined 
the  American  army,  and  under  the  brave 
Major  Croghan  went  to  Mackinaw  in 
an  expedition  against  the  British  at  that 
point.  He  served  faithfully  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  was  mustered  out 
in  Warren. 

For  some  time  thereafter  he  carried 
the  mail  between  Cleveland  and  Mau- 


mee city,  going  on  horseback,  and 
meeting  many  adventures  on  his  long 
and  lonely  rides — over  swamps,  rivers 
that  possessed  no  bridges,  and  roads 
that  were  but  bridle  paths  through  the 
forest.  In  1822  he  returned  to  his  birth- 
place at  Salisbury,  and  while  there  en- 
gaged for  some  time  in  salt  boiling  at 
Salt  Point,  near  Syracuse.  He  then 
entered  the  canal  service,  and  for  about 
a year  commanded  the  boat  Neptune , 
running  between  Salt  Point  and  Brock- 
port.  Meanwhile  his  brother  Daniel, 
who  had  been  clerking  for  Nathan  Perry, 
the  Cleveland  merchant,  decided  to  go 
into  business  for  himself,  but  before  do- 
ing so  wrote  to  his  brother  Joel,  asking 
him  to  go  into  partnership.  The  latter 
accepted,  and  in  1825  the  two  opened  a 
store  at  Boston,  in  Summit  county,  on 
the  line  of  the  Ohio  canal.  They  re- 
mained there  about  a year,  and  then 
entered  upon  the  real  labors  of  their 
lives,  and  commenced  the  career  in 
which  they  won  such  reputation  and  ac- 
complished so  much.  They  took  a 
construction  contract  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal,  and  in  company  with  a man 
named  McFarland,  built  the  first  lock 
in  Allegheny  county.  In  1828  and  1829 
they  built  a half  mile  on  the  Juniata 
canal,  and  for  a number  of  years  were 
engaged  in  similar  works.  When  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad  was  com- 
menced, they  contracted  for  the  building 
of  several  sections  thereof.  Their  part- 
ner in  this  labor  was  General  James  K. 
Moorhead,  who  afterwards  represented 
the  Pittsburgh  district  in  congress  for 
many  years.  Their  next  venture  was 
the  building  of  the  lateral  branch  of 
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this  road  from  Frederick,  Maryland,  to 
the  Monocacy,  an  excavation  upon  it 
being  still  known  as  “ Cahoon’s  deep 
cut.”  They  were  also  engaged  upon 
the  Winchester  & Shenandoah  railroad. 
In  1832  Mr.  Cahoon  built  a canal  lock 
at  Point  of  Rocks,  Maryland,  and  after 
that  was  engaged  in  various  construc- 
tion contracts  until  1836.  In  that  year 
he  took  a large  contract  on  the  Chesa- 
peake & Ohio  railroad,  but  through 
unfortunate  calculations  lost  the  ac- 
cumulations that  had  been  won  by  these 
years  of  hard  and  profitable  labors. 
But  he  still  had  his  industry  and  will, 
and  he  commenced  life  anew.  He  went 
to  Kentucky  and  thence  onward  to 
Indiana,  where,  in  1838,  he  became  a 
contractor  on  the  Salem  & Crawfords- 
ville  turnpike.  The  state  suspended 
payment,  and  although  he  eventually 
recovered  a part  of  what  was  due  him, 
the  action  seriously  crippled  him.  His 
last  engagement  upon  any  public  works 
was  in  1842,  at  North  Bend,  near  Cincin- 
nati. Here  a serious  blow  befell  him  in 
the  loss  of  his  brother  Daniel,  who  had 
so  long  been  his  business  associate  and 
personal  companion.  His  losses  finan- 
cially, followed  by  this  other  loss,  de- 
termined him  to  return  to  his  old  home 
on  the  Dover  farm.  He  was  now  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  well  entitled  to  quiet 
and  rest.  He  resumed  the  life  he  had 
laid  down  so  long  before  in  obedience 
to  his  country’s  call  for  aid.  The  grist- 
mill and  saw-mill  were  set  once  more  in 
motion.  He  had  purchased  the  home 
farm  some  time  before.  His  mother 
had  died  on  August  13,  1834,  his  father 
living  until  March  17,  1839,  when  he 


also  passed  away,  leaving  behind  him 
the  record  of  a busy  and  useful  life,  and 
a name  upon  which  no  stain  was  ever 
laid. 

Mr.  Cahoon  labored  on  his  farm  and 
in  his  mills  until  in  1865,  when  he  had 
a severe  'illness.  He  recovered  from 
that  and  in  January  1879  he  had  a stroke 
of  paralysis,  and  by  another  in  1880  he 
was  completely  prostrated.  Though 
never  able  to  walk  after  this  he  made 
no  complaint,  but  accepted  what  re- 
mained to  him  with  a serene  thought 
that  it  was  all  for  the  best.  Six  weeks 
before  the  final  summons  came  he  kept 
his  strength,  and  was  not  confined  to 
his  bed  until  the  final  fatal  day.  He 
talked  much  of  his  life  and  the  blessings 
it  had  given  him,  told  many  interesting 
tales  of  his  experience  in  the  backwoods 
and  afterward  out  in  the  busy  world  of 
men,  and  was  a source  of  comfort  and  a 
lesson  of  deep  manly  strength  to  those 
about  him.  He  said  that  life  still 
held  many  pleasant  things  for  him — that 
he  was  willing  to  remain  as  long  as  the 
Lord  should  choose,  and  ready  to  go  if 
it  should  be  His  will.  He  faced  the 
future  without  fear.  As  one  has  said  who 
sat  beside  him  much  in  those  days  of 
waiting : 

His  strictly  temperate  habits  lengthened  his  days. 
His  upright,  honorable,  Christian  character  won  for 
him  the  respect  of  all.  The  patience  with  which  he 
sat  for  many  months  and  saw  naught  but  beauty 
and  comfort  in  his  surroundings,  added  another  to 
his  numerous  virtues.  In  the  home  made  sacred  by 
its  associations  wtih  father,  mother,  brothers  and 
sisters,  all  of  whom  had  found  rest,  he  sat  serenely 
amid  the  gathering  shade  of  years  and  listened  to 
life’s  curfew  bell,  telling  with  eighty  and  nine  solemn 
strokes  that  the  hour  had  come  when  man  must  pre- 
pare to  lie  down  and  rest  till  the  morning.  With  a 
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heart  full  of  affection  for  his  household,  with  intellect 
bright  and  vision  undimmed,  he  looked  forth  upon 
the  blue  waters  before  him  for  the  last  time,  and 
trusting  in  the  Father  of  all,  passed  to  his  reward 
September  28,  1882. 

His  funeral  attested  the  love  and  re' 
spect  in  which  he  was  held.  Friends 
gathered  from  miles  away,  and  among 
them  were  some  who  had  commenced 
life  when  he  was  young,  and  with  him 
had  seen  all  this  west  conquered  and 
given  to  civilization.  The  services  were 
solemn  and  tender,  and  when  he  was 
laid  by  the  side  of  the  father  and  mother 
he  had  loved  so  well,  the  thought  of  the 
entire  community  was  that  a pure,  use- 
ful and  worthy  citizen  had  passed  out 
of  life’s  labors  and  into  rest. 

It  is  needless  to  say  much  of  Mr. 
Cahoon’s  character  or  personality,  as 
he  was  so  well  known  all  through  this 
community.  All  through  his  business 
life  he  lived  up  to  the  high  standard 
of  Christian  manhood  he  had  early  set 
for  himself.  He  was  industrious  and 
active  in  a marked  degree.  He  had  a 
large  fund  of  self-reliance  and  courage. 
The  meagre  educational  advantages  of 
his  early  life  were  made  up  in  the  know- 
ledge and  culture  he  gained  from  active 
intercourse  with  the  world,  and  there 
were  few  topics  on  which  he  was  not  in- 
formed. He  was  a pleasant  and  enter- 
taining talker.  He  was  a Whig  and 
afterwards-^a  Republican,  but  never  had 
an  aspiration  towards  public  life  or  poli- 
tics in  any  practical  form.  His  first 
vote  was  cast  for  Monroe  and  his  last 
for  Garfield.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Baptist  church,  and  a consistent  fol- 
lower of  his  belief  in  all  things.  He 
was  a thorough  business  man,  possessed 


good  judgment  and  great  ingenuity,  was 
pure  in  word  and  deed,  loved  his  family 
and  home  with  the  greatest  devotion, 
and  was  a true  man  in  every  relation  of 
life. 

Mr.  Cahoon’s  family  life  was  as  blessed 
and  happy  as  a loving  wife  and  dutiful 
children  could  make  it.  While  engaged 
in  his  operations  in  the  east  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Van 
Allen  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  his  junior 
by  a number  of  years,  and  they  were 
married  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  on 
July  14,  1831.  Mrs.  Cahoon  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Calhoun  Dickson,  who 
was  of  the  same  family  descent  as  the 
famous  John  C.  Calhoun.  Her  early 
life  had  been  spent  in  Washington,  and 
she  saw  much  that  has  long  since  passed 
into  history — the  inauguration  of  Mon- 
roe and  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the 
visit  of  La  Fayette,  and  many  of  the 
episodes  of  national  life  as  viewed  at 
the  capital.  She  has  seen  Jackson, 
Van  Buren,  Polk  and  Buchanan,  Web- 
ster and  Everett,  and  many  of  the  giants 
of  those  days.  She  was  a helper  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  to  Mr.  Cahoon, 
making  his  interests  her  own,  facing 
bravely  each  trying  situation,  accepting 
reverses  cheerfully,  and  matching  his 
courage  with  her  own.  She  is  still  liv- 
ing with  mind  and  memory  as  bright  as 
ever,  cherished  by  her  children,  and 
resting  contentedly  in  the  shadow  of  a 
useful  life,  as  the  sun  sinks  slowly  into 
the  west.  A happy  and  remembered 
day  was  that,  on  July  14,  1881,  when  a 
company  of  friends  gathered  at  the 
farm  home  in  Dover  to  aid  the  venera- 
ble couple  in  the  celebration  of  their 
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golden  wedding.  Guests  were  present 
from  many  northern  Ohio  towns,  and 
places  much  more  distant.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cahoon  sat  in  the  east  parlor,  a 
marriage  bell  of  golden  rod  to  the  right 
of  them,  and  to  the  left  an  array  of  the 
same  expressive  emblem,  divided  into 
eleven  branches,  nine  of  which  repre- 
sented the  children  living,  and  two  the 
children  dead.  “ Mrs.  Cahoon  seemed 
in  her  usual  strength,”  to  borrow  from  a 
newspaper  account  of  the  occasion, 
“ while  her  partner  was  less  strong,  and 
the  fatigue  of  the  day  told  upon  him. 

. . One  by  one  the  guests  departde 

as  the  shades  of  night  began  to  fall. 
Each  felt  that  the  day  had  been  delight- 
fully spent,  and  that  he  had  met  an 
honest,  industrious  and  brave-hearted 
pair,  who  had  done  their  work  of  life 
well,  and  had  earned  the  rest,  the  plenty 
and  the  honor  old  age  had  crowned 
them  with,  and  among  the  blessings  not 
to  be  counted  last  or  least,  were  the 
dutiful  sons  and  worthy  daughters  whose 
happiest  mission  and  dearest  task  is  to 
do  honor  to  the  twain  who  worked  for 
them  and  guarded  them  in  those  days 
when  all  their  help  must  come  from 
hands  other  than  their  own.” 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  in 
one  strong  illustrative  feature  were  no 
mention  made  of  the  reunions  which 
Mr.  Cahoon  inaugurated,  and  which 
were  annually  held  at  his  home.  The 
first  was  on  October  io,  i860,  in  honor 
of  the  semi-centennial  of  the  settlement 
of  Dover.  Kindred,  friends  and  neigh- 
bors were  gathered  in,  and  the  day  was 
passed  in  “ feasting,  song  and  story.” 
Each  year  thereafter  saw  a like  gather- 


ing. The  old  days  were  lived  over. 
The  pioneers  were  invited  in,  and  many 
were  the  stories  told  in  the  hospitable 
farm  house  that  was  erected  in  1818  and 
in  a remodeled  form  now  stands  as  a relic 
of  the  past,  or  in  the  groves  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake.  In  1885  three-quarters  of 
the  century  were  celebrated  in  the  same 
way,  but  the  venerable  figure  that  had 
so  long  been  a centre-piece  of  the 
picture  was  not  there.  The  last  of  a 
large  family  to  be  called — he  also  had 
passed  away.  But  he  had  marked  his 
love  for  the  old  home — long  known  as 
“ Rose  Hill  ” — by  leaving  it  in  such  form 
that  it  should  not  pass  from  the  family 
possessions.  It  is  cared  for  by  the 
brothers  Leverett  and  Marshall,  and  is 
always  “home”  to  the  mother  and 
children  when  they  can  turn  their  faces 
toward  its  quiet  and  rest. 

Eleven  children  were  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cahoon,  of  whom  nine  are  yet 
living — Thomas  H.,  the  Cleveland  lum- 
berman and  ex-member  of  the  city 
council;  I.  Joseph,  a prominent  engineer 
and  machinist  of  Memphis,  Tennessee  ; 
D.  Kenyon,  Leverett  J.  and  J.  Marshall, 
residents  of  Cuyahoga  county ; and 
Lydia  E.,  Laura  E.,  Martha  W.  and  Ida 
M.,  all  of  whom  are  engaged  in  teaching 
in  the  Cleveland  public  schools.  The 
worthy  qualities  and  high-minded  use- 
fulness of  the  parents  are  conspicuous  in 
the  lives  of  their  daughters  and  their 
sons. 

In  concluding  this  record  of  the  life 
of  Mr.  Cahoon,  I cannot  refrain  from 
the  following  quotation  of  some  points 
furnished  by  one  who  knew  him  well  for 
a number  of  years  : 
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I have  often  heard  Mr.  Cahoon  speak  of  his  early 
life,  and  of  some  of  the  experiences  through  which  he 
passed.  He  told  me  once  of  a trip  he  made  in  1835. 
On  May  3,  of  that  year,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  two  small  sons,  who  then  composed  his  family, 
he  started  by  stage  from  Frederick,  Maryland,  to 
visit  Ohio.  They  arrived  in  Cleveland  of  an  even- 
ing, spent  the  night  at  the  Franklin  house,  of  which 
Philo  Scovill  was  proprietor,  and  in  the  morning 
hired  the  only  hack  in  Cleveland  to  take  them  to 
Dover.  Before  making  the  return,  Mr.  Cahoon 
bought  a span  of  fine  horses  which  he  wished  to 
take  with  him,  and  a Jersey  wagon,  with  which  they 
returned  to  Maryland,  reaching  there  early  in  June. 
They  arranged  an  umbrella  upon  the  back  seat,  and 
improvised  a bed  in  the  back  of  the  wagon,  where 
the  children  slept  when  tired.  This  was  one  of  the 
methods  of  travel  in  those  early  days. 

Mr.  Cahoon’s  father  and  himself  quarried  the  mill- 
stones for  their  grist-mill  from  the  little  brook  on 
the  farm,  and  when  the  mill  was  torn  down  they 
were  taken  to  the  lawn  and  used  as  stepping-stones 


at  the  carriage  drive,  where  they  yet  remain.  While 
still  a youth  Mr.  Cahoon  pulled  up  a young 
locust  for  a riding  whip,  and  on  returning  home 
planted  it.  When  he  grew  old,  and  as  he  was  wait, 
ing  for  the  last  summons,  he  would  sit  for  many 
hours,  day  after  day,  under  the  shadow  of  the  tree 
that  was  young  when  he  was  young,  and  had  grown 
old  with  him.  He  loved  it  with  a deep  affection. 
He  was  patient  and  thoughtful  of  all,  and  even  during 
the  closing  days,  in  which  he  was  often  in  intense 
pain,  he  never  complained.  About  a week  before 
his  death  his  faithful  wife  was  sitting  by  him,  and  he 
seemed  drowsy.  She  said,  in  the  hope  of  rousing 
him,  ‘ * Why,  Mr.  Cahoon,  how  sleepy  you  are.” 
“Yes,”  he  answered  quietly,  "I  think  1 will  take 
a long  sleep  and  wake  to  an  eternal  day.”  Those 
days  he  had  passed  in  his  little  room  overlooking  the 
lake,  gazing  upon  its  blue  waters,  the  waving  branches 
of  the  elm  on  the  hillside,  and  the  little  brook  flow- 
ing peacefully  between  the  high  cliffs  on  either  side, 
had  helped  to  make  it  easier  for  him  to  enter  into 
rest. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


We  meet,  on  every  hand,  in  the  current  his- 
tories of  the  west,  the  names  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  individuals  in  our  annals 
wrongly  spelled.  The  brave  colonel  who,  with 
a few  men,  in  July,  1778,  captured  from  the 
English  the  Illinois  towns,  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  George  Rogers  Clarke,  instead  of  Clark, 
as  he  should  be.  Another  officer,  but  one  who 
figured  largely  in  the  west  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, is  Josiah  Harmar,  not  Harmer.  Colonel 
David  Brodhead,  who,  in  1779  and  for  two 
years  following,  was  in  command  of  Fort  Pitt, 
Pittsburgh,  suffers  in  having  too  many  a’s  in 
his  name,  thus : Broadhead.  Another,  a brig- 
adier-general, who  succeeded  Brodhead  and 
Colonel  John  Gibson  in  1781,  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  William  Irving,  instead  of  Irvine. 
The  list  might  be  extended  almost  indefinitely. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Exposition  society  di- 
rectors of  western  Pennsylvania,  in  Pittsburgh, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  January  of  this  year  (1886) 
an  interesting  matter  was  brought  up.  In 
1787  congress  passed  the  famous  “Ordinance 
for  the  Government  of  the  Territory  of  the 
United  States  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,” 
which  territory  embraced  all  the  land  north 
and  west  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  five  great  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  also  the 
eastern  half  of  Minnesota.  General  Arthur 
St.  Clair  was  then  president  of  congress,  and 
was  soon  after  appointed  governor  of  the  terri- 
tory ; thus  provided  for,  he  became  one  of  the 
great  leaders  in  public  matters  in  the  west. 
St.  Clair  is  buried  at  Greensburg,  the  county 
seat  of  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania. 
To  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  organization 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  commemorate 
St.  Clair’s  noble  work,  were  the  features  pro- 
posed for  the  opening  of  the  exposition  next 


year.  The  subject,  however,  was  left  in  a pre- 
liminary state  ; but,  from  the  talk  of  those  pres- 
ent, it  will  probably  soon  take  definite  shape. 

Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton  of  Philadelphia, 
well-known  for  his  archaelogical  and  ethnolog- 
ical researches,  has  been  announced  as  laureate 
of  the  Societe  Americaine  de  France  for  1885, 
and  awarded  the  medal  of  the  society  for  his 
works  on  the  aboriginal  languages  of  America. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  January  of  this  year,  was 
published  the  first  number  of  The  English 
Historical  Review,  edited  by  Mandell  Cleigh- 
ton  and  a number  of  assistants.  It  has  four 
principal  divisions : (i)  contributions ; (2) 

notes  and  documents ; (3)  review  of  books ; (4) 
notes  of  the  contents  of  foreign  historical  per- 
iodicals; and  (5)  bibliography  of  historical 
works.  In  the  initial  number  there  are  two 
articles  of  especial  interest  to  Americans : 
Letters  of  Increase  Mather  and  Randolph,  by 
C.  E.  Doble ; and  the  Campaign  of  General 
Braddock,  by  J.  C.  Wilson.  The  intention  of 
the  promoters  of  this  periodical  is  “to  estab- 
lish for  the  first  time  a review  in  the  English 
tongue,  dealing  with  strict  historical  research, 
open  to  students  in  all  fields  of  history,  and  at 
the  same  time  addressing  itself  also  to  those 
who,  while  not  professed  historical  scholars, 
interest  themselves  in  historical  inquiry.” 

Among  the  few  historians  of  Canada  of 
marked  ability  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  so  far  as  it  ap- 
pertains to  the  west,  Benjamin  Suite  of  Ot- 
tawa stands  conspicuous.  The  first  efforts  of 
M.  Suite  in  the  field  of  literature  were  verses 
published  in  1859*60,  under  various  noms  de 
plume . Soon  after,  in  1861,  he  signed  his 
own  name,  and  at  once  attracted  the  attention 
of  those  whose  taste  made  them  attentive  to  the 
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revelation  of  coming  men.  The  Honorable  P. 
J.  O.  Chauveau  secured  his  productions  for  Le 
Journal  P Instruction  Ptiblique , where  he  gave 
many  good  songs  and  patriotic  verses.  In  1864 
was  founded  in  Montreal,  La  Revue  Canadienne , 
and  M.  Suite  immediately  became  one  of  the 
most  regular  collaborators  of  that  publication  ; 
and  he  is  now  the  only  one  of  the  old  writers 
on  the  list.  There  he  printed  in  1868  his  first 
article  on  the  question  of  the  destruction  of 
our  forests,  a subject  which  at  once  made  him 
known  as  a deep  observer  of  the  resources  of 
Canada,  and  a strong  prose  writer.  In  1870 
appeared  Les  Laurentiennes , a very  elegant  vol- 
ume, containing  all  the  national  and  patriotic 
verses  of  M.  Suite.  In  the  same  year  was  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  the  ‘ History  of  Three 
Rivers,’  his  native  city.  The  luxurious  style 
of  publication  adopted  by  the  author  fright- 
ened the  public,  and  the  subscription  was 
meagre,  but  M.  Suite  only  answered  : “ Wait, 

and  you  will  pay  five  times  the  same  amount 
of  money  for  the  same  work  in  a few  years.” 
We  are  told  he  is  sure  of  that  result  now.  In 
1873  was  distributed  in  Europe  a pamphlet, 
entitled  Le  Canada  en  Europe , a very  sharp 
criticism  by  M.  Suite,  of  the  nonsense  pub- 
lished in  Europe  about  Canada.  Several  pam- 
phlets appeared  afterwards  from  his  pen,  such 
as  the  * History  of  the  French-Canadians  in 
Ottawa,’  and  ‘Notes  on  Early  Travels  in  the 
Northwest  Territories.’  In  1876  he  published 
*Les  Chants  NouveauxJ  a continuation  of  i Les 
Laurentiennes .’  A good  volume  is  the  one  pub- 
lished in  1876  under  the  title  of  J‘  Melanges 
d' Histoire  et  de  Litterature .’  The  article  in 
this  work  on  Jean  Nicolet,  the  discoverer  of 
the  northwest,  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention 
of  American  readers,  in  a particular  manner, 
to  M.  Suite’s  historical  efforts.  Another  book, 
called  ‘ Chronique  TrifluvienneJ  was  printed 
in  1879,  telling  about  the  events  which  took 
place  in  Three  Rivers  between  the  years  1640 
and  1665.  We  have  heard  this  work  highly 
praised.  In  1881  he  published  a large  album 
of  unknown  plans  and  sketches  relating  to  the 
seventeenth  century  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
first  volume  of  ‘ Histoire  des  Canadiens- Fran- 


cois ’ was  published  in  1882,  and  the  eighth 
and  last  one  in  the  spring  of  1885.  It  covers 
the  whole  history  of  Canada,  but  deals  princi- 
pally with  the  settlers,  and  very  little  with 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  history  of  that 
country.  Other  works  of  M.  Suite,  such  as 
large  indexes  to  series  of  historical  documents, 
have  been  put  in  circulations.  We  hear  he  is 
now  preparing  three  volumes  of  his  articles 
which  have  appeared  since  i860  in  various  re- 
views, both  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
France. 


The  Rev.  Father  Chrysostom,  of  the  Odanah 
mission,  Ashland,  Wisconsin,  is  understood  to 
be  preparing  a history  of  the  early  Indian 
missions  of  that  state.  This,  undoubtedly, 
will  be  a valuable  work,  as  the  Rev.  Father 
has  access,  it  is  said,  to  various  manuscripts 
and  documents  at  the  Vatican. 


The  first  important  topographical  descrip- 
tion of  a considerable  part  of  the  northwest  is 
that  given  by  Lewis  Evans,  entitled  ‘ An  Anal- 
ysis of  a General  Map  of  the  Middle  British 
Colonies,’  to  which  is  appended  a map  of  the 
date  of  1755.  This  ‘ Analysis  ’ of  Evans  was 
enlarged  by  T.  Pownall  in  1776,  in  a ‘Topo- 
graphical Description  ’ accompanying  his  map 
of  that  year,  or  rather  Evans’  map,  “with 
some  improvements  by  I.  Gibson.”  Follow- 
ing Pownall  is  Thomas  Hutchins’  ‘ Topograph- 
ical Description  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,* 
etc.,  of  1778,  with  a large  and  much  improved 
map  of  that  date.  Ten  years  later  Manasseh 
Cutler  wrote  and  had  printed  ‘ An  Explana- 
tion of  the  Map  which  Delineates  the  Part 
of  the  Federal  Lands  Comprehended  Between 
Pennsylvania  West  Line,  the  Rivers  Ohio  and 
Sioto,  and  Lake  Erie,  Confirmed  to  the  United 
States  by  Sundry  Tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
Treaties  0/  1784  and  1786,  and  now  ready  for 
Settlement.’  But  the  map  we  have  never  seen. 
The  ‘ Explanation  ’ may  be  said,  in  a sense, 
to  be  the  first  history  of  the  northwest.  “ It 
is  found,”  says  Cutler,  “by  late  experiments, 
that  sails  are  used  to  great  advantage  against 
the  current  of  the  Ohio  ; and  it  is  worthy  of 
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observation,  that,  in  all  probability,  steam- 
boats will  be  found  to  do  infinite  service  in  all 
our  extensive  river  navigation.”  This  was 
written  before  there  was  a single  permanent 
white  settlement  in  the  present  state  of  Ohio, 
and  twenty  years  previous  to  the  date  of  Ful- 
ton’s building  and  launching  his  first  successful 
steamboat. 

One  of  the  most  industrious  historians  of 
the  United  States  was  Franklin  B.  Hough,  M. 
D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  who  died  on 
the  seventh  of  June  last.  We  give  a list  of  a 
few  of  his  works  : ‘ History  of  St.  Lawrence 

and  Franklin  Counties,  N.  Y.,’  1853;  ‘ His- 
tory of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,’  1854;  ‘Re- 
sults of  a Series  of  Meteorological  Observations 
Made  at  New  York  Academies,’  1855  ; ‘ Census 
of  New  York,’  1855,  taken  under  his  direction  ; 

‘ History  of  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,’  i860  ; 

‘ Munsell’s  Guide  to  the  Hudson  River,’  1859  ; 

‘ On  Military  and  Camp  Hospitals,  from  the 
French  of  Bauden,’  1862;  ‘Northern  Invasion 
of  October,  1780,’  1866.  Not  less  than  eighty- 
three  volumes,  all  his  own  work,  have  been 
printed. 

“ It  has  long  been  known,”  says  Dr.  D.  G. 
Brinton,  in  the  January  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Antiquarian,  “ to  Americans,  that  the 
richest  collection  in  the  world  in  their  branch 
is  that  at  the  Vatican  librai-y.  Quantities  of 
unique  American  MSS.  are  here  stored,  and 
many  objects  of  aboriginal  art.  But  it  has 
been  wholly  inaccessible,  and  not  even  a writ- 
ten catalogue  of  its  treasuries  existed.  Now, 
however,  under  the  enlightened  patronage  of 
Leo  XIII.,  the  eminent  scholar,  De  Rossi,  has 
in  press  a complete  catalogue  of  all  books, 
MSS.,  and  curiosities  in  the  collection.  The 
programme  of  the  work  has  already  been 
printed  in  Rome,  and  we  may  look  forward  to 
the  addition  of  much  most  valuable  material 
for  the  study  of  the  languages,  early  history, 
and  archseology  of  America.” 

Of  the  several  schemes  made  by  private  in- 
dividuals and  companies  before  the  Revolu- 
tion to  obtain,  from  the  Indians  “upon  the 


western  waters,”  large  tracts  of  land  for  a nom- 
inal sum,  the  most  prominent  were  those 
organized  or  largely  participated  in  by  Vir. 
ginians;  and  some  of  these  plans  were  en- 
tered into  even  down  to  1779,  when  the  state 
of  Virginia  blasted  all  the  hopes  of  these  spec- 
ulators by  passing  the  following  law,  which 
applied  to  all  the  lands  within  her  extensive 
limits  as  claimed — westward  to  the  Mississippi 
and  northward  to  the  upper  lakes : 

“1.  To  remove  and  prevent  all  doubts  con- 
cerning purchases  of  land  from  the  Indian 
nations : Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  as- 

sembly, that  this  commonwealth  hath  the 
exclusive  right  of  preemption  from  the  In- 
dians of  all  lands  within  the  limits  of  its  own 
chartered  territory,  as  described  by  the  act  and 
constitution  of  government  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six ; that 
no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  have,  or  ever 
had,  a right  to  purchase  any  lands  within  the 
same  from  any  Indian  nation,  except  only  per- 
sons duly  authorized  to  make  such  purchases  on 
the  public  account,  formerly  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  colony,  and  lately  of  the  common- 
wealth ; and  that  such  exclusive  right  of  pre- 
emption will,  and  ought  to  be,  maintained  by 
this  commonwealth  to  the  utmost  of  its  power. 

“ And  be  it  further  declared  and  enacted , that 
every  purchase  of  lands  heretofore  made  by, 
or  on  behalf  of,  the  crown  of  England,  or 
of  Great  Britain,  from  any  Indian  nation  or 
nations  within  the  before  mentioned  limits, 
doth  and  ought  to  enure  forever  to  and  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  this  commonwealth,  and  to 
and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever ; 
and  that  all  sales  and  deeds  which  have  been 
or  shall  be  made  by  any  Indian  or  Indians,  or 
by  any  Indian  nation  or  nations,  for  lands 
within  the  said  limits,  to  or  for  the  separate 
use  of  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  shall 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  utterly 
void  and  of  no  effect.” 

The  asserted  discovery  of  America  by  the 
Northmen,  it  is  claimed  by  Arthur  James 
Weise,  in  his  recent  work,  entitled  ‘The  Dis- 
coveries of  America  to  the  Year  1525,’  rests 
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more  upon  conjecture  than  evidence.  “It 
appears,”  he  says,  “that  Columbus  was  not 
the  discoverer  of  the  continent,  for  it  was  seen 
in  1497,  not  only  by  Giovanni  Caboto,  but  by 
the  commander  of  the  Spanish  fleet  with  whom 
Amerigo  Vespucci  first  sailed  to  the  new 
world.”  “The  land  of  Francesca,”  continues 
Weise,  “discovered  by  Verrazzani  in  1524, 
was  early  possessed  by  the  French,  who  built 
a fort  near  the  Indian  village  where  now  is 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  called  the  surround- 
ing country  La  Terre  d’Anormee  Berge ; a 
geographical  designation  more  significantly  ex- 
pressed in  the  phraseology,  The  Land  of  the 
Palisades.” 


The  first  book  written  in  the  west  by  an 
American,  concerning  any  portion  of  this 
region,  was  by  John  Filson,  and  was  printed  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  by  James  Adams,  in 
1784.  It  was  entitled,  ‘The  Discovery,  Settle- 
ment and  Present  State  of  Kentucke ; and  an 
Essay  Towards  the  Topography  and  Natural 
History  of  that  Important  Country ; to  which 
is  added  an  appendix,  containing 
‘ I.  The  Adventures  of  Col.  Daniel  Boon,  one 
oi  the  first  settlers,  comprehending  every 
important  occurrence  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  that  province. 

‘ II.  The  Minutes  of  the  Piankashaw  Council 
held  at  Post  St.  Vincennes,  April  15,  1784. 

‘ III.  An  Account  of  the  Indian  Nations  in- 
habiting within  the  Limits  of  the  Thirteen 
United  States,  their  manners  and  customs, 
and  reflections  on  their  origin. 

‘ IV.  The  Stages  and  Distances  between  Phil- 
adelphia and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio ; from 
Pittsburg  to  Pensacola,  and  several  other 
places. 

‘ The  whole  illustrated  by  a new  and  accurate 
map  of  Kentucke  and  the  country  ad- 
joining, drawn  from  actual  surveys.’ 

So  close  is  the  alliance  at  this  time  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  so  sure  to 
become  intimately  blended  are  their  commer- 
cial interests  in  the  not  distant  future,  that  a 
greater  desire  than  ever  is  awakened  to  know 


all  about  the  past  of  our  sister  republic.  In 
1821  she  became  independent,  and  in  1824  the 
federal  republican  system  was  adopted.  Re- 
sembling that  of  the  American  confederacy, 
it  differed  mostly  in  the  greater  magnitude  of 
the  powers  conferred  on  the  central  or  federal 
government ; Old  California,  or  the  Peninsula, 
and  New,  or  Upper,  or  Continental  California, 
became  territory  dependent  alone  on  the  cen- 
tral government.  This  system  continued  until 
1836,  when  it  was  abolished  and  a new  politi- 
cal organization  arose.  By  this  the  states 
forming  the  Mexican  confederacy  were  con- 
verted into  departments,  each  having  a de- 
partmental junta,  which  could  only  propose 
laws  to  the  general  congress  and  make  internal 
regulations  of  police,  the  governor  of  which 
department  was  selected  by  the  chief  of  the 
republic  from  a certain  number  of  persons  de- 
signated by  the  departmental  junta.  This 
system  continued  with  modifications  from  time 
to  time  until  1847,  when  the  federal  constitu- 
tion of  1824  was  restored.  Under  the  central 
system  established,  as  stated,  in  1836,  Upper 
and  Lower  California  constituted  one  depart- 
ment, the  governor  being  appointed  by  the 
central  government.  Such  was  its  condition 
until  the  acquisition  of  the  former — that  is, 
Upper  California — by  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty  of  Hidalgo  Guadalupe  of  May  30,  1848. 


From  the  Address  by  M.  F.  Force,  President 
of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Ohio,  on  the  opening  of  their  new  rooms  on 
the  fifteenth  of  October,  1885,  we  learn  that 
the  society  was  chartered  by  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture on  the  seventh  of  February,  1831.  It 
was  organized  in  Columbus  on  the  thirty-first 
of  December  following.  At  a meeting  held  in 
December,  1848,  it  adjourned  to  meet  in  Cin- 
cinnati, in  February,  1849,  and  that  city  has 
since  been  its  home.  The  Cincinnati  Histori- 
cal society  was  organized  in  August,  1844. 
When  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Ohio  moved  to  Cincinnati,  the  society  of 
that  city  was  merged  in  it,  and  the  latter  went 
out  of  existence. 
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It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  those 
who  live  upon  the  Sandusky  river,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Sandusky  to  Sandusky  bay, 
that  they  dwell  upon  what  was,  at  an  early 
day,  a noted  war-path  of  the  Indians.  “A 
hundred  leagues  from  Niagara,”  says  Vaud- 
reuil  to  the  French  Council  of  Marine  in  1718, 
“on  the  south  side  [of  Lake  Erie]  is  a river 
called  Sandosquet  [Sandusky]  which  the  In- 
dians of  Detroit  and  Lake  Huron  take  when 
going  to  war  with  the  Flatheads  and  other  na- 
tions to  Carolina,  such  as  the  Cheriquis 
[Cherokees],  the  Indians  residing  on  the  River 
Casquinampo  [Tennessee],  and  the  Clia8anons 
[Shawanese].  They  ascend  the  Sandusquet 
[Sandusky]  river  two  or  three  days  [to  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Sandusky],  after  which 
they  make  [some  distance  up  that  creek]  a 
small  portage,  a fine  road  of  about  a quarter  of 
a league  [in  what  is  now  Marion  county,  Ohio]. 
Some  make  canoes  of  elm  bark  and  float  down 
a small  river  [the  Scioto]  that  empties  into  the 
Ohio,  which  means  Beautiful  river.” 

In  a ‘ Geographical  and  Historical  Account 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,’  written  by  Thaddeus 
Mason  Harris,  A.  M.,  and  printed  in  1805,  is 
this  apostrophe  to  the  state  : 

“Here,  where  but  late  a dreary  forest  spread, 
Putnam  a little  band  of  settlers  led  ; 

And  now  beholds,  with  patriot  joy  elate, 

The  infant  settlement  become  a state ; 

Sees  fruitful  orchards  and  rich  fields  of  grain, 
And  towns  and  cities  rising  on  the  plain  ; 

While  fair  Ohio  bears,  with  conscious  pride, 
New-laden  vessels  to  the  ocean’s  tide.” 


came  to  Marietta,  employed  by  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany as  a preacher.  A church  was  organized 
in  1797,  and  gave  him  a call  to  settle,  which  he 
accepted ; but,  not  being  able  to  obtain  ordina- 
tion for  him  through  the  want  of  regular  clergy- 
men on  the  western  side  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  the  church  and  society — Congrega- 
tional— appointed  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler, 
of  Hamilton,  Massachusetts,  to  unite  with  Mr. 
Story  in  convening  a council  there,  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  was  accordingly  done,  and  he  was 
ordained  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1798 — Dr. 
Cutler  preaching  the  ordination  sermon.  Mr. 
Story  was  the  first  person  who  was  ordained  a 
Protestant  minister  for  the  purpose  of  laboring 
ministerially  in  the  Western  Territory. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  State  of  Illinois  is  a 
county  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river  called 
“Massac,”  from  a French  fortification  once 
existing  within  its  present  boundaries;  but  the 
history  of  this  fort  is  involved  in  so  much  ob- 
scurity that  even  its  name  is  a matter  of  doubt, 
some  claiming  that  it  should  be  written  “ Mas- 
sac,” others  “Massiac,”  and  still  others  “Mas- 
sacre.” Then  we  have  “Marsiac,”  while  a 
writer  of  1764  speaks  of  it  as  “ Fort  Massiac,  or 
Assumption.”  “ Fort  Massac,”  says  E.  B.  Wash- 
burne,  in  ‘The  Edwards  Papers’  (p.  55,  note), 
“was  situated  on  the  Ohio  river, about  forty  miles 
from  its  mouth.  . . A fort  was  erected  at 

this  point  in  1711.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Indians,  and  nearly  all  the  French  soldiers 
were  massacred.  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt, 
and  in  memory  of  that  disastrous  event  was 
named  ‘Fort  Massacre,’  from  that  came  ‘Fort 
Massac,’  and  from  thence  the  name  of  Massac 
county.” 


In  March,  1789,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Story 
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Following  the  cessions  of  the  claim- 
ing states  was  the  passage  by  congress 
of  the  famous  ordinance  of  1787,  “ for 
the  government  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  northwest  of  the  River 
Ohio,”  when  that  territory  “ for  the 
purposes  of  temporary  government,” 
was  made  one  district,  usually  known, 
at  the  time,  as  the  Western  Territory,  but 
subsequently  designated  as  the  North- 
west Territory.  The  actual  establish- 
ment of  a government  the  next  year, 
with  Arthur  St.  Clair  as  governor  over 
the  whole  region,  was  followed  by  the 
erection  of  certain  counties  at  different 
periods — Wayne  county  being  consti- 
tuted by  name  and  boundary  on  the 
fifteenth  of  August,  1796.  This  county 
was  thus  named  in  honor  of  General 
Anthony  Wayne,  whose  victory  over  the 
Indians  at  the  battle  of  the  Fallen  Tim- 
bers, on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee  river, 


in  the  present  state  of  Ohio,  two  years 
previous,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Wayne  county  comprised  the  whole 
of  what  is  now  northern  Ohio,  west  of 
Cleveland  ; all  of  what  constitutes  the 
present  state  of  Indiana,  north  of  a line 
drawn  from  Fort  Wayne  “ westnortherly 
to  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan,” the  entire  area  of  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Michigan,  except  its  extreme 
northwest  corner  on  Lake  Superior ; a 
small  corner  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
present  state  of  Illinois,  including  Chi- 
cago, and  so  much  of  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  as  is  watered  by  the 
streams  which  flow  into  Lake  Michigan 
— which,  of  course,  included  an  exten- 
sive portion,  taking  in  many  of  its  east- 
ern and  interior  counties  as  now 
constituted.  The  county-seat  of  Wayne 
county  was  Detroit.  A year  and  twelve 
days,  then,  after  the  United  States  ac- 
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quired  the  Indian  title  to  six  miles  square 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river,  the 
same  became  a part  of  Wayne  county, 
Northwest  Territory,  and  so  continued 
until  the  year  1800. 

By  the  act  of  congress  of  the  seventh 
of  May,  of  the  year  last  mentioned,  “to 
divide  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  into  two  separate 
governments,”  Indiana  Territory  was 
created — after  the  fourth  day  of  July  fol- 
lowing. The  Chicago  country  was  then 
included  in  this  last  named  territory,  of 
which  “Saint  Vincennes,  on  the  Wa- 
bash river”  was  made  the  capital.  By 
a proclamation  of  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, governor,  issued  on  the  fourteenth 
of  January,  1803,  a county  was  formed, 
the  western  boundary  of  which  was  a 
“north  and  south  line  passing  through 
the  most  westerly  extreme”  of  Lake 
Michigan,  from  a point  where  it  inter- 
sected “ an  east  and  west  line  passing 
through  the  southern  extreme  of  that 
lake,  and  extending  thence  north  to  the 
territorial  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
By  this  proclamation,  the  present  site 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  became  again  a 
part  of  a county  named  Wayne,  now, 
however,  in  Indiana  Territory. 

Sometime  in  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  there  lived  on  the  western  point 
of  the  Island  de  Sable,  at  the  left  of  the 
mouth  of  the  “ Riviere  de  Monte  Christo 
S.  Yago,”*  as  you  enter  that  stream,  on 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  a mulatto 
named  Jean  Baptiste,  who  subsequently 

*For  the  early  names  borne  by  the  island  and 
river,  see  the  map  accompanying  * An  Historical 
Account  of  the  Black  Empire  of  Hayti,'  London  : 
1805. 


emigrated  to  the  Illinois  and  finally  took 
up  his  residence  among  the  Peorias.  He 
was  known  from  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence in  St.  Domingo,  as  Jean  Baptiste 
Pointe  de  Sable,  f Eventually,  he  went 
to  reside  at  Chicago  among  the  Potta- 
watomies.  “He  did  his  best  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  into  the  affections  of  the 
Indians,  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
chief,  and  then  sending  back  for  more 
of  his  countrymen  to  plant  a colony 
there.”  He  had  his  cabin  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  near  its  mouth,  where 
it  then  turned  towards  the  south  “ and 
at  the  head  of  the  point  of  sand  which 
extended  thence  between  the  river  and 
the  lake.”  Here  he  lived  until  1796.  J 
It  is  recorded  by  Major  de  Peyster, 
then  in  command  at  Fort  Michilimack- 
inac,  that  De  Sable  was  a handsome 
negro,  well  educated,  and  settled  in 
Chicago,  but  much  in  the  French  in- 
terest. Augustin  Grignon,  of  Butte  des 
Morts,  Winnebago  county,  Wisconsin, 
in  1857,  said  of  him  that,  at  a very  early 
period  he  was  living  at  Chicago.  “My 
brother,  Parrish  Grignon,”  continues 
the  relator,  “visited  Chicago  about  1794. 
He  told  me  upon  his  return  that  Baptiste 
Point  de  Saible  was  a large  man;  that 
he  had  a commission  for  some  office, 
but  for  what  particular  object,  or  from 
what  government,  I can  not  now  recol- 

+ Erroneously  given,  in  some  of  the  current  his- 
tories of  the  west,  as  Point  de  Saible  or  Point  au 
Sable. 

4 “ The  first  white  man  who  settled  here  was  a 
negro,”  the  Indians  of  Chicago  said  with  great 
simplicity.  “He  was  a mulatto  from  St.  Domingo, 
named  Jean  Baptiste  Point  au  Sable” — Benjamin  J. 
Lossingin  ' Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  War  of  1812,* 
p.  302. 
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lect.  He  was  a trader,  pretty  wealthy 
and  drank  freely.  * 

In  1796,  De  Sable  sold  his  cabin  to  a 
French  trader  named  Le  Mai,  and 
returned  to  Peoria,  where  he  died.  As 
he  moved  to  Chicago,  intending  to 
make  the  place  his  future  residence  and 
erected  a dwelling  there,  he  must  be 
considered  the  first  settler,  on  what  is 
now  the  site  of  the  city,  known  to  his- 
tory, but  the  date  of  his  settling  there  is 
unknown. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fur 
trade,  so  far  as  the  Chicago  country  and 
regions  adjacent  were  concerned,  was 
first  carried  on  by  private  individuals, 
yet  the  French  government  soon  after 
1671,  by  their  agents,  controlled  it  in  all 
the  west.  When,  however,  the  military 
possession  of  the  northwestern  domain 
passed  from  France,  in  1760,  to  Great 
Britain,  the  policy  was  changed  and 
companies  were  chartered  to  carry  on 
the  trade,  exclusive  privileges  being 
granted  them  for  that  purpose,  but  none 
operated  around  the  head  of  Lake 
Michigan.  During  the  winter  of  1783- 
84  there  was  a partnership  formed  by  a 
number  of  traders,  called  the  Northwest 
Fur  company,  which  was  increased  in 
1787,  and  reorganized  two  years  after. 
From  that  time  the  fur  trade  of  the  far 
northwest  was  systematized,  yet  very 
little  trade,  if  any,  from  the  St.  Joseph, 
the  Kankakee,  the  Illinois  or  the  Chi- 
cago river  passed  into  the  hands  of  that 
organization.  Upon  these  rivers,  mer- 
chants at  Michilimackinac  and  Detroit 

*See,  ‘ Grignon’s  Recollections,’  in  ‘Collections 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,’  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  392,  by  Lyman  C.  Draper. 


had  their  correspondents  who  not  only 
shipped  them  furs  but  Indian  corn  as 
well,  taking  in  pay  Indian  goods  of  all 
kinds.  But  the  English  finally  had  to 
yield  up  this  trade  to  the  Americans, 
though  not  till  some  time  after  the  latter 
took  possession  of  the  military  posts  of 
the  northwest. 

“ Chicago  existed  only  in  name  for 
many  years,”  says  an  Illinois  writer, f 
“and  enjoyed  a kind  of  monotonous 
life  with  the  Indians  and  Indian  traders 
during  the  time  down  to  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  Americans;  but 
at  no  time  a French  village  or  much 
cultivation  existed  at  this  place  before 
the  above  period.  It  was  the  centre  of 
a great  Indian  population,  and  the  In- 
dian traders  frequently  passed  this  point 
on  their  commercial  campaigns,  and 
some  resided  here  at  intervals  for  many 
years  before  the  Americans  possessed 
the  country.  Wilmette  and  some  others 
resided  here  and  furnished  means  to 
assist  in  the  transportation  of  the  freight 
from  the  lakes  to  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Jean  B.  Point  de  Sable  resided 
here  in  the  year  1795,  and  some  other 
French  traders  before  and  after  him.” 

But  De  Sable  had  resided  there  a 
considerable  time  previous  to  1795,  and 
the  traders  of  Chicago,  after  his  depart- 
ure, were  not  all  Frenchmen ; at  least, 
there  was  one  having  a house  there  in 
1798,  who  was  not — a Mr.  William  Bur- 
nett. He  is  known  to  have  resided  upon 
the  River  St.  Joseph  for  most  of  the 
time  from  1786  to  the  year  1803,  and 

+ John  Reynolds,  in  ‘Sketches  of  the  Country  on 
the  Northern  Route  from  Belleville,  Illinois,  to  the 
City  of  New  York.’  Belleville  (111.)  1854.  p.  hi. 
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probably  for  a number  of  years  after, 
sometimes  having  his  headquarters  at 
its  mouth,  where  the  French  fort  was 
that  was  captured  by  the  Pottawatomies 
in  Pontiac’s  war ; at  other  times,  doing 
business  whera  the  English  subsequently 
had  a fort,  already  spoken  of  as  a 
considerable  distance  up  the  stream. 
From  the  latter  place  he  wrote,  on 
the  fourteenth  of  May,  1786,  to  a 
merchant  at  Fort  Michilimackinac 
(which  was  then  upon  the  island), 
that  he  had  “ two  hundred  and  twenty 
bushels  of  corn.”  He  also  says  that, 
as  he  had  no  canoe  or  batteau  to 
send  the  corn  in  to  Michilimackinac, 
“ you  will  please  endeavor  to  get  what  I 
have  here,  put  into  the  vessel,  if  she  is 
to  come  back  again;  or  if  she  is  to 
come  to  Chicago,  you  can  very  likely 
get  her  to  stop  at  the  mouth  of  the  [St. 
Joseph’s]  river.  However,  I leave  it 
entirely  to  you,  as  you  will  best  know 
how  to  act  in  this  case.” 

Eleven  days  after  writing  the  letter 
just  mentioned,  he  wrote  one  from 
the  same  place  to  a merchant  in  Detroit, 
from  whom  he  had  ordered  goods.  “ I 
would  wish,”  he  says,  “to  have  them 
sent  round  by  Michilimackinac,  such  as 
the  rum,  powder  and  ball.  You  can 
easily  have  them  sent  in  a vessel  to  that 
place,  and  from  there  in  a boat  to  Chi- 
cago, in  your  name,  as  the  little  bashaw 
at  Michilimackinac  would  not  grant 
anything  to  come  here  in  my  name.” 
“As  I have  an  opportunity,”  he  con- 
tinues, “of  making  a good  deal  of  In- 
dian corn,  I would  wish  you  would  con- 
tract with  somebody  at  Michilimackinac 
to  furnish  them  two  or  three  hundred 


bushels;  or,  otherwise,  if  you  should 
want  it  yourself,  I will  deliver  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river  [meaning  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph]  as  reasonable  as  pos- 
sible.” To  the  same  Detroit  merchant 
he  wrote  on  the  sixth  of  February,  1790, 
that  “ the  Pottawatomies  at  Chicago 
had  killed  a Frenchman,”  about  twenty 
days  before.  “They  say,”  adds  the 
writer,  “ that  there  are  plenty  of  French- 
men. If  you  tell  them  that  their  father 
[the  English  king]  will  be  angry  with 
them,  they  will  give  you  for  an  answer, 
‘What  will  he  gain  by  that?’  ” 

“ In  the  course  of  last  winter,”  wrote 
Mr.  Burnett  to  Toussaint  Pothier  of 
Michilimackinac,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  August,  1798,  from  the  St.  Joseph’s, 
“ I wrote  you  that  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  a garrison  at  Chicago  this 
summer,  and  from  late  accounts  I have 
reason  to  expect  that  they  will  be  over 
there  this  fall.  Should  it  be  the  case, 
and  as  I have  a house  there  already  and 
a promise  of  assistance  from  head- 
quarters, I will  have  occasion  for  a 
good  deal  of  liquors  and  some  other 
articles  for  that  post ; therefore,  should 
there  be  a garrison  at  Chicago  this  fall, 
I will  write  for  an  addition  of  articles  to 
my  order.”  * 

The  expectations  that  the  United 
States  would  establish  a military  post  at 
Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1798  were  not 
realized  by  Mr.  Burnett.  But  the  day 
finally  came,  although  five  years  elapsed 

* ‘Chicago  Antiquities,’  by  Henry  H.  Hurlbut, 
pp.  50,  52,  59,  66,  67.  Mr.  Hurlbut  has  done  the 
public  good  service  in  publishing  a number  of  Mr. 
Burnett’s  letters,  from  some  of  which  the  above 
extracts  have  been  made.  These  letters  are  of 
great  interest. 
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before  his  wishes  in  that  regard  were 
gratified.  The  necessity  for  a military 
post  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Michigan,  or  near  there,  having  finally 
become  so  apparent  that  congress  could 
no  longer  hesitate  about  the  matter, 
commissioners  were  sent  from  Washing- 
ton to  select  a suitable  site  for  it.  The 
mouth  of  the  River  St.  Joseph  was  the 
point  at  first  chosen  as  the  desired  spot 
for  the  fort,  notwitstanding  the  Chicago 
river  had  so  long  been  spoken  of.  But 
the  Pottawatomies  objected — they  would 
not  consent  to  its  construction,  and  the 
commissioners  were  obliged  to  select 
another  place,  as  they  could  not  pro- 
ceed in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
savages,  the  title  of  the  latter  to  the 
region  not  having  been  extinguished  by 
the  United  States.  Of  course  no  objec- 
tion could  be  raised  to  the  establishing  of 
a post  on  the  Chicago  river,  for  there,  as 
we  have  seen,  six  miles  square,  at  the 
Greenville  treaty,  had  been  fairly  ceded 
to  the  general  government  by  those  Indi- 
ans, so  it  was  determined  tftat  the  fort 
should  be  there  erected,  and  the  war 
department,  early  in  1803,  issued  the 
necessary  orders  for  its  construction. 
“ Being  of  opinion,”  afterward  wrote 
General  Henry  Dearborn,  secretary  of 
war,  “ that,  for  the  general  defense  of  the 
country,  we  ought  not  to  rely  on  fortifi- 
cations, but  on  men  and  steel ; and 
that  works  calculated  for  resisting  bat- 
teries of  cannon  are  necessary  only  for 
our  principal  seaports ; I cannot  con- 
ceive it  to  be  useful  or  expedient  to 
construct  expensive  works  for  our  mili- 
tary posts,  especially  such  as  are  in- 
tended merely  to  hold  Indians  in  check. 


I have,  therefore,  directed  stockade 
works,  aided  by  block-houses,  to  be 
erected  at  Vincennes,  at  Chicago,  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee,  and  at 
Kaskaskia.”  * 

In  the  summer  of  1803,  Captain  John 
Whistler  and  his  company  of  the  First 
regiment  of  infantry  of  the  United 
States  army,  was  stationed  at  Detroit. 
The  captain  had  been  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  company  to  the  Chicago 
river,  and  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  that 
stream,  begin  at  once  the  erection  of  a 
a stockade  fort.  Captain  Whistler  was 
from  Maryland.  He  was  a British  sol- 
dier during  the  Revolution,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  with  Burgoyne  at  Sara- 
toga. After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
joined  the  American  army,  became 
sergeant,  and  was  wounded  in  the  bat- 
tle ol  the  fourth  of  November,  1791, 
between  Major-general  St.  Clair’s  forces 
and  the  Indians.  On  the  eleventh  of 
April  of  the  next  year,  he  was  made  an 
ensign  m the  First  regiment  of  infantry  ; 
a lieutenant  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
the  following  November,  and  was  com- 
missioned captain  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  1797,  being  retained  in  his  com- 
mand when  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  took  place  on  the  first  of  June, 
1802,  under  the  act  of  congress  of  the 
second  of  March  of  that  year. 

Captain  Whistler’s  company  marched 
across  the  country  from  Detroit  to  the 
Chicago  river  under  command  of  James 

* The  secretary  of  war  does  not  say  when  he  di- 
rected the  erection  of  the  stockade  works.  It  must 
have  been,  however,  as  to  Chicago,  in  the  spring 
of  1803,  as  before  stated.  Dearborn’s  order  is  not 
on  file  in  the  war  department,  but  subsequent  events 
determine  its  date. 
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S.  Swearingen,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned a second  lieutenant  in  the  First 
artillery  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  pre- 
vious January.  He  arrived  out  without 
accident.  The  United  States  schooner 
Tracy  (Dorr,  master),  loaded  with  sup- 
plies, was  dispatched  at  the  same  time 
for  the  same  destination,  having  on 
board  Captain  Whistler  and  his  wife ; 
their  son  William  (who  was  born  in 
Maryland,  and  had  been  commissioned 
from  the  Northwest  territory  a second 
lieutenant  in  his  father’s  regiment,  on 
the  eighth  of  June,  1801)  and  his  wife  ; 
also  their  son,  George  W.  Whistler — 
then  but  three  years  of  age.  The 


schooner  made  a safe  run  through  Lake 
Huron  and  the  straits,  and  up  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Joseph,  where  Captain  Whistler  and  his 
family  left  the  vessel  and  proceeded  to 
their  point  of  destination  in  a row-boat. 
The  schooner,  on  arriving  at  the  Chi- 
cago river,  anchored  half  a mile  from 
shore,  discharging  her  freight  by  boats. 
Lieutenant  Swearingen  returned  in  the 
Tracy  to  Detroit.*  The  arrival  of 
Captain  John  Whistler  and  his  com- 
pany of  regulars  was  the  real  begin- 
ning of  Chicago. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  RESOLUTIONS  OF  1798. 


There  are  few  documents  of  the 
earlier  period  of  our  national  life  which 
possess  a greater  interest  than  the  series 
of  resolutions  adopted  in  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  in  1798-9.  They  were  the 
first  official  party  documents  formulat- 
ing the  tenets  of  that  school  which  was 
fast  crystalizing  into  a party.  At  the 
time,  they  were  but  authorized  expres- 
sions of  the  position  the  strict  con- 
structionist occupied,  and  had  from  a 
party  standpoint  no  deeper  significance. 
Every  day  similar  expressions  were  pass- 
ing current.  The  ideas  were  common  to 
the  whole  of  that  great  or  fast  increasing 
body  which  opposed  the  policy  of  the 
administration,  and  trembled  before  the 
self-conjured  spectre  of  a monarchy. 
But  as  time  slipped  by  they  became  the 


repository  of  the  principles  of  the  men 
who  had  laid  the  foundations,  and  the 
eyes  of  later  builders  were  turned  to 
them  as  containing  the  purest  type  of 
Democracy.  Hence  it  was  that  the  mat- 
ter of  authorship,  while  by  no  means 
unnoted  at  the  time,  was  yet  of  too  little 
importance  to  be  dwelt  on,  while  to- 
day it  is  of  only  less  import  than  the 
contents  of  the  documents  themselves. 

Those  who  played  the  chief  roles  in 
the  Virginia  legislature  on  the  occasions 
of  the  introduction  of  the  resolutions  of 
1798,  and  of  the  subsequent  confirma- 
tion of  their  doctrines,  happily  survived 
for  many  years  and  left  no  shadow  of 
doubt  upon  them.  Quite  otherwise  was 
it  with  those  whose  names  have  been 

*4  Chicago  Antiquities,’  p.  25. 
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connected  with  the  similar  action  in 
Kentucky.  George  Nicholas,  who  by  a 
strange  contortion  of  critical  acumen, 
has  long  been  the  reputed  mover  of  these 
resolutions,  died  in  the  year  1799.  John 
Breckinridge,  the  actual  mover  and  prob- 
able author,  died  in  1806,  after  a brief 
career  in  the  senate  and  the  cabinet, 
but  before  any  question  arose  as  to  their 
authorship. 

The  present  status  of  the  case  may 
be  briefly  explained.  Almost  all  the  re- 
cent works  that  treat  of  these  resolutions 
directly  or  indirectly,  attribute  their 
authorship  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  their 
introduction  into  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  Kentucky  to  George  Nicholas, 
the  brother  of  Colonel  Wilson  Carey 
Nicholas  and  of  John  Nicholas,  and  a 
man  very  prominent  in  the  state  politics 
of  the  time.  The  basal  fact  of  all  this 
is  the  letter  to  be  found  in  all  editions 
of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  works,  as  to  “ — Nich- 
olas Esq.”  * Upon  it  the  whole  tissue 
rests.  Take  it  away  and  the  fabric  tum- 
bles to  the  earth.  Any  reconstruction 
must,  indeed,  involve  some  of  the  essen- 
tial facts  in  this.  But  the  accepted  view 
has  taken  color  from  this  letter,  and 
others  commenting  upon  it,  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  greatly  extended  the 
errors  naturally  to  be  drawn  from  it. 

This  letter  is  reprinted  here  in  full, 
as  it  is  the  text  of  this  discourse.  The 
punctuation  will  be  seen  to  differ  slightly 
in  the  two  published  copies.  That  here 
used  is  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  the 
manuscript,  which  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  reduce  to  any  accepted  system: 

* See  ‘Jefferson’s  Works,  1853/  and  Randall’s 
‘Memoir/  Volume  III. 


Monticello,  December  n,  ’21. 

Dear  Sir  : Your  letter  of  December  19  places  me 
under  a dilemma  which  I cannot  solve  but  by  an 
exposition  of  the  naked  truth.  I would  have  wished 
this  rather  to  have  remained  as  hitherto  without 
inquiry,  but  your  inquiries  have  a right  to  be  an- 
swered. I will  do  it  as  exactly  as  the  great  lapse  of 
time  and  a waning  memory  will  enable  me.  I may 
misremember  indifferent  circumstances,  but  can  be 
right  to  substance.  At  the  time  when  the  Republi- 
cans of  our  country  were  so  much  alarmed  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  Federal  ascendancy  in  congress 
in  the  executive  and  the  judiciary  departments,  it 
became  a matter  of  serious  consideration  how  head 
could  be  made  against  their  enterprises  on  the  con- 
stitution. The  leading  Republicans  of  congressfound 
themselves  of  no  use  there,  brow-beaten  as  they 
were  by  a bold  and  overwhelming  majority.  They 
concluded  to  retire  from  that  field,  take  a stand  in 
their  state  legislature,  and  endeavor  there  to  arrest 
their  progress.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  furnished 
the  particular  occasion.  The  sympathy  between 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  was  more  cordial  and  more 
intimately  confidential  than  between  any  other  two 
states  of  Republican  policy.  Mr.  Madison  came 
into  the  Virginia  legislature.  I was  then  in  the  vice- 
presidency and  could  not  leave  my  station  ; but 
your  father,  Colonel  W.  C.  Nicholas  and  myself, 
happening  to  be  together,  the  engaging  the  co- 
operation of  Kentucky  in  an  energetic  protestation 
against  the  constitutionality  of  those  laws  became  a 
subject  of  consultation.  Those  gentlemen  pressed 
me  strongly  to  sketch  resolutions  for  that  purpose, 
your  father  undertaking  to  introduce  them  to  that 
legislature,  with  a solemn  assurance,  which  I strictly 
required,  that  it  should  not  be  known  from  what 
quarter  they  came.  I drew  and  delivered  them  to 
him,  and  in  keeping  their  original  secret  he  fulfilled 
his  pledge  of  honor.  Some  years  after  this  Colonel 
Nicholas  asked  me  if  I would  have  any  objection  to 
it  being  known  that  I had  drawn  them.  I pointedly 
enjoined  that  it  should  not.  Whether  he  had  un- 
guardedly intimated  before  to  anyone  I know  not, 
but  I afterwards  observed  in  the  papers  repeated 
imputations  of  them  to  me,  on  which,  as  has  been 
my  practice  on  all  occasions  of  imputation,  I have 
observed  entire  silence.  The  question,  indeed,  has 
never  before  been  put  to  me,  nor  should  I answer  it 
to  any  other  than  yourself,  seeing  no  good  end  to  be 
proposed  by  it,  and  the  desire  of  tranquility  inducing 
with  me  a wish  to  be  withdrawn  from  public  notice. 
Your  father’s  zeal  and  talents  were  too  well  known 
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to  desire  any  additional  distinction  from  the  penning 
these  resolutions.  That  circumstance  surely  was  of 
far  less  merit  than  the  proposing  and  carrying  them 
through  the  legislature,  of  his  state.  The  only  fact 
in  this  statement  on  which  my  memory  is  not  dis- 
tinct, is  the  time  and  occasion  of  the  consultation 
with  your  father  and  Mr.  Nicholas.  It  took  place 
here  I know,  but  whether  any  other  person  was 
present  or  communicated  with  is  my  doubt.  I 
think  Mr.  Madison  was  either' with  us  or  consulted, 
but  my  memory  is  uncertain  as  to  minute  details.  I 
fear,  dear  sir,  we  are  now  in  such  another  crisis,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  judiciary  branch  is 
alone  and  single-handed  in  the  present  assaults  on 
the  constitution  ; but  its  assaults  are  more  sure  and 
deadly,  as  from  an  agent  seemingly  passive  and  un- 
assuming. May  you  and  your  contemporaries  meet 
them  with  the  same  determination  and  effect  as  your 
father  and  his  did  the  “Alien  and  Sedition”  laws, 
and  preserve  inviolate  a constitution  which , cherished 
in  all  its  chastity  and  purity,  will  prove  in  the  end  a 
blessing  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  With  these 
prayers,  accept  those  for  your  own  happiness  and 
prosperity.  Th.  Jefferson. 

This  letter  is  drawn  in  many  respects 
with  the  skill  and  adroitness  of  a state 
paper,  and  yet  the  apology  for  his  fail- 
ing memory  is  proved  to  be  not  unnec- 
essary by  the  reference  to  Mr.  Madison 
in  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  the  ante- 
cedent statement  that  the  Republicans 
had  retired  from  congress  in  order  to 
take  up  a stand  in  the  state  legislatures. 
Mr.  Madison’s  move  was  still  in  the 
unknown  future,  while  the  latter  move- 
ment not  only  never  occurred,  but  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  the  rest  of  his  coterie 
were  full  of  joy  at  certain  gains  in  the 
next  congressional  elections,  as  may  be 
seen  in  their  letters. 

The  links  in  the  chain  that  connects 
George  Nicholas  with  these  resolutions 
are  briefly  these : The  above  letter, 

and  a letter  from  Mr.  Madison  to  “ 

Towsend,  (S.  O.,)”*  which  declares 
Madison’s  Works,’  Vol.  IV,  p.  198. 


George  Nicholas  to  be  the  father  of  the 
person  to  whom  that  letter  was  ad- 
dressed, and  a fortiori  the  mover  of 
these  resolutions.  This  latter  letter  was 
written  under  date  of  the  eighteenth  of 
October,  1831,  after  Mr.  Madison  had 
accomplished  his  four  score  years,  and 
was  in  answer  to  several  questions  in 
regard  to  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
resolutions  which  were  the  theme  of 
frequent  discussion  in  connection  with 
the  attitude  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
well-known  speech  of  Colonel  Hayne. 
One  of  the  questions  touched  upon  the 
very  point  in  question,  and  concerning 
it  he  says  : 

Again,  whether  the  father  of  the  Mr.  Nicholas 
referred  to  in  the  letter  of  December  11,  1821,  as 
having  introduced  the  resolutions  of  1798  into  the 
Kentucky  legislature,  be-  not  the  same  individual  to 
whom  Mr.  Jefferson  alludes  as  the  brother  of  Colo- 
nel Wilson  Carey  Nicholas,  in  a letter  addressed  to 
the  latter  on  the  fifth  of  September,  1799.  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  420.  He  was  the  elder  brother,  and  his  name 
George.  He  died  prior  to  the  Kentucky  resolutions 
of  1799. 

It  appears  from  this  letter  that  the 
correspondents  had  before  them  the  pub- 
lished works  of  Mr.  Jefferson  (plainly 
the  well  known  edition  of  1829),  and 
Mr.  Madison,  in  answering  this  letter, 
has  too  clearly  made  his  only  task  the 
replying  to  the  superficial  question,  ac- 
cepting without  consideration  that  the 
letter  was  properly  entitled  to  the  cap- 
tion it  bore.  Proceeding  on  the  pre- 
mises then  at  hand,  the  answer  was  simple 
enough.  If  the  letter  was  addressed  to 
a Nicholas,  then  it  must  have  been  to  a 
son  of  George  Nicholas,  for  Wilson 
Carey  Nicholas  was  excluded  by  the 
references  to  him  in  the  letter  ; and  the 
third  brother,  John  Nicholas,  while 
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active  in  the  opposition  to  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws,  played  his  part  elsewhere 
and  was  never  connected  with  the  affairs 
of  Kentucky. 

The  whole  matter,  however,  rests 
upon  a fundamental  error,  and  one 
which  Mr.  Madison  could  not  have 
failed  to  detect,  had  he  only  addressed 
himself  for  a moment  to  recalling  the 
occurrences  of  those  memorable  years, 
and  the  men  they  made  and  the  reputa- 
tions that  sprang  out  of  them. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  J-efferson  letter 
was  not  written  to  any  Nicholas  what- 
ever. It  was  addressed  to  the  eldest 
son  of  John  Breckinridge,  sometime  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  and  attorney-gen- 
eral in  Mr.  Jefferson’s  cabinet ; this  son, 
Joseph  Cabell  Breckinridge,  being  at 
that  time  a member  of  the  Kentucky 
legislature.  The  original  of  this  letter  is 
still  in  existence  among  the  papers  of  the 
Breckinridge  family.  It  bears  the  super- 
scription : “ Free.  Th.  Jefferson,”  and 
the  address:  “J.  Cabell  Breckinridge, 
Frankfort,  Ky.,”  and  is  postmarked 
Charlottesville.  It  is  written  upon  a 
single  sheet,  the  letter  occupying  two 
inner  pages,  while  the  address  appears 
upon  the  outer,  or  fourth,  page,  which 
also  bears  evidence  of  the  wax  that  once 
sealed  it.  How  this  letter  came  to  be 

mislabeled  as  to  “ Nicholas, esq.,” 

and  to  be  printed  thus  in  all  of  the  edi- 
tions of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  works,  is,  of 
course,  only  to  be  conjectured.  It  may 
have  been  done  by  the  writer’s  own 
hand  at  some  later  date  or  even  contem- 
poraneously ; and  if  this  be  so,  in  either 
case  it  would  offer  further  evidence  to 
the  decadence  of  a memory,  which  he 


himself  confessed  even  while  he  gave  ex- 
amples of  its  lapses.  But  it  seems  far 
more  probable  that  it  was  the  addition 
to  an  unlabeled  copy  from  the  hand  of 
an  editor  and  was  the  result  of  an  un- 
happy attempt  at  drawing  a conclusion 
from  internal  evidence.  This,  coupled 
with  a slight  exercise  of  “historical 
imagination,”  would  readily  lead  one  to 
infer  that  George  Nicholas,  so  well 
known  in  Kentucky  politics,  was  the 
person  spoken  of  as  “your  father,”  in 
such  close  connection  with  Colonel 
Wilson  Carey  Nicholas,  the  more  so 
that  the  circle  which  held  this  tiny 
state  secret  was  so  small  and  evi- 
dently so  intimate.  That  this  is  so  is 
the  merest  hypothesis,  but  it  is  an 
hypothesis  that  is  supported  by  all  the 
facts  at  our  command,  and  that  solves 
the  problem.  Certainly  the  letter  itself, 
in  Mr.  Jefferson’s  unmistakable  hand, 
his  superscription  including  his  “ frank  ” 
and  the  postmark,  all  upon  a single  sheet, 
and  coming  from  the  natural  repository, 
is  the  best  evidence  in  the  fullest  legal 
sense,  and  beyond  all  question  incontro- 
vertible. 

But  outside  of  and  beyond  this  letter 
there  is  not  the  least  question  that 
George  Nicholas  had  no  part  in  the 
offering  of  these  resolutions.  He  was 
not  in  the  Kentucky  house  of  represent- 
atives in  the  session  of  1798-9,  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  his  name  for 
many  years  after  the  events  that  in  any- 
wise connects  it  with  this  affair ; while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  that 
attributes  to  John  Breckinridge  the 
whole  activity  in  the  chain  of  circum- 
stances that  led  up  to  and  culminated 
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in  the  passage  of  these  resolutions  is 
voluminous  and  complete.  Some  selec- 
tions from  the  mass  of  proof  easily  pro- 
ducible on  this  point  will  show  how 
conclusive  it  is.  The  Kentucky  Gazette 
for  the  week  following  the  passage  of 
these  resolutions  reports  them  in  extenso , 
attributing  them  to  John  Breckinridge. 
Humphrey  Marshall,  his  contemporary 
and  immediate  predecessor  in  the  United 
States  senate,  says  in  his  ‘ History  of 
Kentucky : 7 * 

Mr.  John  Breckinridge,  an  influential  member  from 
Fayette,  introduced  into  the  house  of  representatives 
a concatenation  of  resolutions,  with  no  little  osten- 
tation, on  the  subject  of  these  proscribed  laws. 

He  then  proceeds  to  review  them  at 
length,  referring  again  and  again  to  the 
mover  by  name.  Another  contempo- 
rary, a man  among  the  foremost  in  Ken- 
tucky politics — Caleb  Wallace,  esq. — 
writes  to  John  Breckinridge  at  Frank- 
fort, in  the  interval  between  this  action 
by  the  house  and  the  concurrence  by 
the  senate,  as  follows  : 

Lexington,  13th  Nov. , ’98. 

My  Dear  Sir  : I am  happy  to  find  that  the  reso- 
lutions, which  have  been  adopted  by  the  house  of 
representatives,  meet  with  the  warm  approbation  of 
the  people.  I am  still  anxious  to  hear  that  they 
have  also  been  concurred  in  by  the  senate,  which  I 
hope  has  been  the  case.  My  health  and  some  busi- 
ness will  prevent  my  being  in  Frankfort  before  next 
week.  . . . Your  resolutions  have  given  the 

palsy  to  the  friends  of  the  Federal  administration 
in  this  quarter,  which  I believe  will  be  their  effect 
throughout  this  state,  and  I hope  will  have  consider- 
able effect  in  some  of  the  other  states,  and  check 
the  high-toned  nerves  of  the  administration.  I am, 
dear  sir, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

Caleb  Wallace. + 


* * History  of  Kentucky,’  by  Humphrey  Marshall, 
Vol.  II,  p.  255. 
t MS.  Breckinridge  Papers. 


Surely  the  proof  is  complete.  If  it 
were  necessary,  a mass  of  like  evidence 
could  be  adduced,  and  the  whole  series 
of  histories  of  Kentucky  quoted  to  the 
same  point.  This  is  certainly  unneces- 
sary, and  the  more  so  that  much  must 
needs  be  said  to  further  establish  this 
preliminary  point  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  of  the  remaining  proposition. 
It  may  be  accepted,  then,  that  George 
Nicholas  was  brought  into  this  question 
by  a purely  gratuitous  assumption ; that 
John  Breckinridge  was  the  mover  of  the 
resolutions,  and  consequently  he  is  the 
person  adverted  to  “as  your  father”  in 
the  letter  of  December  n,  1821. 

The  next  step  is  to  see  what  can  be 
drawn  from  the  facts  clustering  about 
the  “consultation”  both  by  way  of  add- 
ing clearness  to  the  position  assumed, 
and  also  as  throwing  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  draughting  of  the  paper. 
Mr.  Jefferson  refers  to  this  “consulta- 
tion” between  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Col- 
onel Nicholas  and  himself.  Was  there 
then  any  known  opportunity  for  such  an 
interview  ? There  are  numerous  letters 
from  different  parts  of  Virginia,  written 
during  a visit  to  that  state  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  passage  of  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws,  and  the  assembling 
of  the  Kentucky  legislature  in  the  early 
winter.  The  letters  that  are  attainable 
are  family  letters,  and  nothing  was  said  in 
any  of  them  of  such  an  interview.  This 
is  not  remarkable,  for  the  letters  as  far 
as  known  are  all  of  such  a character 
that  any  such  reference  would  have 
been  stranger  than  the  absence  of  it; 
and  again,  there  is  a current  that  runs 
through  all  the  correspondence  of  the 
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Republican  leaders  of  this  period  of  dis- 
trust of  the  post-office  and  dislike  to 
put  any  of  their  plans  to  the  risk  of 
being  discovered  before  the  proper  time. 
If  we  may  rely  on  Mr.  Jefferson’s  letter 
on  this  very  subject,  it  is  easy  to  detect 
such  a tendency.  These  letters,  then, 
do  not  relate  any  facts  in  regard  to  such 
an  interview,  but  they  show  that  their 
writer  was  in  that  part  of  Virginia. 
The  life-long  intimacy  between  the 
statesmen  is  sufficient  to  base  a very 
strong  probability  on,  that  they  must 
have  seen  each  other  during  this  trip. 
This  is  but  another  link  in  the  chain 
— circumstantial,  indeed,  but  in  due 
course,  and  corroborative  of  the  facts 
known.  Having,  then,  this  “consulta- 
tion” as  the  probable  birth-movement 
of  the  document,  the  question  presents 
itself,  “ what  was  the  position  of  the 
parties  at  the  time?”  The  whole  coun- 
try was  excited  in  more  or  less  degree 
by  the  struggle  over  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion laws.  The  great  head  of  the  oppo- 
sition was  undoubtedly  aroused  to  the 
sense  of  need  of  extraordinary  resist- 
ance. Mr.  Breckinridge  was  the  rep- 
resentative of  Kentucky,  and  as  such 
he  came  prepared  with  a numerous 
series  of  resolutions  passed  by  local 
meetings,  and  full  of  the  fierce  spirit  of 
resistance  which  had  been  Kentucky’s 
constant  attendant  from  her  earliest 
days.  A page  of  her  history  interjected 
here  may  be  of  some  weight  on  the 
.side  of  the  far  greater  likelihood  that 
from  Mr.  Breckinridge  emanated  the 
framework  of  the  document  than  from 
Mr.  Jefferson. 

For  some  time  Kentucky  had  been 


in  a state  of  ferment.  The  bonds  that 
bound  her  to  Virginia  first  galled  her. 
The  prospect  that,  if  she  held  fast  to 
the  new  born  nation,  she  would  be  cut 
off  from  the  cherished  Mississippi  trade, 
woke  in  her  a doubt,  which  grew  to 
organized  negotiation  with  Spain — a 
negotiation  entered  into  by  many  of 
her  principal  citizens,  among  whom  was 
George  Nicholas.  Once  within  the 
Union,  good  faith  practically  stilled  this 
faction.  But  she  threw  herself  with  no 
reserve  into  the  arms  of  the  anti-feder- 
alists, and  watched  with  jealous  eye  the 
every  act  of  the  administration.  As  a 
part  of  this  programme  she  was  loud  in 
her  protestation  of  French  inclinations. 
The  scandalous  conduct  of  Genet 
stayed  for  a moment  the  tide,  and  borne 
on  a refluent  wave  Humphrey  Marshall, 
the  cousin  and  brother-in-law  of  the 
chief-justice,  was  sent  to  the  senate  as 
a Federalist.  But  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion laws  broke  down  every  barrier. 
Says  Humphrey  Marshall:* 

In  August  the  country  was  greatly  agitated  in 
consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws  by  congress. 

Many  meetings  of  the  people  were  held  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state,  on  this  occasion ; and  prob- 
ably they  were  never  more  unanimous  than  in  the 
condemnation  of  those  laws.  Never  failing  to  express 
great  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States — the  formula  being  in  that  wise — and  almost 
as  uniformly  deprecating  a war  with  France,  and 
expressing  their  abhorrence  of  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  the  rotten  or  the  tottering  mon- 
archy of  Great  Britain,  while  in  reality  no  idea  of 
the  latter  was  indicated  by  the  government  or  its 
friends. 

Toasts  were  drunk  at  every  important 
dinner,  condemning  the  obnoxious  laws, 
lauding  the  leaders  of  the  opposition, 

* ‘ History  of  Kentucky,’  Vol.  II,  p.  251. 
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reasserting  devotion  to  France,  and 
fondly  regarding  the  cherished  Missis- 
sippi trade.  The  peculiar  machinery 
of  local  government  which  she  possessed 
in  common  with  Virginia  was  set  in 
motion.  Mass  meetings  were  held  in 
every  county  town  on  the  county  court 
day  and  vigorous  resolutions  were 
passed.  Each  one  was  but  a reflection 
of  every  other.  The  same  sentiments 
were  expressed  in  nearly  the  same  form. 
The  first  of  these  came  from  the  influ- 
ential county  of  Clarke,  so  early  as  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  July.  The  resolu- 
tions offered  were  passed  with  a single 
dissenting  voice,  and  are  appended  as 
an  example  of  the  whole: 

First.  Resolved,  That  every  officer  of  the  Federal 
government,  whether  legislative,  executive  or  judi- 
cial, is  the  servant  of  the  people  and  is  amenable 
and  accountable  to  them  : That  being  so,  it  becomes 
the  people  to  watch  over  their  conduct  with  vigilance, 
and  to  censure  and  remove  them  as  they  may  judge 
expedient : That  the  more  elevated  the  office  and 
the  more  important  the  duties  connected  with  it  may 
be,  the  more  important  is  a scrutiny  and  examination 
into  the  conduct  of  the  officer  : And  that  to  repose 
a blind  and  implicit  reliance  in  the  conduct  of  any 
such  officer  or  servant  is  doing  injustice  to  ourselves. 

Second.  Resolved,  That  war  with  France  is  im- 
politic and  must  be  ruinous  to  America  in  her  pres- 
ent situation. 

Third.  Resolved,  That  we  will  at  the  hazard  of  our 
lives  and  fortunes,  support  the  Union,  the  indepen- 
dence, the  constitution  and  the  liberty  of  the  United 
States. 

Fourth.  Resolved,  That  an  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  would  be  dangerous  and  impolitic;  that 
should  defensive  exertions  be  found  necessary,  we 
would  rather  support  the  burthen  of  them  alone 
than  embark  our  interests  and  happiness  with  that 
corrupt  and  tottering  monarchy. 

Fifth.  Resolved , That  the  powers  given  to  the 
President  to  raise  armies,  when  he  may  judge  neces- 
sary— without  restriction  as  to  number — and  to  bor- 
row money  to  support  them,  without  limitation  as  to 
the  sum  to  be  borrowed  or  the  quantum  of  interest 


to  be  given  on  the  loan,  are  dangerous  and  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Sixth.  Resolved,  That  the  Alien  bill  is  unconsti- 
tutional, impolitic,  unjust  and  disgraceful  to  the 
American  character. 

Seventh.  Resolved,  That  the  privilege  of  printing 
and  publishing  our  sentiments  on  all  public  ques- 
tions is  inestimable,  and  that  it  is  unequivocally 
acknowledged  and  secured  to  us  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  ; that  all  the  laws  made  to  im- 
pair or  destroy  it  are  void,  and  that  we  will  exercise 
and  assert  our  just  right  in  opposition  to  any  law 
that  may  be  passed  to  deprive  us  of  it. 

Eighth.  Resolved,  That  the  bill  which  is  said  to 
be  now  before  congress,  defining  the  crime  of  treason 
and  sedition  and  prescribing  the  punishments  there- 
for, as  it  has  been  presented  to  the  public,  is  the 
most  abominable  that  was  ever  attempted  to  be  im- 
posed upon  a nation  of  free  men. 

Ninth.  Resolved,  That  there  is  a sufficient  reason 
to  believe,  and  we  do  believe,  that  our  liberties  are 
in  danger  ; and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other 
and  to  our  country  that  we  will  defend  them  against 
all  unconstitutional  attacks  that  may  be  made  upon 
them. 

Tenth.  Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  our  representative  in  congress,  by 
the  chairman,  certified  by  the  secretary,  and  that  he 
be  requested  to  present  them  to  each  branch  ol  the 
legislature  and  to  the  President,  and  that  they  also 
be  published  in  the  Kentucky  Gazette. 

Jacob  Fishback,  Ch. 

Attest : R.  Higgins,  Sec.* 

In  a few  days,  Lexington,  the  county- 
seat  of  Fayette,  the  home  both  of  George 
Nicholas  and  John  Breckinridge,  fol- 
lowed with  a very  similar  set  of  resolves, 
and  the  one  voice  that  was  raised  against 
the  Clarkecounty  action  appeared  in  a 
letter  over  the  signature  of  “Philo  Agis,” 
in  which  he  said  : “ My  plan  is  this  : let 
the  legislature  of  Kentucky  be  immedi- 
ately convened  by  the  governor;  let 
them  pass  resolutions  praying  for  a re- 
peal of  every  obnoxious  and  unconsti- 

* From  (Lexington)  Kentucky  Gazette,  August  i, 
1798., 
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tutional  act  of  congress.”*  Then  George 
Nicholas,  ever  ready  to  run  a joust  in 
the  cause  of  agitation,  came  forward  in 
a document  with  the  caption  “ The  Po- 
litical Creed  of  George  Nicholas.”  This 
fairly  bristled  with  righteous  indigna- 
tion, pointed  invective  and  readiness  to 
resist.  This  he  followed  up  by  a widely 
printed  letter  “to  a friend  in  Virginia,” 
dealing  with  the  same  matters. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  number- 
less examples  of  opposition,  running  the 
whole  scale  from  mild  remonstrance  to 
extravagant  bravado,  which  these  laws 
awoke.  In  them  are  the  germs  of  all 
that  the  future  resolutions  contained 
and  the  demand  for  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  state.  It  was  armed  with 
such  documents  as  these,  pervaded  with 
the  spirit  therein  expressed,  that  he  who 
finally  introduced  the  resolutions  went 
to  the  council,  whence  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  issued. 

But  leaving  for  the  present  this  line  of 
research,  note  the  contemporaneous  ex- 
pressions. Here  Mr.  Jefferson’s  state- 
ment, that  silence  was  of  his  special 
injunction,  must  have  its  due  weight. 
Here,  too,  must  be  placed  his  statement 
in  the  well  known  letter  to  Colonel  W. 
C.  Nicholas  of  the  fifth  of  September, 
1 799,"j*  wherein  he  urges  the  necessity 
for  such  resolutions  as  Mr.  Breckinridge 
drew  and  offered  in  the  legislature  of 
that  year.  He  says:  “As  to  the  pre- 
paring anything,  I must  decline  it  to 
avoid  suspicions  (which  were  pretty 
strong  in  some  quarters  on  the  late 

* From  (Lexington)  Kentucky  Gazette , August 
22,  1798. 

+*  JefFers°n’s  Works,’  Vol.  IX,  p.  305.  Ed.  1853. 


occasion).”  Exactly  how  much  is  to 
be  drawn  from  this  expression  it  is  im- 
possible to  say ; it  will  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  personal  feelings  of  the 
reader.  But  it  seems  to  be  capable  of 
being  thought  a complete  confession  or 
a denial  of  any  part,  according  as  the 
suspicion  was  true  or  false.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Breckinridge’s  family 
have  always  bitterly  resented  any  at- 
tempt to  question  his  right  to  the  entire 
credit  both  of  conception  and  execution. 
They  have  always  pointed  with  confi- 
dence to  the  fact  that  it  was  a daily 
theme  of  conversation,  a thing  treas- 
ured, an  heirloom  of  great  price.  Not 
till  some  rumor  had  awakened  his  son, 
and  he  had  inquired  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  received  the  much  quoted  letter, 
was  there  any  question  of  his  being 
alone  in  the  matter.  That  letter  has 
been  bitterly  attacked.  One  of  his  sons 
characterized  it  as  an  attempt  to  rob  his 
dead  friend  of  his  laurels,  and  again 
said:  “Mr.  Jefferson  considered  it  too 
great  an  addition  to  his  fame  to  be 
reputed  their  author  ever  openly  to 
deny  it.” 

The  secret  must  indeed  have  been 
well  and  closely  guarded.  Mrs.  Breck- 
inridge, who  survived  her  husband  more 
than  half  a century,  was  of  the  strongest 
conviction  of  his  singleness  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  Humphrey  Marshall  in  his 
‘ History  ’ speaks  again  of  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge as  “ the  author  and  advocate  of 
the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws.”  No  one  can 
read  his  severe  strictures  on  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge and  doubt  that  he  believed  him 
to  be  both  their  author  and  mover. 
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Moreover,  his  opportunities  of  knowl- 
edge were  the  very  best,  and  he  had 
good  reason  to  use  his  invectives  against 
the  head  rather  than  against  a subordi- 
nate leader  of  the  party  whose  principles 
he  detested ; and  this  not  only  at  the 
time  of  action,  but  afterward  in  the  hour 
of  retrospection.  Not  only  was  this  so, 
but  there  were  family  ties  that  bound 
him  to  Mr.  Breckinridge  and  dictated  as 
lenient  a policy  toward  him  as  possible. 
The  relationship  was  not,  indeed,  close, 
but  it  was  rendered  far  more  intimate 
by  the  peculiar  strength  of  all  bonds  of 
relationship  under  the  Virginia  system, 
and  the  vigor  of  these  ties  was  nowhere 
more  clearly  recognized  than  in  the 
clanship  which  has  ever  prevailed  among 
both  the  Marshalls  and  the  Breckin- 
ridges.  Could  he,  therefore,  either  as 
the  leader  of  the  Federalists  in  Ken- 
tucky or  as  the  historian  of  that  state, 
have  found  an  opportunity  to  pass  Mr. 
Breckinridge  by  and  assail  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, there  is  small  room  for  doubt  but 
he  would  have  eagerly  embraced  it. 

Certain  letters  might  be  quoted  to 
show  that  the  authorship  and  advocacy 
were  regarded  as  resting  together,  not, 
indeed,  by  direct  statements  to  that 
effect,  but  by  plain  implication.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  fact  was 
not  called  in  question  for  many  years, 
and  hence  it  is  a little  to  be  wondered 
at  that  no  one  rose  to  declare,  “ I know 
and  do  fully  believe  that  John  Breckin- 
ridge was  the  sole  author  of  these  re- 
solves.” A single  quotation  may,  how- 
ever, be  made  in  passing,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  kind  of  evidence  these  letters 
offer.  This  is  taken  from  a letter 


written  by  the  famous — or  infamous,  if 
you  will— Matthew  Lyon,  sometime  mem- 
ber and  chief  agitator  of  congress  from 
Vermont,  but  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  these  resolutions,  member  elect  from 
Kentucky,  and  later,  a staunch  sup- 
porter of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  contest 
with  Burr.  This  letter  was  written 
March  2,  1802,  when  Mr.  Breckinridge 
was  in  the  senate  and  in  course  of  some 
remarks  in  praise  of  his  successful  as- 
sault upon  the  judiciary  bill,  Mr.  Lyon 
says  of  his  speeches  : 

‘ * They  were  worthy  of  you  who  had  hitherto  dis- 
tinguished yourself  far  above  every  other  orator  and 
writer  in  the  Kentucky  resolutions  respecting  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws.”  * 

In  the  teeth  of  all  this  we  have  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  direct  claim  in  the  letter  to 
J.  Cabell  Breckinridge,  and  what  is,  per- 
haps, of  equal  value  to  many  (especially 
to  those  who  remember  the  many  little 
slips  and  lapses  of  memory,  or  assump- 
tions by  virtue  of  his  party  headship, 
which  can  be  traced  to  Mr.  Jefferson), 
Mr.  Madison’s  statements  when  nullifi- 
cation stalked  abroad  that  that  word 
was  not  to  be  found  in  any  draft  of 
the  resolutions  that  came  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  but  only  in  those  of  ’99. 
Both  men  were  very  old,  and  that  Mr. 
Madison’s  memory  was  none  of  the  best 
is  evinced  by  the  sudden  awakening  he 
experienced  when  he  happened  upon  a 
copy  of  what  is  edited  as  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
original  draft  and  which  has  “nullifica- 
tion,” at  least  verbally,  writ  large  upon 
it.  This  he  says  was  by  some  strange 
accident  sent  him  as  a copy  of  the  Ken- 
tucky resolutions  of  1799.  He  writes 

* M.  Lyon  to  J.  Breckinridge,  MS.  Breckinridge 
papers. 
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to  M.  P.  Trist,  September  30,  1830,  * 
explaining  this  at  length.  This  letter, 
together  with  two  others,  the  one  to 
J.  C.  Cabell  on  May  31,  1830,  f and 
the  other  to  Edward  Everett  on  August 
20,  1830,  J afford  the  strongest  evidence 
that  Mr.  Madison  thoroughly  believed 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  original 
draftsman.  In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Everett 
he  makes  this  very  strong  statement  of 
Mr.  Jefferson : 

“ It  is  certain  that  he  penned  the 
resolutions  of  ’ 98  and,  probably  in  the 
terms  in  which  they  passed.” 

How  far  Mr.  Madison  was  let  into  the 
inner  courts  on  the  occasion  of  this  con- 
sultation is  uncertain.  No  letter  gives 
a clue  to  the  maze,  and  it  is  yet  very 
likely  from  all  the  known  facts  that  Mr. 
Madison  was  not  consulted,  at  the  time 
or  very  near  it,  in  person.  Some  further 
light  may  yet  be  won  from  the  paper 
itself. 

Upon  a consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tions themselves,  they  fall  into  two  parts. 
The  first  part  consists  of  the  first  eight 
resolutions,  in  which  each  is  pointed, 
briefly  expressed  and  without  unneces- 
sary declamation  or  verbiage.  The  last 
resolution  thus  stands  apart,  strongly 
distinguished  from  its  fellows  by  a large 
voiced  declamation,  a certain  applica- 
tion to  everything  and  to  nothing.  This 
is  very  unlike  the  manner  and  matter  of 
the  preceding  resolutions,  and  indicates 
a new  hand,  or  a strange  transformation 
in  the  draftsman.  The  diction  and 
the  sentiments,  while  having  somewhat 

* ‘Madison’s  Works,’  Vol.  IV,  p.  204. 

t lb.  p.  85. 

J lb.  pp.  106,  109. 


in  common  with,  yet  present  a marked 
contrast  to,  the  preceding  matter — 
a contrast  which  is  heightened  rather 
than  diminished  by  the  striking  simil- 
arity of  a sentence  or  expression  to  be 
found  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  plain 
matter  of  the  first  part.  Comparing 
them  with  the  draft  found  among  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  edited  as 
the  probable  original,  we  notice  a 
substantial  agreement  except  in  resolu- 
tions eight  and  nine.  These  are  trans- 
posed. Eight,  the  representative  of 
nine,  is  of  a similar  phraseology  and 
very  generally  like  the  corresponding 
one  in  the  final  draft.  It  is,  however, 
even  more  declamatory  if  possible,  and 
has  certain  repetitions  of  several  catch 
phrases,  so  after  Mr.  Jefferson’s  method 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  anyone 
could  fail  to  detect  his  hand.  This,  so 
plain  here,  is  sufficient  to  convince  any- 
one at  all  familiar  with  his  style  that 
Jefferson  drew  the  resolution  that  con- 
cludes the  set  as  adopted.  This  is  so 
patent  that  it  seems  eminently  probable 
that  it  was  the  moving  cause  of  that 
“ suspicion”  which  he  alludes  to  in  the 
letter  to  Colonel  W.  C.  Nicholas.  If  it 
did  not  awaken  suspicion  it  is  passing 
strange. 

One  of  the  omissions,  if  they  may  be 
treated  as  such,  of  the  Kentucky  reso- 
lutions, as  passed,  is  the  word  “nullifi- 
cation.” This  perhaps  is  a little  strange 
both  from  Mr.  Madison’s  desire  to  show 
that  his  great  preceptor  had  never  used 
the  word,  and  his  fright  on  finding  this 
draft,  to  think  that  he  had  to  believe  it 
of  them ; but  even  more  from  the  fact 
that  the  resolutions  of  1799  contain  the 
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dreadful  term,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge 
seems  to  have  used  it  without  qualms.  It 
is,  however,  perhaps  a little  more  than 
probable  that  Mr.  Madison  was  the 
victim  of  an  anachronism  when  he  tried 
to  relieve  Jeffersonian  Democracy  of 
the  reproach  of  South  Carolinian  nulli- 
fication. The  tendency,  if  any  is  fairly 
to  be  drawn  out  of  the  changes  in  this 
resolution,  is  toward  a simplification  and 
an  ordering  of  the  contents.  This  is 
marked  here  and  there  in  a relief  from 
the  cumbrousness  of  the  cumulative 
style.  All  this  points  to  a combination 
with  Mr.  Jefferson  of  just  such  an  ac- 
curate, trained,  legal  mind  as  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge’s. The  mature  work  which  he 
did  upon  the  Kentucky  constitution 
(which  was  more  the  work  of  his  hand 
than  of  any  other  man’s)  gives  evidence 
of  his  methods  such  as  affords  an  in- 
structive study,  beside  the  very  different 
hand  in  this  document. 

Again  there  is  a question  as  to  the 
proper  means  of  taking  the  steps  which 
it  is  claimed  the  state  may  take.  This 
question  was  an  open  one  at  the  time. 
Mr.  Madison  writes  * to  Mr.  Jefferson 
under  date  December  29,  1798,  as  fol- 
lows : 

I have  not  seen  the  result  of  the  discussions  at 
Richmond  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  zeal  may  forget  some  considerations 
which  ought  to  temper  their  proceedings.  Have 
you  ever  considered  thoroughly  the  distinction 
between  the  power  of  the  state  and  that  of  the  leg- 
islature on  questions  relating  to  the  federal  pact  ? 
On  the  supposition  that  the  former  is  clearly  the  ulti- 
mate judge  of  infractions,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
latter  is  the  legitimate  organ,  especially  as  the  con- 
vention was  the  organ  by  which  the  compact  was 
made.  This  was  a reason  of  great  weight  for  using 

* Madison’s  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  149. 


general  expressions  that  would  leave  to  other  states 
a choice  of  all  the  modes  possible  of  concurring  in 
the  substance,  and  would  shield  the  general  assembly 
against  the  charge  of  usurpation  in  the  very  act  of 
protesting  against  the  usurpation  of  congress. 

Now  it  is  undoubted  that  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge had  no  question  as  to  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  ordinary  machinery  of 
the  state  to  meet  this  extraordinary  end, 
and  in  consequence,  there  is  some  like- 
lihood that  he  alone  is  responsible  for 
the  declaration  to  that  effect,  lacking  as 
it  does  any  parallel  to  the  drafts  of  the 
other  statesmen.  And  upon  this  point 
depends  the  only  rational  solution  of 
the  change  in  order  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  resolutions.  In  the  draft  found 
among  Mr.  Jefferson’s  papers  it  is  a 
mere  directory  clause  added  to  the 
paper,  simply  to  give  directions  as  to  the 
steps  to  be  taken  in  asserting  and  mak- 
ing known  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  resolutions.  As  we  have  seen 
there  was  a question  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  acting  and,  also,  that  Mr. 
Breckinridge  was  strongly  inclined  to 
support  the  right  of  the  state  to  act 
through  its  ordinary  instruments,  while 
Mr.  Madison  in  the  above  quoted  letter 
to  Mr.  Jefferson  presses  the  necessity  of 
an  extraordinary  instrument.  If  (and 
in  an  innovation  such  things  come  to  be 
so  regarded)  Mr.  Breckinridge  regarded 
the  necessity  of  acting  by  the  ordinary 
officers  of  the  state  as  a matter  of  prin- 
ciple and  not  as  a mere  form,  it  was 
eminently  natural  that  he  should  move 
the  resolution  expressing  this  idea  up 
into  the  body  of  the  paper  and  place  the 
peroration  (and  the  ninth  resolution  is 
certainly  of  this  nature)  last.  This 
would  be  the  only  logical  course.  From 
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this  point  of  view,  the  transposition 
ceases  to  be  the  mere  arbitrary  measure 
it  has  always  been  considered,  and  shows 
the  hand  of  one  asserting  himself  as  the 
person  responsible  for  the  sentiments 
and  acting  both  freely  and  logically 
upon  the  paper  as  first  drawn. 

It  is  well  to  hold  fast  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  never  been  found  among  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  manuscripts  a copy  of  the 
resolutions  as  passed,  and  that  this  is 
significant  in  the  face  of  his  well  known 
habit  of  preserving  all  his  papers,  all 
must  admit;  that,  moreover,  the  paper 
he  sent  to  Mr.  Madison  was  sent  before 
he  could  have  heard  from  Kentucky  of 
their  passage,  though  after  their  actual 
passage  ; that  the  draft  he  sent  differed 
from  the  actual  set,  not  only  in  the 
points  already  noted  but  in  others  more 
or  less  significant.  Hence  it  is  plain 
that  if  he  was  concerned  in  the  drafting, 
Mr.  Breckinridge  was  independent,  and 
the  one  really  responsible  for  the  prin- 
ciples presented  to  the  legislature. 

If  a little  of  that  historical  imagina- 
tion which  has  already  been  freely  used 
on  this  problem  be  brought  to  bear  just 
here,  it  may  be  possible  to  produce  a 
solution  out  of  the  tangle  that  will  be  at 
least  quite  as  probable  as  any  hitherto 
set  forth.  Taking  the  testimony  of 
Marshall  and  Lyon  and  Caleb  Wallace 
as  directly  to  the  fact  of  the  right  of  Mr. 
Breckinridge  to  all  credit;  taking  the 
stir  in  Kentucky,  the  substantial  demand 
for  such  action,  and  the  similarity  in 
general  tenor  of  the  informal  resolutions 
passed  at  various  times ; the  “ consulta- 
tion,” the  reiterated  claim  of  the  Breck- 
inridge family,  the  age  of  Mr.  Jefferson 


at  the  time  of  writing  the  Cabell  Breck- 
inridge letter,  as  all  pointing  to  the  same 
conclusion ; adding  to  that  such  meas- 
ure of  proof  as  may  be  drawn  from  the 
internal  criticism  of  the  document  itself 
and  from  a comparison  with  the  other 
draft,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  as  to  matters  treated  of, 
and  you  have  the  ground  whereon  the 
attempted  explanation  rests.  It  is  as 
follows  : Mr.  Breckinridge  discussed  the 
matter  with  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  “con- 
sultation,” making  the  local  Kentucky 
resolutions  his  basis.  Drafts  were  drawn 
in  course,  the  <?itas/-original  draft  being 
one  of  them.  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  in  the 
main  the  ninth  resolution,  and  Mr. 
Breckinridge,  to  the  same  extent,  the 
others.  The  latter  also,  feeling  that  the 
matter  was  in  his  own  hands,  freely 
altered  where  he  thought  best,  and  from 
him  alone  the  final  draft  emanated. 
While,  then,  the  resolutions  were,  indeed, 
joint  work,  it  would  be  a fair  claim  that 
the  whole  credit  belonged  to  the  latter ; 
yet  the  former,  from  his  conscious  place 
of  headship  and  often-exercised  right  of 
considering  himself  the  fountain-head  of 
“ Republicanism,”  might  with  good  faith 
have  claimed,  nearly  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury afterwards,  substantial  authorship. 

It  was  quite  early  in  his  career,  and 
before  he  had  attained  to  the  complete 
headship  of  a party,  that  Mr.  Jefferson, 
in  compliance  with  a request  of  Mr. 
Madison  to  see  what  could  be  done 
through  the  Maryland  representatives  in 
the  old  Federal  congress  as  to  the  Poto- 
mac business,  talked  the  matter  over 
with  Mr.  Stone  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Madi- 
son: 
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Finding  him  of  the  same  opinion,  [I]  have  told 
him  I would,  by  letters,  bring  the  subject  forward  on 
our  part.  They  will  consider  it,  therefore,  as  orig- 
inated from  this  conversation. 

Pray,  why  should  “they”  not  have 
considered  it  as  originated  from  Mr. 
Madison’s  letter  ? It  is  seemingly  very 
plain  that  it  sprang  from  no  other  source. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  has  a tendency  at 
least  to  weaken  some  of  the  weight  to 
be  given  to  any  general  claims  of  author- 
ship, origin,  etc.,  on  the  part  of  this 
great  Deus  ex  machina. 

The  one  point  is  settled  beyond  aper- 
adventure — John  Breckinridge  was  the 
mover  of  these  famous  resolutions,  his 
foundation-stone  of  strict  construction. 
The  other  point — of  authorship — it  is  to 
be  feared,  will  long  remain  unsettled — 
probably  always.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  pre- 
empted the  claim  in  the  domain  of  his- 
tory, and  will  yield  hardly  to  any  at- 
tempt at  an  ouster.  In  Kentucky,  at 
least,  the  memory  of  her  son  and  his 
life-long  services  will  long  keep  green, 
and  his  completest  meed  of  praise  will 
be  awarded  him  with  wide  hand,  in  this, 
as  in  all  else. 

Note. — The  letter  of  J.  Cabell  Breck- 
inridge to  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  which  the 
letter  of  December  n,  1821,  above 
quoted,  is  the  answer,  has  never  been 
published,  and  is  of  sufficient  interest 
and  importance  to  be  appended  to  this 
sketch.  It  is  given  from  a contempo- 
rary copy  from  the  letter-book  of  Mr. 
Breckinridge,  now  among  the  Breckin- 
ridge papers.  It  is  as  follows  : 

Frankfort,  Nov.  19,  1821. 

Dear  Sir  : If  I had  not  experienced  the  effects 
of  your  candor  and  obliging  indulgence  on  a for- 
mer occasion,  and  on  a subject  connected  with  the 


memory  of  my  father,  I should  feel  an  insuperable 
reluctance  to  trouble  you  with  this  letter.  A very 
brief  narrative  will  explain  its  object. 

In  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  September  4,  in 
an  editorial  stricture  on  certain  articles  that  had 
appeared  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  the  writer  in 
support  of  his  principles  refers  to  the  authority  of 
your  name  and  opinions,  and  expresses  himself  in 
the  following  words:  “We  protested  against  the 
‘putting  Mr.  J.  forward  as  the  chief  of  a new  party,  ’ 
and  that  the  doctrines  we  held  on  the  great  question 
of  supremacy  in  cases  of  collision  between  the 
governments,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Republi- 
can party,  of  Mr.  Madison’s  report  of  ’98,  and  of 
the  Kentucky  resolutions  penned  by  Mr.  J efferson 
himself.”  Well  knowing  that  the  resolutions  here 
alluded  to  were  introduced  into  the  legislature  of 
Kentucky  by  my  father  as  his  own  production,  I 
was  greatly  astonished  by  the  assertion  of  the  ed- 
itor. Convinced  as  I am  that  the  mover  of  the  reso- 
lutions would  not  have  consented  thus  to  appro- 
priate the  labor  even  of  his  illustrious  friend,  I did 
believe  the  assertion  to  be  untrue. 

To  a man  the  measure  of  whose  fame  and  useful- 
ness is  full,  an  occurrence  like  the  present  may  be 
regarded  with  indifference.  But  when  you  remem- 
ber that  the  providence  of  God  arrested  at  an  early 
period  the  auspicious  career  of  him  whose  loss  I 
have  cause  so  deeply  to  deplore,  you  will  excuse, 
nay,  approve  the  sensibility  which  I feel  on  every 
subject  connected  with  his  just  [fame.]  If  I am  not 
deceived  in  the  temper  of  the  times,  the  day  is  at 
hand  when  the  struggle  of  ’98  is  to  be  renewed  with 
decisive  characteristics  of  consolidating  intent,  and 
these  states  are  to  maintain  a second  contest  for  the 
purity  and  extent  of  their  ancient  rights.  At  such 
a crisis,  involving  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  some 
of  the  most  sacred  principles  of  American  freedom, 
the  recollection  of  similar  events — the  correspond- 
ing sentiments  and  acts  of  departed  patriots — will 
be  reviewed  with  peculiar  interest  and  powerful  ef- 
fect, and  I can  distinctly  perceive  the  value  of 
your  written  declaration  to  insure  justice  to  the 
memory  of  one,  whom  loving,  you  largely  contrib- 
uted to  exalt.  Believing  that  I cannot  give  a bet- 
ter evidence  of  the  sincerity  and  respect  of  the  pres- 
ent application  than  by  omitting  all  formal  and 
affected  apologies  for  having  made  it,  I hasten  to 
assure  you  of  my  high  consideration,  and  to  offer 
you  my  sincerest  wishes  for  your  continued  health 
and  happiness.  J.  Cabell  Breckinridge. 

Ethelbert  D.  Warfield. 
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North  of  Fort  Pitt,  within  the  bounds 
of  Pennsylvania,  were  three  British 
forts— Venango,  Le  Boeuf  and  Presqu’ 
Isle.  These  had  all  been  established 
by  the  French,  but  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  soon  after  the  fall 
of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  were  confirmed 
to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.*  They 
were  all  small  affairs,  and  but  little  able 
to  sustain  any  very  serious  attempt  of 
an  enemy. 

Fort  Venango  was  at  the  mouth  of 
French  creek,  about  seventy-five  miles 
north  of  Fort  Pitt.  Fort  Le  Boeuf  was 
some  forty  miles  a little  west  of  north 
from  Venango,  and  Fort  Presqu’  Isle 
was  about  fifteen  miles  due  north  of  Le 
Boeuf.  Of  the  three  posts,  Presqu’ 
Isle  was  the  most  formidable.  The  lat- 
ter and  Fort  Le  Boeuf  had  been  built 
by  Monsieur  Morin  in  the  summer  of 
1753.  The  Indians  for  some  time 
strenuously  objected  to  the  building  of 
a fort  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek, 
but  the  blandishments  of  the  crafty 
Joncaire  at  length  prevailed.  On  the 
return  of  the  French  forces  to  Canada 
in  the  fall  of  1753,  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  upon  the  spot  with  a few  sol- 

* By  this  treaty,  signed  February  16,  1763,  it 
was  stipulated:  “That  France  shall  cede  to  Great 
Britain,  Canada  in  its  utmost  extent,  with  the  islands 
of  St.  John  and  Cape  Breton,  and  all  that  part  of 
Louisiana  which  lies  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
except  the  town  of  New  Orleans  and  its  territory. 
— , Russell's  Modern  Europe,  Vol.  II,  p.  57^* 


diers.  Washington,  in  his  xamous  visit 
to  the  northern  posts  in  the  winter  of 
that  year,  found  him  there  ensconced  in 
the  house  from  which  John  Frazier,  the 
Indian  trader,  had  fled  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Celoron  some  years  before. 
The  Indians  seem  to  have  eventually 
withdrawn  their  objections,  for  in  the 
early  spring  of  1754  the  French  con- 
structed a small  fort  upon  the  coveted 
spot,  which  they  named  Fort  Machault. 
This  fort  the  English  called  Venango. 
Still  later  another  military  work  occu- 
pied the  same  site,  which  was  named 
Fort  Franklin. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1763,  Ensign 
Christie  was  in  command  at  Presqu’ 
Isle,  Ensign  Price  at  Le  Boeuf,  and 
Lieutenant  Gordon  at  Venango.  The 
garrison  at  Presqu’  Isle  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  men.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  June  15,  about  two  hundred 
Indians  appeared  before  the  fort.  The 
garrison  immediately  betook  themselves 
to  the  block-house,  which  was  large  and 
well  adapted  to  resist  an  ordinary  In- 
dian attack.  The  savages  at  once  as- 
sailed the  building.  The  assault  was 
fierce  and  persistent,  and  carried  on 
with  more  than  usual  skill,  as  the  sav- 
ages seem  to  have  been  directed  by  a 
soldier  who  had  been  made  prisoner 
early  in  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
“ and  had  since  lived  among  the  sav- 
ages, and  now  espoused  their  cause, 
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fighting  with  them  against  his  own 
countrymen.”*  Ensign  Christie  re- 
sisted bravely  the  assaults  of  the  Indians. 
The  blockhouse  was  repeatedly  set  on 
fire,  but  as  often  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished. The  savages  now  approached 
the  blockhouse  by  a trench  which  they 
dug,  and  prepared  to  undermine  and 
blow  up  the  building.  Christie  saw  that 
all  hope  of  further  successful  resistance 
was  vain,  and  he  agreed  to  terms  of 
capitulation  on  the  morning  of  the 
seventeenth.  The  Indians  promised 
that  the  garrison  should  retire  unmo- 
lested ; but  no  sooner  were  the  soldiers 
in  their  hands,  than  they  began  to 
plunder  them,  “ and  they  had  good 
cause  to  be  thankful,”  says  Parkman, 
“ that  they  were  not  butchered  on  the 
spot.”  They  were  detained  several 
days  at  Presqu’  Isle  and  then  taken  to 
Detroit.  Ensign  Christie  here  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  from  the  hands 
of  his  savage  captors,  and  find  his  way 
into  the  fort  at  that  place. 

Two  of  Christie’s  men,  at  the  capitu- 
lation, darted  into  the  forest  and  disap- 
peared. One  of  them,  a Scotch  soldier 
named  Benjamin  Gray,  arrived,  haggard 
and  worn,  at  Fort  Pitt  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  the  month.  He  had  been  eight 
days  on  the  way.  Fortunately  for  him 
he  arrived  just  in  a lull  of  the  tempest 
that  had  raged  around  Fort  Pitt.  The 
savages  who  had  been  investing  that 
post  had  gone  off  to  meet  a large  body 
of  their  allies  who  were  coming  from  the 

* ‘Parkman’s  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,’  Chap.  XIII. 
No  one  can  write  upon  the  history  of  those  times 
without  owning  an  indebtedness  to  the  masterly  vol- 
umes of  Parkman. 


west,  and  thus  Gray  entered  its  gates 
unharmed.  He  reported  the  attack  on 
Fort  Presqu’  Isle,  and  the  capitulation ; 
but  having  heard  a woman  scream  out, 
he  said,  he  suspected  that  they  were 
murdering  her,  and  he  had  hastened 
away.-j-  He  had  no  doubt  the  entire 
garrison  had  been  put  to  death.  What 
their  fate  really  was  we  have  seen  above. 

The  next  morning  after  the  capitu- 
lation of  Presqu’  Isle,  a band  of  Indians 
appeared  before  Fort  Le  Bceuf.  They 
were  a part  of  the  force  that  had  at- 
tacked Presqu’  Isle.  They  at  first  pro- 
fessed to  be  friendly,  but  very  soon  their 
true  character  revealed  itself.  Ensign 
Price’s  force  consisted  of  two  corporals 
and  eleven  privates.  He  rejected  all 
the  overtures  of  the  savages  and  repelled 
their  onslaught  with  the  greatest  courage. 
The  attack  was  continued  all  day.  At 
night  the  Indians  succeeded  in  setting 
the  fort  on  fire.  While  they  were  in 
front,  watching  the  door,  shouting  and 
leaping  about,  fancying  the  garrison 
were  perishing  in  the  flames,  the  latter 
were  making  their  escape  quietly  from 
the  burning  building  through  a window 
on  the  other  side.  They  then  ran  for 
the  woods,  which  they  reached  unper- 
ceived by  the  exultant  savages.  Several 
of  the  men  strayed  away  from  their  com- 
panions in  the  darkness;  but  on  the 
same  day  that  Gray  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt, 
Ensign  Price  with  two  corporals  and 
four  private  soldiers  reached  the  same 
place.  Afterward  all  the  garrison  ex- 

+ See  a letter  dated  Fort  Pitt,  June  26,  1763.  The 
letter  is  printed  in  ‘ Parkman's  Conspiracy  of  Pon- 
tiac,’ Chapter  XVIII.  This  letter  also  gives  the  his- 
tory of  the  attack  on  Fort  Le  Boeuf. 
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cept  two  men  returned  in  safety  to  their 
friends. 

The  fate  of  Venango  had  been  still 
more  tragical.  On  his  way  to  Fort  Pitt, 
Ensign  Price  had  passed  Venango  and 
found  the  fort  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  saw  one  of  the  expresses  lying  dead 
in  the  road.  Not  a man  had  escaped  to 
tell  the  story.  Many  years  afterwards 
an  Indian  who  had  been  present  in- 
formed Sir  William  Johnson  that  a large 
body  of  Senecas  had  been  admitted  into 
the  fort  under  the  guise  of  friendship, 
when  they  fell  on  the  unsuspected  garri- 
son, and  killed  them  all  except  Lieuten- 
ant Gordon.  Him  they  compelled  to 
write  out  a statement  of  the  wrongs 
which  they  suffered  from  the  white  men, 
and  afterwards  tortured  him  for  several 
nights  in  succession,  until  death  at 
length  came  to  his  release.*  Long 
afterwards,  ashes  and  charred  wood, 
pieces  of  melted  glass  and  iron,  and 
rusted  fragments  of  firearms,  among 
which  were  mingled  broken  and  decay- 
ing bones,  marked  the  site  of  this  scene 
of  Indian  treachery  and  cruelty. 

Farther  to  the  south,  a whooping  mul- 

*  ‘ Parkman’s  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,’  Chapter 
XVIII. 


titude  were  holding  Fort  Pitt  in  their 
cruel  embrace,  and  anticipating  the  hour 
when  they  should  glut  their  savage  hate 
in  the  blood  of  those  behind  its  shelter- 
ing walls.  Fort  Ligonier,  some  fifty- 
five  miles  east  of  Fort  Pitt,  had  sus- 
tained several  attacks  from  the  Indians, 
the  most  determined  on  the  twenty-first 
of  June,  but  had  made  a successful 
resistance.  The  whole  frontier  lay  ex- 
posed to  the  inroads  of  the  savages. 
Fire  and  slaughter  marked  their  tracks 
in  every  direction.  “I  have  been  at 
Fort  Cumberland  several  days,”  writes 
one  on  the  twenty-second  of  June,  “but 
the  Indians  having  killed  nine  people 
and  burnt  several  houses  near  Fort  Bed- 
ford, made  me  think  it  prudent  to  re- 
move from  those  parts,  from  whigh^  I 
suppose,  near  five  hundred  families  have 
run  away  within  this  week.”  The  num- 
ber of  killed  increased  daily.  The 
terror-stricken  people  fled  for  their  lives. 
Happily  the  march  of  Bouquet  and  the 
decisive  victory  of  Bushy  run  at  length 
broke  the  power  of  the  red  men,  and 
sent  them  howling  into  the  wilds  west  of 
the  Allegheny. 

T.  J.  Chapman. 
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Having  passed  the  great  cataclysm 
caused  by  slavery,  being  able  now  by 
the  broad  light  of  perfected  events  to 
examine  and  estimate  the  influence  and 
significance  of  the  first  signs  of  the  rise 
and  steady  progress  of  the  anti-slavery 
cause  until  its  revolution  of  politics, 
and  the  industry  and  civilization  of  one 
hemisphere  of  this  Republic,  historic- 
ally we  deem  no  intervening  events  of 
the  least  importance.  We  have  seen 
the  awakening  of  the  forces  that  are 
to  overturn  existing  institutions  and 
change  the  configuration  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  are  impatient  of  everything  that 
seeks  to  withdraw  us  from  their  process, 
and  the  progress  of  events  impelled  by 
them.  True,  from  1840  to  1861  are 
twenty-one  long — or  short  years  as  we 
estimate  them.  Short  to  those  who  de- 
plore the  change — long  to  those  who 
prayed,  hoped,  fought  for  its  consumma- 
tion. In  these  years  the  struggles,  the 
politics,  the  rise  and  rule  of  parties,  the 
elections  and  policies  of  Presidents  are 
of  no  possible  importance,  save  as  they 
influence  the  great  thing  that  was  to  be. 
In  the  grand  onward  march  of  the 
ages — the  centuries — this  is  very  true. 
When  we  turn  our  eyes  backward  to 
earliest  historic  events,  the  perspective 
of  time  is  entirely  lost.  Its  sequence 
cannot  be  apprehended.  The  great  old 


ages  seem  to  march  abreast  and  con- 
front us  in  a mass.  The  centuries  loom 
on  us  in  groups — as  if  contemporary. 
We  forget  that  all  of  them,  all  time, 
have  marched,  filtered  through  the  nar- 
row succession  of  days  in  grains  of  sand, 
from  the  first  to  the  present,  that  never 
have  even  two  days  come  at  the  same 
time.  Each  has  delivered  to  its  successor 
all  it  had  that  survived  it.  In  our  gaze 
backward  whole  centuries  have  sunk 
from  our  vision,  leaving  things  wide 
apart  standing  side  by  side.  We  may 
not  pause  to  grow  sad  over  the  utter 
insignificance  of  all  human  labor  and 
achievements,  which  such  retrospect  and 
reflection  might  cause.  There  may  be 
nothing  really  great  or  small  in  the  his- 
tory of  individuals  or  nations.  All  may 
be  essentially  of  the  same  size.  No 
matter — the  events  of  each  day  are  of 
importance  to  it,  to  the  busy  men  who 
toil  and  perspire  under  its  sun,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  permit  these  twenty- 
one  years  of  our  life  and  time  to  disap- 
pear from  even  this  slight  memoir. 
Great  men,  on  the  upper  and  thinner 
growing  crust,  beneath  which  the  great 
forces  were  storing  their  might,  were 
laboring  on  questions  of  issues  and  poli- 
cies which  have  survived  the  cataclysm, 
and  in  some  form  entered  into  the  great 
campaign  of  1884,  as  into  the  greater 
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campaign  of  1840,  which  must  have  a 
passing  word — several  words,  I fear. 

It  was  the  mission  of  the  Federalist 
to  construct,  invent,  create,  adopt  the 
constitution,  elect,  organize  and  set  the 
new  government  on  in  a healthful,  vigor- 
ous, successful  career.  Had  he  but  the 
capacity,  with  his  prestige,  to  adopt 
new  ideas  and  work  them  into  govern- 
mental process,  he  would  have  remained 
at  the  helm.  None  but  a man  of  pro- 
gress can  govern  a progressive  people. 
The  Democrat  of  to-day  has  shown  this 
capacity,  and  is  now  ruler.  If  he  gives 
the  Republic  a better  government,  on 
substantially  the  Republican  basis,  than 
did  its  inventors,  he  will  remain  there 
fora  time.  The  Federalist  was  unequal 
to  the  new  demands,  and  disappeared 
as  did  the  later  Whig,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  Mr.  Jefferson’s  task  was  to  cor- 
rect the  tendencies  of  Federalists,  place 
the  barque  more  directly  with  the  Re- 
publican current,  and  give  fuller  effect 
to  Democratic  influences,  though  to 
claim  him  as  the  founder  of  the  pres- 
ent Democratic  party  is  absurd.  That 
was  more  the  work  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
No  two  prominent  Americans  were  ever 
more  dissimilar  than  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son.  Their  only  resemblance  was — 
they  were  both  demagogues.  For  the 
rest  they  contrast. 

Mr..  Madison  fought  the  war,  and 
though  on  the  whole  we  were  worsted 
in  it,  we  made  vast  gains  by  it. 

Andrew  Jackson  destroyed  the  na- 
tional bank.  Whether  that  was  a good 
or  bad  thing  is  still  debatable.  Which- 
ever it  was,  the  task  was  wholly  his.  So 
he  introduced  the  feature  of  personal 


government — was  the  government,  pretty 
much.  He  originated  the  causes  which 
in  action  overwhelmed  his  successor. 

To  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  due  the  credit 
of  separating  the  government  wholly 
from  the  banks.  Mr.  Jackson  removed 
the  national  deposits  from  the  national 
bank,  and  dividing  he  placed  the  public 
monies  with  the  state  banks.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  invented  the  independent  treas- 
ury— “ sub-treasury  ” it  was  called — still 
the  method  of  holding  and  disbursing 
the  revenues.  It  was  one  of  the  potent 
causes  of  his  overthrow,  which,  added  to 
those  he  inherited,  were  too  strong  for 
him.  The  bank  influence  was  largely 
with  the  administration  while  it  em- 
ployed the  state  banks.  It  was  quite 
unanimously  against  him  when  he  placed 
the  public  money  in  the  vaults  of  his 
own  treasurer. 

Mr.  Seward  was  defeated  by  Mr. 
Marcy  in  1834.  Mr.  Seward  defeated 
Mr.  Marcy  in  1838,  prophetic  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren’ s fortune  two  years  later. 
A Whig  national  convention  assembled 
at  Harrisburg,  December  4,  1839,  to 
nominate  for  the  presidential  election 
the  ensuing  year.  General  Harrison 
had  made  a splendid  run,  “mostly  on 
his  own  hook,”  in  1836.  Largely  it  was 
the  wish,  as  well  as  the  expectation,  that 
Mr.  Clay  should  be  named.  Many 
Whigs  had  been  followers  of  General 
Jackson,  and  in  no  event  would  vote  for 
him.  They  called  themselves  Conserva- 
tives— the  first  appearance  of  that  now 
odious  term  in  our  political  nomencla- 
ture, of  whom  Senator  Tallmage  was  the 
head.  Mugwumps  they  would  be  now 
called.  Twenty-two  states  were  pres- 
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ent  by  delgates  at  Harrisburg.  Three 
names  were  placed  before  them,  Mr. 
Clay,  General  Harrison  and  General 
Scott,  all  three  natives  of  Virginia.  On 
the  first  ballot  103  votes  were  cast  for 
Mr.  Clay,  94  for  Harrison,  and  57  for 
Scott.  On  the  last  ballot,  taken  on  the 
third  day  of  the  ardent  but  perfectly 
friendly  contest,  Harrison  received  148, 
Clay  90,  Scott  16.  With  Harrison  was 
placed  John  Tyler,  also  a Virginian. 
Mr.  Clay,  in  advance,  gave  the  most  cor- 
dial assurance  of  whole-hearted  support 
of  the  nominee,  be  he  whom  he  might. 
He  redeemed  it  in  the  most  effective 
manner.  A Whig  electoral  ticket  was 
placed  in  the  field  in  every  state  but 
South  Carolina,  whose  legislature  cast 
her  vote. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  nominated  at  Bal- 
timore May  5,  1840.  One  branch  of  the 
Abolitionists,  under  the  lead  of  Myron 
Hawley,  placed  James  G.  Birney,  then 
of  Michigan,  also  in  nomination — of 
which  more  later. 

Generally,  the  policy  and  course  of 
the  whole  Jackson  party  and  adminis- 
tration were  broadly  in  issue.  There 
had  been  many  frauds,  peculations  and 
defalcations.  There  was  the  Seminole 
war,  and  the  proposed  Cuba  blood- 
hounds as  foreign  mercenaries.  The  de- 
clared issues,  formally  taken,  were  upon 
the  veto  power,  which  had  been  exer- 
cised more  times  by  the  self-willed  Jack- 
son  than  by  all  his  predecessors.  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  though  his  supporters  were 
in  the  minority  in  the  twenty-fifth  con- 
gress, had  not  employed  it  at  all.  Then 
there  was  the  great  issue  of  the  currency, 
which  involved  banking  and  the  sub- 


treasury, a protective  tariff,  internal 
improvements  and  the  public  lands. 
Slavery — not  even  under  the  head  of 
Texas — found  no  place,  nor  could  the 
Liberty(or  third)  party  force  an  issue  with 
either  of  the  great  parties,  save  under 
the  right  of  petition,  an  issue  wrought  out 
by  Mr.  Adams.  This  in  some  sections 
was  effectively  used,  especially  on  the 
Reserve,  by  Mr.  Wade  and  Mr.  Gid- 
dings,  then  in  the  house,  against  the 
Democrats,  who  were  the  offending 
party  in  this  matter,  so  that  incidentally 
the  institution  directly  suffered. 

A notable  theme  was  the  famous  New 
Jersey  “ Broad  Seal”  election  case,  of 
the  twenty-fifth  congress.  The  house 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
administration  men  to  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  opposition  of  all  sorts.  After  a 
long  contest  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  an  inde- 
pendent Democrat,  was  elected  speaker. 
Of  the  six  New  Jersey  claimants  of  seats 
all  brought  the  same  evidence  of  right, 
under  the  broad  seal  of  the  state.  Of 
these,  the  ex-clerk,  who  made  up  the 
list  and  called  the  house,  on  the  initial 
day  of  the  congress  excluded  five,  which 
was  the  final  award  of  the  organized 
house.  It  was  during  the  chaos  occa- 
sioned by  the  contest  that  Mr.  Adams 
early  arose,  made  a motion  which  the 
clerk  refused  to  entertain,  and  he  put  it 
himself,  declared  it  carried — himself  be- 
came chairman  by  common  consent  of 
the  body  in  its  transition  from  raw  units 
to  the  firm  ground  of  a parliamentary 
house,  contemplated  by  the  constitution. 

Unfortunately  for  both  parties — for  the 
history  of  the  time,  perhaps — some  illy- 
advised  Democrat  ridiculed  the  person, 
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life  and  habits  of  General  Harrison,  a 
man  of  pure  life,  exalted  character,  an 
accomplished  civilian,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  commanders  of  raw  troops  of 
our  history,  though  it  must  be  conceded 
that  his  soldiers  were  of  the  finest  ma- 
terial in  the  raw  that  ever  followed  an 
intrepid  leader.  He  was  said  to  be  a 
weak-minded,  garrulous  old  man,  liv- 
ing in  a log-cabin,  and  solacing  the 
straitened  twilight  of  life  with  hard 
cider.  The  child  then  unborn  rued 
the  scurrilous  libel.  The  men  of  the 
west  who  had  fought  under  him,  whose 
wives  and  daughters,  in  their  ab- 
sence defended  their  cabins  against 
Indian  forays,  took  it  up  with  a flash. 
They  ignited  the  continent  with  their 
indignant  enthusiasm.  Log-cabins,  with 
the  coon  pelt  nailed  to  it,  hard  cider 
barrels  pictured  in  every  fashion  and 
color  on  banner  and  flag,  borne  in  end- 
less processions,  became  the  emblems 
of  the  battle,  the  badges  of  the  party. 
All  the  poetic  and  rhyming  talent  of 
the  country  became  inspired,  and  poured 
from  every  quarter  a swollen,  mingled 
tide  of  rhymed  sarcasm,  wit,  humor  and 
coarse  ribald  blackguardism  upon  Mr. 
Van  Buren  and  his  supporters.  There 
were  occasional  gleams  of  wit,  real 
humor  and  touches  of  poetry.  The 
words,  set  to  simple  airs,  were  sung  from 
Canada  to  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  remotest  march  of  the  westward- 
going immigrant.  Literally,  the  admin- 
istration was  sung  and  stung  to  death. 

All  of  these  were  but  the  bubbles,  the 
foam  of  the  wide,  deep  ocean,  lashed 
by  a real  storm.  That  was  a period  of  ex- 
ceptionally able — of  great  men,  never 


more  than  twice  equaled,  and  never  sur- 
passed in  our  annals.  All  the  political 
talent,  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  coun- 
try were  called  into  action  and  marshaled 
on  both  sides1 — not  to  sing  songs,  march 
in  processions,  and  on  one  side  guzzle 
hard  cider.  The  whole  of  that  liquid  in 
the  country,  a fixed  quantity  at  the 
most,  if  put  in  real  requisition,  would 
have  been  exhausted  in  the  first  month 
of  the  campaign.  There  was  an  able, 
exhaustive  and  exhausting  discussion, 
not  only  of  the  policy,  measures  and 
conduct  of  the  administration,  but  of 
the  great  principles  of  the  government 
itself.  It  was  the  first  great  popular 
discussion  of  them — never  equaled 
since.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
direct  gain  by  the  labors  of  the  Whig 
orators  and  writers,  who  made  the  on- 
set, and  maintained  an  aggressive  war 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  indirectly  the 
gain  in  the  education  of  the  people — 
apt  pupils  as  they  were — was  of  incal- 
culable benefit  permanently. 

The  campaign  opened  on  the  Reserve 
in  mid-winter,  with  mass  meetings  at 
nearly  all  the  county-seats,  at  which 
popular  speeches  were  made,  denuncia- 
tory, hortatory  and  argumentative — 
the  first  introduced  in  that  part  of  the 
state — or  anywhere  north,  among  men 
of  New  England  origin,  and  then  first 
and  generally  called  stump  speeches.* 

*The  term,  as  the  practice,  originated  in  Kentucky, 
where  the  outdoor  orator  usually  spoke  from  the  top 
of  that  part  of  a tree  remaining  in  the  earth  where 
it  grew,  after  it  had  been  felled  with  axes.  The 
term  soon  came  to  mean  any  and  all  addresses  of  a 
political  character,  and  is  now  thoroughly  Anglicised 
in  England  as  in  this  country.  Stormonth’s  dic- 
tionary (Eng.),  Webster,  Worcester,  et  al—  another 
instance  of  the  almost  sole  mode  of  the  accession  of 
entirely  new  words  to  the  language— adoption  by 
custom  from  pure  slang. 
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Frank  Wade,  as  we  saw,  won  his 
spurs  as  a political  speaker  in  the  Ohio 
senate  that  winter.  A great  state  mass 
convention  of  the  Whigs  was  holden  at 
Columbus  the  twenty-second  of  Febru- 
ary, at  which  he  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal speakers.  Four  great  Whig  state 
mass  meetings  were  early  holden  in 
Ohio,  at  which  General  Harrison  was 
present.  The  first,  on  the  site  of  Camp 
Meigs,  May  4,  which  continued  three 
or  four  days,  commemorative  of  the 
siege  by  Tecumseh  and  Proctor,  of  May, 
1813.  One  was  also  holden  at  Erie, 
September  10,  an  anniversary  of  Perry’s 
sea  fight,  of  the  same  year,  at  which 
time  and  place  the  Democrats  held  a 
rival  convention.* 

Thomas  Corwin  was  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  governor  of  Ohio,  and  accom- 
panied by  Thomas  Ewing,  visited  the 
Reserve  in  May.f 

Mr.  Wade  took  rank  in  that  great  can- 

*  At  the  Democratic  stand  the  writer  first  saw  and 
heard  James  Buchanan  and  John  W.  Forney.  He 
was  very  favorably  impressed  by  the  first.  Forney 
was  then  a very  young  man. 

That  was  the  year  of  Corwin’s  famous  reply  to 
“•the  late  Mr.  Crary”  of  Michigan,  as  John  Quincy 
Adams  called  him  in  the  house,  a few  days  later.  I 
first  heard  him  at  Ravenna,  of  that  May.  In  the 
Lincoln  campaign  of  i860,  I was  one  of  a party,  in- 
cluding Columbus  Delano,  Benjamin  F.  Stanton  and 
others,  who  attended  Mr.  Corwin  several  days 
through  the  interior  of  Ohio;  saw  and  heard  a great 
deal  of  him  at  the  capital,  later;  was  present  at  the 
supper  party,  and  one  of  the  group  of  Garfield  and 
others  listening  to  his  flow  of  story,  when  smitten  of 
paralysis.  I have  heard  very  many  of  the  good 
American  speakers  of  my  time  ; have  read  nearly 
all  the  best  published  of  the  English  and  Irish. 

I believe  Thomas  Corwin  at  his  best,  the  rarest 
orator  who  ever  spoke  the  language,  and  for  varied 
excellence  in  every  range,  never  surpassed  by  the 
speaker  of  any  tonguge — of  any  age  or  time. 


vass  with  the  best  speakers  of  Ohio,  and 
was  second  to  but  very  few  in  the  thor- 
oughness of  his  information,  and  the 
rather  rude  vigor  with  which  he  handled 
the  great  variety  of  subjects  dealt  with, 
in  the  wide  range  of  topic  and  mode  of 
treatment,  characteristic  of  the  great 
contest. 

From  the  first  there  were  signs  unmis- 
takable of  the  result.  The  Whigs  could 
that  year  have  elected  Mr.  Clay,  Gen- 
eral Scott  or  almost  any  candidate. 
There  was  never  in  the  history  of  our 
popular  politics  so  much  and  such  wide- 
spread excitement,  agitation  and  popular 
enthusiasm.  The  conditions  and  ma- 
terial for  its  parallel  can  probably  never 
again  exist  in  such  proportions.  The 
success  of  the  Whigs  was  almost  fatal 
to  the  party.  At  each  successive  presi- 
dential election  it  attempted  to  arouse 
the  same  wide,  deep,  popular  enthusiasm 
by  the  same  devices  and  methods  which 
were  the  effect , the  product , of  the  agita- 
tion of  1840 — the  forms,  utterance,  in 
which  that  spontaneously  expressed 
itself  in  1844-48.  “We  felt  good  in 
1840,”  said  a melancholy  and  disap- 
pointed Whig  leader,  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  Taylor,  during  this  last  year, 
“and  we  want  to  feel  good  again.” 
Alas  ! first  love  is  but  for  once,  and  the 
very  youthful. 

Of  the  electoral  votes,  General  Harri- 
son received  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four,  Van  Buren  sixty .J 

$ Mr.  Van  Buren  had  a curious  personal  con- 
nection with  the  war  of  1812-13,  on  the  northern  and 
western  frontier.  He  was  the  special  judge-advocate 
appointed  from  civil  life,  and  prosecuted  the  unfor- 
tunate General  Hull  for  his  failure  in  the  first  cam- 
paign, tried  by  court  martial  at  Albany  early  in  1814. 
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The  popular  recoil  against  the  suc- 
cessful Whigs  for  a time  overwhelmed 
them.  They  never  did  recover.  Even 
Corwin  was  defeated  for  governor  in 
1842,  and  the  party  was  everywhere 
forced  back.  True,  General  Harrison 
died,  and  Mr.  Tyler  vetoed  their  na- 
tional bank  bills  in  all  forms.  At  the 
extra  session  and  later,  they  made  an 
honest  effort  to  redeem  all  their  pledges 
and,  save  in  the  instance  of  the  bank  en- 
actment, passed  all  their  measures.  Had 
General  Harrison  lived,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same.  No  set  of  men 
could  have  met  and  satisfied  the  popu- 
lar expectation,  which  was  fittingly  ex- 
pressed by  the  popular  formula — “ Two 
dollars  a day  and  roast  beef” — for  the 
most  ordinary  laborer.  One  should 
fully  understand  the  years  of  chronic 
depression  and  rates  of  wages  of  that 
time  to  appreciate  the  irony  of  this  say- 
ing, invented  by  the  Democrats  and 
placed  in  the  mouths  of  Whig  dem- 
agogues, neither  few  or  over  scrupulous. 

In  turning  to  resume  the  sketchy  thread 
of  the  incipient  struggle  against  domi- 
nant salvery,  in  which  the  great  contest 

His  final  address,  extemporized  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  court,  was  never  reported  and  published, 
at  least  it  is  not  found  in  the  official  report  published 
soon  after.  Hull  was  defended  in  a masterly  man- 
ner by  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  as  will  be  remembered. 
His  summing  up,  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  by 
the  accused,  as  the  rule  was,  is  a masterly  per- 
formance. 

A few  months  later,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  also 
appointed  to  prosecute  General  Wilkinson,  tried  for 
failures  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  General  Dearborn 
was  president  of  both  courts.  When  the  special 
judge-advocate  presented  himself  to  enter  upon  his 
duties,  he  was  met  by  a motion  from  the  accused  to 
exclude  him,  which  on  a full  argument  was  sustained. 
‘Wilkinson’s  Memoirs,’  Volume  III,  page  15. 


of  1840  is  a pure  episode,  I am  tempted 
to  say  generally  that  when  in  the  pro- 
gress of  a people  or  state  the  time  is 
ripe  for  an  advance  in  mechanics, 
science,  politics  or  art,  the  thing  to 
be  done  often  suggests  itself  to  several 
who  then  happen  to  be  in  the  van  of  the 
required  movement,  and  there  are  many 
contests  as  to  the  real  discoverer,  mover, 
leader.  Were  it  not  for  this  general 
tendency,  which  many  detect  cotem- 
poraneously,  the  thing  itself  would  not 
gain  recognition,  and  so  secure  accom- 
plishment. A discovery,  however  in- 
trinsically valuable,  which  the  men  of 
the  time  cannot  appreciate,  remains  as 
a thing  practically  hidden. 

Savonarola,  whose  life  and  fate  are 
the  most  pathetic  of  modern  history, 
found  his  age  adverse,  and  he  and  his 
work  perished.  Luther  was  one  of 
many,  yet  the  force  which  bore  him  on 
spent  itself  ere  what  the  Protestant  world 
deems  complete  success,  was  accom- 
plished— the  overthrow  and  extinction 
of  the  Romish  church.  Peace  ! the 
world  could  not  then  nor  now  be  gov- 
erned without  it. 

To  claim  the  arousing  and  marshaling 
of  the  force  of  the  mind  and  conscience 
of  the  men  of  the  north  against  slavery 
as  preeminently  the  work  of  one 
man,  is  a totally  unwarranted  assump- 
tion. There  is  a way  of  writing  history, 
lately  attempted,  which,  if  accepted 
without  protest,  would  for  the  time 
seem  to  accomplish  this  thing.  The 
writers  of  the  biography  of  the  late  W. 
L.  Garrison  rely  quite  exclusively  upon 
his  Liberator  for  authority,  and  thus  sus- 
tained, there  really  was  but  one  cham- 
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pion  of  God  and  freedom  in  the  north. 
Should  the  sons  of  the  late  J.  G.  Birney 
accept  the  challenge,  work  as  largely 
and  as  narrowly,  drawing  their  author- 
ity from  a similar  source,  they  would  for 
him  make  a case  every  whit  as  strong. 
Neither  work  would  be  accepted  finally 
as  history,  both  would  be  great  contri- 
butions to  it,  of  value  beyond  estima- 
tion. This  last  work  should  be  at  once 
set  about.  It  would  have  this  unequaled 
advantage — slavery  was  overthrown  by 
political  means.  Mr.  Garrison  refused 
their  use,  opposed  with  the  might  of  his 
trenchant  pen  and  resounding  voice 
their  employment,  and  the  men  who 
used  them. 

Mr.  Birney  was  among  the  first  to  see 
that  the  most  effective  single  thing  was 
the  employment  of  political  power, 
backed  of  course  by  all  the  moral  forces. 
He  was  of  the  first  to  employ  it.  He 
too,  was  a candidate  for  the  presidency 
in  1840. 

He  was  hewn  from  the  mountains,  re- 
jected of  politicians,  to  become — I am 
not  to  anticipate.  He  was  placed  in  the 
field  largely  by  the  clear-seeing  Myron 
Hawley,  as  mentioned,  and  received 
but  seven  thousand  and  fifty-nine  votes, 
provoking  jibes  and  sneers  from  the 
Whigs,  derision  and  sarcasm  from  Gar- 
rison. They  were  allies  against  Birney. 

The  Liberty  party — third  party — was 
to  be  one  of  many  evidences,  itself  an 
illustration  that  a party  in  the  United 
States  cannot  be  made.  It  was  and  will 
be  mainly  recruited  from  the  Whigs,  and 
be  treated  by  it  accordingly,  smiting  it 
back  in  its  hour  of  might.  There  will 
be  individual  war  by  it  against  leading 


Whigs,  at  one  with  it,  save  its  independ- 
ent organization. 

Frank  Wade,  it  was  insisted,  must 
leave  his  party  and  join  it.  Mr.  Gid- 
dings  was  denounced,  yet  he  was  to 
abandon  his  organization,  while  Wade 
still  grasped  its  remains,  fossilized  in 
his  hands.  If  the  Whigs  hated  it,  the 
Garrisonians  did  the  more  abundantly, 
and  so  the  wars  within  a war  would  go 
on.  Men  in  the  struggling  grasp  of  a 
common  great  enemy  will  still  find  time 
to  clutch  each  other’s  throats  over  the 
things  of  means  and  leaderships.  This 
many  cornered  war  was  to  gather 
strength  and  fierceness  till  everything 
was  hidden  and  lost  in  the  smoke  and 
din  of  the  battle-field,  no  longer  a figure 
of  speech. 

Much  important  matter  occurring  in 
congress  must  be  passed  without  note. 
Mr.  Slade  of  Vermont,  early  in  the 
thirty-sixth  congress,  presented  his  me- 
morials against  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  caused  the  southern 
representatives,  under  Mr.  Wise,  to  with- 
draw in  a body  from  the  house — the  first 
secession.  Mr.  Giddings  entered  this 
congress.  It  was  the  one  during  which, 
under  the  lead  of  Atherton,  inspired  by 
Calhoun,  slavery  secured  the  adoption 
of  the  famous  twenty-first  rule,  which 
sent  everything  touching  slavery  to  the 
tomb  of  the  table  without  a word.  Those 
were  the  days  when  the  ponderous 
Lewis  of  Alabama  left  the  house  to 
inspect  “coffles  of  slaves”  from  Mary- 
land, halted  in  front  of  the  east  portico 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  hall  of  repre- 
sentatives was  the  scene  of  constantly 
recurring  disorder,  caused  by  the  brutal 
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violence  of  southern  members,  under 
provocations  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Giddings.  The  “ Amistad  case,”  so 
productive  of  abolition  sentiment,  had 
arisen,  and  other  things  of  the  same 
tendency.  The  new  Whig  President 
called  a special  session  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  congress,  was  himself  called, 
and  left  his  party  to  go  to  pieces,  under 
the  unexpected  exigencies  flowing  from 
his  absence,  and  its  utter  inability  to 
deal  with  the  new  questions,  thence  to 
be  an  abiding  presence  till  slavery 
should  disappear.  The  Twenty-seventh 
congress  saw  the  attempt  in  the  house 
to  censure  Mr.  Adams,  the  Creole  case, 
the  censure  of  Mr.  Giddings  for  his 
platform  of  the  rights  of  slaves  on  the 
high  seas,  beyond  the  reach  of  slave 
laws,  his  resignation  and  triumphant  re- 
election,  followed  by  his  Pacificus  letters. 
The  close  of  the  congress  saw  the  pub- 
lication of  a strong  address  on  the  as- 
pects of  the  slavery  contest,  from  Mr. 
Adams,  prepared  by  Gates,  and  bearing 
the  names  of  twenty  Whig  representa- 
tives, including  that  of  J.  R.  Giddings, 
S.  J.  Andrews,  Slade  and  Gates.  Its 
immediate  purpose  was  to  warn  against 
the  annexation  of  Texas ; its  influence 
extended  much  farther.  A hasty  treaty 
for  that  purpose  was  patched  up  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Web- 
ster, Le  Gaire  and  Upshur  in  the  state 
department,  and  summarily  killed  by 
Mr.  Benton  in  the  senate.  Meantime 
Mr.  Clay,  whose  contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  President  Tyler  caused  much 
of  the  trouble  between  that  worthy  and 
the  men  who  elevated  him,  brought  for- 
ward his  propositions  of  policy,  made 


his  retiring  speech,  resigned  and  awaited 
in  serene  security  his  call  to  the  Presi- 
dency. He  had  already  received  Mr. 
Mendenhall’s  Quaker  petition  for  the 
emancipation  of  his  slaves,  and  made 
that  insolent  reply  which,  with  his  letter 
against  Texas  annexation,  made  his  call 
sure.  Their  united  effect  on  his  election 
was  another  thing.  He  was  placed  in 
nomination  May  i,  1844,  by  acclama- 
tion, at  Baltimore. 

The  Democratic  convention  assem- 
bled in  the  same  city  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  May.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
largely  the  choice  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Mr.  Cass  would  be  a candidate, 
and  was.  The  Democrats  were  also 
more  largely  in  favor  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas;  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  written 
a letter  against  it.  The  convention 
adopted  a former  rule,  requiring  a two- 
thirds  vote  to  nominate.  On  the  first 
ballot,  146  were  cast  for  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
83  for  Cass  and  37  scatteringly.  On  the 
eighth,  Mr.  Van  Buren  104,  Cass  144 
and  J.  K.  Polk  44  ; Mr.  Polk  was  unani- 
mously nominated  on  the  ninth  with  a 
resolution  demanding  Texas  and  Oregon 
to  54  degrees  and  40  minutes.  The  con- 
vention dispersed. 

No  more  conspicuous  figure  has  ever 
appeared  in  American  political  history, 
none  so  grand  and  really  imposing  as 
Henry  Clay.  Lofty,  magnanimous,  far- 
seeing,  intensely  American,  creative, 
chivalrous,  of  unsulied  fame,  an  elo- 
quence of  the  rarest  excellence  and 
power ; none  ever  before  or  since, 
secured  the  love  and  devotion  of  so 
many  men,  and  men  of  diverse  opinions, 
habits,  and  pursuits.  No  American 
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statesman,  has  yet  connected  his  name 
with  so  many  and  such  important  meas- 
ures, due  only  to  causes  arising  in  the 
scope  of  the  ordinary  political  necessities 
of  a progressive  people.  He  in  his  youth 
was  an  Emancipationist.  He  came  too 
early  to  have  his  fine  impulses  lit  and 
fanned  to  flame  by  the  later  arising  spirit 
which  inspired  the  great  upheaval. 

The  admirers  of  an  exceptionally  bril- 
liant politician  of  our  day  are  fond  of 
running  parallels  between  him  and  Henry 
Clay.  They  can  be  exhibited  on  the 
same  canvas  by  contrasts  only;  one, 
perhaps,  will  live,  the  other  find  a place 
with  the  passed  away. 

The  contest  of  1844  was  next  the 
preceding,  the  most  sharply  contested 
of  the  national  canvasses  to  that  time, 
its  consequences  infinitely  more  import- 
ant than  of  that.  Incidentally,  great 
but  unintended  help  was  given  to  the 
anti-slavery  cause  in  the  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  Texas  issue.  It  would  be 
curious  to  note  how  Whig  blows  against 
that  helped  to  demolish  the  Whig  party. 

No  man  in  Ohio  was  more  zealous 
and  effective  than  Frank  Wade  in  the 
advocacy  of  Mr.  Clay’s  election.  He 
was  quite  the  first  man  in  public  life  of 
his  state,  as  will  be  remembered,  to 
take  ground  against  Texas  annexation 
in  the  Ohio  senate.  He  gave  quite 
his  entire  time  and  strength  to  the 
canvass.  None  were  more  sorely  dis- 
appointed by  the  result.  Never  was 
there  such  widespread  heart-break  oc- 
casioned by  the  result  of  a presidential 
election  as  that  of  1844.  * Of  the 

* The  author,  an  ardent  young  Whig  of  twenty-seven, 
was  more  depressed,  at  the  result  than  by  the  death  of  his 
hero,  General  Harrison. 


popular  vote  Polk  received  1,337,243; 
Clay,  1,299,068. 

Another  power  is  now  to  be  taken  ac- 
count of.  At  this  same  election  James 
G.  Birney  received  62,300.  These  de- 
feated Mr.  Clay  and  made  our  subse- 
quent history  possible. 

Nothing  is  more  profitless  than  spec- 
ulation of  what  might  have  been,  if  the 
actual  were  not.  Seemingly,  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay  would  have  postponed 
the  crisis  of  1861  to  the  next  century. 
It  came  none  too  soon — is  over.  Let 
us  be  comforted. 

Great  events  crowded  each  other  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Democratic 
success.  The  Texas  ten  million  bill 
bought  its  way  through  congress. 
President  Tyler  approved  it,  and  Texas 
was  annexed.  Among  Mr.  Polk’s  first 
acts  was  to  dispatch  General  Taylor 
across  the  old  Spanish  Texas  into 
Mexico,  stopping  only  at  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  the  Mexicans  crossed, 
and  fought  the  first  battles  of  that  fate- 
ful war — with  discussions  in  congress  of 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  ultimate  annexa- 
tion, which  brought  in  California,  gold, 
and  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  it. 
Preceding  these  was  the  adjustment  of 
our  Oregon  boundary  with  England. 
Fiercely  the  Democrats  clamored  for 
the  whole.  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Gid- 
dings  frightened  them  out  of  it  with  a 
threat  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  in 
which,  as  Mr.  Adams  claimed,  a general 
at  the  head  of  an  army  could  liberate 
all  the  slaves,  as  a military  measure, 
while  Giddings  appalled  them  with  pic- 
tures of  slave  insurrections  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  British  forces.  No  time 
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was  spared.  Mr.  Polk  made  haste  to 
conclude  a treaty,  by  which  the  Democ- 
racy shrunk  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel. 

At  the  Whig  convention  of  1848, 
General  Taylor  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency  over  Clay,  Webster  and 
Scott — a signal  for  the  first  large  seces- 
sion from  the  Whig  party  in  various 
sections  of  the  north. 

In  Ohio  a young  Whig  lawyer  of  the 
Giddings-Wade  school  called  a conven- 
tion over  his  own  name,  at  Chardon,  of 
those  opposed  to  the  Whig  nomination. 
The  result  was  such  that  similar  con- 
ventions followed  in  each  of  the  Reserve 
counties,  and  the  party  in  Ohio  ceased 
to  he  potential. 

Mr.  Cass  was  nominated  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic convention  of  May  22,  at  Balti- 
more. The  Wilmot  Proviso  delegation 
of  New  York  bolted.  This  gave  the 
Van  Burens  an  opportunity  to  avenge 
on  Cass  their  wrongs  of  1844.  Under 
the  name*  of  “Barn  Burners,”  derived 
from  the  Patroon  war  of  their  state,  they 
united  with  the  Free-soil  party  of  that 
year,  and  placed  the  elder  Van  Buren 
in  nomination  for  the  presidency  also. 
What  a campaign  was  that ! Mr.  Sew- 
ard and  John  Van  Buren — Prince  John 
—were  both  on  the  Reserve.  Of  the 
popular  vote  General  Taylor  received 
1,360,163,  Cass  1,220,544,  and  the  Free- 
soil  candidate  291,262.* 

Ohio  was  left  without  a dominant 
majority  in  the  legislature,  and  her  cap- 
ital given  over  to  misrule  for  a time. 
Mr.  Giddings  became  a Free-soil  leader. 
His  course  cost  him  a seat  in  the  senate. 

* The  author  voted  for — he  does  not  care  to  name 
him. 


A coalition  of  Free-soilers  and  Demo- 
crats placed  Salmon  P.  Chase  in  the 
senate,  and  launched  him  on  a great 
national  career.  Opportunity  always 
comes  to  such  men.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gid- 
dings’ place  was  really  in  the  house.f 

Mr.  Wade,  as  will  be  remembered, 
was  elected  judge  in  1847,  which  with- 
drew him  from  participation  in  the  many 
angled  contest  of  1848,  though  he  was 
known  to  adhere  persistently,  obsti- 
nately, to  the  Whig  party,  to  the  grief 
of  many  admiring  friends,  who  but  half 
knew  him.  It  may  be  a problem 
whether  those  who  withdrew  from  it  could 
not  as  well  have  served  the  paramount 
cause  by  remaining  in  it.  Certainly  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Wade,  it  left  him  in  a 
position  where  the  men  who  refused  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Giddings  for  the  senate, 
gladly  conferred  their  united  suffrage 
on  him. 

He  doubtless  chaffed  under  the  deco- 
rous restraints  of  his  judicial  position, 
which  held  him  from  the  political  trib- 
une— restraints  which  he  regarded  as 
suspended,  by  one  great  event,  in  the 
history  I am  so  imperfectly  outlining. 
The  winter  of  1849-50  was  memorable  in 

+ He  had  richly  earned  the  promotion,  if  such  it 
is.  He  was  the  unanimous  nominee  of  the  Free- 
soil  organization,  consisting  of  eleven.  The  Whigs, 
with  the  persistent  stupidity  which  preceded  the 
death  they  merited,  refused  to  aid  his  election- 
This  enabled  and  justified  Mr.  Townsend  to  en- 
ter into  an  arrangement’  by  which  the  Democrats 
aided  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Chase.  The  position 
of  the  author  has  not  the  slightest  historical  import- 
ance. He  voted  for  Mr.  Giddings  till  the  Whigs  dem- 
onstrated their  inequality  to  their  opportunity,  when 
he  notified  his  Free-soil  associates  that  if  Mr.  Chase 
failed  on  the  pending  ballot,  he  should  vote  for  him 
at  the  next.  Mr.  Chase  was  elected  on  that  pending 
ballot. 
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congress  as  that  of  Mr.  Clay’s  omnibus 
bill — the  sum  of  his  great  compromises, 
where  as  usual  the  concessions  seemed 
to  us  all  on  one  side.  It  was  a session 
of  great  debates  in  the  senate,  between 
Mr.  Clay  and  Colonel  Benton,  whose 
great  difference  was  mainly,  whether  the 
republic  should  be  given  up  to  one  huge 
monster,  with  one  maw  and  many 
mouths,  or  several,  equally  voracious, 
smaller,  with  each  its  own  maw.  Mr. 
Benton  prevailed.  That,  too,  was  the 
season  of  the  fall  of  Mr.  Webster — for 
fall  it  was. 

The  passage  of  the  fugitive  slave  act 
found  Judge  Wade  holding  court  at  Ra- 
venna. All  men  heard  it  with  equal 
detestation  and  horror.  A public  meet- 


ing was  called  at  the  court  house.  On 
being  approached,  he  expressed  his  en- 
tire willingness  to  address  it.  Timid 
friends  would  dissuade  him.  He  brushed 
them  by  and  delivered  a powerful  phil- 
lipic  against  it.  That  this  was  not  out 
of  place  nor  out  of  character  is  appa- 
rent when  it  is  remembered  that,  within 
less  than  a year,  his  judicial  career  and 
character  received  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  the  ablest 
and  best  men  of  the  bar,  already  quoted. 
Now,  after  this  long  retrospect  and  these 
many  pages,  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
the  senator  will  take  his  place.  We  will 
certainly  attend  him  to  Washington. 

A.  Q.  Riddle. 
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AN  EVOLUTION  IN  MECHANISM:  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  BUCKEYE 

MOWER  AND  REAPER. 


Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Essen,  Pitts- 
burgh and  Cleveland  all  have  their 
places  of  honor  in  the  world  of  mech- 
anism, yet  their  greatness  and  usefulness 
are  not  alone  to  be  recognized  in  an 
enumeration  of  the  manufacturing  cen- 
tres of  the  world.  There  are  great 
factors  to  be  found  elsewhere  when  we 
commence  to  solve  this  earth-wide 
question  of  genius  at  work  through  the 
hands  of  toil.  The  little  city  of  Akron, 
for  illustration,  has  a fame  far  beyond 
many  places  much  larger  than  itself,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  has  reached 
forth  into  all  the  corners  of  the  land,  and 
made  itself  felt.  It  has  become  the  for- 
tunate point  from  which  the  lines  of  a 
great  industry  diverge,  and  all  the  coun- 
try pays  tribute  to  its  immense  manu- 
facturing establishments  filled  with  whirr 
ring  machinery,  smiting  hammers,  and 
busy  men. 

The  evolution  of  the  Buckeye  mower 
and  reaper,  from  the  earliest  and  most 
crude  attempts  to  the  finished  and  well- 
nigh  perfect  machine  of  to-day,  is  a story 
that  has  never  been  told,  and  that  never 
can  be  told  in  all  its  interesting  details; 
for  who  can  go  into  the  inner  life  of  a 
great  inventor,  or  the  intricacies  of  de- 
velopment and  growth  by  which  a great 
invention  is  brought  forth  ? Who  shall 
say  at  what  hour  on  the  dial  was  marked 
the  birth  of  the  idea  that  brought  light 
into  the  world  and  made  labor  less 


severe  to  toiling  men  ? I imagine  that 
such  things  came  by  growth  rather  than 
inspiration,  and  that  the  great  inventor 
is  rather  one  who  toils,  and  hopes,  and 
plans  onward  to  a desired  result,  than  a 
dreamer  into  whose  mind  a ray  of  light 
falls  suddenly  from  some  high  source. 

The  full  story  may  not  be  told ; and 
yet  enough  can  be  gathered  up  and 
placed  on  record  to  suggest  the  larger 
history  still  Unwritten,  and  as  all  history 
is  but  the  recording  of  individual  effort, 
so  the  best  method  of  tracing  this  great 
line  will  be  to  follow  it  through  the 
labors  and  triumphs  of  one  who  made 
the  Buckeye  what  it  is,  and  who  stands 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  inventors  of 
the  world.  I refer  to  Lewis  Miller,  of 
Akron. 

While  Mr.  Miller  is,  in  every  meaning 
of  the  word,  a self-made  man,  he  comes 
of  a good  stock  and  from  an  ancestry 
in  which  moral  worth  and  pure  habits  of 
life  were  predominant  characteristics. 
His  father,  John  Miller,  was  an  industri- 
ous and  respectable  man,  a cabinet- 
maker and  house-builder  by  trade,  and 
latterly  a farmer  by  occupation.  He 
came  orignally  from  Maryland,  remov- 
ing to  the  west  in  1812.  He  was  a promi- 
nent figure  in  local  affairs  in  his  chosen 
home,  and  of  the  most  sterling  integrity. 
His  wife  supplemented  his  good  qualities 
by  a high  Christian  character,  and  it  was 
in  a healthful  home  atmosphere  that 
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their  children  were  reared.  Lewis  was 
the  youngest  of  three  sons,  and  was  born 
in  Greentown,  Lake  township,  Stark 
county,  Ohio,  on  August  24,  1829.  His 
boyhood  was  spent  on  the  home-farm, 
and  in  the  common  country  schools  of 
the  day.  He  was  an  apt  and  ready 
student,  and  made  such  good  use  of  the 
opportunities  open  to  him  that  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  engaged  as  an  as- 
sistant teacher,  and  at  seventeen  had 
charge  of  a school  in  his  own  right.  In 
1846  he  learned  the  plastering  trade, 
and  was  engaged  in  this  line  for  five 
years,  attending  academies  in  Illinois 
during  the  winter  seasons,  and  teaching 
two  terms  in  Stark  county.  He  had 
meanwhile  located  in  Plainfield,  near 
Chicago.  In  1851  he  returned  to  Green- 
town,  where  he  taught  a part  of  the  win- 
ter and  then  took  a step  that  has  had  so 
great  an  effect  not  only  on  his  own  life, 
but  on  the  history  of  American  mechan- 
ism as  well.  He  connected  himself  as 
a partner  with  the  manufacturing  firm 
of  Ball,  Aultman  & Company,  then  lo- 
cated in  Greentown,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Canton.  He  commenced  the 
new  business  at  the  very  foundation, 
going  into  the  shop  and  learning  the 
machinist’s  trade,  receiving  but  fifty  cents 
per  day  while  learning.  His  patience, 
energy  and  determination,  aided  by  his 
wonderful  mechanical  faculty,  led  him 
by  rapid  strides  forward  in  his  new  line 
of  labor,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  expert  men  in  the  shop.  In  the  fall 
of  1851  the  firm  decided  to  seek  an  en- 
larged and  more  convenient  field,  and 
accordingly  removed  to  Canton,  the 
county-seat  of  Stark  county.  The  cap- 


ital of  the  concern  was  but  six  thousand 
dollars,  and  there  were  six  partners,  as 
follows : E.  Ball,  Corneleus  Aultman, 

David  Fouser,  Lewis  Miller,  George 
Cook  and  Jacob  Miller.  They  first  man- 
ufactured threshing  machines,  stoves, 
plows,  reapers  of  the  Obed  Hussey  plan, 
and  also  did  repairing  and  general  ma- 
chine shop  work.  In  the  making  of 
reapers  they  at  that  time  had  no  com- 
petition, except  in  one  shop  located  on 
the  Ohio  river.  Mr.  Miller’s  earliest 
mechanical  efforts  were  put  forth  on  the 
Hussey  reaper,  and  he  had  hardly  laid 
eye  or  hand  upon  it  before  he  began  to 
figure  out  better  methods  by  which  the 
required  work  could  be  done  than  those 
employed  in  that  remarkable  and  yet 
crude  and  cumbersome  machine ; and 
from  that  day  to  this  he  has  gone  on 
from  year  to  year  reducing  still  farther 
the  problem  on  which  he  was  so  early 
engaged. 

Mr.  Miller’s  remarkable  aptitude  for 
the  machinist’s  trade  manifested  itself 
so  plainly  that  he  was  in  a short  time 
made  superintendent  of  the  works.  This 
gave  him  a field  somewhat  proportioned 
to  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  his  me- 
chanical genius.  It  was  while  in  this 
position  he  invented  the  world-renowned 
Buckeye  mower  and  reaper,  known  in 
the  market  as  the  double-hinged  float- 
ing-bar, a distinctive  feature  from  which 
all  two-wheeled  floating-bar  machines 
are  patterned.  To  this  he  added  other 
important  inventions,  which  are  set 
down  in  their  proper  place  herein.  As 
a result  of  these  wonderful  additions 
that  he  had  brought  to  the  business  in 
which  he  had  been  for  so  short  a time 
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engaged,  and  of  the  growth  of  the  de- 
mand for  their  product,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  greatly  increase  their  works. 
It  was  decided  to  erect  the  new  plant  in 
Akron,  and  as  a preliminary  to  that  step 
the  firm  of  Aultman,  Miller  & Company 
came  into  being.  The  new  branch  was 
established  in  1863,  and  in  1864  Mr. 
Miller  removed  to  Akron,  which  city  has 
since  been  his  home.  He  took  charge 
of  the  works  from  the  first,  and  they 
have  been  under  his  direction  and  con- 
trol from  that  day  to  this.  His  life  in 
these  years  has  been  a busy  one.  As 
has  been  said  : 

In  this  position  he  has  lived  to  see  the  once  insig- 
nificant shop  expanded  into  wider  halls,  wherein 
is  executed  a business  which,  of  its  kind,  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  in  the  country— which  grand 
success  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  each  partner  giving 
all  his  time  and  attention  to  active  work,  wearing, 
so  to  speak,  when  the  business  was  first  commenced 
at  Canton,  the  work  apron  himself,  instead  of  hiring 
other  men  to  do  it. 

The  great  results  that  have  been  pro- 
duced have  come  only  through  hard 
toil,  close  application,  and  the  power 
within  the  company  of  furnishing  some- 
thing of  which  the  world  had  need.  No 
dividends  were  declared  until  1866.  On 
May  5,  1855,  while  the  great  establish- 
ment at  Canton  was  filled  with  machines 
ready  for  the  market,  it  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  which  left  the  company 
with  a deficit  of  fifty  thousand  dollars; 
there  was  an  insurance  of  only  seven 
thousand  dollars.  But  they  went  to 
work  with  renewed  zeal,  and  even  a loss 
of  that  kind  could  not  daunt  the  courage 
nor  dishearten  the  faith  of  the  men  who 
were  in  charge. 

I have  thus  given  a brief  outline  of 


Mr.  Miller’s  life  and  works  in  order  to 
show  the  success  that  has  been  given 
him,  and  also  to  the  great  company  of 
which  he  is  a part.  But  the  story  would 
be  by  no  means  complete  without  more 
than  that.  A review  of  his  work  in 
detail,  and  of  the  growth  of  the  mower 
and  reaper  from  the  earliest  days,  is 
pertinent,  and  in  fact,  demanded  here. 
There  is  no  need  of  saying  that  as  an 
inventor,  Lewis  Miller  stands  in  the 
foreground.  He  commenced  to  improve 
reaping  machines  when  yet  a very  young 
man.  His  father  was  a skillful  me- 
chanic, and  retained  his  shops  even 
while  carrying  on  the  farm,  always 
taking  a great  interest  in  improving 
farm  machinery,  and  ever  among  the 
first  to  place  on  his  farm  the  most  ad- 
vanced implements  of  the  day.  He 
was  the  first  one  in  his  neighborhood 
to  introduce  the  threshing  machine  and 
the  reaper  as  well,  which  machinery 
was  worked  by  his  oldest  sons.  When 
Lewis  was  but  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  assisted  his  brothers  in  this 
work,  going  about  the  country  thresh- 
ing grain,  and  thus  becoming  very  early 
interested  in  farm  machinery.  He  saw 
the  first  reaping  machine  in  1848,  and 
one  year  later  operated  it  for  the  first 
time.  With  his  inventive  bent  of  mind, 
it  is  therefore  but  natural  that  he 
associated  himself  with  Messrs.  Ball 
& Aultman,  manufacturers  of  general 
farm  implements,  before  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  that  he  soon  had 
special  interest  in  improving  reaping 
machines. 

He  was  fortunate  in  his  first  expe- 
rience with  reaping  machines,  in  opera  r- 
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ing  the  Obed  Hussey  reaper,  which  was 
the  early  forerunner  of  all  the  modern 
machines,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown. 
The  manufacture  of  this  machine  under 
a royalty  became  the  leading  business 
of  the  factory  as  early  as  1852  and 
1853.  Attempts  were  made  to  so  im- 
prove the  Hussey  reaper,  that  it  might 
answer  for  both  grain  and  grass,  but 
insurmountable  difficulties  made  them 
but  a slight  success  for  more  than  reap- 
ing grain.  It  was  found  that  in  order 
to  make  a mowing  machine,  special 
modifications  were  required  and  the 
company  at  a meeting  held  in  1852, 
appointed  Messrs.  Ball,  Aultman  and 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  as  a committee 
to  take  into  special  consideration  a 
machine  that  should  be  better  adapted 
for  mowing.  The  famous  Ketchum 
machine  had  made  some  notoriety,  an 
effort  had  been  made  by  the  company 
to  build  said  machine  by  paying  a roy- 
, alty,  which  feature  failed.  During  the 
season  a machine  was  constructed 
especially  adapted  for  mowing.  It  was 
certainly  in  all  its  parts  a unique  and 
ingenious  machine ; the  first  one  con- 
structed was  probably  the  lightest  mower 
ever  made,  its  weight  being  less  than 
four  hundred,  pounds.  It  was  in  the 
construction  of  this  machine,  which 
was  largely  under  the  especial  charge 
of  Mr.  Miller,  that  the  thought  of  hing- 
ing the  cutter  or  “ finger”  bar  was 
awakened,  and  a hinge  suggested  under 
certain  contingencies  that  might  arise 
in  the  practical  operation  of  this  ma- 
chine. The  whole  thing  was  not  unlike 
the  drag-bar  machine,  afterwards  de- 
veloped and  known  as  “the  E.  Ball 


invention.”  To  Mr.  Miller  must  be 
given  the  credit  of  having  conceived 
the  two-wheeled  machine  of  which  both 
wheels  became  drivers,  and  the  “ float- 
ing bar.”  In  the  continuance  of  this 
committee,  two  machines  were  con- 
structed, in  one  of  which  Mr.  E.  Ball 
became  known  as  the  inventor,  and  the 
other  one  for  which  patents  were 
granted  to  Messrs.  Aultman  and  Miller. 
The  latter,  however,  was  almost  the  sole 
projector  and  inventor,  but  by  reason 
of  his  consulting  with  Mr.  Aultman, 
they  became  joint  applicants  for  the 
patent.  This  is  the  invention  that  so 
revolutionized  all  attempts  to  produce 
a mowing  machine.  It  was  early  known 
as  the  “two-wheeled,  flexible-bar  ma- 
chine,” but  is  better  known  as  the 
“Buckeye  Mower,”  in  the  building  of 
which  the  Canton  and  Akron  shops  have 
grown  to  their  present  magnitude.  It 
is  a most  astonishing  fact  that  during 
the  progress  and  wonderful  efforts  of 
thirty  years  to  improve  farm  machinery, 
the  Buckeye,  while  having  gone  through 
a series  of  modifications  by  which  it 
was  made  a more  unique  and  lighter 
machine,  has  never  changed  its  princi- 
ples of  construction;  a number  of  the 
parts  that  were  placed  upon  the  first 
mowing  machine,  will  now  take  their 
place  in  the  modified  and  neater  Buck- 
eye of  to-day.  All  attempts  of  other 
machine  builders  and  inventors  have 
only  made  the  principles  of  the  Buck- 
eye more  prominent. 

In  order  to  get  a more  intelligent 
understanding  of  what  these  machines, 
that  have  impressed  themselves  on 
our  country’s  progress  and  civiliza- 
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tion,  in  reality  were,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  a more  detailed  description  than 
is  contained  in  the  above.  First,  the 
machine  had  a side-projecting  finger-bar 
and  the  improvement  was  to  make  a 
side-projecting  finger-bar  that  would 
float,  or  rise  and  fall  at  either  end,  inde- 
pendent of  the  gearing  that  drove  the 
knife.  Its  gearing  was  arranged  between 
the  two  drive-wheels,  and  the  ratchets 
placed  upon  the  drive  wheel  axle, 
thus  taking  off  from  the  drive  wheels 
all  gearing  further  than  the  pawl  and 
ratchet.  The  first  machine  ever  made 
was  constructed  to  fold  its  bar  in  an 
upright  position  against  the  frame  work 
of  the  “ truck,”  and  was  thus  carried  for 
transportation.  This  was  the  first  at- 
tempt to  fold  or  narrow  up  the  machine 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  soon  afterward 
built  so  as  to  fold  its  finger-bar  entirely 
over  the  frame  and  lie  horizontally 
across  the  tongue  for  more  perfect  and 
safe  carrying.  It  was  constructed  with 
levers  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  fin- 
ger-bar, and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  or  elevating  the  entire  bar  from 
the  ground  for  passing  obstructions. 
During  the  lifetime  of  the  patents  for 
the  projecting  and  folding  finger-bar, 
all  manufactures  of  mowing  machines 
paid  tribute.  Before  these  machines 
could  be  successfully  placed  upon  the 
market,  however,  improvements  had  to 
be  made  in  the  cutting  apparatus. 
While  Obed  Hussey  was  the  inventor 
and  is  entitled  to  the  first  honors  for 
making  a cutting  apparatus,  which  is 
found  on  all  reaping  and  mowing  ma- 
chines of  the  present  day,  said  cutting 
apparatus  was  not  a success  as  a mower 


until  after  certain  improvements  were 
made  by  the  inventors  of  the  Buckeye. 
Obed  Hussey  did  invent  the  open  cap 
and  the  cross-bar,  coming  flush  with 
the  angle  of  the  “scallop”  under  the 
cutter;  it  was  not  until  the  cap  was 
made  short  and  the  cross-bar  under  the 
knife  was  brought  forward  of  the  angle 
that  the  cutters  would  really  clear  them- 
selves and  allow  a continuous  action 
without  clogging.  After  many  experi- 
ments with  various  finger-bars,  which 
were  entirely  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Miller,  the  finger-bar  with  a cap 
that  did  not  even  reach  to  the  angle  of 
the  knife  and  a cross-bar  under  the 
knife  considerably  forward  of  the  angle, 
was  produced.  This  proved  a success; 
the  position  of  the  under  cross-guard 
or  bar  and  the  short  cap  have  not  un 
dergone  any  modifications  in  their  con- 
struction since  1856,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Miller  made  this  improved  bar.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  at  other  cut- 
ting devices,  which  for  a day  or  two,  or 
perhaps  for  a season  or  so,  seemed  to 
lead,  but  these  particular  features  of 
a mowing  machine  bar  have  not  been 
modified.  The  machine  which  was 
exhibited,  and  which  was  so  thoroughly 
tested,  at  the  great  national  trial  at 
Syracuse,  New  York,  in  1857,  embodied 
all  the  features  that  are  found  in  the 
modern  machine. 

Some  writer  has  well  said  that  there 
are  three  distinct  lines  through  which 
success  must  come.  First,  an  inventor; 
there  must  be  an  invention  which  has  in 
it  merit.  Second,  there  must  be  skill 
which  will  develop  said  invention,  and 
it  may  here  be  said  that  the  skill  re- 
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quired  to  perfect  an  invention  so  as  to 
make  it  practical  is  only  second  to  the 
invention  itself,  and  in  fact  many  times 
outstrips  the  mere  conception.  Third, 
in  financial  support.  Invention  and 
skill  cannot  be  a success  without  the 
last  named  adjunct.  The  financial  sup- 
port is  generally  forthcoming,  but  infe- 
rior skill  very  often  frustrates  or  uses  up 
financial  support  and  the  invention  fails. 
To  Mr.  Miller  must  be  given  credit  for 
not  only  having  ability  as  an  inventor, 
but  also  for  having  the  skill  to  so  guide 
and  direct  the  developing  of  his  inven- 
tions as  to  result  in  great  success.  His 
aptitude  is  well  shown  in  the  fact  that 
after  three  years  special  trial  as  a ma- 
chinist, he  was  given  full  charge  of  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  works,  and  has 
continuously  held  that  position  from 
that  day  to  this. 

Besides  his  original  invention,  Mr. 
Miller  has  ever  been  in  the  lead,  in  pro- 
ducing and  developing  other  features  of 
this  branch  of  farm  machinery.  He  in- 
vented that  part  of  the  Buckeye  machine 
which  gave  it  great  prominence  as  a 
reaper  in  distinction  from  a mower,  and 
to  him  must  be  given  the  credit  for  hav- 
ing developed  and  introduced  what  was 
long  known  as  the  combined  reaper  and 
mower.  The  well  known  “table  rake” 
was  also  his  invention.  The  automatic 
delivery  of  this  machine  was  unlike  any 
other  in  the  manner  of  delivering  grain 
by  first  moving  the  grain  outward  to- 
ward the  grain  side  of  the  platform,  then 
in  a circular  course  around  the  platform 
and  delivering  it  in  a compact  bundle 
upon  the  ground.  This  was  entirely 
new,  and  never  before  attempted  by  any 


inventor.  This  method  of  cutting  grain 
would  soon  have  displaced  all  others 
had  not  the  self-binders  removed  the 
need  for  an  automatic  rake  for  discharg- 
ing the  grain  upon  the  ground  before  its 
being  tied.  The  combined  reapers  and 
mowers  were  the  only  machines  built 
for  a number  of  years ; self-binding 
reapers  also  received  the  early  attention 
of  Mr.  Miller,  and  he  again  took  a very 
high  rank  in  introducing  this  class  of 
machines.  Being  fortunate  in  obtain- 
ing the  privilege  of  using  the  Gordon 
patents,  he  at  once  set  himself  to  im- 
proving these  inventions  and  those  who 
have  seen  the  operation  of  the  unique 
wire  binder,  as  finally  invented  and  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Miller,  will  recognize 
in  it  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  per- 
fect farm  machines  ever  made.  Cord 
displacing  wire,  soon  made  useless  what 
appeared  to  be  so  valuable  an  invention. 
The  twine-binders  are  now  so  perfect 
that  all  factories  are  compelled  to  build 
this  class  of  machines.  The  last  great 
thing  that  seems  to  remain,  is  to  pro- 
duce a simplified  machine  in  compact 
and  practical  form ; a machine  that 
shall  be  practical,  simple  and  light; 
that  will  compare  with  the  very  simple 
and  effective  mower  like  that  invented 
by  Mr.  Miller.  To  this  all  eyes  have 
been  turned ; and  the  attempts  already 
made  in  that  direction  by  inventive 
genius  and  skill  have  been  without  num- 
ber. 

Great  honor  must  also  be  given  Lewis 
Miller  for  having  produced  a machine  of 
unique  and  novel  design,  that  has  led 
all  other  manufacturers  by  several  years. 
Little  doubt  is  left  but  that  the  peculiar 
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binding  machine  which  Mr.  Miller  has 
invented,  and  that  is  now  being  succes- 
fully  put  into  the  market,  will  be  as  en- 
during as  his  famous  mower.  There  is 
hardly  a feature  about  this  machine 
which  is  no.t  the  invention  of  Mr.  Miller, 
and  what  has  given  the  Appleby  binder 
such  perfection  in  action  is  due  more 
to  Lewis  Miller  than  is  at  present  known. 
Any  one  examining  the  papers  at  Wash- 
ington will  there  see  a specification  and 
drawing  of  what  is  the  very  foundation 
upon  which  the  Appleby  binder  is  con- 
structed, and  that  is  the  tubular  rigid  cj 
frame  in  which  and  to  which  are  secured 
both  the  needle  and  the  binder  appara- 
tus. Mr.  Miller  has  also  produced  a 
knotter  which,  for  simplicity  and  effec- 
tive tying,  will  stand  in  the  foreground. 
The  peculiar  construction  of  the  plat- 
form and  binder  making  but  one  frame- 
work necessary,  is  another  element  of 
this  improved  machine.  The  gearing 
with  all  its  parts  being  most  direct  and 
without  duplicates  make  the  machine, 
as  required,  most  compact  and  simple 
in  construction,  and  with  its  simplicity 
of  construction  it  has  not  lost  the  practi- 
cal delivery,  tying  and  discharging  of 
the  bundle. 

In  order  to  show  the  real  standing  or 
position  as  an  inventor  that  should  be 
awarded  Lewis  Miller,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  first  show  what  really  constitutes 
merited  honor.  Those  inventions  which 
become  of  such  importance  that  the  in- 
struments which  are  finally  adopted  by 
the  public  and  the  world,  and  but  for 
such  inventions  could  not  exist,  are  the 
kinds  of  invention  which  should  receive 
the  greatest  honor.  One  that  merely 


makes  an  improvement  or  modification 
which  answers  for  the  time  being,  and 
which  afterward  drops  out  and  the 
world  loses  its  need,  cannot  be  said  to 
stand  alongside  of  those  which  forever 
afterward  become  a part  of  the  perfect 
machine.  It  will  therefore  be  proper 
in  this  article  to  give  what  is  really  his- 
tory of  the  line  of  the  development  of 
this  class  of  farm  implements. 

These  implements,  as  finally  developed 
and  now  in  use,  can  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows : First,  a reaper  to  reap  grain ; 

second,  a mower  to  cut  grass  ; third,  a 
binder  that  will  automatically  bind  the 
grain  into  bundles  ready  for  handling. 
Around  these  three  ideas  cluster  the 
thousand  or  more  patents  granted  to 
various  inventors,  as  found  in  the  patent 
office,  and  the  many  interests  which 
mark  an  era  in  farm  machinery.  The 
reaping  machine  is  not  so  modern  an 
invention  as  it  was  at  one  time  by  many 
supposed  to  be.  To  the  Gauls,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  in  the  year  23,  A.  D.,  must 
be  given  the  credit  of  first  cutting  grain 
by  other  than  manual  force.  They 
hitched  a horse  or  an  ox  to  a rude  ma- 
chine, and  by  that  power  cut  their 
grain.  That  was  near  two  thousand 
years  ago.  The  same  machine,  in  a 
modified  form,  as  that  invented  by  the 
Gauls,  is  still  in  use  in  Australia.  Like 
the  sickle,  it  cuts  the  grain  by  the  mere 
motion  of  the  machine  as  pushed  by 
the  animal,  stripping  the  head  off  or 
cutting  the  stalk.  No  other  invention 
in  this  line  was  made  for  many  years, 
and  not  until  about  1800  does  there 
seem  to  have  been  any  effort  in  this 
direction.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
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last  century,  and  in  the  early  days  of 
the  present  one,  efforts  were  made  to 
improve  this  ancient  machine  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  make  an  automatic 
cutter  that  should,  by  increased  motion 
from  the  power  givem  by -the  -horses  or 
oxen,  cut  the  grain;  and  it  is  curious 
to  notice  the  many  devices  that  were 
resorted  to  in  that  early  day  to  make 
an  automatic  cutting  apparatus.  Knives 
two  feet  long  put  in  revolving  cylinders, 
knives  several  feet  in  length  made  sta- 
tionary, against  which  a shear  action 
was  obtained  from  another  set  of 
knives,  at  various  times  were  attempted. 
All  the  early  machines  were  made  with 
the  bar  in  front  of  the  team,  like  the 
header  still  in  use.  To  make  a side 
cut,  in  which  the  team  went  in  advance 
of  the  cutting  apparatus,  placed  at  the 
side  as  in  the  modern  machine,  was 
the  next  step,  and  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  of  England,  in  1806.  The 
new  plan  gained  considerable  notoriety. 
The  next  step  was  the  vibrating  cutter 
which  was  invented  by  Ogle  in  1822. 
The  next  was  to  have  a reel,  which  was 
invented  by  Bell  in  1826,  and  was  an 
invention  which  gave  us  what  is  still 
the  modern  reel.  This  machine  was 
not  unlike  the  present  machines  known 
as  “harvesters.”  This  Bell  machine, 
like  the  headers,  moved  in  advance  of 
the  team,  but  had  in  it  the  canvas  belt 
to  carry  the  grain  to  the  side,  and,  as 
above  stated,  had  the  modern  reel.  It 
delivered  the  grain  upon  the  ground  in 
a continuous  swath.  However,  quite  a 
number  of  inventions,  up  to  this  date, 
were  made  by  various  parties.  The 
real  steps  of  the  advance  can  be  seen 


in  these  four : First,  a machine  for 

cutting  grain,  drawn  or  rather  pushed 
by  horses  or  oxen;  second,  a machine 
in  which  the  team  could  move  on  the 
side  and  in  advance  of  the  machinery ; 
third,  the  vibrating  cutter ; and.  fourth, 
a machine  with  a reel,  vibrating  cutter, 
and  canvas  carrier  for  delivering  the 
grain  on  the  ground  by  the  action  of 
the  machine.  This  last  named  machine 
was  for  several  years  manufactured  to 
some  extent  and  placed  on  the  market. 
One  of  them  is  reported  to  have  come 
to  America,  and  whether  McCormick 
and  Hussey  saw  it  or  not,  the  writer  of 
this  article  is  not  advised.  Certain  it 
is  that  all  the  main  features  of  the 
modern  machine  can  be  traced  in  these 
four  steps. 

For  some  reason  no  machine  came 
into  general  and  practical  use  prior  to 
1830.  It  was  left  for  Americans  to 
make  the  practical  mower  and  reaper 
of  the  world,  as  it  was  given  them  to 
invent  the  sewing  machine,  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  the  telephone.  To  Obed 
Hussey  great  honor  is  without  doubt 
due.  He  was  a practical  inventor,  and 
produced  a machine  that  was  the  fore- 
runner of  all  reaping  machines  brought 
forth.  There  are  now  none  in  use 
without  a vibrating  “scolloped”  knife 
and  an  open-cap  “finger;”  and  to  him, 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  patents,  all 
manufacturers  paid  tribute  in  the  shape 
of  a royalty.  He  was  also  the  first  to 
produce  a machine  on  which  a man 
could  ride  to  deliver  the  bundle,  and 
also  the  first  to  produce  one  from  which 
the  grain  was  delivered  in  bundle  form 
at  intervals,  in  quantities  to  form  a 
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suitable  bundle  for  binding.  Hussey’s 
inventions  began  to  be  developed  as 
early  as  1830,  and  he  made  public  exhi- 
bitions with  practical  machines  as  early 
as  1832.  Others  may  have  produced 
machines,  but  no  trace  of  such  inven- 
tions can  be  seen  in  the  modern  imple- 
ment. To  the  Manns  of  Indiana, 
Jacob  and  Henry,  must  be  credited  the 
first  machines  which  gathered  the  grain, 
carried  it  over  the  driving  wheel  into  a 
receptacle,  and  from  said  receptacle 
dropped  it  on  the  ground.  These  ma- 
chines were  not  unlike  the  present  har- 
vester except  that  instead  of  tying,  while 
thus  gathered  in  this  receptacle,  the 
grain  was  dumped  on  the  ground,  and 
afterward  bound  by  hand.  These  in- 
ventions dated  back  to  1849.  This 
gives  the  steps  of  the  modern  machines 
in  their  origin  so  far  as  reapers  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  mowing  feature  being  entirely 
distinct,  and  needing  an  apparatus  dif- 
ferent from  that  required  for  reaping,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  treat  it  by  itself. 
Mr.  Hussey,  in  his  inventions,  began 
early  to  develop  an  apparatus  which 
should  mow  grass,  and  to  him,  no  doubt, 
is  due  the  credit  of  having  made  the 
modern  finger-bar  to  project  on  the 
side,  there  being  no  obstruction  other 
than  the  projecting  bar,  over  which  the 
grass,  as  it  was  cut,  could  fall  directly 
upon  the  ground,  in  scattered  form. 
His  machines,  however,  in  consequence 
of  not  having  a cutting  apparatus  suffi- 
ciently perfect,  were  of  slight  success 
as  mowers,  although  of  great  success 
as  reapers.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  principle  of  a cutting  apparatus,  as 


invented  by  Obed  Hussey,  became  the 
principle  upon  which  are  based  all  the 
cutting  apparatuses,  both  for  cutting 
grass  and  grain.  Thus  to  Hussey  is  due 
double  credit  for  inventing  an  appara- 
tus for  cutting  both  grain  and  grass ; 
also  credit  is  due  him  for  inventing  the 
machine  with  side  projecting  finger-bar, 
the  horses  in  front  and  upon  which  ma- 
chine a man  could  ride ; a machine 
having  a platform  on  which  the  grain 
was  gathered  as  it  was  cut,  and  from 
which,  at  intervals,  it  was  discharged 
in  quantities  suitable  for  bundles ; for 
projecting  a mower  bar  to  the  side  with- 
out any  obstructions  so  that  the  grass, 
as  it  was  cut,  would  fall  over  the  bar 
upon  the  ground  in  a scattered  form, 
all  of  which  features  are  still  in  the 
modern  machines,  both  as  reapers  and 
as  mowers. 

Probably  to  William  Ketchum  must 
be  given  the  credit  for  having  produced 
a mowing  machine  that  was  lasting  in 
its  results.  This  machine  was  so  con- 
structed that  while  the  finger-bar  with 
its  cutting  apparatus  was  projected  to 
the  side  like  that  of  Hussey’s,  it  had 
its  gearing  elevated  and  protected  from 
becoming  wrapped  by  the  cut  or  stand- 
ing grass,  only  the  bar  being  placed 
close  to  the  ground.  In  this  machine, 
Ketchum  used  the  “ scalloped”  knife, 
and  the  closed  finger  with  an  open 
hole  in  the  knife  to  clear  the  guard. 
Ketchum  made  a great  success  with  his 
machine,  and  but  for  the  floating  bar 
which  was  soon  afterward  invented,  no 
doubt  would  have  reaped  a rich  harvest. 
The  floating  bar  and  machine  with  two 
drive  wheels,  as  invented  by  Mr.  Miller, 
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was  the  next  great  step  in  this  line  of 
invention,  and,  as  stated  before,  he  be- 
gan to  develop  and  improve  machinery 
as  early  as  1851  and  1852.  His  inven- 
tion, however,  takes  date  about  1853  or 
1854,  his  patents  being  granted  in  1856. 
In  this  machine  can  be  traced  all  the 
modern  improvements  as  now  used; 
and  with  the  many  inventions  and  im- 
provements and  practical  skill  displayed 
in  its  construction,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
determine  the  honor  that  really  belongs, 
to  Mr.  Miller.  While  we  have  not  space 
here  to  follow  all  the  developments  of 
the  self-binding  machines,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  inventions  of 
Mr.  Miller  in  this  direction  will  yet 
show  that  he  is  to  be  no  less  honored 
than  for  the  development  of  the  mower 
and  reaper  proper.  The  four  steps 
prior  to  the  early  practical  machine  as 
stated  above,  and  the  three  very  impor- 
tant steps  which  produced  a practical 
mower,  namely,  the  projecting  bar  as 
invented  by  Obed  Hussey,  the  elevated 
gearing  and  projecting  bar  as  invented 
by  Wm.  F.  Ketchum,  and  the  elevated 
gearing  on  a “cart”  or  “truck”  with  a 
projecting  floating  finger-bar,  as  in- 
vented and  perfected  by  Lewis  Miller, 
leave  but  the  binder  as  the  last  great 
step  in  the  two  now  perfect  farm  imple- 
ments, the  reaper  and  the  mower.  To 
fully  trace  the  inventions  for  automatic 
grain  binding  would  occupy  too  much 
space.  These  inventions,  however,  be- 
ing so  modern  and  recent  that  nearly 
every  farmer  is  familiar  with  their  gen- 
eral history,  makes  its  less  necessary  to 
go  into  this  branch  ; but  when  the  his- 


tory is  written,  it  will  be  found  that  Mr. 
Miller  played  a no  less  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  that  self-binding  harvester, 
which  shall  abide  the  ages,  than  he  did 
in  producing  the  mower,  and  that  his 
inventions  in  this  direction,  while  they 
have  not  yet  been  so  generally  adopted, 
very  much  modify  all  the  machines 
now  put  on  the  market.  The  several 
hundred  claims  lately  granted,  and 
those  still  pending  in  the  patent  office, 
amply  testify  to  his  genius  and  industry 
as  an  inventor. 

In  thus  awarding  honor  where  honor 
is  due,  I have  not  sought  to  belittle 
others  who  have  contributed  to  the 
great  results  that  have  been  produced. 
To  McCormick,  no  doubt,  great  credit 
should  be  awarded  for  such  inventions 
as  allowed  play  for  his  great  skill  as  a 
manufacturer  of  machines,  and  to  him 
must  be  also  awarded  honor  for  his 
perseverance  in  the  early  history  of 
reaping  machines.  When,  however,  the 
machine  is  examined,  we  fail  to  see  any 
traces  of  his  individual  inventions. 
This  is  true  of  Manny,  and  many  others. 
Special  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  Marshs  of  Plano,  Illinois,  who  did 
so  much  in  perfecting  what  is  known  as 
the  Marsh  harvester,  which  followed 
the  Bell  and  Mann  machines  in  grain 
carriers;  and  while  the  Bell  machine 
was  one  of  the  very  earliest,  since  that 
of  the  ancient  Gauls,  that  was  at  all  suc- 
cessful, it  was  really  not  until  1857  or 
1858  that  these  forms  of  machine  were 
made  a success,  and  certainly  to  the 
two  Marsh  brothers  is  due  great  honor ; 
and  when  the  history  of  self-binding 
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reapers  shall  come  to  be  written,  the 
Marshs,  Locke,  Appleby  and  Gordon 
will  have  a recognized  place. 

While  Mr.  Miller  has  given  the  larger 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  great  business 
trusts  that  have  been  reposed  in  his 
hands  in  connection  with  the  Buckeye 
works,  he  has  yet  found  time  to  be  use- 
ful to  the  world  through  other  channels. 
He  has  many  other  business  connec- 
tions, where  his  capital  and  energy 
have  been  of  use  to  the  public.  He  is 
president  of  the  Canton  manufactory; 
president  of  the  Akron  Iron  company ; 
a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Weary,  Snyder  Manufacturing  com- 
pany of  Akron ; a director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Canton;  and  has  at 
various  times  had  interests  in  other  ven- 
tures needless  to  mention  here.  He  is 
one  of  the  public-spirited  men  of  Akron, 
and  has  always  been  foremost  in  all 
good  works.  He  is  a member  of  the 
board  of  education  and  president  of  that 
body,  as  he  has  been  for  several  terms. 
He  joined  the  Methodist  church  in  1843, 
and  has  since  been  one  of  the  most 
generous  and  progressive  members  of 
that  denomination.  He  has  held  all  the 
various  offices  in  the  church,  and 
been  a Sunday-school  superintendent 
for  thirty-four  years  ; was  three  times  a 
lay  delegate  to  the  general  conference 
of  the  church,  and  has  been  honored 
from  time  to  time  with  other  positions 
of  church  trust.  In  educational  matters, 
both  through  the  church  and  school,  he 
has  ever  taken  a deep  interest,  and  has 
been  one  of  the  progressive  and  moving 
spirits  in  both.  As  president  of  the 
Ohio  Sunday-school  association  he  gave 


much  time  and  labor  to  the  advance- 
ment of  interests  that  lay  ever  near  to 
his  heart.  He  has  been  a good  friend 
to  Mt.  Union  College,  being  president 
of  its  board  of  trustees.  He  is  also  a 
trustee  of  Allegheny  college,  at  Mead- 
ville.  In  all  these  lines  of  labor  he  has 
been  and  is  the  liberal-minded,  generous- 
hearted,  and  progressive  man  that  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  in  the  more 
material  things  of  life.  He  believes  in 
letting  light  into  the  world,  in  broad- 
ening not  only  the  minds  of  men  but 
the  limits  of  their  view.  He  does  not 
believe  that  the  way  to  meet  the  religious 
enquiry  of  to-day  is  to  hedge  the  church 
in  by  the  walls  of  partisanship,  but  that 
all  denominations  should  work  together 
and  show  the  questioners  and  the 
doubters  that  the  Christian  religion  and 
modern  development  fit  into  each  other 
and  work  together  for  the  good  of  man, 
the  upbuilding  of  the  kingdom  on  earth, 
and  the  glory  of  God.  There  is  no 
narrowness  in  his  mind.  He  wants  to 
see  man  made  better  and  happier,  and 
as  one  of  the  means  to  this  end  desires 
that  education  and  culture  shall  be 
made  a part  of  the  life  of  each — of  the 
workman  and  the  serving  woman,  even 
as  it  touches  the  life  of  those  more 
favored  in  the  way  of  the  world. 

These  ideas,  working  their  way  to- 
wards a practical  expression,  and  gain- 
ing new  meaning  and  power  the  more 
and  more  he  saw  of  the  world  and  its 
needs,  crystalized  at  last  in  the  mind  of 
Lewis  Miller — and  Chautauqua  was  the 
result. 

The  history  of  that  wise  and  wonderful 
movement  cannot  be  written  here.  I 
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can  only  touch  upon  it  enough  to  show 
how  Lewis  Miller  came  to  evolve  it  out 
of  his  long  reflections  and  the  high  mis- 
sionary zeal  within  him.  The  work  and 
its  many  influences  have  become  world- 
wide. He  has  been  the  drive-wheel  of 
power  that  set  them  into  motion,  and 
they  will  be  the  grandest  monuments 
that  can  remain  in  memory  of  his  name 
after  he  shall  have  passed  into  the  world 
to  come. 

Chautauqua  grew  primarily  from  these 
ideas  : The  need  of  a quick  education 

for  those  who  follow  mechanical  arts ; 
the  necessity  of  finding  some  platform 
on  which  all  the  churches  could  meet 
to  face  and  combat  the  irreligious  and 
infidel  tendencies  of  the  age;  and  for 
an  enlarged  recognition  of  the  Word. 
In  illustration  of  the  idea  Mr.  Miller 
himself  had  in  the  commencement  of 
the  work,  I will  borrow  the  following 
from  the  introduction  he  has  written  to 
Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent’s  forthcoming  history 
of  Chautauqua : 

What  more  appropriate  than  to  find  some  beauti- 
ful plateau  of  nature’s  own  building  for  its  rostrum  ; 
with  the  sky  first  flushed  for  its  ceiling ; the  conti- 
nent for  its  floor ; the  camp-meeting  spirit  of  prayer 
and  praise  for  its  rostrum  exercises;  the  church- 
school  for  thought  and  development.  . . . The 

original  intention  was  to  make  Chautauqua  an  inter- 
national center.  A place  where  the  highest  officials 
in  all  spheres  in  life,  should  come  to  give  the  Book 
that  recognition  which  would  magnify  it  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  people,  so  that  every  citizen  throughout 
the  land  should  have  a higher  appreciation  of  the 
church  and  church-school  in  their  midst.  . . It 
was  the  purpose  that  the  scientist  and  statesman, 
the  artisan  and  tradesman,  should  bring  their  latest 
and  best  to  this  altar  of  consecration  and  praise ; 
that  the  tourist  and  pleasure-seeker  should  here  stop 
and  find  their  best  place  for  reveries ; when  thus 
strengthened,  to  return  to  their  respective  fields,  and 
there  through  the  year  weave  into  the  fibre  of  the 


home  work  the  newly  gathered  inspiration  and 
strength. 

My  past  experience  brings  the  conviction  that  the 
great  want  of  humanity  is  recognition.  The  men  of 
trade,  factory  or  field  need  the  association  of  the 
theorist  and  the  professions ; the  theorists  and  the 
professions  need  contact  with  the  arts  and  artisan. 
This  thought  has  not  in  it  the  equality  of  ability 
the  equality  of  wealth,  the  equality  of  social  power, 
but  the  equality  of  consideration,  of  privileges,  and 
of  rights.  The  one  who  gave  us  and  is  the  model 
of  our  Christian  religion,  could  dispute  with  the 
lawyers  and  doctors  at  twelve  years  of  age,  but  went 
on  strengthening  until  he  was  thirty,  before  associ- 
ating himself  with  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  not 
until  the  second  year  of  his  ministry  was  the  multi- 
tude gathered  on  the  mount  for  the  great  inaugural 
of  common  humanity.  The  national  spirit,  as  it 
gathers  strength  and  greatness,  should  be  to  come 
nearer  and  to  care  more  for  the  common  citizen.  As 
the  arts  multiply  and  the  facility  for  producing 
with  rapidity  increases,  the  wants  of  all  become 
greater.  There  must  come  to  the  common  citizen, 
if  justice  is  done,  more  leisure,  more  pay,  more 
knowledge,  more  pleasure.  The  beloved  Garfield, 
in  his  short,  well-timed  speech  at  Chautauqua,  said  : 
“It  has  been  the  struggle  of  the  world  to  get  more 
leisure,  but  it  was  left  for  Chautauqua  to  show  how 
to  use  it.”  Not  the  least  of  Chautauqua’s  mission 
is  to  develop  and  make  more  practical  the  teaching 
of  the  book  as  condensed  in  the  great  second  com- 
mandment, “Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  All 
our  schemes  and  steps  of  development,  if  founded 
in  a true  spirit,  have  in  them  a common  good  for 
all.  Three  thoughts  of  the  Bible  are : Know  the 
Lord ; love  the  Lord ; love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
How  pleasing  now  the  thought  that  as  the  world  is 
asked  to  take  a survey  of  the  foundations  of  Chau- 
tauqua, that  the  public  platform  and  private  tent 
were  first  consecrated  by  praise  and  adoration  to 
God ; that  the  first  school  for  increased  knowledge 
was  the  church  school,  and  that  the  gathered  people 
sat  and  ate  at  one  common  table.  May  that  spirit 
ever  remain.  This  principle  is  fundamental  in  our 
republic.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  an 
inspiration  from  a heart  that  saw  clearly  this  need  of 
human  recognition.  In  this  spirit  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation through  the  ballot  is  given  to  all  our  citi- 
zens; the  right  of  the  ballot  brings  with  it  the  need  of 
general  intelligence ; our  national  and  public  schools 
are  already  models  for  the  old  world.  The  church 
school  must  mold  and  guide  the  conscience  and 
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heart  of  the  ever  rising  generation,  and  keep  guid- 
ing principles  constantly  impressed. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  great  problems  and  strug- 
gles ; the  right  of  the  people  to  deal  with  the  com- 
monly accepted  national  evils  ; such  as  temperance 
and  Sabbath  observance,  the  rights  of  property,  the 
rights  of  labor,  the  rights  of  trade,  the  rights  of 
money,  the  rights  of  woman.  These  problems,  the 
present  and  the  near  future  must  solve.  Lovers  of 
our  common  religion,  lovers  of  our  great  republic, 
lovers  of  common  humanity,  must  make  one  com- 
mon cause,  must  recognize  the  situation,  and  raise 
themselves  up  to  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion,  and 
carry  all  through  to  the  brightness  beyond.  Chau- 
tauqua must  perform  her  part.  The  churchman,  the 
statesman,  the  humanitarian  must  be  brought  on 
her  platform  and  there  free  from  caste  and  party 
spirit  discuss  questions,  solve  problems,  and  inau- 
gurate measures  that  will  mold  and  inspire  for  the 
right. 

Who  but  a man  with  a great  heart,  a 
discerning  vision  that  touched  almost 
on  prophecy,  a wise  patriotism  and  the 
highest  form  of  Christian  zeal,  could 
have  originated  this  idea  and  given  it 
force  and  expression  ? The  world  owes 
much  to  Lewis  Miller  for  his  material 
works.  This  Union  owes  him  more  than 
one  is  able  to  believe  until  he  under- 
stands how  much  the  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery that  was  brought  into  being  just 
before  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  aided 
in  allowing  men  to  go  down  to  battle 
feeling  that  the  harvest  twenty  had 
reaped  before  could  now  be  gathered  in 
by  one;  yet  after  all  he  has  done  as 
much  through  this  grand  moral  idea  as 
he  has  ever  done,  or  any  man  could  do, 
in  the  development  of  any  source  of 
wealth  or  means  of  usefulness  in  a mate- 
rial or  commercial  sense.  He  has  not 
only  created  Chautauqua,  but  has 
worked  loyally  and  earnestly  in  its  be- 
half from  the  day  of  beginning  until 
now.  This  is  what  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent 


says  of  him  in  the  preface  of  the  work 
above  referred  to  : 

The  success  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  Chautauqua 
assembly  must  be  especially  gratifying  to  its  honored 
founder,  Lewis  Miller,  esq.  to  whom  this  volume  is 
affectionately  dedicated  by  the  author.  The  Chau- 
tauqua assembly  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  thought- 
ful, active  and  earnest  life.  He  has  always  taken 
great  interest  in  educational  matters.  Circumstan- 
ces changed  his  early  purposes  from  literary  to 
mechanical  lines,  but  he  never  lost  his  interest  in 
education  both  in  and  out  of  the  church.  He  was 
successful  as  a manufacturer,  making  many  inven- 
tions ; the  one  most  prominent  was  that  of  the 
Buckeye  mower  which  revolutionized  farm  ma- 
chinery. This  gave  him,  and  those  with  whom  he 
was  associated  with,  great  prominence.  He  early 
became  connected  with  educational  institutions  ; in 
1866  was  made  president  of  a college  board  of  trus- 
tees ; in  1867  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  his 
state  a member  of  a board  to  prepare  and  report  to 
the  legislature  a scheme  for  a- state  school,  to  carry 
out  a congressional  enactment,  and  appropriate  the 
funds  donated  to  the  state,  an  educational  institu- 
tion intended  for  the  greater  development  of  the 
mechanical  and  agricultural  arts.  Mr.  Miller  was 
also  a friend  of  the  camp-meeting,  but  believed  that 
the  institution  could  be  improved  by  changing  the 
evangelistic  phase,  to  which  was  always  given  great 
prominence,  to  one  that  should  enlarge  the  outlook 
of  the  already  consecrated  church  member.  He  be- 
lieved that  at  the  encampment  advanced  thought 
should  be  discussed,  new  methods  of  church  work 
developed  by  representatives  of  the  several  denomi- 
nations, and  that  the  various  antagonizing  schools 
of  thought  should  be  fairly  and  thoroughly  heard. 
He  believed  in  science  and  literature  being  brought 
to  the  support  of  Christianity.  It  was  therefore  a 
privilege,  and  a rare  opportunity,  on  the  part  of  the 
author  of  this  volume,  with  such  a man  of  breadth, 
inventiveness,  administrative  and  financial  ability, 
to  go  into  the  grove  at  Chautauqua,  where  our  com- 
bined and  long-cherished  educational,  ecclesiastical 
and  catholic  schemes  might  be  fully  developed.  Mr. 
Miller’s  devotion  to  education,  his  inventive  genius, 
business  capacity,  and  well-known  liberality,  prom- 
ised from  the  beginning  large  success  in  the  Chau- 
tauqua assembly  movement. 

Mr.  Miller’s  domestic  life  has  been  a 
peaceful  and  happy  one,  and  he  has 
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found  in  his  home  a perpetual  source  of 
strength  and  inspiration  for  his  work  in 
the  world.  He  was  married  on  Septem- 
ber 1 6,  1853,  to  Miss  Mary  V.  Alexan- 
der, of  Plainfield,  Illinois.  Eleven  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  them,  ten  of 
whom  are  yet  living. 

Mr.  Miller,  personally,  is  a quiet, 
thoughtful  man,  whose  face  carries  the 
impress  of  the  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished within.  He  gives  to  the  observer 
the  impression  that  he  has  made  careful 
use  of  his  powers,  wasting  nothing,  and 
holding  a steady  and  certain  control  of 
himself.  The  “ glow  of  the  lamp  within  ” 
has  been  held  to  a certain  gauge.  He 
has  made  good  use  of  his  time,  and  al- 
though already  accomplishing  much, 
speaks  as  one  who  feels  that  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past,  is  very  small 
when  compared  to  what  he  would  like 
to  do  in  the  future.  He  is  held  in  the 
highest  regard  and  esteem  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  dwells,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  and  public  spir- 
ted of  the  citizens  of  Ohio.  With  an 
integrity  on  which  there  is  no  mark, 
generous,  high-minded,  liberal  in  his 
views,  and  open  in  his  intercourse  with 
men,  he  carries  himself  with  a quiet  de- 
meanor in  which  there  is  no  touch  of 
false  pride,  and  pursues  the  round  of  his 
daily  duties  with  the  same  thorough  and 
faithful  attention  that  he  gave  to  them 
before  fame  and  fortune  were  given  unto 
him. 

No  complete  history  of  the  firm  of 
Aultman,  Miller  & Company  could  be 
written  without  more  than  a passing 
glance  at  the  life  and  record  of  Hon. 


George  W.  Crouse,  its  president.  He 
is  one  of  that  coterie  of  earnest,  large- 
brained and  progressive  men  who  have 
done  so  much  for  Akron  in  the  last  two 
decades,  and  pushed  it  to  the  front  in 
line  of  manufacturing  strength.  His  use- 
fulness has  been  confined  to  no  one 
channel,  but  has  found  vent  and  expres- 
sion through  many.  He  was  born  in 
Tallmadge,  Summit  county,  Ohio,  on 
November  23, 1832.  His  paternal  grand- 
father was  a Revolutionary  soldier,  and 
his  father,  George  Crouse,  was  a native 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  was  also  his  mother. 
His  early  life  was  spent  on  a farm,  but 
he  was  granted  the  share  of  schooling 
given  to  the  young  of  those  days,  of 
which  he  made  such  good  use  that 
he  was  engaged  in  teaching  when 
only  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  followed 
this  business  until  twenty- one,  when  he 
put  into  practical  effect  the  conclusion 
reached  some  time  before  that  a more 
active  and  promising  field  than  either 
farming  or  school  teaching  could  alone 
satisfy  the  powers  he  had  felt  at  life 
within  him.  He  accepted  the  position 
of  deputy  in  the  office  of  the  treasurer 
of  Summit  county.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  made  a deputy  of  the  county 
auditor,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  dual  duties  on  November  15,  1855. 
It  was  a life  of  labor  for  which  he  had  a 
special  fitness,  and  he  gave  to  it  a faith- 
fulness and  a personal  interest  that  soon 
won  for  him  the  confidence  and  good 
will  of  the  public.  The  result  was  that 
after  three  years  of  this  apprenticeship 
he  received  a promotion  and  an  en- 
dorsement at  the  polls,  being  elected  to 
the  position  of  county  auditor.  This 
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was  in  1858,  and  he  held  the  office 
through  the  two  succeeding  years,  and 
was  reelected.  Before  the  expiration  of 
his  second  term  the  office  of  county 
treasurer  became  vacant,  and  Mr. 
Crouse  was  asked  by  the  county  com- 
missioners to  accept  it,  which  he  did, 
which  involved  his  resignation  of  the 
other  office. 

At  this  time  the  Atlantic  & Great 
Western  railroad  had  been  pushed 
through  to  Akron,  and  on  its  opening 
for  business  Mr.  Crouse  was  offered  the 
position  of  agent  at  that  point.  He 
accepted,  and  efficiently  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  new  position,  while  not 
neglecting  the  public  trust  still  reposed 
in  his  hands.  When  the  firm  of  C. 
Aultman  & Company  decided  on  its 
branch  at  Akron,  the  financial  manage- 
ment thereof  was  lodged  in  Mr.  Crouse’s 
hands.  His  connection  with  the  great 
establishment  of  which  he  is  now  the 
official  head  was  commenced  in  August, 
1863.  In  cooperation  with  Mr.  J.  R. 
Buchtel,  he  superintended  the  erection 
of  the  buildings,  while  attending  also 
wholly  to  the  financial  management  of 
the  establishment.  On  the  reorganiza- 
tion in  1856,  as  a stock  company,  Mr. 
Crouse  was  elected  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, which  position  he  held  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1883,  when  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. Of  his  labor  and  success  in  this 
position  the  following  has  been  said  by 
one  who  has  known  him  well,  and  his 
words  cannot  but  be  endorsed  by  all 
who  have  watched  Mr.  Crouse’s  career: 

The  business  involves  a large  amount  of  detail,  in 
the  management  of  which  Mr.  Crouse  excels.  He 
is  clear-headed,  methodical,  accurate  in  his  knowl- 


edge of  men,  and  has  been  remarkably  successful  in 
his  choice  and  management  of  subordinates.  Of 
great  industry  and  energy,  doing  easily  more  than 
one  man’s  work,  unsparing  of  himself,  he  plans 
wisely  and  carries  out  his  plans  with  rare  judgment, 
so  that  by  general  consent  of  the  community  he  is 
as  a business  man,  placed  in  the  front  rank.  By  his 
sagacious  financial  management,  and  his  control  of 
agents  and  agencies,  he  has  given  the  highest 
efficiency  to  his  department  of  the  business,  and  has 
done  his  full  share  in  achieving  a well-merited  suc- 
cess for  the  Buckeye  mower  and  reaper. 

His  various  public  responsibilities  have  taught  him 
the  necessity  of  expressing  his  thoughts  in  a manner 
sufficiently  impressive  to  be  understood  and  felt  by 
his  audience,  and  this  fact  has  the  effect  of  always 
causing  him  to  be  listened  to  with  attention  and  re- 
spect. It  is  by  no  fortuitous  circumstances  Mr. 
Crouse  reached  the  honorable  position  he  occupies, 
but  rather  by  rigid  attention  to  duty,  and  by  inces- 
sant application  to  his  various  business  engage- 
ments, laying  that  foundation  upon  which  has  been 
established  his  high  character  for  industry  and  in- 
tegrity. Thus  educated,  when  opportunities  for 
prosperous  engagements  offered,  he  was  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  them,  and  from  this  cause  his 
life  affords  one  of  the  most  brilliant  examples  of 
the  self-made  men  of  his  native  state. 

Mr.  Crouse  has  by  no  means  con- 
fined himself  and  capital  to  the  great 
company  of  which  he  is  the  head,  but 
has  aided  the  development  of  Akron  as 
a manufacturing  and  commercial  point 
in  many  other  ways.  He  has  been  in- 
terested in  the  Whitman  & Barnes 
Manufacturing  company,  the  Akron 
Rubber  works,  doing  business  as  B.  F. 
Gooderich  & Company,  and  the  Akron 
Manilla  Paper  company,  doing  business 
as  Thomas  Phillips  & Company,  the 
former  being  a joint  stock  company,  of 
which  he  is  a director  and  vice-presi 
dent,  and  the  latter  a co-partnership,  of 
which  he  is  a one-third  owner.  In  1870 
he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Bank  of  Akron,  of  which  he  is  a stock- 
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holder  and  the  president.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Beacon  Publishing  company, 
that  owns  and  publishes  the  Akron  Daily 
Beacon , one  of  the  foremost  and  most 
fearless  of  the  Republican  newspapers 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Crouse  has  always  been  among 
the  most  active  of  Akron’s  public- 
spirited  citizens.  He  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  its  city  council,  and  as  its 
president  gave  no  small  share  of  time 
to  the  consideration  of  the  various 
public  improvements  that  have  been 
carried  forward.  He  gave  to  these  offi- 
cial duties  the  same  care  and  attention 
that  he  has  ever  bestowed  on  private 
trusts  reposed  in  his  hands.  He  has 
also  been  a member  of  the  board  of 
education,  and  its  president  as  well,  and 
what  has  been  said  of  him  in  the  above 
applies  as  fully  to  his  work  in  the  edu- 
cational line.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  Summit  county,  and  has 
also  been  a hard-working  and  earnest 
member  of  the  Republican  party,  be- 
lieving in  that  organization  as  a matter 
of  principle,  and  doing  all  that  lay  in 
his  power  to  advance  its  interests.  He 
gives  the  same  earnestness  here  that  he 
shows  in  the  other  ranks  of  life,  and  has 
for  years  been  an  acknowledged  leader 
in  his  party.  He  has  been  urged  again 
and  again  to  be  the  candidate  of  his 
district  for  congress,  but  has  refused  the 
use  of  his  name.  He  consented  to  ac- 
cept the  nomination  for  the  state  senate 
last  year,  and  was  elected.  He  has 
shown  himself  a wise  and  able  member 
of  that  body,  and  has  stood  by  his  per- 
sonal and  party  principles  on  each  of  the 
questions  that  have  arisen.  Although 


belonging  to  the  minority,  he  has  been 
of  usefulness  through  the  important 
committees  upon  which  he  has  been 
placed,  as  follows : Finance,  public 

works,  military  affairs,  manufactures 
and  commerce,  and  state  buildings.  In 
the  work  of  the  finance  committee  he 
has  been  especially  effective,  bringing 
to  it  a great  experience  and  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  in  all  its 
branches.  He  is  well  liked  by  his  as- 
sociates, and  is  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Crouse  was  married  on  October 
18,  1859,  to  Miss  Martha  K.  Parsons, 
daughter  of  Edward  Parsons  of  Brim- 
field,  Portage  county,  who  was  a 
merchant  by  occupation.  From  this 
union  five  children,  four  daughters  and 
one  son,  have  been  the  issue. 

The  Buckeye  works  are  among  the 
most  prominent  of  the  industrial  fea- 
tures of  Akron.  They  comprise  a main 
building  450  by  50  feet  in  size,  with  four 
floors;  a warehouse  450  by  50  feet,  also 
with  four  floors ; a molding  shop  equiv- 
alent to  150  by  70  feet,  one  floor;  en- 
gine and  boiler  rooms,  50  by  40  feet,  two 
floors;  a blacksmith  shop,  40  by  200 
feet,  one  floor ; an  old  wood-room,  50 
by  100  feet,  with  four  floors;  a new 
building,  265  by  60  feet,  four  floors  ; a 
new  engine  room  20  by  30  feet,  one 
floor;  a repair  room  30  by  50  feet,  two 
floors,  an  iron  warehouse,  35  by  116  feet, 
and  an  office  building  40  by  80  feet,  with 
three  floors.  The  total  area  of  the 
buildings  is  243,900  feet,  or  upwards  of 
five  and  two-thirds  acres.  The  entire 
grounds  occupied  by  buildings  and  yards 
embraces  eleven  acres.  These  build- 
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ings  are  thoroughly  equipped  with  every 
kind  of  machinery  that  can  be  used  or 
is  needed  in  this  line  of  manufacturing, 
and  is  operated  by  steam  power  sup- 
plied by  engines  of  colossal  proportions. 

In  addition  to  this  great  establish- 
ment, the  incorporated  company  of 
Aultman,  Miller  & Co.  operates  two 
others  engaged  in  the  same  line.  One 
is  the  Canton  or  original  house,  and  the 
other  is  located  at  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York.  The  capacity  of  the  Akron  works 
is  one-hundred  and  twenty-five  machines 
a day;  that  at  Canton  is  equally  as 
large,  while  that  in  the  east  is  from 
thirty  to  fifty  per  day,  comprising  a 
total  production  a day  of  three  hundred 
machines,  or  the  enormous  grand  total 
of  ninety  thousand  per  year.  This 
shows  that  the  Buckeye  establishment  is 
not  only  one  of  the  largest  of  its  particu- 
lar line  of  manufacture,  but  also  one  of 
the  most  important  of  any  character  in 
America  or  the  world.  The  company 
was  organized  with  a capital  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  which  has  since 
been  increased  to  one  million  dollars. 
The  headquarters  and  main  works  are 
located  at  Akron.  The  various  pro- 
ducts of  the  Buckeye  works  are  sold  in 


all  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  prin- 
cipal demand  coming,  of  course,  from 
the  great  wheat  growing  regions  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  northwest.  A 
brief  summary  of  the  various  things  pro- 
duced in  this  busy  series  of  workshops 
can  be  given  as  follows  : The  Buckeye 

mower ; the  Buckeye  single  reaper ; the 
Buckeye  combined  mower  and  dropper, 
rear  delivery;  the  Buckeye  combined 
mower  and  table  rake,  side  delivery  ; 
the  Buckeye  elevator  self-binder;  and 
the  Buckeye  platform  binder. 

From  very  small  beginnings  has  all 
this  grown.  It  is  one  of  the  mechanical 
marvels  of  the  age — this  expansion  that 
has  come  through  a legitimate  growth 
in  a third  of  a century.  It  shows  what 
genius  and  labor  when  wedded  to  op- 
portunity can  do,  under  fostering  in- 
fluences and  in  a developing  land.  It 
illustrates  new  America  in  one  of  its 
most  pleasing  and  suggestive  phases, 
and  stands  forever  as  a guide  and  in- 
centive to  inspiring  youth  that  go  forth 
to  the  work  of  the  world  armed  only 
with  ideas,  courage,  and  a determination 
to  do  something  or  fall  manfully  in  the 
doing. 


J.  H.  Kennedy. 
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HENRY  BARNES  CURTIS. 


Henry  Barnes  Curtis  was  born  near 
the  village  of  Champlain,  New  York, 
November  28,  1799,  and  lacked  but 
twenty-three  days  of  being  eighty-six 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  Zarah  and  Phally  Yale  Curtis,  who 
were  natives  of  Connecticut.  In  1809 
they  removed  to  Ohio  and  settled  at 
Newark,  Licking  county,  and  sub- 
sequently on  a farm  in  Washington 
township,  where  the  father  died  in  1849, 
in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  His  brother 
Hosmer  died  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in  1874, 
and  his  younger  brother,  General  S.  R. 
Curtis,  died  December  16,  1866. 

Mr.  Curtis’  early  days  were  spent  upon 
the  farm.  The  opportunities  for  a 
thorough  education  were  of  course 
somewhat  limited,  and  the  private 
schools  of  Roswell  Mills,  and  later  of 
Amos  H.  Coffee,  gave  to  the  diligent 
and  faithful  student  facilities  for  an 
education,  and  he  gained,  by  hard  study 
what  might  be  termed  a liberal  educa- 
tion. 

He  left  his  father’s  farm  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  on  the  invitation  of  his 
brother  Hosmer,  then  a practicing  law- 
yer at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  came  to  that 
place  to  seek  his  fortune.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  his  brother  he  secured  the  ap- 
pointment of  deputy  clerk  of  the  courts, 
which  he  filled  with  credit.  This  con- 
nection with  the  business  and  records 
of  the  county  brought  Mr.  Curtis  into 


immediate  contact  and  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  lawyers  of  that 
period,  among  the  number  being  Charles 
R.  Sherman,  Thomas  Ewing,  William 
Stanbery*  Samuel  W.  Culbertson,  Alex- 
ander Harper,  and  several  others,  who 
constituted  with  two  resident  lawyers 
the  “bar  of  Knox  county.”  Familiar- 
ized with  courts  and  legal  forms  of  pro- 
ceedings in  this  way,  Mr.  Curtis  was 
naturally  directed  to  the  law  as  a busi- 
ness for  life,  and  he  entered  his  brother’s 
office  as  a law  student  in  the  fall  of  1820, 
and  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1822, 
presented  himself  before  Judges  Hitch- 
cock and  Pease  of  the  supreme  court 
for  examination  and  admission.  The 
examination  took  place  at  the  old 
Franklin  house,  Newark,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  several  of  the  resident  lawyers, 
and  the  oath  of  admission  was  adminis- 
tered by  Judge  Hitchcock.  For  several 
years  he  held  the  position  of  recorder 
of  the  county,  by  the  appointment  of 
the  judges  of  the  court.  When  he 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  there 
were  but  two  other  resident  lawyers 
in  the  county— his  senior  brother,  Hos- 
mer,  and  an  old  man,  Samuel  Mott,  who 
soon  after  withdrew  from  the  profession 
to  engage  in  other  business.  But  the 
field  was  soon  entered  by  others  who 
came  in  later,  particularly  John  W. 
Warden,  Benjamin  S.  Brown,  Columbus 
Delano,  and  later  Rollin  C.  Hurd  and 
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John  K.  Miller.  All  these  became  able, 
astute  and  successful  lawyers.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  Mr.  Curtis’  practice  his 
professional  circuit  embraced,  besides 
Knox  county,  the  counties  of  Licking, 
Richland,  Delaware,  Coshocton,  with 
frequent  extensions,  in  special  cases,  to 
the  courts  in  Lancaster,  Zanesville, 
Wooster,  Canton,  Norwalk,  Sandusky, 
and  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  these  he 
practiced  before  the  supreme,  United 
States  and  district  courts,  and  on  the 
eighth  of  January,  1863,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  United  States  supreme 
court  at  Washington. 

In  December,  1872,  he  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  admission  to 
the  bar  by  giving  a supper  at  his 
“Round  Hill”  residence  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  and  many  old- 
time  friends.  He  announced  on  the 
occasion  that  he  should  decline  all  new 
retainers  thereafter  and  leave  the  field 
to  his  younger  brethren,  that  he  might 
give  better  attention  to  his  own  private 
business. 

Mr.  Curtis  never  deserted  his  profes- 
sion to  seek  political  preferment.  In 
view  of  the  success  that  has  crowned 
his  career,  it  is  now  evident  that  in  the 
choice  of  his  profession  he  acted  wisely. 
In  politics  Mr.  Curtis  was  a Republican, 
and  was  present  and  took  part  in  the 
convention  in  which  that  party  was  or- 
ganized in  Ohio.  Although  he  has  pre- 
served his  identity  with  that  party  and 
acted  with  all  its  movements,  he  never 
but  once  allowed  himself  to  become  a 
candidate  for  political  office.  That  was 
in  1840,  when  the  Whig  party  nomi- 
nated him  as  their  candidate  for  con- 


gress from  the  district  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Knox,  Coshocton,  Holmes 
and  Tuscarawas.  The  district  was 
strongly  Democratic,  but  Mr.  Curtis  cut 
down  his  opponent’s  majority  over  one 
thousand. 

Among  the  public  trusts  that  have 
been  reposed  in  him  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  represented  Knox  county  in  the 
state  board  of  equalization  in  the  win- 
ter of  1840-1,  a body  legislative  in  form 
of  organization  and  in  which  many  vital 
and  important  questions  in  regard  to  the 
material  interests  of  the  state  were  dis- 
cussed and  settled.  For  twelve  years 
preceding  the  dissolution  of  the  board, 
under  a recent  law  of  the  state,  he  held 
the  office  of  trustee  of  the  Central 
Lunatic  asylum,  and  for  several  years 
was  president  of  the  board.  This  trust 
involved  the  care  of  over  five  hundred 
insane,  the  general  government  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  institution,  and  after 
the  burning  of  the  old  buildings,  the  yet 
more  responsible  duties  of  designing 
and  carrying  forward  the  construction 
of  the  immense  new  edifice  for  the  in- 
stitution. The  annual  reports  made  by 
the  board  for  the  last  six  years  preced- 
ing its  dissolution  were  written  by  him 
and  approved  and  adopted  by  the  board. 

About  the  summer  of  1823  Bishop 
Chase  first  visited  Mt.  Vernon,  with  a 
view  of  finding  a suitable  location  for  a 
proposed  institution  now  known  as  Ken- 
yon college.  Through  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Curtis  a tract  containing  about 
eight  thousand  acres  of  land,  owned  by 
Mrs.  Curtis’  uncle,  William  Hogg  of 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  was  selected 
and  purchased. 
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Mr.  Curtis  gave  all  the  aid  that  at 
that  period  of  his  life  was  consistent 
with  his  means  towards  building  up  and 
advancing  its  interests.  In  1881  he  re- 
ceived from  that  institution  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  During 
the  same  year  he  made  the  college 
institution  a munificent  donation,  which 
is  known  as  the  Curtis  scholarship,  by 
the  terms  of  which  he  established  and 
endowed  a perpetual  and  growing  fund 
for  free  scholarships,  and  to  aid,  when 
needed,  deserving  scholars. 

When  Mr.  Curtis  came  to  the  bar  the 
court  docket  was  full  of  causes  against 
the  “Owl  Creek  Bank  of  Mount  Ver- 
non,” or  rather  against  its  members,  as 
it  had  no  corporate  existence.  The  sub- 
ject was  finally  referred,  after  many 
judgments  had  been  rendered,  to  a 
special  commissioner  and  receiver,  to 
which  position  Mr.  Curtis  was  appointed 
by  the  supreme  court.  After  yehrs  of  in- 
vestigation and  arduous  labor,  the  intri- 
cate affairs  of  the  bank  were  brought  to 
a satisfactory  conclusion.  Every  dol- 
lar of  an  outstanding  liability  was  paid 
and  the  losses  adjusted  and  equalized 
among  the  several  hundred  members  of 
the  unfortunate  association,  upon  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  equity  and 
justice. 

In  1848  Mr.  Curtis  organized  and  es- 
tablished the  Knox  County  Bank  of 
Ohio,  with  a capital  stock  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  He  was  its 
president  during  its  existence,  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  for  about  the  same 
period  was  an  active  member  of  the 
state  board  of  control.  In  1865  Mr. 
Curtis  organized  the  Knox  County  Na- 


tional bank  of  Mt.  Vernon,  with  a capi- 
tal stock  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  of  which  he  was  made 
president,  and  continued  to  so  act  until 
his  death. 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Mr. 
Curtis  was  active  in  raising  volunteers 
and  assisting  in  forming  the  companies 
and  regiments  that  were  organized  in 
this  county,  giving  freely  of  his  means 
and  exerting  his  personal  influence. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  active  in  every  enter- 
prise for  the  improvement  of  Knox 
county,  and  especially  Mt.  Vernon.  He 
drew  up  its  charter,  secured  its  passage 
through  the  legislature  and  has  filled  its 
various  municipal  offices,  such  as  mayor, 
councilman,  etc.  His  taste  and  study 
of  architecture  enabled  him  to  give 
shape  to  many  of  the  public  buildings, 
and  especially  to  two  successive  court- 
houses, and  to  encourage  a more  taste- 
ful style  of  private  residences.  During 
his  life  he  constructed  many  new  houses, 
now  among  the  most  ornamental  and 
pleasant  residences  in  the  city.  He  was 
ever  active  in  forwarding  every  railroad 
enterprise  of  this  city,  and  was  a direc- 
tor of  the  first  railroad  that  entered  the 
city,  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield  & New- 
ark, now  the  Lake  Erie  division  of  the 
B.  & O.  railroad.  In  the  spring  of 
1873,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Grant  a member  of  the  board  of  visitors 
at  West  Point.  While  on  this  service 
Mr.  Curtis  learned  that  some  eighty 
youths,  children  of  professors,  officers 
and  employes  at  West  Point,  were  desti- 
tute of  the  usual  means  of  a common 
school  education,  except  as  a few  had 
the  advantage  of  private  instruction. 
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He  therefore  introduced  and  advocated 
a resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  board,  recommending 
congress  to  make  provisions  for  this 
want  by  a suitable  appropriation  for 
maintaining  at  the  Point  a common 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 

On  the  second  of  July,  1823,  Mr. 
Curtis  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hogg  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio,  who  was  a native  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  England,  where  she  was 
born  June  22,  1803.  She  died  at  Mt. 
Vernon  July  17,  1878.  The  issue  of  this 
marriage  was  six  daughters  and  two 
sons,  three  only  of  whom  are  now  living, 
two  daughters  and  one  son — Elizabeth 
(Mrs.  J.  G.  Plimpton),  Ella,  wife  of 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  Devin,  and  a son, 
Henry  L.  Curtis,  all  residents  of  this 
city. 

The  habit  of  self-control  and  the  genial 
disposition  of  his  nature,  which  he  had 
ever  cultivated,  tended  to  make  his  life 
a serene  and  happy  one.  His  beautiful 
home,  “ Round  Hill,”  was  the  seat  of 
elegant  refinement  and  hospitality.  He 
was  a man  of  pronounced  views,  pos- 
sessed of  social  and  genial  qualities,  and 
ever  accessible  to  the  poorest  member 
of  the  community.  As  the  result  of  his 
early  frugality  and  business  foresight,  he 
amassed  a fortune  that  entitled  him  to 
the  name  of  Mt.  Vernon’s  wealthiest 
citizen.  The  general  expression  of  our 
community  will  be  that  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  Curtis  Mt.  Vernon  has  lost  an  en- 
terprising and  public-spirited  citizen. 

The  following  beautiful  tributes  to  the 
character  and  life  of  Mr.  Curtis  show 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 


those  who  knew  him  well  and  were  best 
fitted  to  pass  judgment  upon  him  : 

HON.  FRANK  H.  HURD  S TRIBUTF.. 

Death,  abstractly  considered,  would  never  seem  so 
shorn  of  its  terrors  as  when  it  calls  away  one  full  of 
years  and  honors.  Yet  when,  in  fact,  it  does  come 
to  one  who  has  enjoyed  them  both  beyond  the  lot  of 
men  in  general,  as  did  Henry  B.  Curtis,  the  se- 
verity of  the  blow  is  not,  on  that  account,  sofened  to 
those  who  have  so  long  leaned  upon  his  judgment 
and  reciprocated  his  affection.  As  the  falling  of  the 
old  oak  which  has  seen  grow  to  maturity  around  it 
and  about  it  the  other  forest  trees,  and  the  kindly 
encircling  vines,  leave  them  bare  and  desolate,  so 
the  death  of  a man  like  Mr.  Curtis  takes  away  from 
friends  and  family  and  beloved  descendants  the 
shadow  within  whose  protection  they  have  found 
security  and  repose. 

Mr.  Curtis  bore  to  me  peculiar  and  interesting 
relations.  He  is  intimately  associated  with  the  ear- 
liest and  freshest  of  my  childhood  recollections. 
During  the  years  of  boyhood,  as  I recall  them,  he 
stands  to  me  almost  as  a parent.  His  admonitions 
and  reproof,  his  counsels  and  encouraging  advice, 
were  to  me  in  early  manhood  a source  of  strength  and 
help.  During  the  impressible  period  of  my  youth  I 
acquired  a feeling  of  reverence  and  respect  for  him, 
warmed  with  affection,  which  I have  never  enter- 
tained for  another,  except  my  own  father.  Few  have 
had  better  opportunities  than  1 to  know  his  qualities 
and  characteristics,  and  with  sadness  and  gladness  I 
bring  this  last  testimonial  to  him  to  his  tomb. 

Asa  neighbor  and  friend  he  was  ever  tender  and 
considerate.  In  the  house  of  rejoicing  he  never 
failed  to  be  present  with  his  congratulations  and 
thoughtful  remembrances.  When  affliction  came  he 
was  ready  with  his  condolences  and  with  those  kindly 
offices,  which  none  knew  better  than  he  to  proffer 
for  the  lightening  of  its  blow. 

In  his  business  career  he  was  careful,  prudent  and 
judicious.  His  investments  were  made  with  a wise 
provision,  which  was  rarely  disappointed  by  their 
results.  He  discriminated  justly  between  the  man 
of  mere  adventure  and  him  engaged  in  an  honest 
effort  for  business  success,  and  while  he  ever  refused 
help  to  the  one,  he  never  denied  reasonable  aid  to 
the  other.  The  large  fortune  he  gathered,  with  the 
comparatively  limited  opportunities,  in  a community 
largely  agricultural,  attest  the  accuracy  of  his  busi- 
ness sagacity,  and  the  confidence  in  which  he  was 
held  by  a truthful  and  honest  people. 
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As  a banker  he  was  eminently  successful.  While 
he  never  overlooked  the  details  of  a careful  manage- 
ment, he  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  monetary  system,  and  understood  banking  as  a 
science.  His  advice  was  sough t by  the  m ost  e minen t 
statesmen  of  our  generation,  and  to  him  Secretary 
Chase  acknowledged  himself  to  be  indebted  for  some 
of  the  suggestions  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Natioi  Mbanking  system.  With  him,  Sena- 
tor Sherman  was  in  frequent  correspondence  on  finan- 
cial subjects,  while  secretary  of  the  treasury  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance  in  the  United 
States  senate. 

As  a lawyer  he  was  clear,  comprehensive  and  in- 
cisive. The  qualities  of  his  mind  led  him  from  the 
stricter  technicalities  of  the  law  to  the  milder  methods 
of  equity,  and  during  the  active  years  of  his  career 
he  had  few  equals  and  no  superiors  in  Ohio  in  chan- 
cery practice.  More  than  twelve  years  ago  he  cele- 
brated the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  and  retired  from  active  practice.  The  testimo- 
nials of  that  occasion  showed  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  associates  and  attested  the  high  place 
he  had  attained  in  the  opinion  of  the  profession. 

As  a citizen  he  was  public-spirited  and  beneficent. 
No  measure  for  the  general  improvement  was  ever 
inaugurated  without  his  aid  and  helping  hand.  His 
interest  in  public  instruction  was  deep  and  conscien- 
tious. He  assisted  many  a young  man  in  his  efforts 
to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  law,  and  in  his  muni- 
ficent gift  to  Kenyon  college  he  has  proven  his  friend- 
ship to  the  cause  of  higher  education. 

In  his  social  as  well  as  business  relations,  he  was  ac- 
cessible, courteous  and  urbane.  No  one  who  ap- 
proached him  was  ever  repelled.  His  ear  was  open  to 
every  grievance,  and  one  who  was  worthy  never  ap- 
pealed to  him  in  vain.  The  humblest  person  was  given 
the  most  thoughtful  consideration,  and  no  distinction 
could  be  observed  between  his  treatment  of  the  high 
and  the  lowly.  In  the  softness  and  urbanity  of  his 
manner,  the  equableness  of  his  temper  and  the  im- 
partiality of  his  conduct,  he  was  a model  gentleman. 

Mr.  Curtis  died  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  His 
mental  faculties  remained  unimpaired  to  the  end. 
Until  within  a few  days  of  his  death,  he  gave  to  bus- 
iness the  same  constant  supervision  as  had  been  his 
custom  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a century.  His 
advice  was  sought  at  the  last  as  in  his  meridian  years. 
His  judgment  was  as  clear  and  trustworthy  in  the 
last  months  as  in  any  period  in  his  whole  career. 
His  counsels  were  as  valuable  to  his  friends  as  ever. 
There  seemed  no  day  on  which  he  could  be  so  illy 


spared  by  his  friends  and  enterprises  as  that  on 
which  he  fell.  Like  the  sun  which,  in  the  golden 
glow  of  the  tropical  sky,  sets  full-orbed,  he  sank 
with  all  his  powers  undimmed  to  his  rest. 

It  may  be  written  of  him  as  Xenophon  wrote  of 
Agesilaus:  “In  what  undertaking  would  he  not  en- 
gage upon  which  the  young  might  venture?  Who 
was  ever  so  terrible  to  his  enemies  in  the  very  flower 
of  his  virility  as  Agesilaus,  in  the  declension  of  his 
days?  Who  more  emboldened  his  associates  than 
Agesilaus,  though  being  at  the  utmost  period  of  his 
life?  What  young  man  was  ever  more  missed  by  his 
friends  than  Agesilaus,  who  died  not  until  the  weight 
of  more  than  eighty  years  was  upon  him.  ” 

HON.  W.  C.  COOPER’S  TRIBUTE. 

By  the  death  of  Hon.  Henry  B.  Curtis  our  pro- 
fession has  lost  a tall  banner-man  and  our  community 
a distinguished  and  honored  citizen. 

The  life  and  professional  career  of  Mr.  Curtis  were 
so  long  and  so  successful,  that  few  of  us  here  to-day 
can  remember  the  time  when  he  was  not  a prominent 
and  influential  lawyer  and  citizen.  What  wonderful 
scenes  and  mighty  changes  his  long  life  witnessed  ! 
He  saw  the  career  of  the  great  Napoleon  flash  across 
the  earth's  history  ; he  could  have  seen  and  remem- 
bered the  rising  of  the  sun  of  Austerlitz,  whose  going 
down  left  William  Pitt  broken-hearted  and  the  Aus- 
trian empire  crushed  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  Corsican.  He  was  old  enough  to  have  borne 
arms  at  Waterloo  or  New  Orleans.  He  saw  our  pop- 
ulation of  four  millions,  thinly  scattered  along  the 
Atlantic,  swell  to  sixty  millions,  over-spreading  the 
continent  from  sea  to  sea.  He  saw  the  Mississippi, 
which  in  his  early  days  was  a foreign  river  flowing 
through  a foreign  land  to  a foreign  gulf,  become  the 
great  central  artery  of  our  territory.  He  saw  our  own 
Ohio  from  a wild  territory,  with  scarce  forty  thousand 
white  people  scattered  through  its  forests,  transformed 
into  a great  rich  empire  with  more  people  and 
more  wealth  than  possessed  by  the  entire  republic 
at  the  date  of  his  birth.  He  was  identified  with 
our  own  county  almost  trom  its  organization,  so 
that  the  history  of  Knox  county  and  the  bio- 
graphy of  Henry  B.  Curtis  are  inseparably  inter- 
woven. To  our  town  he  was,  from  its  earliest 
history,  an  unfaltering  and  most  valuable  friend. 

I believe  that  I can  safely  challenge  the  naming 
of  any  public  enterprise  ever  inaugurated,  having 
for  its  object  either  the  intellectual  development  or 
material  prosperity  of  our  city,  with  which  he  was  no 
identified,  and  to  which  he  did  not  mal^e  valuable 
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contribution.  In  all  such  enterprises  he  was  ever 
among  the  first  to  whom  our  citizens  appealed,  and 
they  were  never  by  him  turned  away  empty  handed. 
His  devotion  to  and  faith  in  our  town  never  faltered. 

As  a lawyer  Mr.  Curtis  was  indeed  eminent  and 
successful.  He  deserved  success  and  succeeded  as 
he  deserved.  In  his  long  career  he  no  doubt  met  some 
lawyers  more  brilliant,  some  more  elequent,  some 
more  learned,  and  others  more  formidable;  but  he 
rarely  met  any  in  whom  all  these  elements  of  the 
great  lawyer  were  blended  into  more  complete,  well- 
rounded,  powerful  unity  than  himself,  for  he  pos- 
sessed all  these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.  He 
was  learned,  logical,  and  eloquent,  so  that  we  are  not 
surprised,  in  turning  the  pages  of  our  court  records, 
to  find  that  for  nearly  fifty  years  he  was  engaged  in 
almost  every  important  cause  there  recorded. 

Mr.  Curtis  ever  accepted  the  victories  he  won 
and  the  defeats  he  sustained  in  the  forum  with  re- 


markable serenity.  He  was  never  unpleasantly 
exultant  over  his  triumphs  nor  despondent  over  his 
reverses.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  courtesy  and 
urbanity.  He  never  gave  insult  or  offense  to  any 
one  in  the  trial  of  a case.  His  uniform  courtesy  to 
all  and  his  supreme  self-control  under  any  and  all 
circumstances  was  truly  marvelous. 

He  was  a kind  man — kind  to  all,  and  especially 
kind  in  his  encouragement  and  assistance  to  younger 
attorneys.  Personally  I remember  him  most  grate- 
fully, and  shall  ever  so  remember  his  kindness  to 
me.  I shall  never  forget  that  few  tongues  ever 
spoke  to  me  kinder  words  than  he  did. 

Although  he  lived  to  an  extraordinary  age,  how 
grateful  have  we  all  been  to  see  that  he  retained  his 
remarkable  mental  powers  unimpaired  to  the  last ; 
that  in  his  case  there  was  no  “ dying  at  the  top,” 
and  no  * ‘ darkening  of  the  stage  before  the  curtain 
fell.” 
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* MICHAEL  DRAVO. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a single  great  industrial  interest 
spans  a single  life,  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  such  a development  as  fre- 
quently becomes  a dominant  factor  in 
the  life  of  a city.  Both  of  these  aver- 
ments find  confirming  illustrations  in  the 
life  records  of  Michael  Dravo,  and  the 
history  of  the  city  of  his  nativity. 

The  immense  deposits  of  rich  bitumi- 
nous coal,  which  for  extended  miles  en- 
viron the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  have  played 
a most  conspicuous  part  in  her  substan- 
tial growth  and  enduring  prosperity. 
The  substitution  of  machinery  for  the 
drudgery  of  manual  labor,  marks  the 
pathway  of  the  race  from  the  lower  to 

* Contributed  by  J . F.  D. 


the  higher  planes  of  civilization.  The 
triumphs  of  genius,  the  mastery  of  mind, 
and  the  subjection  of  the  forces  of 
nature  to  the  will  of  man,  are  nowhere 
more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  this 
great  city,  with  its  vast  network  of 
machinery  and  army  of  skilled  artisans. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overstate  the 
importance  of  coal  as  a fuel  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  a city  or  nation. 
Mr.  McCullough,  in  his  statistics  of 
English  manufactures,  referring  to  Eng- 
land, very  truthfully  remarks : “ Of  all 
the  physical  circumstances  which  have 
contributed  to  our  extraordinary  pro- 
gress in  manufactures  and  industry, 
none  have  so  much  influence  as  our 
possession  of  valuable  coal  mines.” 
Mr.  Ducateles,in  his  report  to  the  Mary- 
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land  legislature  (i 833),  supplements  Mr. 
McCullough  in  language  equally  strong, 
when  he  declares : “ Coal  is  the  most 
essential  agency  of  industry.  The 
foundry,  the  iron,  constitute  merely  the 
instruments,  the  elements  of  riches.” 

The  coal  area  of  Pennsylvania  is  com- 
puted as  embracing  fifteen  thousand 
square  miles.  Two-thirds  of  this  vast 
deposit  is  within  reach  of  the  mills  and 
furnaces  of  Pittsburgh,  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  present  and  future  preemi- 
nence, of  illimitable  progress,  which  does 
not  even  require  the  endowment  of 
natural  gas.  In  these  days  of  marvel- 
ous appliances  and  readiness  to  utilize 
the  forces  of  nature,  it  seems  strange 
that  other  ages  were  so  slow  in  their 
movements  and  that  coal  was  not  used 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  for  economical  purposes,  and 
then  its  mining  conducted  under  the 
privileges  of  special  charter  conferred 
as  a religious  prerogative. 

The  mining  of  coal  and  its  adapta- 
tions as  a fuel,  to  which  Pittsburgh  is  so 
much  indebted  for  renown  and  wealth 
as  an  empire  of  manufacturing  industries 
and  the  theatre  for  the  exhibition  of 
matchless  mechanical  skill,  only  at- 
tained its  large  proportions  in  these 
later  years.  Prior  to  1840,  at  which 
time  locks  and  dams  No.  1 and  2,  on 
the  Monongahela  river,  were  completed, 
the  annual  export  trade  did  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons. 
The  annual  product  of  the  Pittsburgh 
field,  including  coke,  is  in  excess  of 
12,000,000  tons.  The  export  trade  by 
river  is  something  over  4,000,000  tons 


or  108,000,000  bushels,  employing  100 
steam  tugs,  2,000  barges  and  1,200  boats, 
aggregating  a carrying  capacity  of  1,- 
000,000  tons,  a tonnage  capacity  not 
surpassed  by  the  commerce  of  any  city 
in  the  Union. 

The  numerous  cities  which  grew  and 
flourished  along  the  waters  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  from  Pittsburgh  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  have  been  supplied  by 
the  river  coal  trade  with  the  elements 
of  comfort  and  prosperity. 

In  the  rapid  enlargement  of  this  great 
industry,  Michael  Dravo  must  be  as- 
signed a foremost  position  and  num- 
bered as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
prominent  pioneers,  having  in  the  year 
1836  commenced  mining  operations 
near  the  Six  Mile  ferry,  on  the  Monon- 
gahela river,  when  the  trade  was  yet  in 
its  swaddling  clothes.  In  1840  he 
changed  the  base  of  his  operations,  lo- 
cating on  the  Youghiogheny  river,  one 
mile  above  the  junction  of  said  river 
with  the  Monongahela,  selecting  Mc- 
Keesport as  the  place  of  residence,  then 
a village  of  some  three  or  four  hundred 
inhabitants,  now  a prosperous  city, 
noted  for  its  large  iron  mills  and  other 
important  manufacturing  plants. 

These  Youghiogheny  mines,  under 
skillful  and  energetic  management,  soon 
acquired  a prominence  for  the  purity 
and  other  excellent  qualities  of  their 
coals,  which  challenged  the  pretended 
superiority  of  the  “Ledlie  coals,”  mined 
in  Pool  No.  1,  taking  rank  in  the  mar- 
kets as  a number  one  article,  securing 
the  highest  prevailing  prices.  As  a con- 
sequence, the  demand  for  this  superior 
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fuel  rapidly  increased,  and  the  output 
grew  apace,  so  that  these  mines  were 
speedily  recognized  among  the  most 
prominent  in  the  trade. 

But  these  were  primitive  times  in  the 
coal  trade.  The  customary  mode  of 
getting  the  coal  out  of  the  mines  was  by 
a combination  of  man  and  dog  power. 
When  the  coal  was  mined,  it  was  loaded 
into  what  was  called  a “ hand-cart,”  the 
miner  taking  his  place  between  the 
shafts,  the  dog  in  the  lead,  each  har- 
nessed and  hitched  to  the  cart,  hauling 
the  coal  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine, 
where  it  was  dumped  into  a car  and 
then  run  down  an  incline  plane  and 
unloaded  into  a vessel  for  shipment. 

Mr.  Dravo,  largely  endowed  with  the 
better  elements  of  humanity,  was  not 
long  in  making  up  his  mind  to  repudiate 
a system  involving  such  hardships  and 
substituting  horse  power  for  the  under- 
ground movement  of  coal.  The  mines 
were,  at  great  expense,  remodeled,  and, 
in  the  parlance  of  the  trade,  changed 
from  a cart-pit  into  a horse-pit.  Rail- 
ways were  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
the  mines  along  the  entry-ways,  with 
turnouts  at  the  mouth  of  each  room  or 
chamber  in  which  the  miner  was  work- 
ing. On  these  railways  cars  were  placed, 
to  be  hauled  in  and  out  by  horses  or 
mules.  By  this  system  the  miner  is  not 
exposed,  as  in  the  old  system,  to  the 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  existing 
between  the  in  and  out.  He  is  not 
under  necessity  to  leave  his  place  in  the 
mine  until  he  has  completed  his  day’s 
work.  So  popular  was  this  humane 
modification  in  the  mode  of  mining  and 
handling  coal,  that  it  was  speedily 


adopted  by  all  the  mines  then  in  opera- 
tion, and  all  that  have  been  organized 
since.  The  old  “cart-pit”  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

During  the  period  covered  by  Mr. 
Dravo’s  mining  transactions  another 
radical  change  was  introduced,  which 
revolutionized  the  system  of  transporta- 
tion. The  early  system,  called  “ float- 
ing,” was  by  “ man  power,”  in  flat- 
bottomed  boats  called  “broadhorns.” 
When  two  of  these  boats  were  loaded 
they  were  lashed  side  by  side.  Crews 
consisting  of  twenty  stalwart  men  were 
selected  to  man  these  heavily-ladened 
crafts,  and  by  the  use  of  great  oars, 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  long,  these  huge 
coal  arks  were  guided  in  the  channel- 
ways  as  they  were  swept  onward  by  the 
rapid  river  currents.  It  was  a danger- 
ous and  laborious  system  of  navigation, 
frequently  attended  with  the  loss  of  life 
and  property.  All  this  is  now  changed. 
Steam  tugs  of  giant  power  transport  by 
“towing”  the  larger  steamers,  taking 
out  on  a single  trip  six  hundred  thous- 
and bushels,  or  forty-five  thousand  tons. 

In  1850,  the  mines  on  the  Youghio- 
gheny  becoming  exhausted,  Mr.  Dravo 
purchased  the  O’Neil  mines,  on  the 
Monongahela,  associating  with  him  his 
two  sons,  J.  F.  and  F.  S.,  under  the  firm 
name  of  M.  Dravo  & Sons.  The  proper 
opening  of  these  mines  involved  a large 
expenditure  of  funds  in  enlarging  the 
workings  and  providing  mine  equip- 
ments. A large  number  of  houses,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  numerous 
workmen  employed,  were  erected,  mak- 
ing quite  a village,  known  as  Dravos- 
burgh.  These  houses  were  a much 
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better  style  of  homes  than  it  had  been 
customary,  up  to  this  time,  to  provide 
for  miners  and  associated  workmen. 
Ground  was  donated  for  the  erection  of 
a church,  and  also  for  a schoolhouse 
and  a suitable  burial  place  for  the  dead. 
These  generous  provisions  for  the  com- 
fort and  general  good  of  employes  were 
favorably  noticed  by  the  press  and 
warmly  commended. 

Michael  Dravo  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  August  28, 
1798.  The  elements  of  his  character 
belong  to  the  best  forms  of  humanity. 
In  business  circles  he  was  noted  for 
unswerving  honesty  and  trusting  confi- 
dence in  others.  Generous  in  his  im- 
pulses, he  was  ever  ready  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  those  needing  assist- 
ance. For  many  years  a leading  mem- 
ber of  the  M.  E.  church,  his  Christian 
life  is  marked  by  unwavering  faith  and 
fervent  zeal.  He  is  of  French  antece- 
dents, his  father,  Anthony  Dravo,  com- 
ing from  France  in  1792,  and  choosing 
Pittsburgh  as  his  future  home,  contribut- 
ing by  his  rigid  adherence  to  the  “ pay 
as  you  go”  maxim,  to  the  building  up 
of  that  solid  system  of  business  so 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  city  of 
his  choice. 

Mr.  Dravo  some  years  ago  retired 
from  the  busy  and  engrossing  cares  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  is  at  the 
quiet  and  comfortable  home  of  his 
youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Joseph  Long, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight 
years,  calmly  and  hopefully  awaiting 
the  summons  that  shall  call  him  to  join 
the  company  of  those  that  have  gone 
before,  in  the  great  beyond  which  his 


sublime  faith  has  invested  with  the 
realities  and  splendors  of  immortal 
bliss. 

CALVIN  WELLS. 

The  channels  of  quiet  business  useful- 
ness through  which  men  have  made 
themselves  felt  in  the  building  up  of 
Pittsburgh,  are  many.  The  list  of  these 
workers  is  a long  and  worthy  one  ; and 
yet  the  full  story  of  development  and 
growth  cannot  be  told  without  reference 
to  each.  Some  have  long  since  gone 
into  the  rest  so  nobly  earned;  others 
are  only  getting  fully  into  the  harness  of 
effective  work;  while  still  others  have 
produced  large  results  in  the  past  and 
are  yet  among  the  busiest  and  most 
earnest  workers  of  the  present.  In  this 
class  we  find  Calvin  Wells. 

Mr.  Wells  was  born  in  Genesee  county, 
New  York,  on  December  26,  1827,  to 
which  place  his  father’s  family  had  em- 
igrated from  Greenfield,  Massachusetts, 
some  seven  years  before.  The  qualities 
of  mind  and  character  that  have  united 
in  making  his  life  a marked  success,  were 
inherited  from  ancestors  on  both  sides 
of  the  family  line.  His  father  and 
mother  were  both  of  New  England  birth. 
His  mother’s  father,  Rev.  Samuel  Tag- 
gart, was  a notable  figure  in  his  day, 
and  one  of  the  men  of  deep  and  marked 
influence  upon  his  times.  He  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister  who  believed  that 
the  wearing  of  a clergyman’s  gown  did 
not  bar  a man  from  active  political  citi- 
zenship, nor  excuse  him  from  doing  a 
citizen’s  full  duty.  He  used  his  influ- 
ence and  energy  in  a channel  deeper 
and  broader  than  even  the  puplit 
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afforded.  For  thirteen  years  he  repre- 
sented the  western  Massachusetts  dis- 
trict in  congress,  at  a time  when,  with 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  just  over, 
there  were  many  vexed  and  delicate 
questions  to  settle,  and  only  the  wisest 
statesmanship  could  be  of  avail.  He 
was,  in  many  respects,  a remarkable 
man.  He  was  of  Scotch- Irish  descent, 
and  traced  his  lineage  back  as  far  as  the 
siege  of  ’Derry.  His  influence  among 
his  constituents  was  of  a marked  char- 
acter. He  was  honest  in  his  political 
as  well  as  his  religious  convictions,  and 
hence  added  an  extra  influence  to  that 
always  possessed  in  those  days  by  a 
New  England  clergyman.  People  in 
many  parts  of  his  district  would  decline 
to  take  any  stand  on  public  questions 
until  he  came  around,  in  the  course  of 
his  ministerial  circuit  and  pointed  out 
to  them  the  road  to  political  right  and 
public  safety.  He  was  everywhere 
known  as  “ Parson  Taggart,”  and  had 
no  need  of  the  log-rolling  or  political 
machinery  of  these  days  to  secure  a re- 
turn to  congress  as  long  as  he  desired  to 
serve.  He  was  a graduate  of  a New 
England  college.  His  memory  was 
most  astonishing,  and  many  choice  sto- 
ries are  told  in  illustration  of  that  point. 
He  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
national  congress  when  Henry  Clay  en- 
tered it,  and  was  a fatherly  friend  and 
adviser  to  that  eminent  man  in  his  early 
days  of  statesmanship.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  Mr.  Clay’s  visit  to  Pittsburgh 
some  years  ago,  when  he  was  in  the  ze- 
nith of  his  fame,  Mr.  Wells,  then  a boy, 
was  presented  to  him  as  the  grandson 
of  “Parson  Taggart.”  It  called  up 


grateful  memories  to  the  “old  com- 
moner,” and  he  paid  a most  heartfelt 
and  eloquent  tribute  to  his  departed 
mentor  and  friend. 

Mr.  Wells’  father’s  family  was  very 
prominent  in  Greenfield  affairs.  The 
grandfather,  Colonel  Daniel  Wells,  was 
a monied  man  for  those  days  in  a small 
place,  and  had  large  investments  at 
stake  when  the  Embargo  act  was 
passed,  and  the  commercial  life  of 
America  beaten  well  nigh  out  at  a sin- 
gle blow.  Colonel  Wells  suffered  with 
the  rest,  and  received  financial  injuries 
from  which  he  was  unable  to  recover. 
His  family  consisted  of  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  One  of  the  former 
became  very  prominent  in  the  law,  and 
was  Judge  Daniel  Wells  of  the  supreme 
bench  of  Massachusetts.  Another, 
Franklin  Wells,  removed  to  Ohio  in  an 
early  day,  settling  in  Grafton,  Lorain 
county.  In  a chapter  on  that  town- 
ship, in  a history  of  Lorain,  I find  the 
following  : 

Franklin  Wells,  from  Massachusetts,  proved  a great 
accession  to  our  settlement.  He  was  fitted  for  col- 
lege in  his  native  land,  which  placed  him  in  advance 
of  any  who  had  ventured  among  us.  He  first  taught 
school  in  a log  school-house  ; was  our  second  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  afterwards  associate  justice 
of  Lorain  county. 

The  other  son,  Calvin  Wells,  was  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  article. 
On  settling  in  western  New  York  he 
purchased  a half  interest  in  a mill,  and 
was  also  owner  of  a farm  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  He  was  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  county,  and  transacted  all 
the  law  business  of  his  neighborhood 
for  thirty  or  forty  years.  He  was  an 
elder  in  the  Congregational  church,  and 
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afterwards  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  the  township  of  Byron,  all  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  He  was  a manly,  up- 
right and  honest  man,  and  was  useful  to 
the  day  and  community  in  which  he 
lived.  His  wife  was  a remarkable 
woman,  inheriting  from  her  father  a 
wonderful  memory,  strong  mental 
powers,  and  that  religious  bias  so  strong 
in  those  who  were  rased  under  the  influ- 
ence of  New  England  clericalism  of  a 
couple  of  generations  ago.  Her  resi- 
dence was  known  as  the  minister’s  home 
for  all  the  country  round ; she  was  fore- 
most in  many  good  works,  and  ever 
exercised  a helpful  and  healthful  influ- 
ence upon  her  children  that  has  found 
expression  in  their  lives. 

When  the  younger  Calvin  Wells  was 
a boy  he  met  with  a serious  accident, 
one  ankle  being  crushed,  and  it  was  a 
number  of  years  before  he  outgrew  it 
and  gained  his  natural  strength.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  a family  of  three 
sons  and  one  daughter,  eleven  years 
lying  between  him  and  the  one  next 
older  than  himself.  His  boyhood  was 
marked  by  no  special  event,  except  that 
the  accident  above  referred  to  kept  him 
from  the  athletic  sports  and  labors  of 
the  other  boys,  and  compelled  him  to 
evolve  amusement  and  occupation  from 
a limited  sphere.  He  attended  school 
the  usual  period.  He  was  of  a mechani- 
cal turn  of  mind,  and  very  handy  in  the 
use  of  tools.  This  bent  of  disposition 
found  a wide  field  of  usefulness  in  later 
years,  and  has  been  of  vast  benefit  to 
Mr.  Wells  in  his  manufacturing  opera- 
tions. 

In  1841,  when  he  was  but  fourteen 


years  of  age,  his  mother  died.  That 
loss  had  its  immediate  effect  on  his  fu- 
ture. His  only  sister  was  married  to  a 
Detroit  merchant  named  P.  S.  Church, 
and  into  the  store  of  the  latter  he  went 
in  1842.  The  City  of  the  Straits  was  not 
the  place  of  wealth  and  commercial 
and  shipping  interest  it  has  since  be- 
come. The  establishment  in  which  he 
was  employed  had  a large  country  trade, 
and  handled  groceries,  provisions  and 
goods  of  that  character.  He  remained 
there  for  two  years,  when  Mr.  Church 
sold  out  and  went  to  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  where  the  iron  mines  were  being 
opened  for  the  first  time,  and  the  long- 
discovered  mines  of  copper  were  being 
at  last  developed.  Young  Wells  then 
returned  to  Batavia,  New  York,  where 
he  entered  a store,  in  which  he  remained 
until  1847,  at  which  time  his  employer, 
one  Ganson,  assigned.  He  had  always 
had  a yearning  for  a better  education 
than  had  been  open  to  him,  and  by 
reading  and  study  wherever  opportunity 
offered,  had  made  a decided  advance  on 
the  stock  of  knowledge  gained  during  the 
days  in  school.  Because  of  this  desire 
he  wrote  at  this  period  to  a brother  who 
was  located  in  Pittsburgh,  and  in  reply 
received  an  invitation  to  come  to  this 
city,  and  make  his  home  in  his  family 
and  attend  the  Western  university.  He 
accepted,  although  several  Batavian 
merchants  made  him  good  offers  to  re- 
main. He  accordingly  packed  all  his 
worldly  goods  into  a pine  box,  took  a 
boat  on  Lake  Erie  to  Erie,  thence  by 
canal  to  Beaver,  and  on  to  Pittsburgh 
by  boat.  He  landed  in  Pittsburgh  on 
November  19,  1847 — worth,  perhaps, 
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twenty-five  dollars  in  worldly  goods,  but 
with  as  much  willingness  to  work,  cour- 
age, and  tenacity  of  purpose  as  any 
young  man  of  twenty  could  possess. 
The  brother  who  had  thus  extended  to 
him  a helping  hand  was  Rev.  Samuel 
Taggart  Wells,  a Presbyterian  clergyman 
and  the  oldest  of  the  sons.  He  is  still 
living,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  southern 
California.  He  was  named  after  his 
grandfather  Taggart,  mentioned  above. 
Another  brother  it  may  be  remarked, 
in  passing  here,  was  Daniel  Newton 
Wells,  who  is  also  living,  and  is  a 
farmer  in  Loudon  county,  Virginia. 

The  young  man  entered  the  Western 
university,  where  he  remained  until  the 
winter  1848-1849.  Early  in  the  year 
last  named  he  accepted  the  position  of 
bookkeeper  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods 
house  of  Benjamin  Glyde,  on  Wood 
street.  In  1850  Mr.  Glyde  concluded 
to  wind  up  his  affairs  and  retire  from 
business.  At  this  point  Mr.  Wells  was 
by  a peculiar  incident  thrown  into  busi- 
ness connection  with  Dr.  C.  G.  Hussey, 
and  the  relation  formed  that  had  so 
great  an  effect  on  the  development  of 
certain  lines  of  manufacturing  in  Pitts- 
burgh. While  the  business  of  Mr.  Glyde 
was  being  wound  up,  a man  named  John 
Hayes  called  at  the  warehouse  to  see 
Mr.  Wells,  and  left  word  that  he  had 
been  commissioned  by  Mrs.  Church, 
Mr.  Wells’  sister,  to  deliver  to  him  a 
package  which  Mr.  Hayes  had  brought 
from  the  Lake  Superior  region.  Mr. 
Wells  called  at  the  hotel  in  the  evening, 
and  discovered  that  Hayes  was  the 
agent  of  Pittsburgh  parties  who  were 
locating  and  opening  mines  at  Lake  Su- 


perior. In  the  conversation  that  en- 
sued, Mr.  Hayes  asked  his  caller  what 
he  was  doing.  Mr.  Wells  told  him, 
whereupon  the  other  suggested  that  he 
was  about  the  kind  of  a man  Dr.  Hussey 
was  looking  for,  and  added,  “ If  you 
will  come  around  at  the  hotel  in  the 
morning  we  will  call  on  Dr.  Hussey, 
and  1 will  introduce  you.”  This  pro- 
gramme was  carried  out,  and  before  the 
interview  was  ended  a contract  was 
made,  and  Mr.  Wells  had  entered  the 
doctor’s  employ.  This  was  about  June, 
of  1850. 

Dr.  Hussey  was  then  fairly  started  in 
the  copper  business,  and  the  copper 
mill  and  warehouse  in  Pittsburgh  had 
been  opened.  Mr.  Wells  continued  in 
that  line  of  employment  until  1852,  when 
he  was  started  by  Dr.  Hussey  in  a ba- 
con and  pork  business  on  Liberty  street, 
to  sell  the  product  of  the  Gosport  pack- 
ing house,  owned  by  that  gentleman  in 
the  west,  and  also  for  general  dealing  in 
those  lines  of  provisions.  The  firm 
name  under  which  this  business  was 
transacted  was  Hussey  & Wells.  This 
was  carried  on  until  1858  or  1859,  when 
the  firm  was  merged  into  Hussey,  Wells 
& Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
That  new  combination  that  eventually 
had  so  great  an  influence  in  the  world 
of  steel  was  originated  by  a party  of 
gentlemen  consisting  of  Dr.  Hussey, 
Thomas  M.  Howe,  James  M.  Cooper 
and  Calvin  Wells.  The  former  line  of 
business  was  discontinued,  and  Mr, 
Wells  was  made  general  manager  of  the 
one  that  took  its  place.  In  1859  they 
commenced  the  erection  of  works  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  company’s 
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successor,  Mr.  Wells  having  spent  a part 
of  the  previous  winter  in  the  east  learn- 
ing all  that  could  be  discovered  in  this 
country  at  that  time  about  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel.  The  business  when  once 
fairly  under  way  grew  with  great  rapid- 
ity, receiving  a wonderful  development 
during  the  civil  war,  and  making  a large 
amount  of  money.  It  was  the  first  con- 
cern in  America  to  give  permanent 
attention  to  the  highest  grades  of  steel. 
Others  had  made  attempts  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  none  had  compassed  such  re- 
sults as  to  be  recognized  as  a success. 
Mr.  Wells  gave  the  business  his  entire 
attention,  and  worked  with  unfailing 
courage  and  unfaltering  hope.  He  was 
naturally  fitted  lor  the  line  ol  labor  he 
had  assumed,  and  brought  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  qualities  that  could 
not  fail  to  command  success.  He  su- 
perintended the  erection  of  the  build- 
ings and  machinery,  and  for  ten  years 
traveled  much  to  various  parts  of  the 
country  getting  the  new  commodity 
introduced,  and  proving  to  a doubting 
people  that  America  had  at  last  entered 
her  own  market  in  successful  competi- 
tion with  English  steel.  It  was  really 
the  first  serious  opposition  the  English 
had  met,  and  more  than  one  of  theii 
representatives  came  to  Pittsburgh  to 
learn  if  the  industry  as  attempted  in 
America  was  soasmodic  and  epnemeral 
or  a serious  solution  of  a great  problem. 
They  soon  discovered  that  the  latter 
was  the  proper  description  oi  the  situa- 
tion, and  that  Hussey,  Wells  & Com- 
pany had  come  into  the  business  with  a 
permanent  purpose.  They  imported 
English  workmen,  who  taught  the  in- 


tricacies of  the  trade  to  home  workmen, 
who  in  turn  were  soon  able  to  teach 
others.  Mr.  Wells  sold  out  his  interest 
in  this  establishment  in  1876,  and  his 
long  connection  with  Dr.  Hussey  came 
to  an  end. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Wells  had  been  con- 
necting himself  with  other  forms  of  bus- 
iness usefulness.  In  1865  he  became 
interested  in  a concern  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  railway  elliptic  springs.  He  was 
a half  owner  in  the  firm  of  A.  French 
& Company.  In  the  fall  of  1864  a gen- 
tleman who  was  one  of  the  patrons  of 
Hussey,  Wells  & Company  in  the  west, 
gave  Mr.  French  a letter  to  Mr.  Wells, 
stating  that  he  had  some  new  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  railway 
springs  that  were  well  worth  looking 
into.  Mr.  French  came  on  to  Pittsburgh 
as  the  representative  of  a party  of  six, 
who  had  raised  a sum  of  money  and 
sent  him  there  to  establish  works  and 
begin  the  making  of  springs.  Mr.  Wells 
aided  him  as  he  could;  but  in  a year 
and  a half  he  had  trouble  with  his  part- 
ners, which  resulted  in  their  selling  out 
to  Mr.  Wells.  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr. 
French  then  made  an  arrangement,  and 
commenced  work  in  a small  way,  under 
the  name  of  A.  French  & Company, 
toward  the  close  of  1865  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  year.  The  business 
was  a success  and  grew  to  large  propor- 
tions. It  had  the  benefit  of  the  wonder- 
ful period  following  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  railroads  were  being  built  in  all 
directions,  and  there  was  always  a ready 
market  for  railroad  supplies.  They  early 
turned  out  over  three  thousand  tons  of 
springs  a year,  all  made  of  crucible  steel. 
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They  were  the  largest  customer  Hussey, 
Wells  & Company  possessed.  The 
spring  was  made  on  scientific  principles, 
and  after  a plan  never  attempted  before, 
and  soon  gained  a world- wide  reputation. 
In  1882  the  production  of  the  concern 
reached  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
tons  of  finished  springs,  and  ranged  about 
five  thousand  tons  for  several  years, 
and  is  still  doing  a large  business,  being 
the  leading  concern  in  this  country  in 
its  line  of  business. 

When  Mr.  Wells  left  the  firm  of 
Hussey,  Wells  & Company,  he  gave  his 
exclusive  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Spring  company  for  a year  or  so,  leav- 
ing it  in  1878.  In  January,  1878,  he  was 
elected  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Forge  and  Iron  company, 
which  positions  he  yet  holds.  This 
large  concern  had  been  in  existence  for 
ten  or  twelve  years,  and  Mr.  Wells  had 
held  some  of  its  stock  before  his  active 
connection  with  it.  In  July,  1884,  he 
sold  out  his  interest  in  the  firm  of  A. 
French  & Company  to  Mr.  French,  and 
the  enterprise  was  at  that  time  reorgan- 
ized into  a joint  stock  company,  under 
the  name  of  the  A.  French  Spring  Com- 
pany, limited. 

In  1877  Mr.  Wells  became  interested 
in  a line  of  investment  altogether  differ- 
ent from  any  to  which  he  had  as  yet 
given  his  attention.  Through  the  in- 
ducements of  a friend  he  was  led  to  join 
him  in  the  purchase  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press , founded  by  the  late  John  W.  For- 
ney, now  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
able  of  the  Republican  newspapers  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Wells  is  now  the  prin- 
cipal owner  of  the  Press  stock,  and 


chairman  of  the  company  by  which  it  is 
published,  and  has  furnished  a large 
portion  of  the  capital  needed  to  hold  it 
up  to  the  progress  of  modern  times,  and 
make  it  the  valuable  and  solid  property 
it  is  to-day.  When  he  entered  upon 
this  enterprise  he  did  so  with  the  expec- 
tation that  his  associates  would  manage 
it  altogether,  and  that  he  would  not  be 
compelled  to  give  it  any  personal  atten- 
tion. But  the  experience  of  a couple 
of  years  showed  him  that  a radical 
change  must  be  made  somewhere,  and 
he  accordingly  bought  out  the  others 
and  took  hold  of  the  paper  with  that 
characteristic  good  sense  and  able  man- 
agement he  had  shown  in  other  lines  of 
business.  Hon.  Edward  McPherson  was 
at  first  secured  to  fill  the  editorial  chair, 
but  he  gave  way  in  1880  to  Hon.  Charles 
Emory  Smith,  who  yet  fills  that  high  and 
responsible  position.  Since  obtaining 
control  Mr.  Wells  has  given  the  paper 
his  personal  attention,  dictated  its  pol- 
icy, and  made  of  it  the  power  and  influ- 
ence that  it  is  to-day.  Mr.  Wells  has 
made  it  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  in 
the  country  for  a protective  tariff,  not 
simply  because  he  is  a Pennsylvania 
man,  but  because  he  has  studied  the 
question  deeply,  has  looked  at  it  in  all 
possible  lights,  and  has  been  logically 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  protection 
in  the  right  form  is  as  great  a blessing 
to  the  farmers  of  Kansas,  the  millers  of 
Minnesota,  and  the  cheese-makers  of 
Ohio,  as  to  the  steel  men  of  western 
Pennsylvania. 

Still  another  large  enterprise  has  this 
busy  and  useful  man  had  in  charge.  In 
1868  a German  called  at  his  office  one 
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day,  bringing  a letter  of  introduction 
from  a gentleman  well  known  to  Mr. 
Wells.  The  caller  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  some  observations  and  in- 
vestigations he  had  made  in  the  west  in 
connection  with  spelter;  and  this  was 
followed  by  some  practical  suggestions 
he  had  to  make.  Mr.  Wells’  business 
sense  and  thorough  knowledge  of  metals 
led  him  to  believe  there  was  something 
in  the  idea  that  was  worth  working  out. 
He  consulted  with  several  business 
friends,  and  the  result  was  the  creation 
of  the  Illinois  Zinc  company,  that  was 
chartered  with  a capital  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  works  were  located 
at  Peru,  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  that 
point  being  chosen  because  it  was  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Illinois  coal  fields, 
while  the  land  on  which  the  plant  was 
located  was  flanked  on  one  side  by  the 
Illinois  river,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Chicago  & Rock  Island  railroad.  Mr. 
Wells  was  elected  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  company  at  its  origin,  and 
has  held  both  positions  from  that  time 
to  this.  The  enterprise  has  met  with 
great  success.  The  capital  stock  has 
been  increased  from  time  to  time,  until 
now  it  stands  at  eight  times  the  first  in- 
vestment, or  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  It  has  a product  of  eight 
thousand  tons  of  spelter  annually, 
from  three  to  four  thousand  tons 
of  which  is  made  into  sheet  zinc, 
while  the  remainder  is  sold,  the 
ores  used  being  chiefly  purchased 
in  Missouri,  southern  Wisconsin,  and 
northern  Illinois.  The  establishment 
is  the  second  largest  zinc  works  in 
the  United  States,  and  has  rolling 


mills,  foundries,  and  all  the  appliances 
of  modern  machinery  and  inventions. 
Its  success  has  been  remarkable,  and 
shows  that  it  has  been  ably  and  care- 
fully handled  from  the  start. 

On  Mr.  Wells’  acceptance  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  Pittsburgh  Forge  and  Iron 
company,  in  1878,  he  took  hold  with  his 
usual  energy,  and  began  soon  to  produce 
important  results.  A large  amount  of 
money  was  put  into  the  concern  to  re- 
construct it  and  adapt  it  to  the  require- 
ments of  modern  business,  and  meet 
modern  competition.  It  is  now  capable 
of  producing  twenty-five  thousand  gross 
tons  of  finished  material  annually. 
Yet  the  works  as  already  enlarged  are 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
them,  and  plans  are  now  being  made 
for  a large  steel  plant;  that  will  be  con- 
structed at  an  early  day.  The  works 
are  located  at  Verner  station,  which  was 
so  named  after  James  Verner,  the  first 
president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Wells  was  recently  tendered  the 
position  of  vice-president  for  Pennsyl- 
vania of  the  National  Tariff  association 
now  being  organized,  to  have  head- 
quarters in  New  York  city,  which  offer, 
after  considering  for  some  time,  he  felt 
reluctantly  constrained  to  decline. 

Mr.  Wells  has  for  a number  of  years 
been  a director  in  the  Exchange  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  and  still 
holds  that  position.  He  was  at  one 
time  a director  in  the  Consolidated  Gas 
company,  and  also  connected  with  the 
Chartiers  Natural  Gas  company.  But 
he  has  not  scattered  his  forces  much  in 
his  business  life,  believing  that  concen- 
tration on  a few  enterprises  with  proper 
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care  and  attention  to  them  is  the  method 
by  which  the  best  success  is  won,  rather 
than  by  a brief  and  half  attention  to 
many.  He  has  made  steel  and  iron  the 
main  business  of  his  life,  and  the  result 
is  that  he  now  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  American  makers  of  those  two  great 
commodities.  He  really  threw  the 
main  strength  of  his  life  into  the  twenty- 
six  years  when  he  was  connected  with 
Dr.  Hussey,  from  1850  to  1876.  Hishard- 
est  work  was  done  then.  His  youth  and 
its  highest  energies  were  at  his  com- 
mand in  their  freshest  vigor,  and  he 
labored  and  thought,  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted, and  was  a moving  force  in  a 
great  business  when  it  commenced  to 
feel  the  life  that  is  so  lusty  and  mature 
within  it  now.  Mr.  Wells’  success  in 
life  has  not  been  the  result  of  accident 
or  some  lucky  strike  in  an  unexpected 
way.  All  that  he  has  and  is  ha's  come 
as  the  product  of  the  natural  forces 
within  him.  His  business  ability  largely 
lies  in  his  power  as  an  organizer,  his 
systematic  methods  of  management, 
and  his  ability  to  read  and  understand 
men,  and  put  the  right  one  in  the  right 
place.  When  engaged  in  the  dry  goods 
business  and  preparing  to  transfer  him- 
self to  the  work  in  which  his  life  has 
been  passed,  he  was  given  powerful  in- 
ducements to  remain  in  the  old  line  of 
work.  But  he  felt  that  he  was  not  in 
his  sphere.  The  faculty  of  mechanism 
was  strong  within  him,  and  his  natural 
desire  led  him  to  a life  where  there  was 
the  working  of  machine!*},  the  applica- 
tion of  force  and  ingenuity  to  the  shap- 
ing of  raw  material  into  use  for  man,  a 
grappling  with  the  obstinacy  of  metals 


and  fashioning  them  into  the  finished 
product.  This  bent  of  his  mind,  shown 
and  developed  in  early  youth,  has 
been  of  great  help  to  him  in  the  iron 
and  steel  business,  especially  at  a time 
when  manufacturers  were  compelled  to 
think  out  and  test  the  ideas  that  had 
not  been  put  in  use  in  America  before. 

A just  estimate  of  the  personality  of 
Calvin  Wells  would  describe  him  as  a 
man  of  strong  will,  resolute  courage  and 
a great  tenacity  of  purpose.  He  is  not 
discouraged  or  baffled  even  by  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  in  the  prosecution 
of  any  plan  upon  which  he  has  deliber- 
ately entered.  His  distinguishing  ability, 
as  has  been  said  above,  is  his  executive 
force  and  talent  for  organization.  It  is 
this  capacity  which  enables  him  to  con- 
duct numerous  enterprises  and  keep  all 
the  threads  in  his  hands.  Fertile  in  re- 
sources, clear  in  insight,  prompt  in 
decision  and  energetic  in  action,  he  is 
quick  and  sure  to  see  what  can  be  ac- 
complished, and  restless  and  untiring  in 
advancing  to  this  end.  His  special  gifts 
have,  perhaps,  the  finest  field  for  their 
exercise  in  building  up  and  successfully 
establishing  a business  which  has  lan- 
guished and  withered  under  less  vigor- 
ous and  liberal  management.  His 
methods  are  broad  and  free-handed,  and 
aim  at  profits  rather  from  the  realization 
of  large  returns  than  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  small  economies.  A perfected 
enterprise  of  any  sort  has  less  interest 
for  him  than  one  whose  possibilities  are 
yet  undeveloped.  He  is  firm  in  his 
grasp  of  ruling  principles,  and  follows 
them  as  a guiding  chart  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  various  undertakings.  When 
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he  acquired  the  control  of  a newspaper 
he  was  entirely  without  experience  in 
that  kind  of  enterprise,  but  he  applied 
sound  business  maxims  to  its  organiza- 
tion, he  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
central  elements  upon  which  its  success 
depended,  and,  with  his  practical  sagac- 
ity, his  judgment  upon  a journalistic 
question  soon  came  to  be  as  sure  as  that 
of  a trained  journalist.  He  has  the  fac- 
ulty of  absorbing  whatever  of  suggestion 
or  information  comes  to  him,  and  turn- 
ing it  to  the  best  account  without  per- 
mitting it  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose 
or  to  sway  him  from  his  fixed  convic- 
tions. To  whatever  he  undertakes  he 
brings  large  conceptions  and  broad 
views.  The  key  to  his  method  is 
thorough  organization  and  the  highest 
standard  of  work.  In  personal  qualities 
he  is  a man  of  generous  disposition  and 
genial  manners.  Skilled  in  reading  char- 
acter, he  is  rarely  deceived  in  men, 
though  exceedingly  trustful  of  those  who 
enjoy  his  confidence.  He  is  strong  in 
his  friendships  and  supremely  loyal  in 
all  his  associations  and  engagements. 

Mr.  Wells  has  given  generous  help  to 
others  in  many  quiet  ways,  one  evidence 
of  which  I cannot  refrain  from  produc- 
ing here.  Feeling  keenly  the  defects  of 
his  own  early  education,  which  was  not 
completed  when  he  felt  impelled  to 
accept  the  offer  of  business  employment 
which  had  been  made  him  in  1849 — 
defects  which  he  has  since  made  up  by 
reading  and  study — he  resolved  to 
secure  to  those  about  him,  as  far  as  lay 
in  his  power,  the  advantages  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived.  He  has  accord- 
ingly, in  addition  to  affording  all  possible 


chances  to  his  own  children,  furnished 
the  means  for  obtaining  a liberal  edu- 
cation to  two  young  men,  who  are  now 
filling  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  He 
has  also  been  of  aid  to  others  in  this 
direction,  to  a greater  or  less  extent. 

Mr.  Wells  has  never  had  time  for 
politics,  although  a student  and  observer 
of  all  public  and  political  movements, 
and  a willing  and  generous  friend  to  the 
Republican  party  to  which  he  belongs. 
His  father  was  a Henry  Clay  Whig,  and 
the  party  traditions  have  always  appealed 
strongly  to  the  loyalty  and  love  of  the 
son.  He  has  had  many  calls  to  enter 
public  life,  but  as  yet  has  not  felt  justi- 
fied in  doing  so.  He  has  been  too  busy. 
Of  late  years,  repeated  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  Republican  party  of 
Pennsylvania  to  lead  him  into  public  life. 
During  a recent  state  convention  at 
Harrisburg,  he  was  tendered  by  tele- 
graph the  nomination  for  congressman- 
at-large,  which  he  declined.  Other 
efforts  have  been  made  with  a similar 
result.  He  permitted  his  name  to  be 
used  as  delegate-at-large  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  of  Pennsylvania  in  1884,  but 
there  his  personal  connection  with  poli- 
tics came  to  an  end. 

His  domestic  life  has  been  one  of 
his  sources  of  strength  during  the  years 
of  labor  through  which  he  has  passed, 
and  his  home  has  been  ever  to  him  one 
of  the  pleasantest  places  of  earth.  On 
July  5,  1854,  he  was  married  to  Annie 
Glyde,  a daughter  of  Benjamin  Glyde, 
who  had  been  his  employer  some  years 
before.  She  died  in  1859,  and  in  1861 
he  was  married  to  Mary  Chaffey,  a sister 
of  his  first  wife.  There  have  been  born 
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to  him  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  oldest  son  was  born  in  1866  and 
died  in  the  same  year.  His  two 
daughters  are  married,  and  his  family 
now  at  home  consists  of  himself,  his 


wife  and  his  youngest  son.  Mr.  Wells 
is  a member  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
church  of  Pittsburgh,  of  which  he  has 
been  a trustee  for  a number  of  years. 

James  Henry  Seymour. 
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“ Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
greatness  and  some  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them.” 

The  great  dramatist  and  incomparable 
delineator  of  human  character,  aptly 
defines  how  superior  eminence  is  at- 
tained. It  will  hardly  be  questioned 
that  the  greatest  distinction  is  that 
which  is  achieved ; self-made  men  are 
ever  objects  of  special  admiration. 
They  serve  to  illustrate  and  emphasize 
the  possibilities  of  mankind.  No 
country  is  so  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  character  and  the 
promotion  of  personal  success  as  Amer- 
ica. Fortune  and  fame  do  not  depend 
upon  birth  or  inheritance,  but  are  oftener 
the  result  of  personal  effort  and  indi- 
vidual attainment.  It  is  one  of  the 
grandest  features  of  our  institutions  that 
persons  of  obscure  birth,  and  with 
limited  means,  may  enter  the  race  of 
life  with  the  more  favored  classes  and 
have  an  equal  chance  for  success.  It  is 
not  generally  that  successful  men  are 
indebted  to  wealthy  relatives  or  influen- 
tial friends  for  their  achievements,  but 
rather  to  their  own  unaided  efforts  and 
persevering  industry.  Great  talent  or 
distinguished  honor  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted by  bequest,  and  inherited  wealth 


many  times  proves  a disadvantage  to 
the  possessor. 

It  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule,  that  riches  and  fame  pass  from 
generation  to  generation.  This  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  the  most  prominent 
business  men  and  the  leading  members 
of  the  learned  professions  are  those  who 
can  boast  of  no  illustrious  ancestry. 
And  so  it  is  with  great  riches.  One 
generation  accumulates  what  another 
squanders,  and  thus  earthly  possessions 
are  constantly  changing.  They  are  not 
hoarded  and  transmitted  as  in  England, 
from  sire  to  son,  under  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  enhancing  family  estates 
and  beggaring  the  masses.  It  is  the 
same  in  politics.  Heritage  is  not  a 
passport  to  official  station,  but  prefer- 
ment rather  waits  upon  genuine  merit 
and  personal  worth.  Even  the  highest 
office  in  the  nation  is  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  obscurely  born  citizen. 
Latterly  it  seems  to  have  been  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  to  select  the 
chief  magistrate  from  this  class.  Lin- 
coln was  a rail-splitter,  Johnson  a tailor, 
Grant  a tanner,  Garfield  a canal  driver, 
Arthur  a country  pedagogue  and  Cleve- 
land an  orphaned  lad,  left  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world. 
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William  George  Fargo,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  furnishes  one  of  the  best 
and  most  conspicuous  illustrations  of 
self-made  business  men  afforded  by  the 
annals  of  the  country.  Beginning  life 
in  an  obscure  country  town,  without 
means  or  influential  friends,  he  achieved 
a national  if  not  world-wide  reputation, 
and  became  one  of  the  foremost  busi- 
ness men  of  his  time.  He  began  liter- 
ally at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  in  the 
humblest  sphere  of  useful  employment, 
and  rose  step  by  step  until  he  occupied 
the  highest  position  in  one  of  the  grand- 
est business  enterprises  of  modern  times 
— a business  largely  of  his  own  concep- 
tion and  which  he  did  much  to  develop 
and  bring  to  its  present  unparalleled 
magnitude.  Mr.  Fargo  lived  to  see  the 
express  business,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  original  projectors,  spread  over 
a continent  like  a net  work,  its  hundreds 
of  lines  like  delicate  nerves  reaching 
every  settlement  and  extending  its  facili- 
ties and  beneficent  advantages  to  the 
people  in  all  sections.  The  honor  and 
pleasure  derived  from  the  projection 
and  consummation  of  such  an  enterprise 
excel  the  gratification  that  great  wealth 
can  bestow.  It  is  a testimonial  that 
will  endure  for  generations,  and  the 
names  of  the  originators  and  promoters 
of  the  express  business  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  Conspicuous  among  them 
will  ever  be  that  of  William  G.  Fargo. 

Mr.  Fargo  was  born  on  the  twentieth 
of  May,  1818,  in  the  town  of  Pompey, 
Onondaga  county,  New  York.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  twelve  children  that  were 
born  to  William  C.  Fargo  and  Tacy 
Strong.  The  family  trace  their  lineage 


to  Moses  Fargo,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1670  and  settled  in 
New  London,  Connecticut,  where  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  in  1791.  At  seventeen  years  of 
age,  as  was  customary  with  many  New 
England  boys,  he  made  a trip  to  the 
west,  passing  through,  the  state  of  New 
York,  looking  for  employment  and  seek- 
ing a future  home  among  the  frontier 
settlers.  The  journey  was  continued  as 
far  as  Buffalo,  where  he  found  employ- 
ment at  a nominal  salary  for  three  years  ; 
and  upon  the  declaration  of  war  with 
England,  in  1812,  he  enlisted  and  served 
until  honorably  discharged  after  peace 
was  established.  Mr.  Fargo  was  seri- 
ously wounded  while  in  the  service  in 
an  engagement  upon  Canadian  soil,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  October,  in  which  the 
British  general,  Brock,  was  killed.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  resumed 
his  prospecting  tour  and  eventually  set- 
tled in  Pompey,  where  his  family  was 
reared.  He  was  never  forehanded,  but 
always  a hard-working  man,  and  many 
times  found  it  difficult  to  make  his  in- 
come meet  family  expenses.  Under 
such  auspices  the  children  were  taught 
self-reliance,  and  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  thus  early  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  and  left  to  make  his  way 
in  the  world.  His  education  was  such  as 
was  to  be  obtained  in  the  country  school 
during  the  winter  season,  but  he  made 
good  use  of  the  opportunities  he  had. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  Mr. 
Fargo  began  life  on  his  own  account. 
His  first  employment  was  with  Daniel 
Butts,  a farmer  and  mail  contractor, 
and  his  especial  duty  was  to  carry  the 
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mail  on  horseback,  twice  a week,  from 
Manlius,  by  way  of  Watervale,  Pompey 
Hill,  Delphi,  Fabius,  Apulia,  Oran,  and 
return,  a distance  of  about  forty  miles. 
He  was  faithful  to  his  employer  and 
prompt  in  discharging  every  duty  in- 
volved in  the  responsible  trust.  In 
addition  to  carrying  the  mail-bag,  young 
Fargo  was  frequently  entrusted  with 
messages  and  errands,  with  occasional 
purchases  of  trifling  articles  for  the 
families  of  the  neighborhood.  These 
commissions  were  always  attended  to 
with  fidelity,  and  the  extra  compensa- 
tion was  an  addition  to  his  meagre  sal- 
ary that  was  duly  appreciated.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  this  feature  of 
his  then  employment  gave  him  the  first 
idea  of  the  business  that  became  his 
life-work.  Until  seventeen  years  old  he 
wrought  at  different  jobs  in  and  about 
his  native  town,  besides  carrying  the 
mail,  a portion  of  the  time  as  an  as- 
sistant in  a country  hotel  at  Watervale, 
kept  by  Ira  Curtiss. 

In  1835,  Mr.  Fargo  secured  a position 
as  clerk  in  a Syracuse  grocery  store, 
kept  by  Hough  & Gilbert,  where  he  re- 
mained about  a year,  and  then  entered 
the  service  of  Roswell  and  Willet  Hin- 
man,  grocers  of  the  same  place,  with 
whom  he  remained  about  three  years, 
after  which  a year  was  spent  in  the  store 
of  Dunford  & Company  of  Syracuse, 
when  he  finally  resolved  to  engage  in 
business  on  his  own  account.  His  first 
venture  was  as  a grocer  and  provision 
dealer  in  connection  with  a bakery,  at 
Weedsport,  New  York,  in  company 
with  Jerome  F.  Fargo,  a younger 
brother.  The  business  did  not  prove 


successful,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  the  ledger  exhibited  the  balance 
on  the  wrong  side.  The  drudgery  of  a 
retail  business  was  not  to  his  taste,  and 
it  failed  to  gratify  his  ambition.  The 
Weedsport  concern  was  closed  up  and 
Mr.  Fargo  cast  about  for  other  employ- 
ment. He  soon  found  an  opportunity 
to  become  the  freight  agent  of  the  Au- 
burn & Syracuse  railroad,  then  just 
completed,  with  headquarters  at  Au- 
burn. This  employment  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  his  life.  It  awakened 
conceptions  of  the  possibilities  in  trans- 
portation facilities  which  he  so  grandly 
wrought  out  and  carried  to  such  com- 
pleteness in  later  years.  After  about  a 
year  as  freight  agent,  Mr.  Fargo  accepted 
the  position  of  messenger  for  Pomeroy 
& Company,  who  had  established  an 
express  line  between  Albany  and  Buf- 
falo. The  business  was  then  in  a primi- 
tive condition,  being  mainly  devoted  to 
carrying  letters,  small  packages,  chiefly 
money  and  other  valuables,  which  only 
required  a satchel  or  small  trunk  to  con- 
tain them.  At  this  time  the  rails  were 
only  laid  from  the  east  to  Batavia,  and 
packages  were  carried  between  the  lat- 
ter place  and  Buffalo  by  stage  coach. 
After  a year’s  experience  on  the  road, 
Mr.  Fargo  was  appointed  agent  for  the 
company  at  Buffalo,  and  became  a resi- 
dent of  the  city  in  1843.  The  express 
business  was  still  in  its  infancy,  but  he 
realized  its  future  possibilities.  He 
early  determined  to  embark  in  the  en- 
terprise and  become  something  more 
than  a messenger  or  resident  agent. 
What  he  greatly  needed  and  desired  was 
means  to  establish  a line  of  his  own. 
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In  1844,  after  about  a year  spent  as 
an  express  agent,  Mr.  Fargo,  in  con- 
nection with  Henry  Wells  and  Daniel 
Dunning,  organized  a line  running  west 
from  Buffalo,  extending  to  Cleveland 
and  Detroit,  and  operated  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  eastern  company.  This 
was  the  first  express  venture  undertaken 
west  of  Buffalo,  and  it  was  known  and 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  Wells  & 
Co.  The  capital  of  the  new  concern 
was  limited^  but  the  members  of  the 
firm  possessed  what  is  often  of  quite  as 
much  importance  as  money — an  abun- 
dance of  pluck  and  energy.  At  this  time 
there  were  no  railroads  between  Buffalo 
and  Detroit,  and  transportation  was  by 
lake  in  the  summer  and  by  stage  and 
express  wagons  and  sleighs  in  the  win- 
ter. The  business  was  not  large,  but 
the  enterprise  was  pushed  with  vigor, 
and  every  trip  added  to  the  growing 
prospects  of  the  undertaking.  The  line 
was  eventually  extended  to  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and 
Galena.  In  1845  Mr.  Dunning  with- 
drew from  the  partnership  and  a year 
later  Mr.  Wells  sold  his  interest  to  Mr. 
William  A.  Livingston,  and  the  firm 
name  was  changed  to  Livingston  & 
Fargo,  which  was  the  first  occasion 
where  Mr.  Fargo’s  name  appeared  in 
connection  with  the  designation  of  an 
express  company.  Mr.  Livingston  had 
charge  of  the  Buffalo  business  and  Mr. 
Fargo  removed  to  Detroit,  where  he 
remained  a year  and  then  returned  to 
Buffalo,  which  place  continued  to  be 
his  residence  so  long  as  he  lived. 

In  March,  1850,  a consolidation  was 
made  of  the  several  express  lines  be- 


tween New  York  and  Buffalo  with  those 
extending  west  of  that  city,  under  the 
name  of  the  American  Express  com- 
pany. These  lines  included  the  inter- 
ests of  Livingston,  Wells  & Co.,  Butter- 
field, Wasson  & Co.,  rival  lines  between 
New  York  and  Buffalo,  and  Livingston 
& Fargo,  west  of  the  latter  place. 
Henry  Wells  was  made  president  of  the 
new  company,  and  William  G.  Fargo 
was  chosen  secretary,  positions  that 
were  held  by  these  gentlemen  until  the 
consolidation  of  the  American  Express 
company  with  the  Merchants’  Union 
company  in  1868,  under  the  name  of  the 
former  organization,  when  Mr.  Fargo 
was  elected  president,  which  position 
he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death. 
This  company  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country,  has  a capital  of  eighteen 
million  dollars,  maintains  about  four 
thousand  offices,  gives  employment  to 
about  ten  thousand  men,  and  operates 
over  about  thirty  thousand  miles  of 
railway  lines.  For  several  years  Mr. 
Fargo  was  not  only  the  executive  head 
of  this  concern,  but  its  management  was 
under  his  personal  direction,  and  its 
success  was  largely  due  to  his  wise,  pru- 
dent and  sagacious  administration. 

In  1851  Mr.  Fargo  realized  the  im- 
portance of  extending  the  express  busi- 
ness to  the  Pacific  coast,  which  was  then 
rapidly  being  settled  in  consequence  of 
the  gold  discovery  in  1848,  and  in  con- 
nection with  his  former  partner,  Henry 
Wells,  he  organized  the  firm  of  Wells, 
Fargo  & Co.,  and  commenced  to  do 
business  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  employing  steamship  trans- 
portation by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  and  to 
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operate  interior  lines  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  This  was  a successful  venture, 
and  the  company  is  second  to  none  on 
the  continent  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
business,  the  extent  of  its  lines  or  in 
financial  standing.  It  has  a practical 
monopoly  of  the  express  business  in  all 
the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  its  lines  reach  as  far  east  as 
Chicago.  In  addition  to  the  express 
business,  the  company  maintain  banking 
institutions  at  many  of  the  important 
towns  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Mr.  Fargo 
was  the  vice-president  of  the  company, 
and  was  one  of  its  directors  from  its 
organization  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a line  of  overland  mail 
and  passenger  coaches  before  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pacific  railways,  and 
was  concerned  in  the  well  remembered 
“Pony  Express"  that  carried  letters 
and  messages  between  the  Missouri  river 
and  California  in  a week's  time,  before 
the  construction  of  telegraph  lines.  In 
each  of  these  ventures  the  public  was 
greatly  benefited,  but  the  projectors  were 
sufferers  financially. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Fargo’s  business 
career  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
railway  era — being  twelve  years  old 
when  the  first  line  was  opened  in  this 
country,  and  living  to  see  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  miles  of  track  con- 
structed in  the  United  States — he  was 
never  specially  concerned  in  railway 
enterprises.  He  was  a stockholder  in 
the  New  York  Central  railroad  as  well 
as  one  of  its  directors,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  company.  He  was  one  of 
the  projectors  of  the  Northern  Pacific 


railroad,  contributed  largely  to  the  en- 
terprise, and  for  several  years  was  one 
of  its  directors.  His  memory  is  en- 
shrined by  the  designation  of  his  name 
to  one  of  the  most  important  towns  on 
the  line  of  the  road.  He  was  also  a 
director  in  the  Buffalo,  New  York  & 
Philadelphia  railroad,  and  largely  in- 
terested in  the  McKean  & Buffalo 
narrow  gauge  railroad.  He  was  a 
stockholder  in  various  manufacturing 
establishments  of  Buffalo,  and  liberally 
employed  his  large  means  in  promoting 
local  improvements  and  domestic  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Fargo  was  at  one  time  an 
owner  of  a majority  of  the  stock  of  the 
Courier  Company,  but  never  gave  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  management  ot 
the  institution. 

In  politics  Mr.  Fargo  was  Democratic 
in  principle,  but  not  so  hide-bound  as 
to  vote  for  unworthy  candidates  simply 
because  they  were  the  nominees  of  his 
party.  He  once  declined  to  support 
his  party’s  choice  for  President  on  this 
ground.  He  never  sought  political 
office,  and  had  a distaste  for  the 
methods  employed  to  gain  it.  He 
yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  his  friends 
and  became  a candidate  for  mayor  of 
Buffalo,  and  was  elected  to  the  office  in 
1 86 1,  and  reelected  in  1863,  serving  two 
terms  and  giving  the  city  one  of  the  best 
local  administrations  it  ever  had.  Fie 
was  a candidate  for  the  state  senate  in 
1871,  but  was  defeated  by  an  adverse 
party  majority. 

Few  men  have  left  a more  indelible 
impress  upon  the  affairs  of  Buffalo 
than  William  G.  Fargo.  For  nearly 
forty  years  he  was  intimately  identified 
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with  its  growth  and  prosperity,  much  of 
which  depended  upon  his  fostering 
care  and  influence.  He  was  a large- 
hearted,  noble  - minded  whole  - souled 
man,  and  endowed  with  remarkable 
business  qualifications.  He  was  liberal 
and  generous  in  the  use  of  his  large 
means  for  worthy  charitable  objects, 
and  always  the  friend  of  the  poor  and 
needy.  He  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  thousands  of  persons  in 
the  service  of  the  company  over  which 
he  presided,  and  while  he  exacted  of 
each  employ^  a strict  and  faithful  atten- 
tion to  his  duties,  yet  he  was  lenient  and 
forbearing  as  an  employer.  Among  the 
self-made  men  of  his  time,  William  G. 
Fargo  will  ever  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  and  distinguished 
examples.  With  expressmen  his  name 
will  be  enshrined  with  those  of  Ham- 
den, Adams,  Wells,  Livingston,  Pomeroy 
and  other  pioneers  in  an  enterprise  that 
has  brought  them  deserved  fame. 

Mr.  Fargo  died  on  the  third  of  August, 
1881,  just  after  completing  his  sixty- 
third  year.  Few  persons  in  private  life 
have  been  more  widely  mourned  than 
he  was.  The  press  of  the  country 
seemed  to  unite  in  paying  homage  to  his 
memory,  and  the  organizations  with 
which  he  was  identified  placed  upon 
record  an  evidence  of  their  profound 
regard  for  their  associate.  Hereto  are 
given  some  of  the  press  notices  and  the 
action  of  express  and  other  companies  : 

Mr.  Fargo  was  a representative  man  in  the  fullest 
sense,  and  his  power  and  influence  have  always 
been  potent  for  the  city’s  welfare.  He  was  a man 
of  commanding  abilities— a born  leader  of  men  ; 
and  but  few  of  his  cotempories  have  made  a broader 
mark  upon  the  age.  He  was  pre-eminently  a prac- 


tical man,  and  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  country 
had  his  superior  in  those  qualities  which  go  to  make 
up  the  successful  man  of  business.  He  was  a man 
of  large,  clear  brain,  of  presence,  character  and 
courage  ; and  his  reputation  for  foresight  and  ad- 
ministrative ability  was  a national  one.  To  his 
enterprise  more  than  that  of  any  other  man  the 
country  owes  its  express  system,  which  is  the  most 
comprehensive  in  the  world.  Mr.  Fargo  was  a self- 
made  man,  but  his  inherited  -gifts  were  worth  far 
more  than  wealth  or  educational  advantages,  and 
would  have  won  success  for  him  anywhere  or  in  any 
age.  He  was  distinguished  for  boldness,  enterprise, 
accuracy  of  judgment  and  thoroughly  systematic 
business  methods,  but  he  was  equally  well  known 
for  his  courtesy  and  genial  qualities.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  hospitable  of  men,  in  good  fellowship  a 
prince.  His  manner  was  dignified  and  easy,  and 
his  whole  bearing  was  that  of  a gentleman.  He 
was  the  last  man  to  be  approached  familiarly  by  a 
stranger,  but  among  his  friends  he  was  the  soul  of 
kindness  and  good  nature,  and  no  man  was  more 
loyal  than  he  to  those  who  had  once  won  his  regard. 
The  death  of  William  G.  Fargo  is,  we  repeat,  a 
public  loss  which  will  long  be  felt  in  this  city  and 
throughout  the  whole  country  ; but  the  people  of  the 
city  which  he  loved  so  well  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  he  did  his  work  faithfully  and  well,  and 
while  they  mourn  his  death  with  profound  sincerity, 
they  can  look  upon  the  record  of  his  life  with  hon- 
est pride.  To  be  born  the  son  of  a hard-working 
pioneer  in  a country  village  and  become  one  of  the 
foremost  men  of  a great  city  ; to  carry  the  mails  on 
horseback  as  a boy  over  a circuit  of  forty  miles,  and 
in  after  years  to  originate  and  shape  a vast  system 
of  transportation  which  now  covers  the  country  from 
sea  to  sea,  reckoning  its  employes  by  thousands 
and  its  wealth  by  millions  ; to  be  bred  among  farm- 
ers with  apparently  narrow  views  of  life  and  its 
duties,  and  yet  conceive  of  the  potentialities  of  the 
age,  anticipate  and  facilitate  the  development  of  the 
great  west,  growing  with  the  growth  of  opportunity 
to  the  stature  of  a leader  of  men,  a creator  of  new 
enterprises  and  a founder  of  communities  ; to  begin 
the  world  with  the  ideas  of  the  village  school,  and  to 
bid  farewell  to  the  world  in  familiarity  with  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  a continent,  in  sympathy  with  social 
refinements  of  a luxurious  era,  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  aims  and  plans  of  a national  party — this  is  a 
typical  American  career,  happy,  brilliant  and  mag- 
nificently useful.  It  is  a noble  process  of  develop- 
ment, and  few  men  have  passed  through  every 
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phase  of  it  so  triumphantly  as  William  G.  Fargo.— 
Buffalo  Courier. 

But  it  was  as  a citizen  of  Buffalo  that  Mr.  Fargo 
was  most  honored  and  will  be  longest  held  in  cher- 
ished memory.  If  any  public  work  has  ever  been 
projected  for  the  benefit  of  this  city  within  the  last 
third  of  a century,  since  he  became  possessed  of 
means  to  invest,  to  which  he  has  not  lent  a helping 
hand,  we  fail  to  remember  its  title  or  character.  To 
barely  go  over  the  list  of  his  good  deeds  in  this  con- 
nection would  require  more  time  and  space  than  we 
have  now  at  command.  The  public  appreciation  of 
his  large-minded  liberality  was  shown  in  his  election 
as  mayor,  two  successive  terms,  from  1862  to  1866, 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  ; and  the  amazing  ease 
with  which  a very  busy  but  able  man  seems  to  find 
time  for  all  sorts  of  work  was  seen  in  the  facility 
with  which  he,  with  scrupulous  care  and  stern  fidel- 
ity, discharged  the  duties  of  that  thankless  office. 
But  he  was  not  the  man  to  undertake  what  he  could 
not  perform,  nor  when  his  hand  was  once  put  to  the 
plow  would  he  lightly  consent  to  let  go.  All  his  life 
he  retained  that  simple  and  gracious  demeanor 
which  endeared  him  to  a host  of  friends,  and  which , 
as  well  after  he  became  perhaps  the  wealthiest  of 
our  citizens  and  certainly  when  he  lived  in  the  most 
palatial  of  our  private  residences  as  when  he  was  but 
the  humble  express  messenger,  made  every  honest 
man,  however  poor,  feel  at  ease  in  his  presence. 
The  genuine  self-respect  which  always  animated  him 
was  seen  in  the  fact  that  a photograph  of  the  hum- 
ble cottage  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fargo  began 
housekeeping  was  one  of  the  ornaments— not  con- 
spicuously displayed,  but  merely  to  be  seen  if  any 
one  desired  to  notice  it — in  the  magnificent  library- 
room  of  his  stately  mansion.  He  was  neither 
ashamed  nor  boastful  of  having  been  literally  a self- 
made  man. — Buffalo  Express. 

The  name  of  the  remarkable  man  who  died  in  this 
city  yesterday  was  far  more  widely  known  than  that 
of  any  citizen  of  Buffalo  who  survives  him.  To  men 
of  affairs  in  all  parts  of  the  country  he  was  known 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  representative  men  of 
the  time ; as  one  of  the  founders  of  that  peculiarly 
American  commercial  enterprise,  the  express  busi- 
ness; as  a shrewd,  keen-witted  capitalist,  broad- 
minded, clear-headed  and  courageous,  whose  counsel 
and  co-operation  were  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  pro- 
jectors of  many  of  the  greatest  undertakings  of  his 
time;  but  in  some  of  the  states  and  territories  his 
name  was  for  many  years  a household  word  in  every 
town  and  village.  In  the  older  states  Mr.  Fargo 


was  as  widely  known ; in  New  York  he  was  a con. 
spicuous  figure  in  commercial  circles,  and  in  Buffalo 
he  had  troops  of  friends  upon  whom  he  lavished 
princely  hospitality.  But  after  all  it  is  in  California, 
Nevada  and  other  distant  regions  of  the  far  west 
where  the  news  of  the  death  of  Fargo  of  Wells, 
Fargo  & Co.,  will  perhaps  excite  the  most  varied 
and  universal  emotions.  In  those  regions,  for  many 
years,  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.’s  express  represented  to 
the  miners  and  settlers  more  than  we  of  the  east  can 
conceive.  Their  agents  were  the  connecting  links 
between  the  new  country  and  the  old.  They  were 
for  many  years  bankers,  expressmen,  mail-carriers 
and  general  utility  people  for  the  vast  population 
that  poured  into  and  settled  the  Pacific  states.  They 
did  the  business  well,  too,  and  were  always  popular. 
The  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Fargo  will  be  re- 
ceived with  regret  by  thousands  who  profited  by  the 
assistance  his  company  afforded  them  in  early  pioneer 
days,  and  it  will  touch  the  springs  of  recollection  and 
reminiscences  in  thousands  of  breasts.  The  story 
oi  his  life  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  the  record  of  a 
typical,  American  self-made  man  ; a youth  of  pov- 
erty developing  into  a manhood  of  wealth,  power 
and  usefulness  by  virtue  of  native  and  indomitable 
force  of  mind  and  character.  It  is  a career  of  which 
we  have  many  examples  in  America,  because  the 
conditions  are  here  peculiarly  favorably  for  the  con- 
junction of  "the  man  of  the  hour,”  or  of  the  op- 
portunity with  the  man  who  knows  how  to  improve 
it.  Such  men  as  William  G.  Fargo  have  done  much 
to  build  up  our  prosperous  country,  on  its  material 
side,  and  their  services  are  entitled  to  honorable 
recognition  and  praise  along  with  the  achievements 
of  statesmen,  artists  and  authors  who  labor  in  differ- 
ent fields. — Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Fargo  was  one  of  a class  of  men  who  in 
England  would  have  won  a title  and  died  a member 
of  parliament.  Here  he  remained  to  his  death  the 
president  of  the  great  corporation  in  whose  organi- 
zation he  assisted.  Early  in  life  he  was  associated 
in  the  beginning  of  the  express  business  with  Henry 
Wells,  whom  he  succeeded  as  president  of  the 
American  express  company,  and  later  the  men  be- 
came better  known  than  any  other  power  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  general  government  not  excepted, 
as  "Wells,  Fargo  & Co.”  This  company  carried 
anything  from  a letter  up  quicker,  cheaper,  faster 
than  any  one  else,  and  for  years  its  drivers  and  mes- 
sengers served  the  greater  west  alone.  Begun  on  a 
capital  of  $300,000,  Wells  Fargo  & Co.  rolled  up  a 
capital  of  $20,000,000  for  its  founders.  William  G. 
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Fargo,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  broke  down 
under  his  work,  and  died  at  sixty-three  a spent  old 
man. — Springfield,  (Mass.)  Republican. 

The  death  of  William  G.  Fargo  is  the  passing 
away  of  Buffalo’s  most  distinguished  citizen,  and 
one  of  the  most  sagacious  business  men  of  his  time. 
The  story  of  his  career  is  another  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  magnificent  results  that  reward  integrity, 
intelligence,  industry,  perseverance  and  pluck,  when 
they  go  hand  in  hand.  Mr.  Fargo,  who  was  the  son 
of  a Connecticut  laborer,  began  life  as  a mail  carrier. 
From  this  small  beginning  he  went  on  and  up,  un- 
aided save  by  the  qualities  we  have  named.  In  1851, 
after  experiencing  the  usual  vicissitudes  that  are  the 
lot  of  self-made  men,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wells 
he  organized  the  great  express  company  which  has 
since  borne  their  name.  He  leaves  an  estate  which 
is  said  to  be  worth  not  far  from  $20,000,000. — 
Albany  Journal. 

One  of  the  admirable  qualities  of  Mr.  Fargo  was 
his  devotion  to  principle  and  his  appreciation  of 
men  under  him  who  strove  to  perform  their  trusts 
faithfully  and  well.  To  such  he  was  ever  found  a 
staunch  friend,  and  whenever  opportunity  afforded 
he  recognized  true  merit  by  promotion  and  expres- 
sions of  gratification  that  could  not  but  win  for  him 
not  only  the  esteem  but  the  love  of  all  with  whom 
his  extensive  business  interests  brought  him  in  con- 
tact. “ He  never  went  back  on  a friend”  so  long 
as  that  friend  proved  himself  deserving  of  his  recog- 
nition, no  matter  what  misfortunes  came.  Although 
a strong  Democrat  during  life,  he  saw  that  every 
employ^  of  the  American  Express  company,  who 
went  forth  to  battle  for  the  Union,  drew  half  his  reg- 
ular salary  while  absent  in  the  field.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  exhibition  of  the  good  man’s  generous 
impulses,  many  of  his  employes’  families  would  have 
suffered  for  the  necessities  of  life  during  the  absence 
of  husbands  and  fathers,  sons  and  brothers,  who  went 
to  make  up  the  vast  army  of  the  American’s  ex- 
pressmen. Much  of  the  success  that  surrounds  the 
management  of  the  American  company  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  personal  influence,  ability  and 
untiring  efforts  of  its  late  beloved  president.  He 
spared  neither  time  nor  money  in  bringing  about  his 
desires  in  regard  to  its  affairs,  and  when  he  under- 
took anything  for  its  advancement  or  the  improve- 
ment of  its  system,  he  never  ceased  until  the  end 
desired  was  satisfactorily  attained.  As  a result  the 
company,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  proud  founders, 
to-day  stands  high  in  the  estimation  and  confidence 
of  the  country. — Council  Bluff  Nonpareil. 


Thus  from  small  beginnings  grew  two  of  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  firms  or  corporations  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Fargo  took  a great  pride  in  Buf- 
falo, where  he  resided,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
public-spirited  citizens.  As  an  evidence  of  his  love 
for  his  home  city,  while  the  principal  officer  of  the 
express  company  was  in  New  York,  he  located  and 
maintained  at  Buffalo  the  auditing  office.  He  was 
honored  by  his  fellow  citizens  by  his  election  to  the 
mayoralty.  He  was  revered  by  every  man  in  the 
service,  and  no  employer  ever  exceeded  him  in  great 
heartedness.  When  Chicago  was  devastated  by  fire 
ten  years  ago,  through  his  instrumentality  the  com- 
pany appropriated  $10,000  for  the  benefit  of  those 
employes  who  suffered  loss.  At  the  same  time  a 
series  of  resolutions  was  passed  expressing  the  grati- 
fication of  the  company  at  the  faithfulness  of  its  em- 
ployes in  serving  the  interests  of  the  company  in 
those  exciting  times.  There  is  scarcely  an  express- 
man  in  the  country  who  has  not  a copy  of  those  res- 
olutions displayed  in  a prominent  place  in  his  home. 
— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

The  following  is  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Express  company,  August  17, 
1881  : 

The  place  that  William  G.  Fargo  had  grown  to 
occupy  in  the  public  mind  is  best  evidenced  by  the 
spontaneous  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory  which 
pervaded  the  entire  press  of  the  country  upon  the 
announcement  of  his  death.  Such  tributes  have 
seldom  been  accorded  to  those  who  have  filled  the 
highest  professional  and  political  positions.  It  was 
because  as  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  action,  de- 
veloped by  the  peculiar  opportunities  of  American 
society,  he  had  been  of  the  few  inspired  to  open 
new  avenues  of  business  and  wealth,  which  should 
become  a part  of  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  It  was  a recognition  of  his  position  in  this 
respect  as  a public  benefactor. 

While  the  activity  of  his  mind  sought  occupation 
in  many  directions  with  marked  success,  it  was 
especially  in  the  inauguration  and  development  of 
the  great  express  interest  of  the  United  States  that 
his  greatest  efforts  were  expended  and  his  most  in- 
tense devotion  manifested,  and  it  is  with  the  Ameri- 
can Express  company  that  his  memory  will  be  most 
associated. 

Into  the  consolidation  of  the  individual  interests 
which  in  1850  were  formed  into  the  American  Ex- 
press company  he  threw  the  whole  energy  of  his 
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youth  and  his  great  love  of  active  employment.  If 
he  and  Wells,  Butterfield,  Livingston,  and  their 
associates  “ builded  better  than  they  knew,”  it  was 
because  they  were  builders  of  unusual  capacity  and 
tremendous  force  of  individual  character.  As  a 
part  of  the  grand  composite  known  as  the  ' ‘ express 
interest”  of  the  United  States,  they  made  the 
American  second  to  no  other  in  the  energy  and 
fidelity  of  its  management  and  in  the  continental 
proportions  of  its  expansion. 

The  lesson  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Fargo  in  its  conse- 
cration to  this  his  great  life  work  should  be  the 
study  of  those  who  may  be  called  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  which  death  alone  compelled  him  to 
relinquish.  Such  lives  are  a precious  inheritance  to 
any  organization,  and  their  influence  will  not  die ; 
and  as  dear  to  him  as  the  tears  which  affection  may 
pour  upon  his  grave  will  be  the  efforts  of  his  surviv- 
ing associates  in  the  company  he  loved  so  much  to 
maintain  its  corporate  integrity  and  growth  and  its 
unspotted  business  honor. 

So  thorough  had  become  the  education  of  Mr. 
Fargo  in  the  express  business,  and  he  had  studied 
so  well  and  investigated  so  diligently  the  underlying 
principles  upon  which  it  should  be  conducted,  that 
it  is  not  eulogy  to  say  that  he  had  become  the  best 
and  most  valued  expressman  of  his  time.  His 
natural  judgment  was  the  law  of  his  own  com- 
pany, and  upon  all  questions  involving  interests  in 
common  with  other  companies  his  opinion  was  in- 
variably the  rallying  point  for  final  adjustment.  No 
trace  of  individual  interest  was  ever  suspected  of 
warping  his  judgment  in  the  settlement  of  a principle 
of  universal  application  to  the  business. 

Although  he  finally  yielded  to  excess  of  work  and 
not  of  years,  he  was  among  the  last  of  the  small 
body  of  men  who  thirty  years  ago  were  associated 
with  him  ; and  in  him  were  embodied  and  preserved 
the  best  traits  of  all:  The  energy  of  Butterfield;  the 
hopefulness  of  Wells;  the  cool,  dispassionate,  sound 
intellect  of  Gaither;  and  the  keen  sense  of  honor, 
active  devotion  to  business  and  the  appreciation  ol 
community  of  business  interests  so  common  to  them 
all  were  prominently  manifest  in  him.  In  fact  the 
greatness  of  his  character  was  its  completeness.  Of 
commanding  personal  presence,  exacting  in  business, 
genial  in  temperament,  without  scholastic  education, 
and  yet  perfectly  self-educated  to  the  great  practical 
business  of  life;  unaided  by  fortune  or  friends,  by 
simple  fidelity  and  strength  of  character  he  rose 
from  the  humblest  sphere  of  activity  to  a proud  pre- 
eminence among  his  fellow  men. 


From  the  proceedings  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Wells,  Fargo  & Co., 
August  n,  1881  : 

That  in  the  death  of  William  G.  Fargo  we  recog- 
nize the  loss  of  an  upright  and  sagacious  man, 
who,  by  his  integrity,  intelligence  and  untiring 
energy  exerted  an  influence  for  good  upon  a wide 
circle  of  humanity. 

That  the  express  fraternity  of  the  entire  country 
suffer  in  the  death  of  their  distinguished  cotempor- 
ary and  business  associate  the  loss  of  a constant 
and  comsistent  friend,  a wise  and  prudent  adviser, 
whose  vacant  place  at  the  council  board  it  will  be 
difficult  to  fill. 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  United  States  Express 
company,  September  20,  1881  : 

In  the  death  of  William  G.  Fargo  the  great  ex- 
press interests  of  the  country  have  sustained  an 
irreparable  loss.  A pioneer  and  pillar  has  fallen. 
His  long  experience,  his  sound  judgment  and  his 
exhaustive  knowledge  made  him  an  oracle  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
express  companies  of  the  country.  We  lament  his 
loss  as  that  of  an  elder  brother  and  mainstay  of  the 
fraternity. 

As  a man,  we  would  bear  testimony  to  his  strength 
and  integrity  of  character,  his  fidelity  to  friendships, 
and  his  devotion  to  the  great  trusts  committed  to 
his  care.  The  success  which  crowned  his  life  work 
is  the  best  evidence  of  his  great  abilities. 

His  name  will  live  in  honored  memory  as  long  as 
the  great  institutions  he  helped  to  found  shall  con- 
tinue. 

We  tender  to  our  brethren  of  the  American  Ex- 
press company  our  sincere  condolence.  Fargo  has 
been  a talismanic  word  in  the  history  of  expresses. 
It  has  overcome  difficulties,  healed  differences,  and 
averted  dangers.  It  has  been  the  synonym  of 
honor,  integrity  and  justice. 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Buffalo,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  Railroad  company. 

From  the  seventh  day  of  February,  1866,  until  the 
day  of  his  decease  he  was  an  honored  and  trusted 
member  of  its  board  of  directors.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  devote  his  time,  his  best  thought  and  busi- 
ness sagacity,  his  money  and  his  high  personal  credit, 
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to  the  advancement  or  protection  of  its  interests. 
He  was  quick  and  unerring  in  judgment,  wise  and 
prudent  in  counsel,  prompt  in  decision,  and  ever 
willing  to  assume  and  share  responsibility.  He 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  company  when  most  needed 
his  rare  powers  and  ripe  experience,  and  until 
stricken  with  his  last  illness  helped  to  guide  its  affairs 
from  small  beginnings  and  through  adverse  times 
until  it  realized  to  some  extent  the  wishes  and  hopes 
of  its  projectors. 

From  the  proceedings  of  lodge  of 
Ancient  Landmarks,  F.  A.  M. 

We  rejoice  that  we  now  have  the  privilege  of 
uniting  together  to  bear  testimony  to  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  sterling  character  and  his  untiring  energy, 
which,  with  his  ability,  secured  for  him  the  success 
in  business  life  that  made  his  name  familiar  in  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

We  also  bow  down  before  this  dispensation  of  an 
all-wise  Providence,  and  render  thanks  to  him  that 
in  our  Masonic  experience  we  have  fei  the  fraternal 
sympathy  of  our  late  brother,  who  leaves  behind 
him  a memory  replete  with  kindnesss  towards  many 
members  of  our  order,  and  also  towards  the  lodge 
of  the  Ancient  Landmarks  and  its  members.  More- 
over, this  generosity  extended  outward  into  all  parts 
of  our  country,  and  he  has  aided  heartily  wherever 
his  natural  sympathy  was  stirred  by  want  or  destitu- 
tion. 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  vestry 
of  Christ  church,  August  1 6,  1885  : 

That  we  put  on  record  our  feeling  that  in  losing 
William  G.  Fargo,  we  have  lost  one  who  was  to  us, 
as  individuals,  a genial  and  kindly  friend,  and  to 
the  vestry,  as  a body,  a courteous  host  when  we 
came  together  at  his  house;  and  always  a wise  and 
careful  business  adviser,  as  well  as  a cheerful  and 
liberal  helper.  His  loss  to  our  parish  at  this  time  is 
most  serious.  But  we  honor  his  memory  for  what 
he  has  already  done  to  further  its  interests,  and  for 
what  we  are  sure  that  he  would  have  done  in  the 
future  had  his  health  and  life  been  spared.  We 
honor  it  also  for  many  excellent  virtues  which 
adorned  his  character  as  a man,  and  which  will  make 
his  death  a loss  not  only  to  our  parish  but  the  whole 
community. 

From  the  eulogy  of  Rev.  A.  S.  Dealy, 
rector  of  Christ  church  : 

Let  us  remember  him  as  a firm  and  true  friend  to 
our  parish  ; as  one  who  has  done  much  for  it,  and 


who  was  ready  to  do  more.  Let  11s  remember  him 
as  a true  friend  to  us  not  only  as  a body  corporate, 
but  also  in  our  individual  capacities.  I myself  feel 
a deep  sense  of  personal  loss.  I had  learned  to 
esteem,  respect  and  love  him ; and  I can  never  for- 
get the  kindness  which,  while  he  lay  upon  his  own 
bed  of  sickness,  he  showed  to  me  in  my  sorrow  and 
trouble.  Let  us  remember  him  as  one  who  was  a 
kind  friend  to  the  poor.  There  is  many  a man  and 
woman  to-day,  among  the  working  classes  of  our 
city,  who  is  mourning  over  his  loss,  as  that  of  a true 
friend  in  need.  I know,  of  my  own  experience  in 
my  parish  work,  that  he  has  “made  the  widow’s 
heart  to  sing  for  joy.”  Not  against  him  could  the 
cry  of  the  poor  ever  go  up  to  God  because  of 
“wages  kept  back  by  fraud.”  And  I think  that  the 
man  who  goes  out  of  this  world  with  the  blessing  of 
the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless  resting 
upon  him,  goes  out  of  it  with  a good  gift  from  God, 
and  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.  Let  us  remem- 
ber our  departed  brother,  then,  as  a genial  and 
pleasant  gentleman,  as  a true  and  faithful  friend,  and 
as  one  who,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  has  departed 
from  us  with  the  sign  of  faith,  and  now  rests  in  the 
sleep  of  peace. 

These  and  other  like  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Fargo,  from  the  press 
generally,  and  the  various  societies  and 
organizations  with  which  he  was  identi- 
fied, attest  in  some  measure  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  and  the  hold  he  had 
secured  upon  friends  and  associates. 
He  was  a remarkable  man  in  every  re- 
spect. Cast  in  a large  mold,  he  had 
broad  views,  comprehensive  ideas,  and 
readily  grasped  complicated  questions. 
He  possessed  tremendous  energy  and 
resolution,  as  well  as  great  power  of  en- 
durance. He  was  an  excellent  judge 
of  human  character,  and  intuitively 
discerned  the  motives  of  men.  He  was 
a man  of  great  resource  and  extraordi- 
nary industry.  His  organizing  capacity 
was  remarkable.  He  believed  in  and 
practiced  rigid  discipline  in  all  business 
matters,  and  yet  never  exercised  author- 
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ity  in  an  exacting  or  extortionate  manner 
with  employes.  He  was  dignified  and 
courteous  in  bearing,  and  the  very  type 
of  a true  gentleman.  He  was  loyal  in 
his  friendships,  generous  yet  just  in  his 
dealings,  and  honorable  in  all  things. 
It  is  given  to  few  men  to  play  a more 
conspicuous  part  in  the  theatre  of  busi- 
ness than  W.  G.  Fargo  performed,  and 
none  have  acquitted  themselves  more 
worthily  and  honorably. 

In  January,  1840,  Mr.  Fargo  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Anna  H.  Williams, 
daughter  of  Nathan  Williams,  of  his 
native  town  of  Pompey,  who  still  sur- 


vives. To  this  union  eight  children — 
two  sons  and  six  daughters — were  born. 
Only  three  of  them,  one  son  and  two 
daughters,  reached  maturity.  The  son 
died  before  his  father  and  one  daughter 
has  passed  away  since  the  latter’s  death, 
leaving  but  one  child,  and  this  the  first 
born. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  similarity  of  names,  there 
is  no  claim  of  relationship  between  the 
writer  and  his  distinguished  subject. 

Francis  F.  Fargo. 

Buffalo,  April,  1886. 
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Far  out  in  the  deep  blue  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan,  about  forty-five  miles 
from  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  stands 
Big  Beaver  island,  the  largest  of  a scat- 
tering group,  famous  for  having  been  the 
seat  of  an  heretical  sort  of  autocracy, 
styling  itself  the  “ Kingdom  of  the 
Mormons,”  ruled  over  by  a potentate 
designated  as  “ King  Strang.”  Although 
the  rise  and  progress  of  this  kingdom, 
its  final  downfall  and  the  expulsion  of 
its  people  from  the  island  was  an  event- 
ful and  a woeful  chapter  in  the  annals 
of  the  polygamous  sect,  one  might  read 
whole  libraries  of  Mormon  literature 
without  learning  that  such  an  institution 
ever  existed. 

This  discrepancy  or  omission  in 
Mormon  history  is  due  to  an  antagonism 
which  sprang  up  between  Strang  and 
Brigham  Young,  completely  alienating 


the  one  from  the  other.  James  Jesse 
Strang  received  his  appointment  as 
elder  from  Joseph  Smith,  founder  of 
the  faith,  March  3,  1844,  only  one  week 
after  his  baptism  into  the  communion 
of  the  Mormon  church,  and  was,  on 
June  19  following,  vested  with  authority 
to  establish  a branch  nucleus  at  his 
homein  Burlington,  Wisconsin.  Joseph 
Smith  having  been  mobbed  and  mur- 
dered at  Carthage  jail,  July  27  of  the 
same  year,  Strang,  although  less  than 
five  months  a member  of  the  Mormon 
church,  advanced  his  claims  to  the 
mantle  of  the  martyred  leader  and 
pushed  them  with  vigor.  His  principal 
title  was  an  ambiguous  clause  in  the 
letter  of  Smith  clothing  him  with  the 
powers  referred  to,  which  he  readily 
construed  into  a declaration  nominating 
himself  as  the  prelate’s  successor  in 
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case  that  dignitary  should  succumb  to 
the  ominous  dangers  then  threatening 
him.  Besides  this  he  claimed  to  have 
had  a direct  revelation  from  God  ap- 
pointing him  high  prophet  and  poten- 
tate, and  instructing  him  in  the  duties 
of  that  office.  There  were  not  wanting 
other  aspirants  to  the  envied  seat.  The 
contest  for  supremacy  was  sharp,  and 
ended  in  the  triumph  of  Brigham 
Young.  That  astute  hierophant  did  not 
fail  to  see  in  the  ambitious  young  law- 
yer of  Burlington  a dangerous  rival. 
Strang  was  therefore  speedily  denounced 
as  an  impostor  and  a forger,  and  ex- 
communicated. The  Mormons  of  Salt 
Lake  City  have,  it  seems,  disdained  to 
recognize  him  in  history  even  as  a hum- 
bug upstart. 

But  although  deposed  and  anathema- 
tized, Strang  was  not  undone.  His  fol- 
lowers in  Wisconsin,  several  hundred 
in  number,  still  believed  in  and  sus- 
tained him.  Before  going  further  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  early  life  may  not 
be  inappropriate. 

He  was  born  of  Americanized  parents, 
farmers  by  vocation,  in  Scipio,  New 
York,  March  2,  1813.  At  fifteen  he 
united  with  the  Baptist  church.  He 
was  from  very  childhood  of  an  ambitious 
and  studious  disposition.  Having  com- 
pleted a brief  curriculum  at  Fredonia 
academy,  he  read  law  privately,  teach- 
ing school,  delivering  temperance  lect- 
ures, dabbling  in  politics  and  engaging 
in  other  employments  in  an  erratic  man- 
ner while  prosecuting  the  study.  He 
edited  a paper  at  Randolph  for  a time 
and  served  a term  as  postmaster  at 
Ellington,  New  York.  His  life  was,  in 


fact,  a succession  of  rapid  alternations. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Pierce,  by  whom  he  had  four 
children.  Drifting  to  Wisconsin  in 
1843,  he  was  converted  by  some  prose- 
lyting Mormons,  and  seeing  in  that  field 
a probable  opportunity  of  satisfying  his 
morbid  anxiety  for  distinction  or  noto- 
riety, he  zealously  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  Of  his  rapid 
promotion  and  his  fatal  temerity,  this 
article  has  already  spoken. 

According  to  the  will  of  God  revealed 
to  Joseph  Smith,  Strang  gathered  up  his 
votaries  and  planted  a “Stake  of  Zion” 
on  White  river,  Wisconsin,  naming  the 
place  Voree,  now  known  as  Spring 
Prairie.  A Mormon  organ,  entitled  the 
Voree  Herald , was  started  and  schools 
were  established,  the  community  living 
in  common.  As  Smith  had  done  before 
him,  the  prophet  now  proceeded  to  for- 
tify himself  in  his  position  by  publish- 
ing feigned  interviews  with  God  and 
bringing  forth  tables  from  the  earth 
bearing  what  he  claimed  to  be  divinely 
inspired  inscriptions.  Eighteen  metallic 
slabs,  curiously  carved,  which  Strang 
pretended  to  have  discovered  in  the 
banks  of  the  White  river,  he  christened 
“ Plates  of  Laban.”  It  was  claimed 
with  the  most  positive  and  solemn 
assurance  that  they  were  written  before 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  Strang’s  di- 
vine library  consisted  of  the  Bible,  rec- 
ognized as  the  supreme  authority,  the 
book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  composed 
of  the  prophet’s  translations  of  the 
characters  on  the  “ Plates  of  Laban  ; ” 
the  ‘Book  of  Mormon’  and  Smith’s 
* Book  of  Doctrines  and  Covenants.’ 
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Such  was  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity that  its  founder  conceived  the 
idea  of  permanently  establishing  and 
perpetuating  the  happiness  of  the  sect 
by  planting  a kingdom  on  Big  Beaver 
island,  where  his  people  would  be  fur- 
ther removed  from  the  “ invidious  Gen- 
tiles/’ and  where  his  acts  would  not  be 
so  openly  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the 
authorities.  This  plan  was  carried  into 
execution  in  1847.  Ami  without  license, 
reason  or  excuse,  and  in  open  defiance 
of  the  law,  Strang  proclaimed  himself 
king.  A certain  writer,  in  vindication 
of  this  high-handed  assumption  of  mon- 
archical authority,  says  that  Strang 
claimed  to  be  king  only  to  the  Mormon 
people  who,  after  a proper  investigation 
of  his  claims  and  character,  chose  to 
receive  him  as  such.  Even  if  this  were 
true — and  we  shall  see  that  it  was  not — 
the  audacity  of  the  act  is  clearly  appar- 
ent. 

Beaver  Island  comprises  several  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  fertile  land,  well 
watered  by  pure  streams  and  many 
small  but  beautiful  lakes.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  biblical  nomenclature, 
the  principal  stream  being  called  the 
Jordan,  the  largest  lake  Galilee  and  the 
former  county-seat  St.  James.  St.  James 
is  located  in  a cove  on  the  northern  end 
of  the  island. 

The  Voree  Herald  was  issued  as  the 
Northern  Islander , under  the  editorship 
of  the  king.  A well  equipped  printing 
house  was  established,  and  for  a time  a 
daily  edition  of  the  Islander  was  pub- 
lished. Strang  was  a capable  journalist 
and  conducted  his  paper  well.  Omniv- 
etous  reading,  coupled  with  a peculiar 


faculty  for  retaining  and  assimilating 
information,  made  him  a man  of  unusual 
versatility.  His  style  was  perspicuous 
and  his  logic  cogent.  His  articles  on 
various  subjects  in  the  periodicals  of 
that  day,  and  a paper  from  his  pen  in 
the  Smithsonian  institute,  bear  testimony 
to  the  king’s  ability  as  a writer.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  learning  he  possessed  those 
faculties  necessary  to  a successful  im- 
postor— sagacity,  consummate  cunning 
and  an  insight  into  human  nature.  Had 
he  never  become  notorious  as  leader  of 
the  Mormons,  his  talents  would  un- 
doubtedly have  brought  him  distinction 
more  enviable. 

Having  settled  his  people  on  the 
island,  where  his  policy  could  be  carried 
out  to  better  advantage  than  in  the 
midst  of  hampering  gentiles,  Strang 
assiduously  directed  his  entire  attention 
to  the  government  of  his  kingdom.  His 
authority  was  supreme.  His  commands 
were  not  given  as  a species  of  ukase,  but 
were  claimed  to  be  absolute  and  inde- 
feasible. His  subjects  were  obedient 
and  quiescent  so  long  as  his  rule  pro- 
moted their  prosperity  without  being 
particularly  offensive.  A good  many 
had  apostated  and  submitted  themselves 
to  his  will  for  much  the  same  reason 
that  Strang  had  apostated  and  donned 
the  robes  of  Mormon  pontiff — for 
worldly  considerations  and  not  from  re- 
ligious convictions.  How  much  they 
respected  the  compact  when  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs  became  unsatisfactory 
will  shortly  be  seen.  The  king  not  only 
conducted  personally  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical business  of  his  realm,  but  found 
time  to  regulate  in  a minute  and  meddle- 
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some  manner  its  secular  concerns.  The 
communistic  principle  was  abandoned 
and  individuals  were  allowed  to  hold 
titles  to  their  lands.  The  Israelitish 
tithe  of  one-tenth  was  assessed  for  the 
support  of  church  and  state,  no  other 
taxes  being  levied  for  Mormon  purposes. 
Some  of  his  enactments  respecting  tem- 
poral affairs  were  very  stringent,  well 
calculated  to  preserve  manhood,  sobriety 
and  peace.  According  to  authority,  the 
probity  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
question,  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
tabacco,  tea  and  coffee  was  prohibited 
and  gaming  and  betting  were  not  per- 
mitted. “ Prostitution  and  lewdness  were 
discountenanced  alike  in  both  sexes, ” 
writes  one  of  Strang’s  wives,  “ and  it  was 
as  necessary  for  a man  to  be  careful  of 
his  reputation  as  for  a woman.”  Pur- 
suing she  says  : “ They  were  very  strict 
in  all  that  regulated  society  morals  and 
religious  observances,  and  absolute 
obedience  was  enjoined.  The  seventh 
day  was  set  apart  as  the  Sabbath  and 
everyone  physically  able  was  required 
to  attend  church  upon  that  day. 
Schools  were  organized  and  flourished 
and  intellectual  culture  encouraged. 
The  women  were  required  to  wear 
bloomers.”  In  a state  possessing  the 
right  of  autonomy,  such  a governmental 
fabric  would  look  plausible  enough. 

But  Strang  did  not  enjoy  a reign  of 
uninterrupted  peace  and  prosperity.  His 
kingdom,  though  insular,  was  not  re- 
moved beyond  the  power  of  its  enemies 
to  assail.  The  islanders  and  fishermen 
—a  rough,  lawless  set,  whose  ill-will  was 
not  a good  thing  to  incur — were  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  advent  of  the  Mormons, 


and  did  their  best  to  prevent  them  from 
obtaining  a foothold.  There  arose  at 
once  a distinction  between  Mormon  and 
Gentile,  and  the  inimical  tendencies  of 
the  two  classes  soon  ripened  into  a 
deadly  and  implacable  hatred.  A war- 
fare of  plunder  was  constantly  kept  up. 
The  Gentile  foraged  on  the  Mormon’s 
premises,  looted  his  hen-roosts  and  burnt 
his  buildings,  and  the  Mormon  retaliated 
by  despoiling  the  Gentile’s  crops,  set- 
ting fire  to  his  boats,  destroying  his  nets 
(most  of  the  islanders  were  fishermen) 
and  pillaging  his  shanties.  Shots  were 
frequently  exchanged  and  blood  some- 
times spilt.  Each  was  capable  of  almost 
any  atrocity  to  the  other.  The  odious- 
ness of  the  despised  sect  rendered  im- 
partial judgment  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
eral public  impossible.  In  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  in  the  midst  of  a maraud- 
ing and  unscrupulous  class  of  itinerant 
fishermen  and  skippers,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  both  Mormon  and  Gentile  had 
depredations  charged  to  them  of  which 
they  were  not  guilty.  The  buccaneer 
infesting  the  lakes  at  that  day  could 
have  had  no  better  opportunity  of  plun- 
dering both  saint  and  pagan  without 
being  likely  to  bring  suspicion  and  pun- 
ishment upon  his  own  head. 

In  1850  the  fishermen  concerted  a 
plan  for  the  overthrow  of  the  insular 
kingdom.  They  were  to  have  a glori- 
ous Fourth  of  July  celebration  on  Big 
Beaver,  and,  when  enthusiasm  was  at 
its  zenith,  were  to  surprise  the  Mormons, 
conquer  them  and  expel  them  from  the 
island.  But  Strang  looked  with  suspi- 
cion upon  the  gathering  of  so  many  of 
his  enemies.  Perhaps  it  suggested  an- 
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other  St.  Bartholomew  massacre ; but  at 
any  rate  he  took  the  precaution  against 
an  attack  to  order  out  such  an  armament 
to  participate  in  the  doings  that  the 
fishermen,  supposing  him  to  have  been 
apprised  of  the  plot,  judiciously  aban- 
doned the  project. 

It  is  a well-authenticated  fact  that  the 
crafty  king  had  the  high-handedness  to 
prostitute  the  power  of  civil  law  to  foster 
Mormonism  and  wreak  vengeance  on 
his  enemies.  In  the  fall  of  1852  he  be- 
came an  independent  candidate  for  the 
state  legislature,  and  was  elected  by 
Democratic  votes.  He  filled  the  posi- 
tion with  ability.  During  the  winter 
following  he  organized  the  county  of 
Emmet  and  introduced  a bill  to  admit 
it,  which  was  passed.  This  county  em- 
braced Beaver  Island,  and  St.  James 
was  chosen  as  the  county-seat.  He  had 
now  the  power  of  the  state  law  to  serve 
him  in  the  promulgation  of  his  doc- 
trines, and  a skirmish  called  the  battle 
of  Pine  river  furnishes  an  example  of 
how  he  wielded  it.  Two  of  his  recalci- 
trant subjects,  named  Hull  and  Savage, 
had  fled  to  Pine  river,  on  the  main 
land,  in  Emmet  county,  and  asked  pro- 
tection from  a small  settlement  of  fisher- 
men there  located.  Among  the  latter 
was  a fugitive  from  Strang’s  wrath  named 
Moon.  Artifice  and  strategy  having 
failed  to  place  these  three  men  once 
more  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  he  now 
proposed  to  bring  them  to  St.  James  by 
order  of  the  court.  Accordingly,  in 
July,  1853,  at  the  session  of  the  circuit 
court,  he  had  subpoenas  issued  and  sent 
nine  armed  men  in  a boat  to  fetch  Hull, 
Savage  and  Moon  to  the  Beavers.  They 


landed  at  the  house  of  a fisherman  where 
a quilting  was  in  progress,  and  in  a 
haughty  and  threatening  manner  de- 
manded of  the  women  to  know  where 
the  runaways  were.  When  the  husbands 
of  the  affrighted  women  arrived,  they 
peremptorily  refused  to  give  up  the  three 
men  to  the  blustering  delegation,  telling 
them  to  leave  at  once  if  they  did  not 
want  their  retreat  accelerated  by  the 
application  of  Gentile  muscle.  The 
king’s  officers  left,  but  while  embarking, 
one  of  them  shot  a young  man  named 
Louis  Gebee  in  the  leg.  The  exasper- 
ated fishermen  immediately  discharged 
a volley  in  return,  and  rushing  into  a 
boat,  followed  in  hot  pursuit.  The  saints 
would  probably  have  suffered  a disas- 
trous defeat  had  not  the  captain  of  the 
brig  Morgan  taken  them  on  board. 
Even  with  this  escape  their  chastise- 
ment was  signal,  three  of  them  being 
badly  wounded. 

The  authorities,  having  for  some  time 
kept  Strang  and  his  confederates  under 
distrustful  surveillance,  determined  at 
length  to  put  an  end  to  his  presumptive 
kingdon.  By  order  of  District  Attorney 
George  C.  Bates,  the  United  States 
steamer  Michigan  was  sent  to  St.  James, 
and  Strang,  together  with  several  of  his 
colleagues,  was  arrested  on  a warrant 
charging  him  with  trespassing  on  public 
lands,  stealing  timber,  counterfeiting, 
mail-robbing  and  other  crimes.  They 
surrendered  peaceably  and  were  taken  to 
Detroit.  In  June,  1851,  they  were  ar- 
raigned before  Judge  Ross  Wilkins,  of 
the  United  States  district  court,  and  a 
jury.  In  his  violation  of  the  law,  Strang 
had  so  shrewdly  evaded  it  in  technical- 
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ities  that  the  evidence  against  him  was 
insufficient.  He  was  himself  an  orator 
above  the  average,  and  defended  his 
cause  in  an  able  and  effective  speech 
before  the  jury,  grandiosely  representing 
himself  as  one  persecuted  and  stigma- 
tized for  righteousness’  sake.  They  were 
all  acquitted,  probably  on  account  of 
the  unskilful  manner  of  bringing  the 
charges  as  well  as  by  their  own  artful 
dodges. 

Thus  did  the  king  adroitly  foil  every 
attempt  of  the  Gentiles  to  overthrow  him. 
But  there  were  internecine  forces  at 
work  to  accomplish  the  downfall  of  his 
kingdom.  The  majority  of  his  subjects 
were  not  Mormons  at  heart,  and  did  not 
hold  their  institution  sacred  any  more 
than  they  regarded  the  king  as  their 
valid  sovereign.  Strang’s  first  down- 
ward step  was  the  introduction  of  polyg- 
amy, which  he  at  first  pretended  to  dis- 
favor to  such  an  extent  as  to  pronounce 
a terrible  curse  upon  those  practicing  it, 
and  which  his  votaries,  be  it  said  to 
their  credit,  looked  upon  with  aversion 
and  abhorence.  Plural  marriages  were 
few.  Strang,  himself,  had  only  four 
wives,  which  is  a pretty  good  record  for 
a Mormon  autocrat.  Mary,  his  first, 
left  him,  it  is  said,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  advent  of  his  second.  From  the  time 
he  publicly  recommended  polygamy, 
the  difficulty  of  insubordination  and 
disrespect  became  serious.  Pie  required 
strict  conformity  to  his  many  pragmati- 
cal ordinances,  all  offenders  ' being 
promptly  punished.  Corporal  chastise- 
ment was  often  inflicted  upon  recusant 
subjects.  He  frequently  declared  that 
his  laws  should  be  obeyed  if  he  had  to 


wade  in  blood.  Though  an  able  and 
astute  leader,  he  failed  to  see  that  his 
people  would  not  long  suffer  such 
severity  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  power. 
His  prerogative  was,  at  best,  like  that  of 
the  Roman  tyrant. 

The  “ petticoat  rebellion”  is  a some- 
what ludicrous  example  of  his  meddle- 
someness, and  of  the  instrumentality  of 
the  women  in  consummating  his  ruin. 
As  before  stated,  Strang  had  adopted 
the  bloomer  style  of  dress  for  the 
women.  Many  disgusted  females  re- 
belled against  the  uncouth  pantalets 
and  returned  to  the  interdicted  long 
skirts.  Strang’s  threats  were  sufficient 
to  compel  acquiescence  in  the  majority 
of  insubordinates,  but  a few  of  the  more 
resolute  told  him  with  indignation  that 
they  would  not  submit  to  his  interfer- 
ence in  domestic  affairs,  and  defied  him 
to  force  the  use  of  the  unfeminine 
bloomers  upon  them.  The  husbands 
of  the  rebellious  women  were,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  excom- 
municated. Among  the  latter  were  Dr. 
H.  D.  McCulloch  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, Thomas  Bedford  and  Alexander 
Wentworth,  leaders  in  the  conspiracy 
that  undermined  the  king.  A series  of 
of  tantalizing  lawsuits  was  instigated 
against  Bedford  and  one  against  Mc- 
Culloch, to  vex  them  and  exemplify 
Strang’s  power  over  the  subservient 
magistrates  who  were  his  tools. 

One  night  Bedford  was  seized  by 
seven  armed  men  and  fiendishly 
whipped.  For  three  nights  thereafter 
he  watched  Strang’s  house,  but  found 
no  opportunity  of  taking  revenge  on 
the  author  of  the  outrage.  Bedford 
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Wentworth  and  McCulloch,  the  trium- 
virate of  sedition,  then  agreed  upon  the 
murder  of  the  king,  but  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  defer  the  execution  of  the 
design  until  the  arrival  of  the  United 
States  steamer  Michigan.  On  June  15, 
1856,  the  Michigan  cast  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  St.  James,  and  while  Strang 
was  on  his  way  to  interview  the  captain, 
Bedford  and  Wentworth  shot  and  mor- 
tally wounded  him.  He  was  removed 
to  Voree,  where  he  died  July  9,  follow- 
ing. Bedford  and  Wentworth  were,  by 
the  arbitrary  intervention  of  the  officers 
of  the  Michigan , taken  to  Mackinaw  on 
board  that  steamer,  where  they  were 
lionized  as  heroes  who  had  rid  the 
world  of  an  hitherto  invincible  monster. 
If  they  ever  received  any  punishment 
it  was  slight. 

With  the  assassination  of  Strang,  the 
Mormon  kingdom  collapsed.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  the  king’s 
power  was  so  enervated,  and  his  security 
rendered  so  precarious  by  civil  strife 
that  he  entertained  few  hopes  of  the 
institution  surviving  his  demise,  and  on 
his  death  bed  advised  the  Mormons  to 
emigrate.  There  being  no  ties  of 
cognation,  sympathy  or  common  belief 
to  bind  them  together,  except  per* 
haps  their  hatred  of  the  fishermen, 
they  began  at  once  to  quit  the  island 
for  various  places.  But  their  enemies 
would  not  let  slip  so  rare  an  opportunity 
of  wreaking  vengeance  on  their  heads. 
Chartering  a vessel,  a large  mob  of  des- 
peradoes from  the  neighboring  islands 
and  the  main  land  sailed  for  St.  James. 
With  remorseless  brutality  the  remain- 
ing Mormons,  several  hundred  in  num- 
ber, mostly  women  and  children,  were 
driven  by  force  and  arms  aboard  a pro- 
peller bound  for  Milwaukee,  only  a few 
hours  being  given  them  to  collect  their 


portable  property,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  left  behind.  The  predatory 
gang  then  proceeded  to  plunder  the 
effects  of  the  ejected  colony,  giving  as 
an  excuse  for  their  spoliation  that  the 
property  was  to  indemnify  them  against 
losses  sustained  at  the  hands  of  maraud- 
ing Mormons.  The  immunity  of  these 
lawless  invaders  from  justice  was  a mat- 
ter of  course,  in  a community  so  preju- 
diced against  the  Mormons,  whose 
chief  offense  seems  to  have  been  in 
their  inappropriate  appellation — since 
Mormonism  is  now  synonymous  with 
polygamy.  The  miserable  outcasts 
landed  in  various  places,  but  mostly  in 
Milwaukee. 

This  indefensible  outrage  calls  to 
mind  the  precedent  of  the  banishment 
of  the  French  from  Acadia,  although 
the  former  is  the  less  to  be  deprecated 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  done  by  art 
irresponsible  mob  under  circumstances 
which  partially  palliate  the  deed,  while 
the  latter  was  performed  by  order  of 
the  English  government.  But  the  ex- 
pulsion of  this  people  from  their  law- 
fully obtained  estates  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  property  by  the  fishermen 
is  to  be  commiserated  because  most  of 
the  guilty  escaped  punishment  while  the 
innocent  were  made  to  suffer  for  their 
crimes. 

Many  of  the  king’s  subjects  renounced 
their  religion  after  the  calamity  of  their 
kingdom’s  downfall,  but  a few  continue 
to  inveigh  against  the  government  and 
the  Gentiles  through  the  Mormon  press. 
It  is  said  that  Strang  once  numbered 
some  two  or  three  thousand  subjects. 
He  has  several  surviving  sons,  one  of 
whom  edits  a paper  at  Charlevoix, 
Michigan,  and  has  lately  been  appointed 
postmaster  at  that  place. 

The  glory  of  St.  James  has  departed, 
and  on  its  site  the  eye  of  the  traveler 
rests  upon  a long  line  of  scattering, 
dilapidated  houses,  mostly  monopolized 
by  the  fish  trade.  DOMBE, 
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Dr.  Elijah  Coleman  occupied  a 
prominent  position  on  the  Reserve  in  an 
early  day,  and  his  life  deserves  a fuller 
record  than  we  are  able  to  give  it.  It 
has  been  impossible,  however,  to  obtain 
the  necessary  facts. 

Dr.  Coleman,  who  was  born  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts,  May  14,  1782,  studied 
medicine  in  Castleton,  Vermont,  with 
his  uncle  Dr.  Whiterill.  After  practic- 
ing medicine  for  a short  time  in  Con- 
necticut, the  doctor  came  to  Jefferson, 
Ashtabula  county,  in  1808  or  1809. 

Here,  in  addition  to  his  professional 
duties,  he  held  the  position  of  postmaster, 
justice  of  the  peace  and  township  clerk. 
Just  how  long  he  remained  in  Jefferson 
we  do  not  know,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
burning  of  the  Caldwell  building  in  18 1 1, 
he  lost  his  personal  effects,  together  with 
the  mail  and  records  pertaining  to  the 
official  positions  which  he  occupied. 

The  account  of  the  burning  of  this 
building,  which  was  then  quite  an  orna- 
ment to  Jefferson,  is  that  one  of  the  as- 
sociate judges,  Solomon  Griswold,  was 
very  solicitous  for  something  to  quench 
his  thirst  and  importuned  Dr.  Coleman 
to  help  him,  since  the  doctor  possessed 
the  only  supply  of  liquor  in  town.  This 
was  in  the  form  of  a barrel  of  high-wines 
in  the  cellar  of  his  office.  The  doctor 
protested  that  to  draw  this  at  night  was 


VI. 

dangerous,  but,  being  over  persuaded, 
descended  to  the  cellar  bearing  a pitcher, 
while  Mr.  Griswold  carried  the  candle, 
which  was  to  be  kept  at  a safe  distance. 
Becoming  too  much  interested  in  the 
operation,  and  drawing  too  near  the  bar- 
rel with  the  light,  the  high  wines  ignited 
and  quickly  the  whole  building  was  in 
flames. 

The  country  over  which  the  doctor 
rode,  while  living  in  Jefferson  and  later 
in  Ashtabula,  was  very  muddy,  rendering 
his  practice  especially  difficult  in  wet 
seasons.  As  late  as  1852,  the  regular 
stage  coach  had  to  be  abandoned  be- 
tween Ashtabula  and  Jefferson  and  a 
light  wagon,  drawn  by  four  horses,  used 
in  its  place.  His  ride  was  extensive 
and  included  the  eastern  portion  of 
Ashtabula  county  and  the  western  town- 
ships of  Erie  and  Crawford  counties,  in 
Pennsylvania. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  Dr.  Coleman  was 
a surgeon,  and  his  courage  is  shown  by 
the  following  incident  related  by  Rev. 
H.  B.  Eldredin  the  'History  of  the  Ma- 
honing Valley  : ’ 

Early  in  1813,  the  mails  entirely  failing  between 
Fort  Stevenson  and  Fort  Meigs,  Colonel  Steven- 
son, then  in  command,  called  for  volunteers  to 
carry  the  mail  through  the  Black  Swamp  to 
Fort  Meigs.  Titus  Hayes  of  Wayne,  brother 
of  Colonel  Hayes,  Dr.  Coleman  of  Ashtabula 
and  Captain  Burnham  of  Kinsman  offered  their 
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services.  Horses  were  provided  with  the  necessary 
equipments,  and  they  started  with  the  mail  on  their 
perilous  journey.  The  first  night  they  encamped  on 
the  bank  of  the  Portage  river.  After  making  their  camp 
and  resting  for  the  night  they  were  aroused  early  in 
the  morning  by  the  distant  firing  of  guns,  hearing 
the  booming  of  cannon  more  and  more  distinctly  as 
they  drew  near  the  fort.  Finding  a suitable  place, 
they  encamped  for  the  second  night,  though  the  fir- 
ing of  guns  and  occasional  whoop  of  an  Indian 
rendered  their  location  anything  but  pleasant. 

In  the  morning,  after  a night  passed  with  little 
sleep,  Hayes  was  detached  to  go  forward,  reconnoi- 
ter  and  return  within  an  hour.  The  hour  had  nearly 
expired  and  the  firing  constantly  grown  louder,  when 
suddenly  the  silence  near  them  was  broken  by  the 
crack  of  a rifle  and  Coleman’s  hat  was  shot  from 
his  head.  Coleman  turning  saw  the  Indian  who  had 
marked  him  for  his  victim  dodge  behind  a tree.  He 
drew  up  his  gun  to  fire,  but  the  Indian  was  out  of 
sight,  and  in  the  haste  and  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment Coleman  dropped  his  gun  to  the  ground, 
where  the  water  was  so  deep  as  to  wet  the  priming. 
Thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  defense,  Burnham 
having  only  a pistol,  it  was  thought  best  to  retreat. 
The  mail  was  abandoned,  save  a report  which 
showed  the  situation  at  Fort  Stevenson  (this  being 
considered  rather  critical).  Coleman  had  on  high 
topped  boots  which  soon  filled  with  water,  so  that  at 
every  step  he  took,  the  water  spurted  up  his  back 
until  he  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  regardless  of 
remonstrance  he  pulled  them  off  and  threw  them 
away.  The  next  night  was  spent  on  the  west  branch 
of  Carrion  river.  Here,  well  nigh  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue, they  lay  down  upon  the  dry  sloping  bank  of 
the  stream,  and  slept  all  night  soundly.  When 
they  awoke  in  the  morning  they  found  the  river 
so  swollen  as  to  encroach  upon  their  lodgings. 

Starting  at  daybreak,  they  attempted  to  cross  Car- 
rion river.  Coleman  could  swim  but  Burnham 
could  not.  Coleman  had  reached  the  center  of  the 
stream  on  a floating  log,  when  this,  turning,  threw 
him  into  the  water,  and  it  was  only  after  considerable 
difficulty,  he  reached  the  bank  which  he  had  left,  much 
chilled  and  discouraged.  Further  down  the  stream 
they  found  a more  favorable  crossing,  which  they 
passed  in  safety.  At  this  time  Dr.  Coleman,  becom- 
ing much  exhausted,  fainted  and  fell.  After  resting 
for  a time  they  followed  a road  which  had  been  cut 
by  General  Harrison  early  in  the  war.  They  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  the  crack  of  a rifle  and  the 
whistling  of  bullets  near  them  demonstrated  that 


they  were  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  enemy. 
Thus  they  at  once  abandoned  the  road  and  took  to 
the  woods.  That  night  they  slept  near  the  east 
branch  of  the  Carrion  river.  This  they  crossed  on  a 
raft,  which  was  made  by  cutting  a tree  in  two  pieces, 
and  joining  them  to  cross-pieces  attached  by 
withes.  The  poles  which  they  had  cut  to  guide  this 
raft  proved  to  be  too  short  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  and  the  raft  sank  till  they  were  submerged  to 
their  waists.  But  clinging  fast  to  the  raft  they  were 
at  length  brought  under  the  limbs  of  a beech,  wl.:ch 
they  seized  and  thus  reached  the  opposite  shore. 
Leaving  the  raft  they  crossed  a deep  slough,  which 
took  them  nearly  to  their  necks  in  water,  and  at 
length  reached  dry  land.  Following  an  Indian  trail, 
notwithstanding  the  alarming  indications  of  recent 
moccasins  and  dog  tracks,  they  reached  a place 
called  Negro  Town,  where  they  spent  the  night,  and 
the  next  day  found  their  way  into  Fort  Stevenson, 
having  been  four  days  without  anything  to  eat  and 
under  extreme  fatigue  and  excitement.  Chocolate 
was  immediately  prepared  for  them,  which  they 
drank,  and  were  soon  ready  for  more  substantial 
nourishment.  Hayes,  after  leaving  Burnham  and 
Coleman  on  his  reconnoitering  expedition,  had  found 
it  impossible  to  return  to  them,  and  starting  out 
alone  to  Fort  Stevenson  had  reached  there  in  two 
days,  reporting  that  the  other  two  had  probably  been 
massacred  by  the  Indians. 

Dr.  Coleman  was  especially  noted  for 
his  humor  and  as  a good  story  teller. 
One  of  his  stories,  which  has  been  long 
remembered,  was  of  the  first  wedding 
which  took  place  in  Ashtabula.  It  was 
at  a time  when  there  was  neither  clergy- 
man nor  civil  officer  empowered  to  per- 
form the  ceremony.  Accordingly  a 
trader  named  Smith,  who  though  shrewd 
was  uneducated,  obtained  a commis- 
sion as  justice  of  the  peace  from  the  ter- 
ritorial governor  at  Chillicothe.  Smith, 
who  could  read  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  had  learned  the  marriag  • cere- 
mony and  had  this  in  a law  book  before 
him,  but  becoming  frustrated  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  guests  he 
could  neither  remember  nor  read  the 
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ceremony.  Starting  off  promptly,  “ In 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
the  governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory” 
— here  he  stumbled  and  finally  stopped, 
and  throwing  the  law  book  across  the 
log  cabin,  cried  out,  “ Go  to  the  devil ! 
I now  pronounce  you  man  and  wife, 
v/b:om  man  hath  joined  together  let  not 
God  put  asunder.” 

A good  story  is  told  of  the  doctor  that 
once  when  stopping  at  a poor  country 
hotel,  on  settling  his  bill  he  was  charged 
for  whisky.  At  this  he  remonstrated, 
saying  he  had  had  no  whisky.  The  re- 
ply was  he  might  have  had  it  as  the 
whisky  was  on  the  table.  Returning  by 
the  same  route  he  placed  his  saddle-bags 
containing  medicine  in  a chair  beside 
him,  and,  on  settling  his  bill  charged  for 
medicine.  When  it  was  objected  to  by 
the  proprietor  that  he  had  had  no  medi- 
cine, Dr.  Coleman  said,  “That  makes 
no  difference,  you  might  have  had  it,  it 
was  on  the  table.” 

In  1811  he  married  Phebe  Spencer,  a 
woman  who  is  said  to  have  possessed 
more  than  usual  ability. 

The  doctor’s  medical  opinions  were 
highly  esteemed  by  his  professional 
brethren,  and  he  held  a prominent  po- 
sition among  the  men  of  his  day. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Man- 
ning, January  n,  1869,  there  appeared 
in  the  Register  of  Youngstown,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Dr.  Manning,  although  not  the  longest  resident  of 
Youngstown,  was  the  oldest  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
the  township  or  this  part  of  the  Western  Reserve,  and 
for  more  than  half  a century  has  been  identified  with 
our  growth,  improvement  and  the  development  of 
our  material  interests. 

He  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  on  January 


15,  1787,  being  descended  on  the  side  of  his  grand- 
mother from  Governor  Bradford.  He  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Hutchinson,  in  Leb- 
anon, at  about  the  age  of  twenty,  pursuing  his  studies 
afterward  at  Cherry  Valley,  New  York,  where  he 
taught  school  and  came  to  Ohio  on  horseback  in 
1811,  arriving  in  Youngstown  on  July  13. 

He  stopped  at  .he  tavern  kept  by  Colonel  William 
Rayen,  remaining  with  him  three  weeks  and  after- 
ward boarded  with  the  late  Henry  Wick. 

After  Hull’s  surrender  in  1812  he  went  to  the 
frontier  as  surgeon  to  the  First  regiment,  Third 
brigade,  Fourth  division  of  Ohio  militia,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Rayen.  He  spent  some  time  at  Huron, 
where  much  sickness  was  prevailing  among  the 
troops.  He  afterward  went  to  the  camp  at  Lower 
Sandusky,  now  Fremont,  and  remained  there  until 
his  return  to  Youngstown  in  March,  1813.  During 
his  service  in  camp,  by  his  untiring  devotion  to  his 
professional  duties  among  the  sick  soldiers,  his  at- 
tention to  their  wants  and  the  skill  and  ability  he 
displayed,  he  acquired  their  confidence  and  affec- 
tion, and  a large  number  of  them  were  from  the 
vicinity  of  Youngstown.  On  his  return  he  immedi- 
ately entered  upon  a large  practice  which  employed 
his  whole  time.  He  continued  his  active  practice 
both  in  this  and  neighboring  townships,  until  ad- 
vanced years,  and  engagements  in  other  business 
induced  him  to  contract  his  ride  and  eventually  to 
discontinue  his  visiting  practice,  but  still  until  very 
recently  was  always  ready  by  his  counsel  and  per- 
sonal services,  when  in  his  power,  to  assist  the  sick 
and  afflicted. 

He  was  married  in  1814  to  Miss  Lucretia  Kirt- 
land,  daughter  of  Jared  Kirtland  of  Poland.  She 
died  in  1819,  leaving  one  daughter,  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Edwards  of  Youngstown.  He  was  married 
a second  time,  in  1821,  to  the  daughter  of  Asa  Bing- 
ham of  Ellsworth.  Five  children  were  born  to  this 
union.  His  third  marriage  was  to  Mrs.  Carolina  M. 
Ruggles  of  Canfield,  in  1848. 

In  the  fall  of  1816,  in  company  with  the  late  Col- 
onel Caleb  B.  Wick,  he  established  a drugstore  and 
continued  in  this  business  for  some  time.  It  was 
probably  the  first  drug  store  opened  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  although  it  was  usual  for  country  stores 
at  that  time  to  keep  a few  drugs.  Dr.  Manning 
used  to  tell  the  following  incident  in  his  own  experi- 
ence : “ The  first  fall  after  I came,  when  I had 

been  here  some  six  weeks,  Bryson,  who  kept  a store, 
had  a piece  of  ribbed  cotton  velvet,  good  cloth  to 
ride  in,  and  I wished  to  get  a pair  of  pants  which 
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would  come  to  about  five  dollars.  I asked  him  to 
trust  me  two  or  three  months.  He  said:  ‘We 

have  to  pay  cash  for  our  goods,  and  if  we  sell  them 
had  rather  have  our  pay,’  and  deliberately  put  the 
goods  back  on  his  shelf.  It  was  the  first  time  I had 
been  refused  trust  for  a small  amount  and  I was  angry 
for  a few  minutes,  but  then  came  to  the  conclusion 
not  to  buy  anything  until  I could  pay  for  it.  I wore 
the  old  pants  until  I had  earned  money  to  buy  new 
ones,  and  have  acted  on  the  same  principle  since. 
I now  think  Bryson’s  refusing  to  trust  me  was  about 
the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me,  and  the  best 
lesson  I ever  had,”  Dr.  Manning  was  repeatedly 
honored  by  his  fellow  citizens  by  being  called  to 
serve  in  public  offices.  He  has  acted  repeatedly  as 
township  trustee.  In  1819  he  was  elected  repre- 
sentative to  the  state  legislature  from  Trumbull 
county.  In  1824  he  was  elected  state  senator  and 
served  one  term.  In  1835  he  was  elected  by  the 
legislature  associate  judge  of  the  common  pleas, 
and  served  seven  years,  and  in  1843  he  was  again 
elected  state  representative.  On  the  organization  of 
the  Mahoning  County  bank  he  became  a large  stock- 
holder and  was  elected  a director,  and  on  the  death 
of  Colonel  Rayen  he  became  president.  When  the 
bank  became  the  First  National  bank,  he  retained 
the  presidency  and  continued  in  this  position  until 
the  infirmities  of  age  induced  him  to  decline  a further 
reelection,  but  he  continued  a director  until  his 
death. 

For  the  following  sketch  relating  chiefly 
to  the  professional  career  of  Dr.  Man- 
ning, we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Curdy : 

I have  known  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Manning  since 
1843.  When  I first  knew  him  he  was  what  might 
be  called  in  active  practice,  although,  being  a large 
land  owner,  he  was  occupied  a good  portion  of  his 
time  looking  after  his  property.  He  had  by  long 
years  of  study  and  practice,  an  excellent  reputation 
as  a safe,  prudent  and  valuable  counselor,  and  most 
of  the  physicians  in  this  vicinity  were  in  the  habit 
of  seeking  his  opinion  in  unusually  obscure  and 
severe  cases. 

When  I was  a young  practitioner  many  were  the 
times  his  opinion  and  advice  brought  confidence 
and  comfort  to  me.  He  was  the  friend  and  encour- 
ager  of  young  physicians,  and  used  at  times  much 
self-denial  and  willingness  in  visiting  with  them  their 
cases,  and  giving  them  freely  the  result  of  his  care- 
ful examination  and  extensive  experience.  Like 


most  men  of  strong  minds  and  characters,  he  would 
not  allow  what  he  considered  trifles  to  turn  him  from 
his  prescribed  course.  If  he  made  an  appointment, 
rain  or  storm  would  not  deter  him.  For  many  years 
his  health  was  uncertain,  being  subject  to  severe  at- 
tacks of  bronchitis,  general  debility,  with  more 
or  less  irritability  of  eyes,  which  finally  resulted  in 
cataract  and  total  blindness,  yet  if  he  made  a prom- 
ise it  was  fulfilled.  He  was  very  reticent  about  his 
own  physical  infirmities,  and  would  not  allow  sym- 
pathizing friends  to  express  condolence,  or  in  any 
way  commiserate  his  condition. 

While  the  doctor  was  thoughtful,  cautious  and 
painstaking  in  making  his  diagnosis,  when  it  was 
made  he  was  bold  and  ready  to  administer  drugs  in 
ample  and  repeated  doses.  Although  most  of  the 
pioneer  physicians  were  men  of  skill  and  successful 
practioners,  I think  not  many  possessed  the  skill  and 
confidence  he  did.  For  instance,  long  before  the 
days  of  cataract  extraction,  he  operated  successfully 
on  a young  woman  totally  blind,  by  couching  both 
lenses.  He  also  performed  other  dangerous  opera- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  opera- 
tions were  performed  in  a little  western  harnlet, 
when  American  surgery  was  an  infant,  and  with  but 
the  rudest  improvised  appliances.  He  was  honest, 
independent  and  straightforward  with  his  patients, 
and  these  qualities  sometimes  brought  maledictions 
upon  his  head. 

Dr.  Manning  was  a large  landholder — much  of 
the  north  and  west  parts  of  this  city  is  now  built  on 
land  sold  by  him.  He  was  the  first  one  who  en- 
couraged the  prudent  working  people  to  secure 
homes  for  themselves  by  selling  to  them  very  cheap 
and  on  long  time.  If  misfortune,  trouble  or  death 
entered  these  families,  he  would  prolong  the  time  of 
payment,  throw  off  the  interest,  or  take  back  land 
and  give  them  another  piece,  or  a smaller  piece,  in 
fact  do  almost  anything  they  wished  him  to  do, 
when  they  showed  any  desire  to  secure  a home.  I 
never  heard  of  a single  instance  where  he  had  a 
piece  of  land  closed  out  by  the  sheriff. 

During  my  entire  acquaintance  with  him  he  was 
an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  ever  car- 
ried with  him  his  religious  convictions  into  business 
transactions,  and  there  are  hundreds  living  in  the 
city  to-day  in  comfortable  circumstances  who  date 
their  prosperity  to  him,  and  “ who  rise  up  and  call 
him  blessed.” 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  pioneer  on  the 
Reserve  was  more  highly  respected  both 
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as  a physician  and  a citizen  than  Dr. 
Manning.  Though  living  to  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  retained  his  men- 
tal faculties  to  a wonderful  degree  till 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Garlick  in  writing  of  him  says  : 

Dr.  Manning  was  a very  quiet  man,  entirely  free 
from  dash  and  show,  a man  of  few  words,  but  could 
talk,  and  talk  well.  He  was  brim  full  of  practical 
common  sense,  of  which  he  made  daily  use  through- 
out his  long  and  useful  life.  He  was  a good  surgeon 
possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  required  quali- 
ties, being  cool,  and  having  a hand  not  only  steady 
but  possessed  of  much  mechanical  skill  in  the  use  of 
surgical  instruments. 

In  Youngstown  and  its  vicinity  were 
several  physicians,  who,  though  they 
did  not  commence  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine until  many  years  later  than  Drs. 
Dutton  and  Manning,  still  may  be  con- 
sidered as  among  the  pioneers.  Several 
of  them  practiced  medicine  only  a few 
years  and  then  abandoned  their  profes- 
sion for  various  business  enterprises. 
Others  continued  to  practice  throughout 
their  lives.  Of  the  latter  class  was  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Cooke. 

Before  settling  in  Youngstown  he 
practiced  one  year  in  Painesville  and 
from  there  removed  to  Ellsworth,  where 
he  remained  several  years.  He  came 
to  Ellsworth  about  1824.  The  date  of 
his  removal  to  Youngstown  we  do  not 
know. 

Dr.  Cooke  was  a native  of  Walling- 
ford, Connecticut,  being  born  June  22, 
1799.  He  remained  here  until  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  when  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  New  Haven  and  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr. 
Eli  Ives  of  that  city.  He  attended  lec- 


tures and  graduated  from  the  medical 
department  of  Yale  college  in  1822. 

Being  a man  of  good  education  and 
ability,  as  well  as  fine  address  and  high 
character,  he  soon  attained  a prominent 
position,  which  he  held  throughout  his 
life.  Dr.  Garlick,  writing  of  him,  says : 

He  was  a good  physician,  ranking  quite  above  the 
average  of  the  medical  profession.  He  did  not 
make  much  pretension  as  a surgeon,  though  he  did 
occasionally  make  surgical  operations.  He  was 
quite  polished  in  his  manners,  indeed  more  so  than 
any  physician  with  whom  I was  ever  acquainted  in 
Youngstown.  He  died  leaving  an  unblemished  rep- 
utation both  as  a physician  and  a citizen. 

Dr.  Cooke  took  much  interest  in  edu- 
cational matters,  and  was  for  a consid- 
erable time  a member  of  the  board  of 
education  of  the  public  schools.  On 
the  organization  of  the  Rayen  school,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  court  of  common 
pleas  one  of  five  trustees  of  that  institu- 
tion. Though  interested  in  public  affairs 
he  always  declined  office,  preferring  to 
devote  his  entire  attention  to  his  pro- 
fession. He  died  September  26,  1863. 

In  a conversation  with  Dri  Eli  Mygatt 
of  Poland,  shortly  before  his  death,  we 
learned  the  names,  but  scarcely  more, 
of  several  early  physicians.  Dr.  John 
Mitcheltree  lived  in  Pennsylvania,  some 
eight  miles  east  of  Youngstown,  and 
rode  frequently  into  Ohio. 

In  Canfield  was  a Dr.  Shadrach  Bost- 
wick,  who  was  originally  a Methodist 
preacher.  From  necessity  he  took  up 
pulling  teeth,  and  later  he  undertook  the 
practice  of  medicine.  He  both  preached 
and  practiced,  and  his  fund  of  anecdote 
and  wit  aided  him  materially  in  both 
professions. 
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In  Canfield  was  an  accomplished 
physician,  Dr.  Benajah  Ticknor.  He 
came  to  Canfield  in  1813,  being  related 
to  Judge  Canfield.  He  held  an  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy, 
and  only  practiced,  when  compelled  to 
do  so,  as  an  accommodation  to  his 
neighbors.  He  went  on  his  first  cruise 
in  1817,  but  returned  to  Canfield  in  1820, 
which  place  he  made  his  home  until 
he  retired  from  the  navy.  Later  he  re- 
moved to  Michigan. 

About  1830,  there  were  two  other 
physicians  in  Youngstown,  Dr.  Lemuel 
Wick,  who  married  a daughter  of  Dr. 
Dutton,  and  Dr.  J.  I.  Tod.  Both  of 
these  physicians  practiced  but  a short 
time  and  then  removed  to  Cleveland. 

Dr.  Joseph  Truesdale,  who  began 
practice  in  Hartford  removed  to  Poland, 
in  1830,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  life. 
He*  attended  lectures  at  Cincinnati,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  a state  law,  which 
permitted  each  county  to  send  one  stu- 
dent to  the  medical  college  established 
under  a state  charter  in  that  city.  He 
died  In  1871. 

Dr.  Elijah  Flower  came  to  Brookfield 
in  1814,  and  continued  in  practice  here 
until  his  death  in  1839.  He  was  born 
in  Granville,  Massachusetts,  in  1782,  and 
being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age  un- 


derwent many  hardships.  His  ride  was 
extensive,  reaching  into  Fowler,  Hart- 
ford, Vienna,  Brookfield,  Hubbard  and 
Liberty,  and  across  the  line  into  Penn- 
sylvania. Among  those  who  were  stu- 
dents under  him  were  Dr.  Beach  of 
Fowler  and  Dr.  Garlick.  Dr.  Flower  was 
noted  for  his  anecdotes  and  good  humor. 
One  story  which  he  used  to  tell  is  worth 
recording.  Being  called  to  see  an  Irish- 
man who  was  suffering  from  intense  pain, 
he  prescribed  an  application  of  horse  rad- 
ish leaves.  Calling  the  next  day  he  in- 
quired of  his  patient  how  the  application 
had  acted  and  received  the  reply.  “In- 
dade  Doctor,  and  I thought  I was  in  the 
suburbs  of  hell.”  He  was  a member  of 
the  County  Medical  society  which  met  in 
Warren,  and  was  associated  in  its  meet- 
ings with  the  other  pioneer  physicians 
of  the  county. 

In  Newton  Falls  was  a physician  of 
considerable  prominence,  Dr.  Tracy 
Bronson.  He  settled  here  about  1814. 
Professionally  he  held  a good  position, 
being  a well  educated  man.  He  was 
once  county  commissioner  and  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  1838. 
We  have  been  able  to  obtain  no  further 
facts  concerning  him. 

Dudley  P.  Allen. 
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A PIONEER  FATHER  AND  SON : JOHN  WALWORTH  AND  ASHBEL 

W.  WALWORTH. 


The  student  of  Western  Reserve  his- 
tory finds  frequent  mention  of  the  Wal- 
worths,  father  and  son,  and  always  in 
some  honorable  and  useful  connection. 
The  former,  Judge  John  Walworth,  was 
one  of  the  strong  and  venturesome  men 
who  came  to  the  wilderness  of  Ohio  in 
the  early  days  of  the  present  century, 
and  gave  the  moral,  independent  and 
cultured  bias  that  has  been  the  pre- 
dominant feature  of  this  section  of  the 
state.  New  England  education,  courage 
and  practical  sagacity  were  the  weap- 
ons with  which  such  men  worked,  and 
the  results  have  been  seen  in  the  rapid 
growth  and  commanding  influence  ever 
held  by  the  Reserve  in  state  and  na- 
tional affairs.  The  son,  Ashbel  W. 
Walworth,  was  a worthy  successor  of  a 
noble  sire,  and  added  new  honor  to  a 
good  name.  In  this  record  of  the 
strong  men  who  laid  such  good  founda- 
tions and  built  so  well  thereon,  the  lives 
of  father  and' son  fit  in  so  well  together 
that  the  story  of  the  two  can  best  be 
told  as  one. 

The  family  is  of  English  descent  and 
can  trace  its  line  of  ancestry  back  to 
Sir  William  Walworth,  lord  mayor  of 
London,  in  1381,  who  was  knighted  by 
Richard  II.  for  striking  down  the  rebel 
Wat  Tyler.  The  first  named  of  the 
family  mentioned  in  America  was  William 
Walworth,  a descendant  of  the  above, 


who  came  from  London  to  this  country 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  settled  on  Fisher’s  island  as  a ten- 
ant to  Governor  Winthrop.  The  nu- 
merous incursions  of  Captain  Kidd,  the 
pirate,  upon  the  unprotected  islands  and 
coasts  made  his  residence  unsafe,  and 
he  removed  to  Connecticut.  John  Wal- 
worth was  one  of  his  direct  descendants, 
was  of  Connecticut  birth,  and  was  born 
on  June  10,  1765.  He  was  married  to 
Julianna  Morgan  of  New  London,  and 
in  1800  came  to  Ohio  where  he  had  pre- 
viously located  and  purchased  a farm  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Grand  river,  now  known 
as  Fairport,  four  miles  north  of  Paines- 
ville.  That  point  then  promised  to  be 
a better  investment  than  Cleveland, 
the  excellence  of  the  harbor  leading  to 
tha  expectation  that  it  would  be  of  more 
certain  growth,  and  might  become  the 
foundation  of  a great  city. 

Mr.  Walworth  has  left,  in  a letter  to 
his  wife’s  mother,  a full  description  of 
the  perils  and  hardships  of  his  trip  to 
this  new  land,  and  in  no  better  way 
can  a picture  of  those  days  be  given 
than  by  a reproduction  of  that  letter 
here : 

Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  at  the  mouth  'j 
of  Grand  river,  v 

Blooming  Grove,  July  20,  1800.  J 

Honored  Parent  : I received  your  favor  dated 
the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  which  we  perused  with 
a perfect  sensation  of  pleasure,  but  was  very  sorry 
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that  you  pictured  out  so  much  trouble  in  your  im- 
agination on  our  accounts.  As  you  have  desired  a 
particular  account  of  our  progression  in  this  country, 

I will  give  it  to  you  as  near  as  I can  recollect,  with- 
out altering  it  for  better  or  for  worse. 

We  started  the  twentieth  of  February,  in  a sleigh 
stage,  with  nothing  but  our  family,  which  was  eight 
in  number,  of  which  cousin  Lucy  Phelps  was  one. 
My  household  goods  I had  sent  on,  about  half,  at 
previous  times,  and  the  other  went  with  us  in  three 
sleighs  that  I hired  for  that  purpose.  We  had  good 
roads  and  fine  weather.  The  first  and  second  days 
the  women  and  children  were  somewhat  stage-sick. 
The  third  day  all  perfectly  well.  Took  in  an  old 
lady  passenger — widow  to  the  late  Colonel  Reed  of 
Presque  Isle  * who  had  been  on  a visit  and  was  now 
returning.  We  found  her  to  be  a decent  woman  and 
excellent  company.  We  had  good  weather  all  the 
way  to  Buffalo  creek,  which  took  five  days.  Nothing 
remarkable  happened.  My  sleigh  overset  once  but 
did  no  damage.  One  of  my  other  sleighs  got  into 
Tonawanda  river  which  occasioned  a small  loss — 
about  twenty  dollars  worth  of  property.  We  got  to 
comfortable  houses  every  night,  and  not  even  one  of 
the  children  complained  of  the  cold  all  the  way,  not 
so  much  as  cold  toes.  I got  a good  house  at  Buffalo, 
at  the-foot  of  Lake  Erie,  where  we  stayed  one  week 
very  comfortably  and  got  well  rested.  When  I ar- 
rived here  I dismissed -all  my  sleighs  but  my  own. 
We  started  on  the  ice  with  my  sleigh,  in  company 
with  two  others,  one  of  which  was  a Mr.  Reed,  son 
of  the  old  lady  above  mentioned.  We  started  late 
in  the  morning,  a warm,  pleasant  day.  We  got  forty- 
five  miles.  Went  on  shore,  made  up  a large  fire, 
spread  our  beds  on  some  hemlock  boughs.  After 
supper  lay  down  on  them  and  had  a very  comfortable 
night.  Nobody  complained  of  cold  and  nobody 
took  cold.  The  children  all  woke  in  the  morning  as 
pert  as  robins. 

This  day  was  a remarkably  warm  one  for  the  win- 
ter season.  We  started  early  in  the  morning  after 
breakfast,  and  glided,  like  shadows  on  the  plain, 
fifty-five  miles  this  day.  One  hour  before  sunset  we 
arrived  at  Presque  island.  We  went  home  with  Mr. 
Reed,  who  gave  us  as  good  entertainment  as  I 
could  have  expected  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I 
hired  a comfortable  house,  at  least  one  that  an- 
swered the  purpose  very  well.  Here  I stayed  two 
nights  and  one  day.  I hired  some  sleighs  and  went 
immediately  back  to  Buffalo  for  my  goods,  where 
we  arrived  in  two  days.  I stayed  there  one  day,  got 

* Erie. 


my  things  and  started  early  in  the  morning.  We 
got  on  about  thirty  miles  and  one  of  the  sleighs 
broke  through  the  ice.  We  saved  man,  horse  and 
sleigh,  and  all  the  things  except  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  dollars  worth,  which  comprised  farming 
tools,  hardware  and  some  other  articles.  We  got 
ashore  that  night  after  dark,  and  had  not  a very 
comfortable  night.  In  the  morning  tried  to  get  the 
things,  but  all  in  vain.  The  stage  fell  in.  Started 
early  in  the  morning,  the  rest  did  not  start  till  noon. 
Got  only  fourteen  miles,  where  we  rested  under  the 
hemlocks  and  had  a comfortable  night.  Started 
early  in  the  morning  and  got  fifty-six  miles  to 
Presque  Isle  by  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  all 
safe  except  the  same  sleigh  that  fell  in  the  first  time 
fell  in  again  within  half  a mile  of  the  isle.  Got  out 
all  save  ten  dollars’  worth  of  trappings. 

Now  here  we  are  all  at  Presque  Isle,  in  good  health 
and  high  spirits.  I tarried  here  two  days  with  my 
family.  I then  left  them  and  took  to  the  wilderness 
to  seek  my  intended  place  of  residence,  which  is 
about  sixty  miles  from  Presque  Isle.  With  a Dutch- 
man, one  pair  of  oxen  in  the  yoke,  one  pair  of 
horses — one  I rode,  the  other  was  packed  with  pro- 
visions, clothes,  kettles,  etc. — I was  five  days  and 
one-half  going  only  sixty  miles.  That  time  I shall 
not  undertake  to  describe.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I 
lay  in  a house  one  night  in  that  time,  and  what  I did 
the  rest  of  the  nights  and  days  I hardly  know  myself, 
but  I lived  and  took  no  cold.  I found  my  farm, 
spent  four  weeks  on  it  and  then  returned  to  Presque 
Isle,  where  I found  my  other  half  with  her  little  brood, 
all  hearty  and  happy,  whom  you  may  rely  that  I saw 
with  eyes  of  pleasure.  My  heart  almost  overflowed 
with  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  my  Creator  for 
being  once  more  restored  to  the  arms  of  my  dear 
family.  In  five  or  six  days  we  all  started  for  our 
place  of  destination  by  water,  and  in  two  days  got 
there.  We  had  most  beautiful  weather,  with  a fair 
wind  all  the  way.  We  had  a hut  in  which  we  were 
sheltered,  and  a tent  which  we  made  use  of  till  we 
got  a comfortable  kind  of  a house.  We  were  blessed 
with  very  warm,  good  weather  till  we  got  secured  so 
that  the  bad  weather  did  not  affect  us.  The  fore- 
going is  a true  catalogue  of  my  remove.  Make  my 
respects  acceptable  to  my  Father  Morgan,  and  all 
the  family. 

From  your  son,  affectionately, 

John  Walworth. 

Mrs.  Deborah  Morgan. 

The  early  settlers  were  so  near  to  the 
stirring  scenes  of  “ ’76,”  that  they  never 
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forgot  their  patriotism,  and  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  declaration  of  American 
independence  was  celebrated  with  more 
fervor  in  the  early  days  oi  the  century 
than  is  displayed  in  these  later  times. 
In  1801,  the  first  Fourth  of  July  out- 
burst ever  noted  in  Painesville  occurred 
at  the  residence  of  John  Walworth.  He 
had  purchased  a tract  of  land  embrac- 
ing near  three  thousand  acres,  and  out 
of  this  had  selected  about  three  hun- 
dred as  a farm  for  his  own  use.  He  had 
erected  a long  log-cabin  on  the  high 
bank  immediately  overlooking  Grand 
river.  It  faced  the  south,  and  was  set 
so  far  from  the  bank  as  would  allow  a 
narrow  door-yard  between  it  and  the 
hill.  A partition  so  divided  the  build- 
ing as  to  leave  two  not  very  large  rooms. 
Some  twenty-five  feet  from  the  cabin 
stood  a smaller  one,  used  for  a store 
house.  Near  by  was  a small  garden, 
mostly  given  to  flowers. 

It  was  in  this  cabin  that  the  people 
of  all  the  neighboring  country  decided 
to  hold  their  patriotic  celebration.  A 
bower  was  erected  in  the  door-yard  in 
front,  and  a dinner  prepared.  On  the 
appointed  day  the  people  began  to  col- 
lect at  about  ten  in  the  morning. 
“Suddenly,”  says  an  account  left  by 
one  who  was  present,  “ those  who  had 
already  assembled  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  the  approaching  and  soul- 
stirring sound  of  martial  music.  Such 
an  occurrence  was  to  them  unexpected. 
The  mystery  was  soon  explained.  The 
families  residing  at  a settlement  known 
in  pioneer  days  as  the  Marsh  settlement, 
lying  west  of  Black  brook,  near  the 
lake  shore  in  Mentor,  agreed  to  meet 


first  at  General  Paine’s  and  go  up  the 
river  to  John  Walworth’s  in  a boat. 
But  to  go  in  a body  to  attend  a Fourth 
of  July  celebration  without  the  accus- 
tomed music  did  not  appear  to  them  as 
exactly  the  thing,  and  a remedy  was  to  be 
sought  for.  Joel  Paine  agreed  to  blow 
the  fife,  some  other  one  to  beat  the 
drum,  and  to  do  them  justice  they  made 
no  mean  music.  The  boat  was  rowed 
and  poled  up  the  river,  the  music  at 
full  strain.”  A Rev.  Mr.  Coffin,  a trav- 
eling Universalist  minister  from  near 
Boston,  who  cared  more  for  his  gun 
than  pulpit,  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  and  was  invited  to  de- 
liver the  oration.  He  did  so  in  fine 
style,  and  with  fervid  patriotism.  Gen- 
eral Edward  Paine  acted  as  president 
of  the  day,  and  Mr.  Walworth  as  vice- 
president.  Dinner  was  had,  and  a 
number  of  toasts  proposed  and  re- 
sponded to.  As  the  exciting  presiden- 
tial election  between  the  elder  Adams 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  had  occurred  but 
a few  months  belore,  and  as  the  highly 
wrought  feelings  of  the  two  parties  had 
not  wholly  subsided,  care  was  taken 
that  nothing  should  be  offered  of  a 
party  character,  although  some  of  the 
sentiments  perforce  leaned  in  that  di- 
rection. After  several  hours  spent  in 
social  enjoyment  and  sports,  the  people 
separated  and  went  back  to  the  cares 
of  pioneer  life.  These  glimpses  of  hu- 
man interest  and  social  companionship 
show  us  the  bright  side  of  a picture  that 
some  would  paint  as  altogether  dark. 

A.  W.  Walworth  was  born  in  Stoning- 
ton,  Connecticut,  on  December  6,  1790, 
and  was,  consequently,  but  ten  years  of 
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age  when  the  long  westward  trip  was 
made.  He  remembered  it  distinctly, 
and  took  great  pleasure  in  after  years 
in  narrating  incidents  connected  there- 
with. He  was  naturally  apt  and  ready, 
and  began  at  an  early  age  to  be  of  help 
to  his  father  in  the  many  public  trusts 
that  devolved  upon  him,  gaining  in 
this  way  an  experience  that  was  of  the 
utmost  value  to  him  when  compelled  to 
carry  public  responsibilities  of  his  own 
in  later  years. 

The  year  of  John  Walworth’s  arrival 
in  Ohio,  1800,  was  one  of  no  small 
importance,  as  it  saw  the  settlement,  in 
this  section,  of  a number  of  men  of 
commanding  strength  and  influence, 
and  the  forward  movement  along  a num- 
ber of  lines  of  progress.  Mr.  Walworth 
settled  at  Fairport,  Edward  Paine  lo- 
cated at  Painesville,  Benjamin  Tappan 
at  Unionville  and  Ephraim  Quinby  at 
Warren.  In  relation  to  that  year, 
1 Whitlesey’s  History  of  Cleveland  ’ says: 

In  the  year  1800,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
Reserve  found  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
civil  government.  The  discussions  between  the  state 
of  Connecticut  and  the  United  States  were  composed 
by  the  transfer  of  the  state  claim  of  jurisdiction  to 
the  Federal  government,  and  the  claim  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  soil,  to  the  state.  Governor  St. 
Clair  established  the  county  of  Trumbull,  and  issued 
a proclamation  for  elections  to  be  held  under  the 
territorial  system.  . . Immediately  after  the 

organization  of  Trumbull  county,  at  the  first  court 
of  quarter  sessions  in  August,  the  county  was 
organized  in  eight  townships.  The  townships  were 
named  Youngstown,  Warren,  Hudson,  Vernon, 
Richfield,  Middlefield,  Painesville  and  Cleveland. 

John  Walworth  being  a man  of  good 
education,  sound  judgment  and  good 
address,  soon  found  himself  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  community;  and 
his  physical  strength  was  not  such  as 


would  permit  him  to  undergo  the  severe 
labors  of  a farm,  in  a new  country  and 
at  a time  when  labor-saving  machinery 
had  not  been  heard  of.  He  therefore 
naturally  drifted  into  public  life.  He 
filled  many  positions  of  trust  with  signal 
fidelity,  and  in  such  a manner  as  to  gain 
for  him  the  unquestioned  praise  and 
respect  of  the  community.  A number 
of  the  commissions  issued  to  him  have 
been  preserved  by  his  descendants,  and 
are  historic  relics  of  great  interest.  I 
have  been  permitted  to  examine  them, 
and  have  taken  therefrom  the  dates 
which  follow.  On  July  4,  1802,  he  was 
made  justice  of  the  peace  for  Trumbull 
county.  On  April  14,  1803,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Edward  Tiffin  to 
the  position  of  associate  judge*  of  the 
•court  of  common  pleas  for  the  county  of 
Trumbull  “ agreeable  to  the  laws,  stat- 
utes and  ordinances,  in  such  case  made 
and  provided,  with  all  the  privileges, 
immunities  emoluments  to  such  office 
belonging  . . for  and  during  the  space 
or  term  of  seven  years  from  the  sixth 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1803,  if  he  shall  so  long  behave  well.” 
As  a judge  the  appointee  showed  excel- 
lent judgment,  and  was  highly  spoken 
of  by  cotemporary  opinion.  On  No- 

* The  commission  of  associate  judge,  issued  by 
Governor  Tiffin,  was  from  Chiliicothe,  then  the  state 
capital.  It  is  countersigned  by  William  Creighton, 
jr. , secretary  of  state,  and  in  place  of  a regular  seal 
has  a star-shaped  clipping  of  white  paper,  under- 
neath which  are  these  words  in  script  : “ Private 

seal,  no  state  seal  being  yet  procured.”  Ohio,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  in  the  first  year  of  its 
legal  existence.  On  the  reverse  of  the  commission 
is  a certificate  by  Calvin  Pease,  to  the  effect  that  on 
May  10,  1803,  Mr.  Walworth  appeared  and  took  the 
oath  of  office. 
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vember  14,  1804,  Judge  Walworth  was 
appointed  postmaster  at  Painesville. 
His  commission  was  made  by  Gideon 
Granger,  then  postmaster  general  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  ofiice  was  held 
until  the  removal  of  the  appointee  to 
Cleveland  in  1806.  In  1805  the  gov- 
ernment decided  that  this  coast  should 
no  longer  be  left  open  to  free  trade  with 
Canada.  A collection  district  was  es- 
tablished for  the  south  shore  of  the  lake, 
called  the  “ district  of  Erie,”  and  Judge 
Walworth  appointed  collector.  His 
commission  was  signed  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, President,  and  countersigned  by 
James  Madison,  secretary  of  state.* 
Judge  Walworth  had  for  some  time  con- 
templated a removal  to  Cleveland,  and 
on  this  appointment  decided  on  a 
change.  He  disposed  of  his  interests  on 
the  Grand  river,  and  soon  after  made  a 
purchase  of  a farm  of  three  hundred 
acres,  almost  literally  bounded  and  de- 
fined by  the  limits  of  the  First  ward  of 
Cleveland  under  the  recent  redistricting 
— Huron,  Erie  and  Cross  streets,  and 
the  Cuyahoga  river.  He  brought  his 
family  here  in  1806,  and  made  this  place 
his  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 


* The  appointment  reads  : “Whereas  the  office 

of  inspector  for  tire  port  of  Cuyahoga  is  at  present 
vacant,  now,  know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust 
and  confidence  in  the  integrity,  diligence  and  discre- 
tion of  John  Walworth,  of  Ohio,  I do  appoint  him 
inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the  said  port  of  Cuya- 
hoga, and  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  execute 
and  fulfill  the  duties  of  that  office. according  to  law  ; 
and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  office,  with  all  the 
rights  and  emoluments  thereunto  legally  appertain- 
ing, unto  the  .said  John  Walworth  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
time  being,  and  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  no  longer.” 


One  of  his  daughters,  Julianna,  afterward 
the  wife  of  Dr.  David  Long,  and  mother 
of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Severance,  has  left  a 
record  of  that  trip  in  which  she  says  : 
“ My  father,  John  Walworth,  moved  to 
Cleveland  from  Painesville  in  April, 
1806.  We  came  up  in  an  open  boat, 
which  was  wrecked,  and  my  father  came 
near  being  drowned.  He  was  so  weak 
when  he  came  out  of  the  water  that  he 
could  barely  crawl  on  his  hands  and 
knees.”  He  was  known  by  everybody, 
and  was  soon  as  busy  and  useful  in  the 
new  home  as  he  had  been  in  the  old. 
He  was  made  postmaster  of  Cleveland 
before  actually  settling  here,  it  would 
appear,  as  the  following  letter  has  been 
found  among  the  documents  described 
above  : 

General  Post  office,  ) 

Washington  City,  September  14,  1805.  j 

Sir:  From  the  information  I have  received  I 
conclude  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you  to  accept  the 
office  of  postmaster  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  en- 
closed bond  you  will  be  pleased  to  execute  with  a 
sufficient  surety  or  sureties,  and  then  return  the 
same,  together  with  the  oaths  (or  affirmation)  after 
they  have  been  duly  certified  by  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  before  whom  you  shall  take  and  subscribe 
them  ; when  they  are  received  at  this  office,  a com- 
mission will  be  duly  forwarded. 

You  will  apply  to  Elisha  Norton,  esq.,  for  the  arti- 
cles of  postoffice  property  in  his  possession,  such  as 
cases,  maps,  postoffice  law  and  instructions,  tables 
of  postoffice,  keys  of  the  mail,  blanks,  letters  and 
papers  on  hand,  and  stationery. 

I am,  sir,  your  most  obedient, 

Gideon  Granger. 

To  Mr.  John  Walworth,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

N.  B. — Samuel  Holmes  is  appointed  postmaster 
at  Painesville,  agreeable  to  your  nomination — by 
letter  of  this  date. 

On  October  22,  1805,  the  commission 
was  issued,  and  Judge  Walworth  became 
postmaster  of  Cleveland.  January  17, 
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1806,  saw  him  commissioned  “ inspec- 
tor of  the  revenue  for  the  port  of  Cuya- 
hoga,” over  Thomas  Jefferson’s  hand, 
and  under  the  countersign  of  James 
Madison,  secretary  of  state.  His  ap- 
pointment as  “ collector  for  the  district 
of  Erie  ” bears  the  same  date,  and  comes 
from  the  same  source  of  power.  On 
January  23,  1806,  Governor  Tiffin  ap- 
pointed him  associate  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  for  Geauga  county,  to 
hold  for  seven  years  “ if  he  shall  so  long 
behave  well.”  Cuyahoga  county  was  at 
that  time  attached  to  Geauga,  for  judi- 
cial purposes. 

Judge  Walworth  was  public  spirited 
in  many  ways,  and  was  engaged  in  any 
measure  that  had  in  view  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  this  section. 
When  the  scheme  was  originated  in  1807 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Cuyahoga 
and  Tuscarawas  rivers,  so  as  to  give 
better  connection  between  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Ohio  river,  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  therein,  and  made  agent  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  commissioners 
that  had  it  in  charge.  Although  he 
held  several  offices,  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness in  each  was  so  small  that  he  was 
not  compelled  to  neglect  any  of  them. 
His  report  to  the  government  for  the 
season  running  from  April  to  October, 
1809,  shows  that  the  total  amount  of| 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise  exported 
from  this  country  to  Canada  was  but  fifty 
dollars.  We  gain  some  glimpse  of  hisjife 
and  occupation  in  these  days  by  the  fol- 
lowing, quoted  from  a letter  written  to 
his  mother  under  date  of  August  27, 
1809.  After  the  usual  dutiful  opening 
he  says : 


I should  have  written  last  Sunday,  but  we  had 
preaching,  which  is  a rarity  here.  You  may  think 
strange  that  I have  so  little  leisure  as  I have  repre- 
sented above  when  I acknowledge  that  I do  no  labor. 
The  revenue  and  postoffice  afford  a considerable 
business,  and  in  addition  to  that  I store  and  sell  salt 
on  commission  and  have  the  agency  of  considerable 
land  which  causes  me  short  journeys  frequently  (and 
believe  they  contribute  much  to  my  health).  There 
are  four  weeks  in  each  year  I spend  in  attending 
courts.  My  boys  are  employed  principally  on  the 
farm,  except  in  my  absence  Ashbel  attends  to  busi- 
ness in  the  revenue  and  postoffice.  By  this  time, 
my  dear  mother,  I think  you  are  ready  to  conclude 
that  I have  business  enough  on  hand.  I think  I 
have  none  too  much.  Nothing  makes  me  more  un- 
easy than  to  be  out  of  employ,  which  I should  be  to- 
tally if  I had  no  other  employment  than  to  work  on 
a farm,  as  that  is  out  of  my  power. 

In  1810,  on  the  organization  of  Cuya- 
hoga county  as  such,  Judge  Walworth 
was  made  clerk  of  the  court  and  also 
recorder.  This  laid  one  more  responsi- 
bility upon  him,  but  nothing  suffered  in 
his  hands.  He  found  time  for  labor  or 
recreation  in  other  fields.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  first  Masonic 
lodge  in  northern  Ohio,  organized  in 
Warren  in  1803,  and  was  one  of  its 
officers.  He  was  a friend  to  education, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  institution 
out  of  which  Western  Reserve  college 
afterward  grew.  In  1801,  when  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  Western  Reserve 
was  not  over  fifteen  hundred,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Badger,  the  famous  missionary 
preacher,  presented  a petition  to  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature,  asking  for  a charter 
for  the  establishment  of  an  academy  or 
college.  The  request  was  not  granted. 
In  1802  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  a state,  and  in  1803  an  act  was  passed 
incorporating  the  Erie  Literary  society. 
John  Walworth  was  one  of  the  incor- 
porators, among  his  associates  being 
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Rev.  Mr.  Badger,  John  S.  Edwards, 
Turhand  Kirtland  and  other  men  of 
that  character.  They  received  parcels 
of  land  from  various  persons,  from  the 
proceeds  of  which,  in  1805,  they  erected 
an  academy  in  Burton,  Geauga  county. 
This  was  the  first  school  of  the  kind  in 
northern  Ohio,  and  was  the  germ  of 
Hudson  college.  In  fact,  the  name  ofj 
John  Walworth  is  met  on  almost  every 
page  of  the  early  records  of  the  section. 
In  regard  to  him,  Colonel  Whittlesey’s 
history  says : 

John  Walworth,  though  not  among  the  earliest, 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  settlers  of  the  Western 
Reserve.  . . Like  most  young  men  who  lived 
near  salt  water,  he  spent  several  years  at  sea,  and 
visited  the  South  American  States.  He  came  to 
settle  at  Aurora,  Cayuga  lake,  New  York,  in  1792. 
They  reached  their  new  home  at  Painesville  on  the 
eighth  of  April,  1800.  He  was  small  in  stature,  of 
very  active  habits,  and  had  a pleasing  countenance. 
Mr.  Walworth  could  not  have  been  selected  to  fill  so 
many  offices  in  the  organization  of  the  new  govern- 
ment if  he  had  not  been  worthy  of  them.  In  those 
days  professional  office  hunters  seldom  became  the 
successful  candidates.  . . It  was  no  small  part 

of  Mr.  Walworth's  good  fortune  that  he  had  a wife 
well  suited  to  the  circumstances  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.  Mrs.  Walworth  is  remembered  as  a 
kind,  noble,  dignified,  judicious  woman,  spoken  of 
with  respect  and  kindness  by  all  who  shared  her 
society  or  her  hospitality.  When  the  stampede  oc- 
curred at  Cleveland  on  the  occasion  of  Hull’s  sur- 
render, she  was  one  of  three  ladies  who  refused  to 
leave  the  place.  [Her  husband  was  lying  sick  at  the 
time.]  She  rode  a horse  not  merely  as  a graceful 
exercise,  but  took  long  journeys  in  company  with 
her  husband.  In  1810  she  crossed  the  mountains  in 
this  manner,  by  way  of  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia, 
to  her  old  home  in  the  eastern  states.  With  such 
training,  a vigorous  physique  and  a cheerful  dispos- 
ition, it  is  not  strange  that  she  survived  three  gener- 
ations— long  enough  to  witness  the  results  of  her 
husband’s  expectations.  She  died  at  Cleveland, 
March  2,  1853. 

Three  sons  and  two  daughters  were 
born  to  this  worthy  couple,  Ashbel  W., 


Horace  F.  and  John  P.,  and  Mrs.  Dr. 
Long  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Strickland.  Judge 
Walworth  did  not  live  to  see  anything 
like  a full  realization  of  the  dreams  he 
had  always  held  of  the  greatness  of  the 
country,  but  died  on  September  10, 
1812,  in  the  very  darkest  of  the  days  of 
war.  He  was  followed  to  his  grave  by 
the  united  and  sincere  sorrow  and  re- 
spect of  the  community,  and  great 
sympathy  was  extended  to  his  mourning 
wife  and  children.  Judge  Walworth’s 
life  had  been  lived  in  the  sight  of  men, 
and  his  character  stood  each  test  that 
was  applied  to  it.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  useful  as  he  was  one  of  the  most 
honored  of  Ohio’s  pioneers. 

Ashbel  W.  Walworth  was  but  sixteen 
years  of  age  when  his  father  removed  to 
Cleveland,  but  the  maturity  of  his  mind 
was  such  that  even  at  that  age  he  was 
of  great  assistance  to  his  father  in  the 
conduct  of  the  many  trusts  reposed  in 
the  hands  of  the  latter.  When  the 
father  was  away,  the  son  would  take  his 
place,  and  so  able  was  the  discharge  of 
those  duties,  that  on  the  death  of  his 
father  he  was  appointed  to  several  of 
the  offices  the  other  had  held.  He  had 
been  made  deputy  postmaster  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1809,  and  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1812,  was  made  postmaster, 
holding  the  office  until  1816,  when  he 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Daniel 
Kelley.  He  was  also  made  collector  0/ 
the  port  of  Cleveland,  holding  the  office 
from  1812  to  1829,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Judge  Samuel  Starkweather. 
He  was  in  demand  in  all  quarters  where 
public  trust  needed  the  experience  and 
faithful  care  he  was  so  able  to  give.  In 
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1815  he  was  elected  township  clerk  of 
Cleveland,  being  reelected  in  1816  and 
again  in  1817.  In  1821  he  was  made 
township  treasurer,  and  again  in  1822. 
He  became  a justice  of  the  peace  in 
1823,  and  again  held  that  office  in  1826. 
He  continuously  held  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  Cleveland  village  from  1817 
to  1829.  In  1840  he  represented  the 
First  ward  in  the  Cleveland  city  council. 

He  was  foremost  in  any  good  work. 
In  1827,  on  the  organization  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga colonization  society,  a branch  of 
the  national  society,  he  filled  the  im- 
portant position  of  treasurer.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  organization  was  to  provide 
homes  for  colored  people  in  Airica,  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  be  freed  and  sent 
over  there.  One  public  service  in  whioh 
Mr.  Walworth  was  for  some  time  en- 
gaged, while  collector  of  this  port,  was 
of  great  moment  to  the  shipping  interests 
of  Cleveland  and  Lake  Erie.  The  diffi- 
culty of  entrance  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  by  way  of  the  old  river  bed 
was  of  the  most  serious  character,  and 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  Cleveland.  The 
attention  of  the  general  government  was 
called  to  the  matter,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1824-1825,  congress  passed  an  act 
appropriating  five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  construction  of  such  a breakwater 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  as  to 
enable  vessels  to  enter  this  port  in 
safety.  This  matter  was  confided,  with- 
out instructions,  to  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Walworth,  who  expended  the  money 
under  scientific  advice,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a pier  running  out  from  the  river 


mouth.  Little  benefit  was  obtained,  and 
at  a mass  meeting  of  citizens  in  the  fall 
of  1825,  it  was  decided  to  send  Mr. 
Walworth  to  Washington  to  secure 
another  appropriation  for  this  work. 
He  met  with  much  opposition,  but 
finally,  in  1826,  ten  thousand  dollars 
were  voted  to  the  scheme,  and  the 
present  new  river  mouth  was  opened 
and  the  problem  solved. 

In  1816  Mr.  Walworth  was  one  of  a 
party  of  leading  Cleveland  gentlemen 
who  associated  themselves  under  the 
name  of  the  Cleveland  Pier  company, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a pier  in 
Lake  Erie  at  this  harbor,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  vessels  too  large  to  come 
near  the  shore.  A pier  was  actually 
started,  but  the  treacherous  bed  of 
the  lake  and  the  fierce  storms  for 
which  Erie  was  always  noted,  brought 
the  scheme  to  naught.  He  was  for 
some  time  associated  with  Thomas 
Kelley,  under  the  firm  name  of  Kelley  & 
Walworth.  They  were  engaged  in  the 
forwarding  and  commission  business  on 
River  street,  and  quite  extensively  en- 
gaged in  shipping. 

Mr.  Walworth’s  family  residence 
stood  on  Superior  street  where  the 
Leader  building  now  stands.  A small 
office  at  one  side  was  used  for  the  trans- 
action of  his  business.  He  was  mar- 
ried on  August  24,  1820,  to  Mary  Anne 
Dunlap  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  who 
survived  him  nearly  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury, dying  on  September  17,  1870.  Six 
children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom 
four  are  now  living,  to  wit : John  Wal- 
worth, Anne  Walworth,  Sarah  Walworth 
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and  Mary  W.,  now  Mrs.  S.  A.  Bradbury. 
The  second  son,  William,  and  youngest 
daughter,  Jane,  deceased. 

Mr.  Walworth  was  suddenly  called 
out  of  the  useful  labors  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  the  happy  home  he  loved 
so  well,  on  August  24,  1844.  He  had 
been  a professing  Christian  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  showing  his  faith  in  his 
works,  and  meekly  following  the  lead 
of  the  Master.  He  was  a member  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church,  and  gave 
its  interests  his  best  thought  and  most 
loyal  service.  He  was  a man  of  great 


BENJAMIN 

In  July,  1884,  there  passed  into  eter- 
nal life  a venerable  and  honored  man 
who  was  one  of  the  pioneer  manufac- 
turers in  northern  Ohio,  who  spent  many 
years  of  useful  labor  in  his  chosen  field, 
and  who  has  left  behind  him  a name  on 
which  no  evil  mark  was  ever  laid. 
There  have  been  men  who  have  drawn 
to  themselves  a larger  share  of  public 
attention  than  was  given  Benjamin 
Stevens,  but  there  never  was  one  who 
liver  a purer  life  or  gave  a greater  share 
of  conscience  to  the  duties  and  labors 
that  befell  him  in  the  ninety-six  years 
he  spent  on  earth. 

Mr.  Stephens  came  of  an  honored  an- 
cestry. The  line  has  been  directly 
traced  back  to  General  Nicholas  Ste- 
vens (or  Stephens),  a brigadier  under 
Cromwell  in  the  Revolutionary  army  of 
1649.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  restoration,  in  1660, 


industry,  strict  habits  of  life  and  of  the 
utmost  honor  and  honesty  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life.  He  was  of  a very  social 
disposition,  and  made  friends  wherever 
he  went.  He  had  the  hospitable  habits 
of  the  old  settlers,  and  his  home  was  al- 
ways open  and  made  welcome  to  whom- 
soever might  come.  His  heart  was  kind, 
his  sympathies  broad,  and  his  man- 
ners genial.  When  he  was  called  to  the 
rest  of  the  other  life,  the  feeling  of  the 
entire  community  was  that  a good  and 
noble  man  had  gone  to  his  reward. 


STEVENS. 

General  Stevens  came  to  America  and 
settled  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts.  His 
great-grandson,  Jonathan  Stevens,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  in  Old  Canaan,  Connecticut,  on 
March  7,  if 6 7.  He  was  married  to 
.Susan  Wells,  and  in  1789  removed  his 
family  to  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  from  there  in  1799  went  back  to 
New  England,  settling  in  Addison 
county,  Vermont.  A number  of  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  Benjamin’s 
birth  being  on  July  20,  1788,  before  the 
removal  of  the  family  from  Connecti- 
cut to  Pennsylvania. 

The  father  and  sons  were  earnest  sup- 
porters of  the  American  government  in 
the  war  with  England  in  1812.  They 
belonged  to  the  home  militia  companies, 
and  when  the  British  threatened  an  in- 
vasion of  New  England  from  the  north, 
the  father  and  all  his  sons,  except  the 
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youngest,  volunteered  in  their  country’s 
defense.  They  were  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Plattsburgh,  on  September  n, 
1814,  which  resulted  in  a defeat  of  the 
British  with  a loss  of  three  thousand 
men.  TWat  fight  was  one  of  the  best 
examples  ever  given  of  American  pluck. 
The  force  on  the  other  side  consisted  of 
trained  and  disciplined  English  soldiers, 
while  our  side  was  largely  composed  of 
militia  from  New  York  and  Vermont, 
many  of  them  mere  boys  without  any 
training  whatever. 

When  fourteen  years  of  age  Benjamin 
Stephens  was  apprenticed  in  a clothier’s 
establishment  in  Vermont,  where  he  gave 
seven  years  to  the  learning  of  his  trade, 
mastering  it  thoroughly,  and  in  all  its 
details.  On  the  expiration  of  this  term 
of  service  he  was  given  charge  of  the 
works  in  which  he  had  been  employed, 
but  soon  after  decided  to  go  into  busi- 
ness for  himself.  He  was  doing  well 
and  gaining  success  when  the  war  with 
England  came  to  an  end,  and  the  great 
demand  that  had  existed  for  army 
clothing  suddenly  ceased.  This  was  a 
serious  blow  to  the  busy  and  hopeful 
young  manufacturer,  and  entailed  upon 
him  a severe  financial  loss.  He  deter- 
mined to  seek  a more  promising  loca- 
tion in  the  far  west,  and  in  1816  put  that 
determination  into  action.  He  came  to 
Cleveland  and  began  to  seek  a location 
that  would  furnish  the  water  power  and 
other  advantages  needed  for  his  partic- 
ular business.  He  rode  from  Cleveland 
to  Chillicothe  on  horseback,  and  also 
visited  other  places ; but  Warren,  Trum- 
bull county,  was  finally  chosen.  In  July 
of  the  year  above  named  he  purchased 


a carding  machine  of  Levi  Hadley,  who 
had  used  it  during  the  preceding  sum- 
mer. Thomas  Wells  had  also  just  fitted 
up  machinery  for  making  cloth.  Mr. 
Stevens  purchased  his  interests  also,  and 
immediately  began  the  making  of  sat- 
inet and  fulled  cloth.  This  was  the  first 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  Warren,  and 
perhaps  the  first  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  although  a carding  machine 
had  previously  been  put  in  operation  in 
Youngstown.  The  site  of  Mr.  Stevens’ 
factory  was  near  the  west  end  of  the 
bridge  across  the  Mahoning  river,  and 
at  the  foot  of  Market  street.  He  after- 
wards associated  himself  in  partnership 
with  his  brother  Augustus,  and  the  two 
remained  together  for  a number  of  years. 
The  business  was  added  to  and  ex- 
tended as  chance  offered,  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  main  points  of  activ- 
ity in  the  new  and  growing  village. 
The  original  building  was  burned  down 
in  1826.  The  firm  then  moved  further 
down  stream,  in  a brick  building,  but 
the  dam  built  in  1839  drowned  them 
out,  and  they  again  moved  to  the 
site  of  the  present  Van  Gorder  building. 
The  business  now  mainly  consisted  in 
carding  wool  and  dressing  cloth.  Dur- 
ing 1842  Mr.  Stevens  worked  twenty- 
eight  thousand  pounds  of  wool.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  decade  running  from 
1840  to  1850  the  business  began  to  de- 
cline, in  consequence  of  the  growth  of 
larger  establishments  and  the  increase 
of  transportation  facilities  afforded  else- 
where. In  1847  Mr.  Stevens  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  the  mills,  and  retired 
from  further  connection  with  that  line  of 
business. 
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Although  naturally  of  a quiet  and  re- 
tiring disposition,  Mr.  Stevens  touched 
the  public  interests  of  Warren  at  several 
points.  He  was  always  ready  to  serve 
when  he  could  be  of  any  help,  but  never 
endeavored  to  push  himself  forward. 
He  was  a member  of  the  municipal 
council  of  Warren  in  1841,  and  again  in 
1843,  giving  to  the  duties  of  that  posi- 
tion the  same  care  and  zeal  he  bestowed 
on  his  private  affairs.  He  was  a county 
commissioner  in  1829,  and  in  that  posi- 
tion had  a part  in  the  creation  and 
location  of  the  county  infirmary.  Mr. 
Stevens  was  also  one  of  the  prominent 
Masons  of  Ohio.  He  was  admitted  to 
that  order  in  Yergennes,  Vermont,  in 
1810,  and  after  his  removal  to  Warren 
became  a member  of  Erie  lodge,  on 
March  19,  1817.  He  served  in  all  the 
offices  of  the  lodge,  and  was  elected  and 
presided  in  the  oriental  chair  in  1820 
and  again  in  1821.  He  became  one  of 
the  charter  members  of  the  present  old 
Erie  lodge  in  1854.  In  the  Masonic 
records  of  Warren  we  find  that  he  was 
worshipful  master  in  1820 ; treasurer  in 
1818;  steward  in  1817,  and  that  in  all 
the  offices  held  by  him  he  was  a faithful, 
helpful  and  loyal  member  of  the  order. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Method- 
ist church  of  Warren.  That  church 
was  established  in  1819,  and  the  follow- 
ing spring  Mr.  Stevens  and  his  wife 
added  their  names  to  the  roll  of  the 
church.  In  a report  to  the  quarterly 
conference  held  in  Youngstown  in  No- 
vember, 182 1,  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  class  leaders,  and  he  faithfully  served 
in  that  capacity  until  old  age  took  from 


him  the  needed  strength.  We  find  his 
name  first-  on  the  subscription  list  for 
the  building  of  the  first  Methodist 
church  building  in  Warren.  For  over 
sixty  years  he  “made  the  simple  de- 
mands of  his  church  a part  of  his  life, 
and  in  his  old  age  was  comforted  by  the 
faith  which  had  ripened  with  years.” 
He  was  always  present  when  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  be.  He  was  an  earnest, 
faithful  member,  ready  to  do  his  duty 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  and  con- 
tent to  serve  or  suffer  in  the  cause  he 
loved  so  well. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  married  in  1825  to 
Mary  Case,  daughter  of  Meshach  Case, 
and  sister  to  Leonard  Case,  senior,  of 
Cleveland.  Five  children  were  born  to 
them,  three  of  whom  are  living.  Two 
of  them,  Mary  and  Harriet  Stevens,  re- 
side at  the  family  home  in  Warren, 
while  the  third,  Lucy,  widow  of  the  late 
General  Emerson  Opdycke,  makes  her 
home  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Stevens  died  on  July  30,  1884. 
There  was  no  sudden  call  and  answer, 
but  a gradual  breaking  down  of  his 
strength.  He  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
day  by  day,  and  finally  with  a peaceful 
look  at  the  past  and  no  fear  of  the  fu- 
ture, closed  his  eyes  and  was  no  more. 
Ninety-six  years  of  busy  life  lay  behind 
him.  He  kept  his  memory  and  all  his 
mental  faculties  to  the  last,  giving  mi- 
nute directions  as  to  what  should  be 
done  after  he  should  pass  away.  He 
was  buried  in  Oakwood  cemetery.  The 
universal  respect  and  regret  of  the  com- 
munity followed  him.  His  life  had  been 
one  of  close  application  and  great  indus- 
try. His  honesty  was  of  a most  marked 
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character.  He  wronged  no  man,  and 
his  religion  was  made  a part  of  his  every- 
day business  life.  Quiet,  modest,  loyal 
in  all  the  relations  of  business  or  social 
life,  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  whose 
worth  is  such  that  it  shines  forth  in  all 
places  and  under  all  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  may  be  placed. 

Mr.  Stevens’  father,  Jonathan  Ste- 
vens, came  to  Ohio  soon  after  the  emi- 
gration of  his  son,  and  settled  in  Newton 
Falls,  where,  in  1848,  he  died,  in  a 
peaceful  old  age.  Of  the  four  sons, 
three  died  within  a short  time  of  each 


other,  and  all  at  an  advanced  age — 
Benjamin  at  ninety-six,  as  noted  above ; 
Horace  about  one  month  before  that 
event,  at  ninety-one  ; and  William  soon 
afterwards,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four. 
The  fourth,  Augustus,  the  youngest  of 
the  family  and  only  one  now  living,  was 
ninety  years  of  age  on  March  8,  1886. 
It  is  not  often  that  four  brothers  reach 
so  advanced  an  age — all  over  ninety — 
and  it  shows  the  possession  of  great  vital 
power,  and  temperate  and  careful  habits 
of  life. 
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The  writer  who  takes  upon  himself 
the  duty  of  making  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  bench  and  bar  in  any  large 
community,  finds  the  task  a serious  one. 
He  is  embarrassed  at  the  outset  by  the 
necessity  of  choosing  between  several 
methods  of  treatment.  He  may  make 
his  paper  a record  of  vital  statistics — 
of  the  birth  and  death  of  lawyers,  judges 
and  courts — and  he  will  find,  when  his 
work  is  done,  that  he  has  failed  to  ri  - 
val  the  value  of  a blue  book,  and  has, 
at  the  same  time,  fallen  short  of  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  that  charming  publi- 
cation. Again,  he  may  string  upon  a 
thread  of  chronology  a series  of  biogra- 
phies, individually  valueless,  because 
too  brief ; collectively  stupid,  because 
they  contain  only  the  dry  bones  of 
Gradgrindian  facts.  His  reader  will 
surely  cry  out  with  Hosea  Biglow : 

“ I don’t  like  this  catalogue  style  ; do  you  ? 

As  if  to  sell  off  natur’  at  vendoo.” 


Then  there  is  the  fascinating  field  of 
anecdote.  If  the  good  things  that  fall 
unrecorded  in  the  court  rooms  of  our 
country  were  but  preserved  by  paid  of- 
ficers of  the  courts,  what  a gallery  of 
mental  photographs  should  we  have ! 
The  man  who  is  not  bright  enough  to 
leave  his  own  word-painted  portrait  is 
the  very  one  to  give  a hundred  involun- 
tary sittings  to  the  keenest  artists  of 
bench  and  bar. 

Clearly,  neither  a mere  catalogue  of 
names  and  dates,  nor  a book  of  jests, 
should  be  written  under  the  title  which 
this  paper  bears  ; but  a judicious  ming- 
ling of  facts,  personal  description,  re- 
miniscences and  anecdote,  if  such  be 
possible,  may  prove  interesting  enough 
to  be  swallowed,  and  yet  not  too  useful 
to  be  digested. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  De- 
troit has  been  marked  by  greater  va- 
riety than  that  of  any  other  city  in  the 
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United  States.  First  its  officers  held 
the  scales  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of 
his  Christian  majesty  of  France;  then 
George  III  of  England  sent  greeting  at 
the  head  of  its  writs ; then  the  people 
of  the  United  States  addressed  and 
commanded  its  inhabitants,  in  turn,  as 
residents  of  the  Northwest  Territory  of 
Indiana,  and  of  Michigan  territory. 
Again  an  English  king,  by  grace  of  Gen- 
eral Hull,  once  more  Michigan  territory 
and,  finally  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Three  great  powers  controlled  it  before 
it  became  a part  of  a sovereign  state, 
and  it  has  seen  seven  periods  when  its 
legal  affairs  were  administered  upon 
different  principles  or  in  different  re- 
lations, as  well  as  one  complete  change 
of  the  literature  of  the  law. 

It  may  be  truly  said,  also,  that  from 
the  first  institution  of  legal  procedure 
under  the  French  commandants,  until 
the  reorganization  of  the  territorial  court 
in  1823,  Detroit  never  had  an  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  at  once,  in  all  respects, 
wise,  just  and  sufficient,  for,  while  the 
inferior  courts,  from  1805  to  1824,  were 
open  to  no  serious  criticism,  the  vaga- 
ries of  the  supreme  court  greatly  im- 
paired its  influence. 

From  the  moment  that  the  old  French 
post  was  established,  where  is  now  the 
beautiful  City  of  the  Straits,  it  became 
the  nucleus  of  a strange  and  motley 
population,  in  which  was  touched  every 
note  of  the  moral  and  social  scale. 
Cadets  of  noble  French  families  met 
and  dealt  with  voyageurs,  hunters  and 
trappers ; grave  priests  elbowed  traders, 
and  gay  officers  sang  of  Normandy  and 
Provence  over  their  pate  and  cham- 


pagne, within  sound  of  the  howling  of 
wolves  and  within  rifle  range  of  the 
camp  of  Indians,  always  treacherous, 
often  hostile.  The  prominent  residents 
included  members  of  some  of  the  no- 
blest families  of  France.  Even  royal 
blood  was  represented  among  the  sol- 
diers, officers  and  traders  of  the  post. 

In  such  a settlement,  military  protec- 
tion against  danger  from  without  was 
no  more  necessary  than  some  manner  of 
civil  protection  for  life  and  property 
within.  With  isolation  so  complete, 
land  titles  scarcely  definable,  trade  con- 
ditions new  and  classes  so  mixed  and 
inflammable,  quarrels  were  certain  and 
some  manner  of  court  was  essential  to 
preserving  the  rights  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. Whence  was  such  a court  to  be 
authorized,  who  should  be  its  judges 
and  by  what  laws  directed,  were  ques- 
tions that  the  early  commandants  speed- 
ily settled  to  their  own  satisfaction. 
For  authority,  tnere  was  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  held  sufficient  by  higher  judg- 
ment and  in  more  important  matters ; 
for  judges — imagine  the  shrug  had  you 
asked  this  question  of  Tonty,  La  Forest 
or  Sabrevois — had  they  not  the  com- 
mandants ? for  law,  those  officers  were 
men  of  judgment  and  quite  independent 
of  the  form  and  precedent  of  the  jus 
civile . At  the  worst  they  could  only  do 
what  they  thought  was  right  and,  if  de- 
feated litigants  failed  in  prompt  acqui- 
escence, there  was  always  the  sanction 
of  the  fort  with  its  cannon  and  bayonets. 
What  could  one  wish  more  ? 

So  it  came  about  that  Detroit  first  re- 
ceived its  application  of  civil  and  crim- 
inal law  from  the  officers  of  his  Christian 
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majesty,  who  evolved  their  codes  of  law 
and  practice  from  their  inner  conscious- 
ness. It  was  not  such  a bad  court, 
either.  Its  decisions  were  more  erratic 
than  judicial;  sometimes  there  might 
have  been  a dash  of  personal  feeling, 
but  it  was  in  the  main  honest  up  to  its 
light  and  was  never  accused  of  techni- 
cal delay  or  weak  leniency.  Mars  could 
surely  not  be  expected  to  minister  bet- 
ter than  this  in  the  temple  of  Minerva. 

There  was  no  judicial  appeal  from 
the  decrees  of  this  tribunal,  and,  as  its 
judgments  and  sentences  were  usually 
carried  out  forthwith,  an  application 
through  the  governor  at  Quebec  to  the 
king  at  Paris  was  very  likely  only  to  be 
open  to  the  defendant’s  administrators. 

There  is  scanty  record  of  the  legal 
history  of  this  period,  and,  indeed,  not 
much  more  is  needed.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  inhabitants  in  1720  com- 
plained, in  form,  that  Tonty,  the 
governor,  “was  both  judge  and  party  in 
every  litigation  which  arose  respecting 
commerce ; that  if  any  one  attempted 
to  exercise  his  rights  he  was  ill-used ; 
and  that  in  one  case  he  struck  Du 
Ruisson  with  a cane  and  trampled  him 
under  foot  so  that  he  left  the  room  cov- 
ered with  blood.”  One  thing  any  gen- 
tleman of  quality  could  rely  upon  : if 
dissatisfied  with  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  the  court,  in  its  military  capacity, 
was  ever  ready  to  defend,  “ in  the  usual 
way,”  any  of  its  judicial  opinions. 

In  1722  provision  was  made  for  a 
judge  for  each  of  the  three  “cities  ” of 
New  France,  and  every  inhabitant  of 
the  territory  was  obliged  to  name  one  of 
these  cities  as  his  domicil,  for  con- 


venience in  serving  process  and  ex- 
ecuting the  judgments  of  the  court. 
There  was  always,  however,  both  under 
French  and  English  domination,  much 
clashing  of  authority  between  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  and  the  general 
result  was  a decided  subserviency  of 
the  former. 

There  was  no  bar,  and  the  only  at- 
tempt at  organization  of  a system  of 
legal  record  making  and  keeping  is  seen 
in  the  existence  of  the  notorial  office, 
held,  among  others,  by  Navarre,  San- 
guinet  and  Montforton.  Navarre  was 
sub-intendent,  and  exercised  a variety 
of  powers,  among  others  that  of  judge 
of  the  earliest  regular  court.  Among 
the  persons  to  attain  great  prominence 
during  the  latter  days  of  the  French  and 
early  portion  of  the  English  occupancy, 
was  Philip  Dejean.  He  was  a notary 
inThe  days  of  France,  and  was  advanced 
by  the  English  first  to  be  a justice,  and 
later  judge  of  a temporary  civil  court  of 
higher  jurisdiction.  He  was  the  first 
judge  in  Detroit  in  danger  of  impeach- 
ment for  malfeasance  in  office.  In  1767 
his  official  record  came  before  an  in- 
vestigating committee,  but  the  charges 
against  him  were  not  sustained.  Later 
he  was  in  very  bad  odor. 

In  closing  this  brief  glance  at  the 
French  courts,  I may  well  quote  the  tes- 
timony of  a witness  before  the  commis- 
sioners of  claims  : 

All  military  commandants  were  civil  officers,  ex- 
officio,  whether  so  commissioned  or  not,  and  they 
decided  questions  of  property  and  put  litigants  into 
the  guard  house  who  disobeyed  their  decisions; 
there  were  civil  magistrates  who  acted  under,  and, 
in  all  matters  of  importance,  consulted  the  comman- 
dant. The  will  of  the  commandant  was  the  law  of 
the  land. 
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What  has  been  said  of  the  French 
administration  of  the  law  in  Detroit, 
applies  almost  equally  to  the  first  period 
of  English  rule.  The  military  govern- 
ors often  acted  directly  in  all  matters 
from  the  arrest  of  a prisoner  to  his 
punishment,  and  not  infrequently  there 
were  no  other  judges.  The  government 
was  eminently  a paternal  one,  depend- 
ing largely  for  its  justice  and  wisdom 
upon  the  character  of  the  man  for  the 
time  in  authority.  Probably  the  worst 
of  all  these  was  Lieutenant-governor 
Hamilton.  In  writing  to  his  superior 
at  Quebec,  and  lamenting  the  death  of 
a certain  Judge  Owen,  he  said,  April  26, 
1778: 

It  must  be  doubly  felt  that  I am  obliged  to  act  as 
judge,  and  in  several  instances,  executor  of  justice. 
There  is  no  executioner  or  gaoler,  nor  is  there  a gaol 
yet  built.  Our  law  proceedings  here  are  as  vague, 
and  perhaps  irregular  as  can  be,  but  our  situation 
must  excuse  and  account  for  it. 

His  own  proceedings  were  far  more 
irregular  than  vague.  Dejean,  who  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  a notary  in 
the  time  of  the  French  possession  be- 
came his  instrument,  and  the  two  were 
guilty  of  the  most  enormous  barbarity 
to  military  and  civil  prisoners.  Com- 
plaints of  this  were  made  to  Hamil- 
ton’s superiors  without  avail,  but  when 
the  two  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  col- 
onial army  at  Vincennes,  they  suffered 
a measure  of  punishment  in  kind  at  the 
hands  of  Virginia,  certain  citizens  of 
which  province,  held  as  prisoners  at 
Detroit,  had  felt  their  severity. 

One  example  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  Hamilton  and  his  precious 
associate,  must  suffice  for  all.  In  1777, 
a man  and  woman  were  arrested  charged 


with  stealing  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
and  some  peltries  from  their  employer, 
and  attempting  to  burn  his  house.  They 
were  convicted  before  Dejean  and  sen- 
tenced to  suffer  death,  and  Dejean  in 
his  multiform  capacity  undertook  to 
carry  the  sentence  into  effect.  It  seems 
that,  with  all  his  capacity  for  lesser  tor- 
tures, he  did  not  enjoy  acting  as  hang- 
man, so,  on  the  promise,  to  the  female 
prisoner,  of  a pardon  for  the  service,  he 
pursuaded  her  to  execute  her  com- 
panion. When  she  had  complied,  he 
very  coolly  hanged  her  as  well. 

In  1778,  regular  civil  courts  were  or- 
ganized and  Detroit  became  a portion 
of  the  District  of  Hesse.  The  first  term 
held  at  that  place  was  in  December  of 
the  same  year,  with  James  May  as  chief 
judge. 

In  1789  a local  court  of  common 
pleas  was  organized,  having  both  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Appeal  lay 
only  to  the  governorandcouncil  and  the 
judges  were  selected  from  among  the 
wealthier  oitizens  who  whipped,  ban- 
ished, branded  and  imprisoned,  as  their 
caprice  or  the  state  of  their  digestive 
organs  dictated. 

The  period  following  the  peace  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  Great  Britain 
and  extending  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Michigan  territorial  court  in  1805, 
may  be  passed  over.  It  was  not  until 
1796  that  Detroit  became  de  facto  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  From  that  time  until  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan  was  set  off  the  sessions 
of  the  courts  were  usually  held  at  dis- 
tant points,  and  the  fact  that  a law  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  passed  in  1796,  ap- 
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propriated  eighty-five  dollars  to  establish 
and  organize  a court  at  Detroit  shows 
how  slight  was  the  volume  of  business 
anticipated.  At  the  first  session  of  this 
court  members  of  the  bar  from  most 
remote  points  were  present,  among 
others  Judge  Burnett  and  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  jr.,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Michigan  territorial  court,  estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  July  24,  1805,  was 
like  other  territorial  courts  of  the  day, 
a most  peculiar  organization,  possessing 
a variety  of  unusual  and  incongruous 
powers.  It  consisted  of  three  new 
judges.  The  judges  appointed  in  1805 
were  A.  B.  Woodward,  Frederick  Bates, 
Samuel  Huntington.  The  last  named 
failed  to  qualify,  and  John  Griffin  was 
named  in  his  stead.  In  1808  James 
Witherell  succeeded  Bates,  after  the  seat 
had  been  vacant  several  months,  and  the 
bench  was  so  constituted  until  1824. 
These  judges  had  primarily  a general 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  original 
and  appelate,  varying  from  time  to  time 
with  the  legislation  of  the  day.  With 
the  governor  of  the  territory,  they 
formded  the  territorial  legislature  and 
they  had  extensive  powers  as  special 
commissioners  in  the  matter  of  alloting 
and  selling  public  lands  in  the  city  of 
Detroit.  The  litigation  of  the  time  was 
largely  such  as  arose  from  disputed 
titles  and  the  peculiar  powers  conferred 
upon  the  judges — at  once  the  makers, 
interpreters,  and,  in  a way,  the  execu- 
tors of  the  law,  were  peculiarly  confus- 
ing. 

In  September,  1805,  the  court  sat  at 
the  old  Cass  house,  then  occupied  by 
Judge  May ; in  May,  1806,  at  Dode- 


mead’s  house,  on  the  south  side  of  Jef- 
ferson avenue,  near  Shelby  street ; later, 
court  was  held  at  so  many  places  that 
its  course  cannot  be  followed.  Some 
over-critical  persons  even  complained, 
at  that  time,  that  it  had  been  known  to 
meet  on  a woodpile.  Certain  is  it,  that 
one  or  two  judges  have  been  known  to 
convene  the  court  in  a tavern  or  private 
room,  without  notice  to  colleagues, 
sheriff,  clerk,  crier,  counsel,  witnesses 
or  litigants,  and  adjourn  without  even  a 
pen  on  paper  to  make  record  thereof. 

Judge  A.  B.  Woodward,  for  eighteeen 
years  upon  this  bench,  was  the  source 
of  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  the  gro- 
tesque rulings  and  erratic  acts  which 
mark  the  court  as  the  most  peculiar  that 
ever  administered  justice  in  Michigan. 
He  was  very  far  from  being  either  an 
ignoramus  or  a fool.  He  was  a gentle- 
man both  in  blood  and  education.  His 
view  of  every  subject  and  his  judgment 
of  every  act  were  so  warped  and  dis- 
torted that  no  one  could  anticipate  how 
the  clearest  proposition  would  strike 
him.  He  was  not  a fit  man  for  any  of- 
ficial trust,  surely  not  for  a judicial 
office,  yet  there  were  times  when  he 
would  discuss  a legal  question  with  a 
learning  and  acumen  that  excited  the 
admiration  of  bench  and  bar. 

His  eccentricity,  costly  and  annoying 
as  it  was  to  his  contemporaries,  seems 
now  at  a distance,  amusingly  extrava- 
gant, and  our  only  surprise  is  that  he 
should  have  been  permitted  for  eighteen 
years  to  turn  the  proceedings  of  what 
should  have  been  a grave  court  into  a 
travesty  of  justice. 

Of  his  associates  one,  Judge  Griffin, 
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seemed  to  be  mesmerized  into  submit- 
ting to  all  of  his  whims,  the  other,  Judge 
James  Withered,  a sound  and  learned 
lawyer  and  a man  of  dignity  and  balance, 
led  a sad  life  of  it.* 

Judge  Woodward  was  one  of  the  spec- 
ial commissioners  to  lay  out  the  city 
of  Detroit  and  the  original  arrangement 
of  its  avenues,  converging  to  the  Grand 
Circus  is  the  result  of  his  work,  which 
he  performed  in  a way  quite  as  unusual 
as  are  any  of  his  legislative  or  judicial 
acts.  Here  is  a contemporary  descrip- 
tion of  his  surveying  process,  written  by 
John  Gentle  and  published  in  a Pitts- 
burgh paper  : 

Judge  Woodward,  appointed  to  lay  out  the  town, 
deposited  his  instruments,  astronomical  and  astro- 
logical, on  the  summit  of  a huge  stone,  and  for  the 
space  of  thirty  days  and  thirty  nights  viewed  the 
diurnal  evolutions  of  the  planets,  visible  and  invisi- 
ble, and  calculated  the  course  of  the  blazing  comets. 
To  his  profound  observations  of  the  heavenly 
regions  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the 
streets,  alleys,  circles,  angles  and  squares  of  this 
magnificent  city — a theory  equal  in  magnitude  and 
splendor  to  any  on  earth . 

The  vagaries  of  the  court  began  very 
early  in  its  history.  During  the  year 
1806,  a British  soldier  deserted  and 
came  across  the  lines  to  Detroit.  It 
had  become  a custom  more  fraternal 
than  legal,  that  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can officers  should  assist  each  other,  in 
such  cases  as  this,  in  the  forcible  cap- 
ture and  return  of  runaway  soldiers. 
In  this  case  certain  British  officers  came 
to  Detroit,  spent  the  evening  very 

* An  account  of  the  relations  of  these  gentlemen, 
with  a somewhat  more  minute  description  of  the  pe- 
culiar procedure  of  the  court,  will  be  found  in  the 
biography  of  Judge  Withered,  in  the  present  number 
of  this  magazine. 


hilariously  at  the  quarters  of  their 
American  brethren,  and  late  at  night  all 
sallied  out  with  a guard  and  arrested 
the  truant.  The  citizens  of  Detroit, 
aroused  by  the  noise  and  at  no  time  very 
friendly  to  the  military,  organized  a 
rescue,  and  took  not  only  the  deserter 
but  the  leading  officers  engaged  in  his 
arrest  into  custody.  The  latter  were 
held  for  trial,  and  on  the  twentieth  of 
September  were  arraigned  before  the 
supreme  court  of  the  territory,  charged 
with  assault  and  battery  and  disturb- 
ance. One  pleaded  guilty,  the  rest 
were  tried  and  convicted,  and  several 
days  later,  on  motion  of  counsel,  were 
sentenced.  The  punishment  adjudged 
was  in  one  case  the  lash,  and  in  the 
others  fines  varying  from  fifty  dollars  to 
two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  the  pris- 
oners to  stand  committed  until  the  fines 
were  paid.  Some  time  later  the  cases 
were  opened  and  the  sentences  modified 
by  reducing  the  fines  to  sums  varying 
from  one  cent  to  sixteen  cents,  and  re- 
mitting the  remainder  of  the  punish- 
ment. This  action  was  taken  the  day 
after  Judge  Griffin  assumed  his  seat. 

In  1812  the  feeling  against  the  court 
had  grown  so  strong  that  a resolution 
was  introduced  in  congress  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  act  dividing  Indiana  terri- 
tory and  for  organizing  the  government 
of  Michigan.  The  ostensible  reason 
for  this  was  the  fact  that  Detroit  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  territorial  supreme 
court — Woodward — having  accepted  a 
judicial  appointment  under  the  British 
post  commander,  Proctor,  it  was  well 
to  reduce  expenses.  The  real  reason 
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is  found  in  a desire  to  “reorganize” 
certain  judges  from  their  seats.  Evi- 
dence that  Woodward,  though  in  the 
British  pay,  was  doing  much  to  protect 
American  residents,  probably  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  defeating  the  resolution. 

Judge  B.  F.  H.  Withered  is  reported 
in  the  fourth  Michigan  as  saying  of  the 
Territorial  supreme  court : 

If  any  law  was  found  to  work  badly,  the  governor 
or  one  of  the  judges  notified  the  others,  the  legisla- 
ture assembled  and  the  law  was  repealed  or  amended. 
I recollect  that  two  Indians  were  arrested  on  charge 
of  murder,  near  Green  Bay,  and  brought  for  trial  to 
Detroit.  When  the  supreme  court  assembled,  it 
was  found  that  the  law  relating  to  grand  juries  was 
defective.  The  court  adjourned,  the  legislature  as- 
sembled, the  law  was  amended  and  the  prisoners 
were  tried,  convicted  and  executed. 

This  was  the  cause  celebre  of  The  Peo- 
ple against  Ketankah  and  Kewaubis. 
B.  F.  H.  Witherell  and  J.  D.  Doty  were 
counsel  for  the  defense,  and  in  vain  pro- 
tested against  the  obvious  illegality  of 
the  proceedings.  Their  clients  were 
hanged  December  27,  1821. 

Judge  James  Witherell  was  uniformly 
opposed  to  the  arbitrary  acts  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  was  almost  invariably  in 
the  minority.  There  grew  up  in  time  a 
very  bitter  feeling  between  himself  and 
Woodward,  and  WitherelPs  habitual 
position  upon  the  bench  was  with  his 
back  turned  to  his  colleague,  while  he 
made  a running  fire  of  half  audible 
comments  upon  the  rulings  of  the  lat- 
ter. This  finally  resulted  in  a rupture, 
which  practically  deprived  the  territory 
for  several  months  of  a supreme  court. 

During  the  month  of  September,  1820, 
Judge  Griffin  being  absent  from  the  ter- 
ritory, Woodward  and  Witherell  were 
holding  court.  On  the  twentieth  of  the 


month,  while  Woodward  was  not  upon 
the  bench,  Witherell  adjourned  the  court 
to  the  first  Monday  of  December.  Grif- 
fin returned  and,  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  October,  he  and  Woodward  held  a 
special  session  of  the  court  at  Whipple’s 
tavern.  The  sheriff  and  other  court 
officers  and  the  people  at  large  were 
ignorant  of  their  intention,  and  only 
the  judges  were  present.  They  ad- 
journed court  to  the  sixteenth,  at  the 
council  house,  when  they  rescinded 
WitherelPs  adjournment.  Both  parties 
and  counsel  refusing  to  recognize  the 
proceedings  as  regular,  a further  ad- 
journment was  had  to  the  twenty-first, 
and  again  to  the  second  Thursday  of 
August,  1821. 

Pursuant  to  this  order,  Witherell 
opened  court  December  4 and  adjourned 
sine  die.  Woodward  and  Griffin  met 
March  30,  1821,  rescinded  their  ad- 
journment to  August,  and  adjourned 
sine  die. 

The  result  of  such  proceedings  was 
not  only  to  render  the  court  contempt- 
ible, but  to  work  a denial  of  justice  and 
to  increase  the  public  clamor  to  such  a 
degree  that  congress  could  no  longer 
ignore  it.  Hence,  by  an  act  passed  in 
1823,  the  terms  of  office  of  judges  of  the 
territorial  supreme  court  were  ordered 
to  terminate  February  1,  1824,  and  the 
terms  of  judges  thereafter  holding  office 
were  fixed  at  four  years.  Woodward 
did  not  receive  an  appointment,  Griffin 
refused  one,  and  the  acrobatic  days  of 
the  court  were  over.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  territorial  period  the 
bench  was  as  follows : 1823-1827,  Judges 
James  Witherell,  Solomon  Sibley,  John 
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Hunt ; 1827-1 832,  Henry  Chipman,  Sol- 
omon Sibley, William  Woodbridge-,  1832- 
1837,  Solomon  Sibley,  George  Morrell 
and  Ross  Wilkms. 

Of  the  inferior  courts  having  jurisdic- 
tion in  Detroit  during  the  years  from 
1796  to  1836,  little  more  than  mention 
will  be  possible  here. 

The  governor  of  the  territory  and  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  very  broad  powers,  which 
they  did  not  construe  by  any  narrow 
rule.  Whatever  device  seemed  to  them 
demanded  for  temporary  convenience 
was  readily  adopted,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  some  of  the  common  law 
courts,  legacies  from  the  English,  con- 
tinued to  exercise  their  functions  as  an 
expedient  until  the  territorial  system 
was  in  working  order.  Whether  this  is 
true  of  the  period  after  1805  is  more 
than  doubtful,  though  references  are  fre- 
quently met,  to  the  quarter  sessions,  the 
probate  court  and  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  in  the  writings  of  laymen,  bearing 
date  after  that  year.  It  is  probable  that 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  usually  vested  in 
such  courts  by  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  and  by  the  district  courts.  It 
can  scarcely  be  more  than  a confusion 
of  terms  on  the  part  of  lay  writers,  as 
the  territorial  laws  made  no  provision 
in  the  earlier  days  for  any  courts  of 
record,  except  the  supreme  and  district 
courts,  and  the  various  functions,  now 
and  under  the  common  law  given  to 
separate  tribunals,  were  vested  in  these 
two  courts. 

Before  the  territory  of  Michigan  was 
divided  into  counties,  judicial  districts 


were  established,  in  each  of  which  a 
court  of  original  jurisdiction,  with  ju- 
dicial powers  similar  to  those  of  the 
present  circuit,  was  established.  Until 
1807  these  courts  were  held  by  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court.  By  a ter- 
ritorial law  passed  during  that  year, 
provision  was  made  for  the  appointment 
of  a chief  justice  and  two  associates 
for  each  of  these  districts.  Beyond 
their  purely  judicial  powers,  these  courts 
performed  the  duties  afterward  given  to 
the  county  commissioners.  They  con- 
tinued in  existence  until  1810,  when 
their  jurisdiction  was  divided  between 
the  supreme  court  and  the  justices  of 
the  peace.  Upon  the  organization  of 
counties  in  the  territory,  these  judicial 
powers  passed  to  the  county  courts, 
and  the  executive  to  the  county  com- 
missioners. 

The  county  court  of  Wayne  county 
was  established  in  1816,  with  an  original 
civil  jurisdiction  in  all  local  cases,  and 
a criminal  jurisdiction  in  all  but  capital 
cases.  Its  judges  from  that  time  until 
1833  were  James  Abbot,  B.  F.  H. 
Witherell  and  Henry  Chipman.  In 
1833  the  county  court  passed  out  of 
existence.  Thirteen  years  later,  in 
1846,  a court  was  established  bearing 
the  same  name,  but  with  a less  jurisdic- 
tion, and  continued  until  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  in  1850,  by  which  it 
was  abolished.  Judges  E.  Smith  Lee, 
with  Cyrus  Howard  as  associate,  sat 
upon  its  bench  while  it  existed.  B.  F. 
H.  Witherell  and  Cyrus  Howard  were 
elected  in  1850,  to  succeed,  but  did  not 
take  office. 

Wayne  was  the  first  county  organized 
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in  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  its 
original  limits  were  nearly  as  great  as 
those  of  the  present  state,  so  that  its 
first  county  court  had  a jurisdiction  far 
wider  than  that  of  any  existing  court  of 
first  resort.  Wayne  was  made  the  basis 
of  organization,  supplying  the  needs 
of  a vast  territory  until  the  machinery 
of  the  various  counties  could  be  set  in 
motion. 

With  the  admission  of  Michigan  as  a 
state,  the  judicial  system  was  radically 
changed.  The  state  was  divided  into 
three  judicial  circuits,  of  which  the  first 
embraced  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Ma- 
comb, St.  Clair,  Lapeer,  Mackinaw  and 
Chippewa.  It  was  provided  that  for 
each  of  these  circuits  a court  should  be 
established,  consisting  of  a judge  and 
two  associate  justices,  with  substantially 
the  same  powers  now  appertaining  to 
the  circuit  courts,  and  that  the  judges  of 
the  circuit  courts  should  sit  en  banc  as 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  This 
arrangement  continued  unchanged  until 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1850, 
which  made  the  judicial  office  elective 
and  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  judges. 

In  February,  1857,  a law  was  passed 
providing,  under  the  authority  of  the 
constitution  of  1850,  for  a distinct  su- 
preme court  as  now  organized  and  for 
the  continuance  of  the  circuit  judges 
with  practically  the  powers  they  now  pos- 
sess. The  judges  chosen  by  authority 
of  this  law  were  George  Martin,  Ran- 
dolph Manning,  T.  P.  Christiancy  and 
James  V.  Campbell,  who  took  their  seats 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1858.  Of 
these,  James  V.  Campbell  of  Detroit 
has  since  remained  upon  the  bench  and 
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has  made  for  himself  a name  known  and 
honored,  wherever  legal  science  is  stud- 
ied, as  that  of  one  of  America’s  truly 
great  men.  His  splendid  contributions 
to  the  law  insure  him  such  immortality 
as  is  rarely  the  reward  of  success  for 
more  sensational  efforts. 

To  return  to  the  Wayne  circuit  court, 
from  which  I have  strayed.  The  coun- 
ties embraced  in  the  original  first  cir- 
cuit have  been  named.  In  1838  Lapeer 
county  was  detached;  in  1840  Wayne 
county  stood  alone  as  the  third  circuit; 
in  1843  Cheboygan  and  Emmet  counties 
were  added;  in  1858  Emmett  county 
was  dropped  and  restored  in  1859,  and, 
in  1862  gerrymandering  ceased  and 
Wayne  county,  as  now,  stood  alone. 
January  10,  1881,  by  reason  of  the  great 
increase  of  business  and  population  in 
Detroit,  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  necessary  legislation  were  se- 
cured, by  which  the  bench  of  the  third 
circuit  court  was  increased  to  three 
judges. 

The  following  have  been  the  judges 
of  the  Wayne  circuit  court  during  the 
years  named  : 1837-1844,  George  Mor- 
rell; 1844-1847,  D.  Goodwin;  1847- 
1851,  W.  Wing;  1851-1857,  S.  T.  Doug- 
lass ; 1857-1867,  B.  F.  H.  Witherell ; 
1867-1868,  C.  I.  Walker;  1869,  H.  B. 
Brown;  1870-1876,  Jared  Patchin  ; 1876 
-1879,  C.  J.  Reilley  ; 1879-1882,  F.  H. 
Chambers  ; 1882,  F.  H.  Chambers,  J. 
J.  Speed  and  William  Jennison. 

The  circuit  court  has  been  a wander- 
ing tribunal.  Its  territorial  predecessor 
was  held  in  the  old  council  house,  and 
the  state  court  met  in  various  mercan- 
tile buildings,  among  them  the  Williams 
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building  at  the  corner  of  Jefferson  ave- 
nue and  Bates  street,  and  the  Seitz 
block.  From  the  ninth  day  of  June, 
1845,  until  May  31,  1871,  it  remained  in 
the  old  county  building  at  the  corner  of 
Congress  and  Griswold  streets,  and  then 
found  rest  for  its  weary  wing,  thus  far 
undisturbed,  in  the  city  hall. 

The  bar  of  the  city  made  this  cha.nge, 
from  an  old  house  to  a new,  the  occasion 
of  a very  pleasant  and  interesting  ob- 
servance. When  the  court  adjourned 
for  the  last  time  in  the  dingy  old  court 
room,  Judge  Patchin,  presiding,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  farewell 
was  final,  and  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
great  and  honored  men  whose  voices 
had  so  often  been  heard  within  the  court 
room — of  Gray,  Withered,  Van  Dyke, 
Howard,  and  many  others  of  the  noble 
brotherhood,  whose  labors  were  over. 
He  was  followed  by  G.  V.  N.  Lothrop, 
Messrs.  Larned,  Chipman,  Russell, 
Judge  Walker  and  others. 

In  the  evening  almost  the  entire  De- 
troit bar,  and  all  members  of  the  judi- 
ciary in  the  city,  gathered  at  a banquet 
in  the  new  court  rooms,  and  enjoyed 
themselves  as  only  lawyers  can  enjoy 
such  an  occasion.  Judge  Campbell 
spoke  at  some  length  ; Mr.  Lothrop  and 
Judges  Walker,  Douglass  and  Brown 
followed,  and  Mr.  Chipman  read  a poem. 
The  reminiscences  of  the  evening  have 
floated  away  with  the  bouquet  of  the 
champagne  and  the  flowers,  much  to  the 
regret  of  many  who  believe  that  the 
folk-lore  of  the  bar  is  a most  important 
side  light  upon  its  serious  history. 

While  there  was  still  but  one  judge 
of  the  third  circuit  the  court  was  so 


overworked  that  relief  was  imperative, 
and  by  the  combined  influence  of  the 
bar  of  Detroit  and  the  common  council 
an  act  was  passed  March  23,  1873,  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a city 
court  to  be  called  the  superior  court, 
and  to  have  a concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  circuit  within  the  city  of  De- 
troit. Lyman  Cochrane  was  elected  its 
judge,  and  its  first  term  began  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  June,  1873.  Judge 
Cochrane  died  during  February,  1879, 
and  Judge  Swift  filled  the  vacancy  until 
the  spring  election,  when  J.  Logan 
Chipman,  the  brilliant  son  of  the  la- 
mented Henry  Chipman,  was  elected  to 
the  office,  which  he  still  holds.  The 
court  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  inten- 
tion for  which  it  was  established,  and  its 
work  as  reviewed  by  the  supreme  court 
loses  nothing  when  compared  with  that 
of  any  circuit  in  the  state. 

It  would  be  profitable,  were  it  possi- 
ble, to  trace  the  developments  of  the 
other  courts  of  Detroit — of  the  record- 
er’s court — which  grew  from  the  germ 
of  the  mayor’s  court,  founded  in  1824, 
upon  the  bench  of  which  George  H. 
Swift  now  sits  ; of  the  probate  court, 
and  especially  to  go  back  and  say  much 
of  the  old  court  of  chancery,  where  the 
great  Elon  Farnsworth  sat  for  many 
years,  and  at  the  bar  of  which  the  great- 
est lawyers  of  the  day  made  some  of 
their  supreme  efforts,  but  this  is  not  to 
be,  for  the  bench,  for  once,  must  give 
way  to  the  bar,  if  only  a few  pages. 

It  is  not  only  in  purely  professional 
matters  that  the  bar  of  Detroit  has 
made  itself  felt.  In  every  public  emer- 
gency its  members  have  been  free  with 
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money  and  personal  service  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  In  1861 — was  it  not  the  thir- 
teenth of  April — when  came  the  news 
of  the  firing  upon  Sumter,  it  was  the 
bar  of  Detroit,  as  an  organization,  that 
made  one  of  the  first  movements  in 
Michigan’s  grand  rally  to  the  defense  of 
the  nation. 

So  general  became  the  interest  and  so 
universal  was  the  feeling  that  private 
interests  must  give  way  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  public  need  of  the  hour, 
that  the  body  of  the  bar,  almost  with- 
out a dissenting  voice,  waited  upon  the 
judges  of  the  state  and  federal  courts, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  and 
urged  that  the  courts  be  adjourned,  that 
members  of  the  bar,  jurors  and  witnesses 
might  give  their  whole  thought  and 
effort  to  the  public  need.  The  request 
was  formally  made.  Immediately  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  circuit  court, 
Judge  B.  F.  H.  Witherell  presiding,  the 
members  of  the  bar  proceeded  to  the 
rooms  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  at  the  Michigan  Exchange  hotel, 
where  they  met  the  four  judges  of  that 
court.  Judge  Wilkins  of  the  United 
States  court  was  also  present.  Mr.  La- 
throp  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Hon. 
J.  M.  Howard,  after  stating  the  object 
of  the  meeting,  presented  a resolution 
embodying  the  wishes  of  the  bar.  This 
was  adopted.  Judge  Wilkins  at  once 
signified  that  the  United  States  courts 
should  be  adjourned  as  requested,  and 
Judge  Manning,  speaking  for  himself 
and  colleagues,  said  that  the  matter 
would  be  considered,  and  intimated  that 
his  court  would  adjourn,  as  it  afterward 
did. 


After  a general  discussion  of  public 
affairs,  a committee  was  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  matters  dis- 
cussed, and  to  report  at  a subsequent 
meeting.  This  committee  consisted  of 
B.  F.  H.  Witherell,  Theodore  Romeyn, 
H.  D.  Terry,  Levi  Bishop,  Colonel  O. 
B.  Willcox  and  H.  Emmons.  Will- 
cox  was  colonel  of  the  first  volunteer 
regiment  that  left  Detroit.  The  report 
of  this  committee  was  made  at  a meet- 
ing called  by  them,  I think,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and,  beyond  giving  pledges 
of  cordial  support  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  made  most  valuable  suggestions 
as  to  military  organization  and  ways 
and  means.  The  utterance  of  such  a 
committee,  endorsed  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  bar,  cleared  away  in  advance 
the  doubts  which  would  have  otherwise 
beset  the  legislature,  soon  to  meet,  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  its  powers  for  the 
emergency. 

For  the  immediate  needs  of  organiz- 
ing and  sustaining  its  regiments  until 
they  should  be  accepted  by  the  United 
States,  the  state  of  Michigan  was  ill 
prepared,  by  reason  of  the  recent  defal- 
cation of  its  treasurer.  For  this  emer- 
gency the  bar  provided  by  setting  on 
foot  a popular  subscription  which  was 
opened  by  judges  and  lawyers,  and  was 
generally  joined  in  throughout  the  state. 
It  grew,  if  I mistake  not,  to  the  enorm- 
ous total  of  $500,000,  freely  given  in 
the  faith  that  the  legislature,  as  it  did  in 
time,  would  provide  for  its  repayment. 

The  action  of  this  meeting  was  the 
action  of  the  bar  as  a unit — of  Demo- 
crat and  Republican  alike.  The  com- 
mittee which  framed  the  plan  of  action 
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in  advance,  included  some  of  the  strong- 
est members  of  both  parties,  and  the 
unanimous  feeling  was  that  the  consti- 
tution must  be  supported.  This  was 
early  in  the  conflict,  when  the  future 
was  most  chaotic,  when  the  President 
was  untried  and  very  widely  doubted, 
and  when  the  blows  of  misfortune  and 
the  heat  of  war  had  not  yet  wielded  the 
north,  as  in  later  years. 

After  the  battle  of  Manasas,  when 
Washington,  Philadelphia  and  Cincin- 
nati were  in  danger,  and  there  was  fear 
that  the  north  would  become  the  theatre 
of  war,  the  courts  were  again  adjourned 
and,  at  a meeting  of  the  bar,  held  Sep- 
tember n,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted,  among  others  of  equally  pat- 
riotic temper  : 

Resolved , That,  as  loyal  citizens,  impelled  by  a 
sense  of  patriotic  duty,  we  are  prepared  to  ignore 
all  political  party  organizations,  names  and  feelings, 
until  this  war  is  ended,  and  that  we  gave  our  un- 
qualified and  undivided  support  to  our  government, 
in  all  its  efforts  to  suppress  this  rebellion. 

The  bar  of  Detroit  made  a magnifi- 
cent war  record.  Many  of  its  members 
went  to  the  field,  while  the  wise  coun- 
sels and  united  patriotism  of  those  who 
remained  at  home,  had  a distinct  value 
scarcely  less  than  service  in  arms. 

The  first  definite  movement  with  a 
view  to  founding  a bar  library  in  De- 
troit, which  appears  of  record  is  found 
in  a resolution  of  the  common  council, 
passed  May  19,  1838,  granting  the  use 
of  a room  in  the  city  hall  to  the  bar  of 
the  city,  for  purposes  of  consultation. 
That  room  contained  very  few,  if  any, 
books.  A meeting  of  the  bar  of  Detroit 
was  held  January  13,  1848,  with  the 
chairman  presiding,  at  which  were 


adopted  a preamble  and  resolutions  for 
presentation  to  the  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court,  setting  out,  in  effect,  that 
title  XXI,  chapter  95,  section  29,  pro- 
vided that  all  fees  received  for  admis- 
sions to  practice  should  be  applied, 
under  the  direction  of  the  justices  of 
that  court  to  purchase  a library  for  its 
use,  to  remain  in  the  city  of  Detroit ; 
that  certain  members  of  the  bar  desired 
to  contribute  of  their  private  means  to 
the  increase  of  this  fund,  provided  that 
the  library  should  be  kept  at  Detroit 
and  be  open  to  the  use  of  the  members 
of  the  bar ; hence  the  court  was  re- 
quested to  make  an  order  that  the  fees 
mentioned  and  any  donations  made  or 
to  be  made,  should  be  vested  in  a com- 
mittee of  three  members  of  the  Detroit 
bar,  to  be  chosen  by  a vote  of  the  bar 
for  a term  of  one  year,  and  their 
successors  to  be  annually  elected  by 
members  of  the  bar  present  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  first  term  of  the 
supreme  court  in  each  year.  That  this 
committee  should  be  empowered  and 
directed  to  use  the  funds  so  received  in 
the  purchase  of  law  books,  and  have 
custody  and  general  control  of  the 
library.  An  order  to  this  effect  was 
made  and  entered  January  15,  fol- 
lowing.. 

The  movement  seems  to  have  lan- 
guished, for  in  January,  1851,  we  find 
George  V.  N.  Lothrop  making  an  un- 
successful effort  to  arouse  his  brethren 
to  action.  There  is  an  unfortunate 
hiatus  in  the  minutes  of  the  bar  of  De- 
troit from  1848  to  1851,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  follow  the  movement  mi- 
nutely. It  is  enough  to  know  that, 
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on  the  twenty-first  day  of  July,  1853, 
the  Detroit  Bar  Library  association 
was  incorporated,  with  George  E. 
Hand  as  president,  T.  W.  Lockwood, 
treasurer,  and  James  V.  Campbell,  sec- 
retary. The  capital  stock  was  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the 
books  in  the  library  three  thousand 
dollars. 

In  1867,  with  books  to  the  value  of 
$8,437.31,  and  an  indebtedness  of  $2,000, 
an  additional  issue  of  stock  was  made 
and  taken  up  to  pay  the  debt.  The 
library  was  first  in  “The  Rotunda,” 
but  was  once  or  twice  removed,  and  is 
now  pleasantly  placed  in  the  Buhl 
building. 

The  library  is  a full  and  valuable  one, 
yearly  growing  and  kept  well  abreast  of 
the  times.  It  is  constantly  consulted 
and  furnishes  valuable  aid  to  all  law- 
yers— an  aid  almost  indispensable  to 
the  younger  ones  who  have  not  exten- 
sive libraries  of  their  own. 

The  little  that  can  be  said  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Detroit  bar  in  this  paper 
must  be  said  very  generally  indeed.  To 
give  even  casual  mention  of  every  man 
whose  talents,  eccentricities  or  personal 
qualities  entitle  him  to  a place  in  the 
memory  of  his  legal  brethren,  would  re- 
quire pages,  where  the  inexorable  limit- 
ation of  space  denies  me  more  than  sen- 
tences, in  closing  this  sketch.  To  at- 
tempt particularization  and  select  a few 
examples  among  many  of  equal  claim  to 
notice,  would  be  at  once  invidious  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  I will  not  make  such 
an  endeavor. 

It  may  be  said,  without  any  danger 
of  contradiction,  that  the  territory  and 


the  state  of  Michigan,  and  the  city  of 
Detroit  in  particular,  have  been  remark- 
ably fortunate  in  the  men  who  have 
composed  their  bar.  One  advantage  of 
the  system  of  foreign  appointments  to 
the  territorial  government — a system 
sufficiently  irksome  during  the  latter 
years  of  its  application — is  in  the  num- 
ber of  able  men  whom  it  sent  as  perma- 
nent residents  to  Michigan,  and  who 
would  not  have  come  to  a new  and 
sparsely  settled  country  but  for  the  in- 
ducements of  office.  These  had  their 
equals — perhaps  their  superiors — among 
those  who  held  no  office,  but  they  added 
a valuable  and  numerous  element  to  the 
population.  To  these  men  the  building 
up  of  the  legal  system  of  Michigan  was 
committed,  and  to  their  abilities  the 
state  owes  a traditional  standard  of 
legal  excellence  and  legal  honor  that 
has  been  a potent  stimulus  to  later  gen- 
erations. The  period  of  twenty- one 
years,  from  1815  to  1836 — from  the 
organization  of  the  territory  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  state,  though  proceedings 
were  somewhat  erratic,  for  reasons 
already  given — were  marked  by  the 
presence  of  many  lawyers,  fit  to  com- 
pare to  advantage  with  any  now  at  the 
bar. 

Solomon  Sibley,  who  came  to  Detroit 
in  1796  ; the  Witherells,  father  and  son  ; 
Lewis  Cass,  William  Woodbridge,  A.  D. 
Fraser,  Henry  Chipman,  Ross  Wilkins, 
George  A.  O’Keefe,  Fletcher,  Larned, 
Hunt,  Morrell,  Torrey,  Farnsworth,  Van 
Dyke  and  Howard — all  of  these  men 
practiced  at  the  bar  or  sat  in  judicial 
places  in  Michigan  before  it  was  a state, 
and  upon  the  grave  of  the  last  of  these 
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to  die  the  grass  is  not  yet  grown.  What 
a galaxy  of  legal  ability  ! What  a firm 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  the 
moral  and  professional  standard  of  a 
bar.  Among  them  there  were  degrees 
of  ability.  Not  every  man  could  be  a 
leader  in  so  many  fields  as  a Cass  or  a 
Howard,  but  few  fell  to  mediocrity  in 
ability,  and  not  one  ever  cast  a shade 
of  dishonor  upon  the  noble  calling  of 
the  law.  These  men  and  others  like 
them  gave  to  their  successors  at  the  bar 
an  invaluable  legacy  by  their  honorable 
and  chivalrous  example,  which  is  still 
an  active  influence  for  good. 

While  the  men  named  were  all  con- 
temporaries at  the  bar,  some  were  old 
and  some  but  just  beginning  their  legal 
service,  in  the  later  territorial  days. 
Howard  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1833,  and  Romeyn  came  to  Detroit  not 
fkr  from  the  same  time ; so  they  were 
but  few  years  older  at  the  bar  than  some 
who  are  still  in  active  life.  Judge  S.  T. 
Douglass,  Judge  James  V.  Campbell  and 
Judge  C.  I.  Walker,  and  several  others 
now  living,  are  young  enough  to  have 
encountered  the  veriest  veteran  of  them 
all  in  active  life,  while  Fraser,  Howard 
and  Romeyn  were  personally  known  to 
the  youngest  members  of  the  bar. 

In  conversation  with  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  in  Detroit, 
certain  names  are  constantly  mentioned, 
whenever  the  days  of  the  territorial 
courts  are  referred  to,  and  in  every  case 
the  mention  is  accompanied  by  some 
comment  upon  the  exceeding  brilliancy 
of  the  then  small  circle  of  the  law.  Of 
many  of  these — Sibley,  Withered,  Chip- 
man,  Farnsworth  and  others — muchhas 


already  been  said,  but  there  are  others 
who  must  not  pass  unnoticed,  though  a 
mere  enumeration  is  all  that  is  possible. 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  was 
Elijah  Brush,  who  came  west  with  Solo- 
mon Sibley  and  was  an  official  of  the 
Northwest  territory.  He  was  an  able 
lawyer  and  an  active  citizen  of  Detroit, 
until  the  war  of  1812,  during  which  he 
was  killed.  Andrew  G.  Whitney,  Al- 
pheus  S.  Williams  and  Henry  S.  Cole, 
were  also  among  the  prominent  at- 
torneys of  the  territorial  time,  though 
many  years  later  than  Brush.  The  first 
named  died  in  1827. 

Three  bright  men,  one  of  whom  at- 
tained the  highest  political  honors  in 
later  years,  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
General  Larned.  These  were  Charles 
Cleland,  Franklin  Sawyer  and  Jacob  W. 
Howard. 

Three  other  familiar  names  during 
the  twenties  were  those  of  James  D. 
Doty,  William  A.  Fletcher  and  Daniel 
Goodwin.  When,  by  a law  passed  in 
1823,  provision  was  made  for  a fourth 
supreme  judge,  to  hold  a court  of  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  in  that  portion  of  the 
territory  which  is  now  Wisconsin,  Doty 
was  the  appointee.  Fletcher  died  many 
years  ago,  after  a distinguished  career, 
and  Goodwin,  after  more  than  sixty 
years  in  Michigan  and  an  unparalleled 
period  of  service  upon  the  bench,  still 
lives  in  Detroit. 

Henry  G.  Hubbard,  James  Larned, 
John  L.  Leib  and  Randolph  Manning 
were  all  able  men,  whose  names  are 
familiar  ones  in  the  records  of  the  law. 
Manning  was  one  of  the  original  judges 
of  the  present  supreme  court,  and  a man 
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of  the  first  rank.  George  A.  O’Keefe, 
a brilliant,  generous  and  social  Irish- 
man, a wit,  bon  vivant  and  a glittering 
lawyer,  took  his  position  before  1830. 
William  W.  Pettit  was  a really  distin- 
guished man,  and  among  others  of  first 
rate  ability  were  Samuel  Petts,  Augustus 
S.  Porter,  Joseph  W.  Torrey  and  John 
Whipple.  Fletcher  Webster  came  to 
Detroit  to  look  after  some  real  estate 
interests,  and  studied  law  in  the  city, 
though  he  never  engaged  in  practice  in 
the  west.  John  L.  Talbot,  who,  with 
his  partner,  George  Bates,  recently  dead, 
had  at  one  time  as  large  a business  as 
was  done  in  any  one  office  in  Detroit, 
was  a man  of  singular  fineness,  delicacy 
and  strength  of  character.  He  was  an 
exceedingly  good  lawyer,  and  a man 
who  won  hearts  as  well  as  cases.  He 
had  many  elegant  acquirements  and 
accomplishments,  and  could  have  no 
higher  compliment  than  that  paid  him 
by  Judge  Campbell,  who  says:  “In 
mental  tone  and  fibre  he  reminds  me  of 
Washington  Irving.” 

The  present  bar  of  Detroit  is  a numer- 
ous and  an  unusually  able  one.  Per- 
haps the  practice  is  more  concentrated 
than  in  other  cities — that  is,  perhaps  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  a few  men  and  firms.  Judge 
Chipman  has  recently  commented  upon 
this  fact  from  the  bench,  and  expressed 
his  regret  that  it  is  so.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a vast  amount  of  business  to  be 
done  by  the  bar — a business  daily  grow- 
ing with  the  increase  of  population  and 
general  prosperity  The  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession contain  many  men  in  the  vigor 
of  their  prime  who  ensure  the  preserva- 


tion of  the  old  standard  for  many  years, 
while  there  is  a wealth  of  promise  among 
those  who  have  but  just  entered  their 
profession.  The  Detroit  bar  had  so 
thoroughly  good  and  great  a man  as 
Solomon  Sibley  for  its  founder,  has  a 
Lothrop  to-day,  and  the  promise  of  men 
worthy  to  succeed  these  legal  Titans  is 
sure  of  fulfillment. 

JAMES  V.  CAMPBELL. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  write  a vivid 
biography  of  one  whose  life  has  been 
spent  upon  the  bench  of  an  appellate 
court.  The  laborious  services  of  many 
years  is  lacking  in  direct  ratio  to  its  value 
in  dramatic  and  sensational  events. 
The  judge  is  known  to  the  world  almost 
alone  by  the  effect  of  his  decisions.  No 
jurors,  no  witnesses,  no  anxious  litigants 
and  no  admiring  lobby,  listen  to  his  words 
and  spread  report  of  his  wisdom  and 
finesse.  His  work  is  the  close  mental 
labor  of  the  closet,  varied  by  the  subdued 
procedure  of  the  judicial  chamber  ; his 
audience  numbers  only  his  associates 
upon  the  bench  and  the  members  of  the 
bar  who  appear  before  him — and  even 
these  may  be  but  faintly  conscious  of  the 
mental  processes  by  which  he  reaches 
his  conclusions  or  the  extent  and 
methods  of  his  labors. 

The  task  of  the  biographer  is  even 
more  critical  when  he  deals  with  the 
life  of  a man  so  unusually  reserved  and 
entirely  untheatrical  as  is  James  V. 
Campbell,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
He  finds  the  uneventfulness  of  a public 
career  set  against  the  background  of  a 
modest  and  retired  private  life,  and  he 
finds  that  the  difficulty  of  his  work  lies 
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in  its  very  simplicity.  Judge  Campbell’s 
personal  and  professional  friends,  those 
who  have  been  intimate  with  him  from 
his  youth,  appreciate  the  delicacy  of 
the  task,  and  one  of  these  well  ex- 
pressed it  by  quoting  the  words  of 
Dasraeli,  applied  to  Gladstone  : “ He 

has  not  one  redeeming  fault.” 

James  V.  Campbell  was  born  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  February  25,  1823; 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Detroit  in 
1826,  and  has  since  resided  in  that  city. 
He  attended  school  at  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  matriculated  at  St.  Paul’s  college, 
in  the  same  place,  and  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1841.  The  excellent 
institution  which  gave  him  his  degree, 
was  under  patronage  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  and  has  since  passed 
out  of  existence. 

Returning  to  Detroit  at  the  close  of 
his  college  course,  Mr.  Campbell  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Douglass  & 
Walker,  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
October,  1844,  and  formed  a law  part- 
nership with  his  preceptors,  which  con- 
tinued until  Mr.  Douglass  was  elected 
to  the  bench. 

From  the  erection  of  Michigan  to 
statehood  until  the  close  of  1857,  the 
powers  now  exercised  by  the  circuit  and 
supreme  courts  of  Michigan  were  ves- 
ted in  the  same  judges,  who,  elected  to 
the  bench  of  the  circuit  court,  were 
charged  also  with  the  labor  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  appellate  tribunal. 
When  this  arrangement  went  into  force, 
the  duties  of  the  courts  were  in  compar- 
ison with  the  business  and  population 
of  the  state,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for 
even  the  small  number  of  judges  author- 


ized by  law  to  perform  the  labor  placed 
upon  them.  The  marvelous  growth  of 
Michigan  during  the  twenty  years  pre- 
ceding 1857  had  quite  outrun  the 
capacity  of  the  court,  though  before 
that  date  it  had  been  increased  to  eight 
members,  and  still  more  had  the  needs 
of  an  older  and  more  complex  commu- 
nity surpassed  the  simple  methods  of 
earlier  days.  The  embarrassment  at- 
tending the  necessary  connection  of  the 
same  body  of  judges  with  the  original 
and  appellate  jurisdiction  had  become 
very  serious,  and  the  act  of  February 
16,  1857,  was  an  undoubted  public 
necessity.  It  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a supreme  court,  consisting 
of  a chief  justice  and  three  associates, 
and  relegated  the  duties  of  the  circuits 
to  the  judges  of  those  courts  as  now 
established.  The  first  election  under 
this  act  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1857, 
and  the  justices  chosen — George  Mar- 
tin, Randolph  Manning,  I.  P Chris- 
tiancy  and  Mr.  Campbell,  took  their 
seats  on  the  first  day  of  January  follow- 
ing. 

From  that  time,  Justice  Campbell  has 
remained  constantly  upon  the  bench 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  is  the  only  offi- 
cial survivor  of  the  bench  of  1858.  His 
service  is  the  longest  ever  rendered  by 
any  judge  of  that  court,  and  embraces  a 
period  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  for  the  complexity  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  questions  which  have  come 
before  the  courts  for  determination. 
Some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  labor 
involved  in  nearly  thirty  years  service 
upon  this  bench,  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  Judge  Campbell’s  decisions 
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are  found  in  fifty  volumes  of  the  Michi- 
gan state  reports,  and  an  examination 
of  these  decisions  will  show  that  scarcely 
a point  in  all  the  range  of  the  law  has 
failed  of  treatment  at  his  hands.  No 
justice  in  the  history  of  that  distin- 
guished bench  has  made  more  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  body  of  the 
law  than  has  he  in  his  decisions,  and 
none  has  won  more  completely  at  once 
the  confidence,  respect  and  affection  of 
bench  and  bar.  The  younger  lawyers 
of  the  state  have  reason  to  especially 
esteem  him  for  the  patience  and  kind- 
ness with  which  he  always  treats  them. 
There  is  a temptation,  not  always  re- 
sisted, for  a judge,  to  whom  years  have 
made  the  ordinary  arguments  brought 
before  him  very  trite  and  threadbare,  to 
clip  the  wings  of  young  attorneys,  to 
crush  them  with  gruffness  or  wither  them 
with  sarcasm.  Judge  Campbell  has 
none  of  this  dyspeptic  tendency,  and  the 
neophyte,  with  his  first  brief,  seems  to 
have  a claim  upon  his  patience  and  for- 
bearance, if  possible  superior  to  that  of 
the  leaders  of  the  bar. 

Judge  Campbell  was  but  thirteen 
years  at  the  bar  before  called  to  a 
judicial  service,  which  has  been  contin- 
uous since  that  time.  These  years  were 
not  enough  to  thoroughly  develop  his 
powers,  but  sufficed  to  demonstrate  that 
he  possessed  the  elements  of  mind  and 
character  necessary  to  forensic  success 
of  the  highest  order.  One  who  was  in- 
timately familiar  with  his  professional 
life,  says  that  time  would  have  made 
him  one  of  the  best  trial  lawyers  of  the 
day.  At  the  bar,  as  in  every  relation 
of  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  acuteness 


of  intellect,  mental  and  oratorical 
facility,  and  for  that  breadth  and  exact- 
ness of  knowledge  which  well  earned 
him  the  reputation  for  learning,  now  vin- 
dicated by  years  of  public  service. 

He  well  appreciated  and  applied  the 
rules  of  personal  and  professional 
courtesy.  Firm  in  his  convictions, 
careful  in  his  research,  and  especially 
skillful  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts, 
he  had  as  little  need  as  temptation  to 
descend  to  the  coarse  methods  which 
many  lawyers  adopt  in  dealing  with  wit- 
nesses and  juries.  He  never  enjoyed, 
and  always  avoids,  controversy,  for 
controversy’s  sake,  and  his  success  at 
the  bar  stands  as  a practical  argument 
for  the  superiority  of  legitimate  profes- 
sional methods  over  the  gross  resorts 
and  petty  tyranny  of  the  little  men  of 
the  law. 

In  speaking  before  the  graduating  class 
of  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  in  1866,  Judge  Campbell, 
referring  to  the  habit  of  personal  abuse 
of  counsel  and  maltreatment  of  wit- 
nesses, said : 

If  counsel  could  see  how  such  things  appear  to 
those  not  concerned  in  the  strife,  of  how  strong  a 
suspicion  they  raise  that  a cause  needing  such  bolster- 
ing can  hardly  be  a just  one,  they  would  curb  their 
zeal  into  decency  from  prudential  motives,  if  not 
from  more  worthy  ones.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  see  unjustifiable  license  taken  in  cross-ex- 
amining witnesses,  when  the  power  of  courts  to 
check  abuses — though  considerable,  can  never  be 
complete.  If  counsel  err  in  the  matter  from  excess 
of  zeal,  and  from  no  worse  motive,  the  error  is 
nevertheless  a dangerous  one,  almost  sure  to 
prejudice  him  with  the  jury.  If  he  persecutes  a wit- 
ness whom  he  believes  to  be  honest,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  malignity  of  his  client,  he  is  a contempt- 
ible slanderer  and  deserves  castigation.  There  are 
men  whose  whole  strength  seems  to  lie  in  their  apt- 
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ness  and  shamelessness  in  vilifying  and  insulting 
every  one  connected  with  the  side  of  a case  opposed 
to  them — parties,  witnesses  and  counsel,  not  sparing 
the  court,  if  the  court  is  not  more  tenacious  of  its 
dignity  than  of  its  duty,  when  it  allows  them  to  in- 
dulge in  such  indecencies.  There  may  be  small 
knaves  who  look  with  envy  upon  such  proficiency  in 
evil  practice  but  such  conduct  is  so  indecent  that 
it  can  only  flourish  unrebuked,  when  the  ermine 
itself  has  been  bedraggled.  Experience  has  always 
shown  that  discourtesy  is  a very  unprofitable  policy 
and  degrades  the  witness  much  less  than  the  coun- 
selor. 

In  writing  of  the  character  of  Judge 
Campbell,  there  is  no  need  to  divide  the 
subject  and  speak  of  him  as  the  lawyer, 
judge,  citizen  and  friend.  His  life  is  a 
unit,  and  he  carries  the  principles  and 
practices  which  make  it  what  it  is,  from 
the  court  room  into  every  situation  of 
private  life.  Perhaps  if  one  of  his  qual- 
ities were  to  be  selected  as  his  central 
characteristic,  it  would  be  his  innate 
love  of  justice,  resulting  in  a punctilious 
regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others.  This  recognition  goes  with  him 
everywhere  and  directs  his  decision  of 
every  question  brought  before  him. 
Those  who  know  him  in  his  home  circle 
and  in  his  social  relations,  recognize  it 
in  the  urbanity  and  gentleness  of  his 
manner  to  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
in  his  quiet  and  dignified  reserve  as  to 
his  own  strong  convictions,  and  his  re- 
spectful concessions  to  the  opinions  of 
others.  Independence  of  thought  and 
action  he  exercises  on  all  occasions,  and 
regards  with  jealousy  any  encroach- 
ment upon  the  right  to  such  independ- 
ence. He  holds  this  position  not  as  a 
matter  of  policy  or  personal  conveni- 
ence ; his  opinions  and  actions  are 
orthodox  and  conservative.  It  is  with 


him  founded  upon  a principle  which  is 
as  applicable  to  another,  who  has  indul- 
gences to  defend  or  disbeliefs  to  vindi- 
cate, as  to  himself.  In  his  juicial  de- 
cisions one  can  read  between  the  lines 
a constant  protest  against  the  least  in- 
vasion of  any  right,  whether  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  state  or  the  municipality. 
His  projection  of  principle  before  his 
own  preference  is  complete.  He  can- 
not be  brought  to  see  that  the  most 
praiseworthy  end  ever  justified  a wrong 
course  of  action. 

Sumptuary  legislation,  the  tendency 
to  centralization  of  power  which  found 
its  origin  if  not  its  excuse  in  the  “neces- 
sity of  war,”  and  any  interference  with 
the  slightest  constitutional  right  of  the 
state  or  municipality,  are  alike  repug- 
nant to  him.  He  was  a Whig  before  the 
birth  of  the  Republican  party,  since 
which  time  he  has  always  been  a Re- 
publican ; yet  so  thoroughly  democratic 
is  he,  using  the  word  in  its  broad  and 
non-partisan  sense,  that  there  have  been 
times  when  he  has  been  out  of  accord 
with  his  party,  especially  when  real  or 
imaginary  need  has  driven  that  party  to 
adopt  a centralizing  policy.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  is  found  in  the  provision 
made  after  the  close  of  the  Rebellion, 
for  the  removal  of  causes  from  the  state 
to  the  Federal  courts,  where  theretofore 
the  latter  had  had  no  jurisdiction.  This 
action  was  deemed  necessary  in  matters 
involving  political  questions  or  other 
disputes  in  which  the  active  antagonism 
of  the  time  might  prevent  an  impartial 
trial  in  the  state  courts,  but  Judge  Camp- 
bell, regarding  the  principle  infringed  as 
greater  than  the  temporary  danger,  con- 
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demned  the  expedient  and  still  deplores 
its  survival  of  the  pretext  upon  which  it 
was  adopted.  His  desire  would  be  to 
see  the  power  of  the  United  States 
courts  reduced  even  below  that  origi- 
nally given  them,  and  he  has  been  heard 
to  express  the  opinion  that  the  residence 
of  litigants  should  not  determine  the 
matter  of  jurisdiction.  He  is  a zealous 
champion  of  local  self-government  of 
the  people  by  the  people,  and  has  again 
and  again  expressed  his  disapproval  of 
the  confiding  to  non-elective  boards  of 
the  details  of  local  government.  He 
possesses  the  love  of  liberty  in  its  high- 
est development,  and  has  always  been  a 
judicial  bulwark  between  constitutional 
rights  and  legislative  encroachment  of 
every  kind. 

The  urbanity,  gentleness  and  kindness 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  so  largely 
his,  have  made  Judge  Campbell  a very 
popular  man,  yet  they  are  entirely  char- 
acteristic. Wherever  his  character  is 
discussed,  the  mention  of  these  qualities 
is  accompanied  by  the  assertion  that 
they  are  constitutional,  and  that  the  re- 
sults follow  without  thought  or  effort  of 
his.  One  old  associate  in  the  profession 
said  to  the  writer  : 

He  unconsciously  follows  the  course  which  a pol- 
itic man  would  pursue  as  a means  to  an  end.  I do 
not  think  he  was  ever  prompted  to  do  a questionable 
act.  I do  not  think,  were  all  scruples  set  aside  and 
a motive  presented,  he  could  possibly  succeed  in  any 
vicious  pursuit. 

With  all  Judge  Campbell's  forbear- 
ance and  regard  for  the  rights  of  others, 
he  is  very  firm  in  his  convictions,  very 
decided  in  his  views,  and  rarely  feels 
called  upon  to  recede  from  any  position 
assumed.  He  seems,  however,  to  hold 


his  convictions  as  something  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  is  not  given  to  obtruding 
them  without  a distinct  object  in  view. 

Self  command  and  calmness  of  judg- 
ment are  among  his  peculiar  qualities. 
No  excitement  can  make  him  indiscreet; 
no  provocation,  of  all  the  vexations  in- 
cident to  his  office,  can  ruffle  his  tem- 
per, and  no  emergency  affect  his  judg- 
ment. Supplementing  these  traits  are 
remarkable  acuteness  of  perception, 
quickness  of  mind  and  a facility  of 
expression  which  make  his  decisions 
and  opinions  the  admiration  of  the  pro- 
fession. He  writes  and  speaks  with 
fluency  and  elegance  that  scarcely  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  effort.  Papers  that  fix 
the  law  upon  most  important  points 
come  hot  from  his  pen,  without  the  evi- 
dence of  revision  or  correction  upon 
them.  This  ease  and  fluency,  coupled 
with  great  and  exact  learning  and  the 
nicest  judicial  discrimination,  suggest 
the  remark  made  of  Burke  by  a sporting 
member — that  one  could  not  hear  him 
in  debate  without  believing  that  the 
hare  and  the  tortoise  had  married  and 
divided  the  purse. 

The  University  of  Michigan  opened 
its  doors  in  1841,  with  the  lamented 
George  Palmer  Williams  as  its  president 
and  only  professor,  and  one  student  in 
attendance.  In  1845,  when  its  first  class 
was  graduated,  Judge  Campbell  was 
secretary  of  the  university,  being  the 
first  person  so  to  serve.  Whether  or 
not  officially  connected  with  it,  he  has 
maintained  his  interest  since  that  time, 
and  his  face  is  a familiar  one  at  its  com- 
mencement exercises. 

In  1859,  uPon  tlm  establishment  of 
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that  department,  Judge  Campbell  was 
elected  to  a chair  in  the  law  school  of 
the  university,  a post  which  he  held  for 
twenty-live  years,  lecturing  upon  a wide 
range  of  important  topics  and  placing 
the  impress  of  his  strong  personality 
upon  thousands  of  students  who  have 
carried  its  influence  to  the  bar  of  every 
state  and  territory.  These  lectures  are 
not  only  learned  and  lucid  but  bear,  in 
their  grace  and  eloquence  of  construc- 
tion, a charm  which  has  rendered  them 
doubly  valuable  and  impressive,  and 
made  the  study  of  the  detail  of  legal  sci- 
ence an  acute  intellectual  pleasure. 

Very  appropriately,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  in  the  year  1866,  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

A great  English  judge  once  said  that 
his  ideal  of  happiness  was  to  sit  at  nisi 
prius  all  day  and  play  whist  all  night. 
Judge  Campbell,  with  an  equal  enthusi- 
asm in  his  work,  finds  his  relaxation  in 
literary  study  and  production.  The 
qualities  which  mark  him  as  a jurist  are 
noticeable  as  well  in  the  pursuits  of  his 
leisure  hours.  Many  years  of  varied 
and  judicious  reading,  a discriminating 
taste  and  a marvelously  tenacious  mem- 
ory have  given  him  learning  in  many 
fields,  such  as  one  rarely  finds  except  as 
the  result  of  a life  entirely  devoted  to 
such  pursuits.  His  familiarity  with  the 
general  literature  of  the  law  reaches  far 
beyond  the  study  of  most  well  read 
members  of  the  profession  and  throws 
the  light  of  historical  and  critical  re- 
search upon  the  work  of  text  writers  and 
reporters.  With  polite  literature  he  is 
widely  familiar,  and  his  knowledge  of 
history  is  great  and  exact.  He  is  an  in- 


veterate and  very  rapid  literary  worker, 
readily  assimilating  what  he  reads  and 
having  his  knowledge  always  available. 
Few  men  are  definitely  familiar  with  so 
many  subjects,  and  few,  even  among 
those  of  the  literary  craft,  are  so  happy 
in  their  expression  of  what  they  know. 

Judge  Campbell’s  minute  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  his  own  state,  and  his 
almost  equal  familiarity  with  the  history 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,  erected  by 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  have  earned  him 
a place  as  a leading  authority  upon 
these  subjects,  and  his  ready  assistance 
to  others  engaged  in  similar  researches 
is  thankfully  acknowledged.  In  1876 
he  published  his  ‘ Outlines  of  the  Polit- 
ical History  of  Michigan,’  a work  which 
places  in  available  form  the  results  of 
very  laborious  investigation,  written  in 
the  light  of  years  of  personal  contact 
with  the  most  notable  men  and  events 
of  the  time.  The  modest  title  selected 
does  scanty  justice  to  the  scope  of  the 
work,  which  is  at  once  very  concise  and 
comprehensive. 

Aside  from  this  and  several  other 
serious  productions,  Judge  Campbell 
has  written  quite  extensively  in  verse, 
and  it  is  here  that  are  found  the  most 
satisfactory  glimpses  of  his  kindly 
and  delicate  appreciation  of  common 
things  and  common  people.  Several, 
indeed  most,  of  his  poems  relate  to  the 
simple  and  commonplace  experience  of 
the  Michigan  pioneers,  but  his  word- 
painting  is  sufficiently  vivid  and  his 
evident  appreciation  of  the  everyday 
humor  and  everyday  tragedy  of  these 
hard  and  barren  lives  so  infectious  that 
the  verses  have  a distinct  value  as  per- 
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petuating  the  memory  of  a period  too 
much  neglected  and  too  often  forgotten. 

Among  his  other  contributions  to  the 
press  may  be  named  his  essays  and 
brochures  entitled  “The  Polity  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States/’  “Materials  for  Juris- 
prudence,” “Trial  by  Jury,”  and  “The 
Taking  of  Private  Property  for  Purposes 
of  Public  Utility.”  Add  to  these  his 
lectures  before  the  law  school,  his  offi- 
cial papers  and  many  addresses  pre- 
pared and  delivered  on  various  occa- 
sions, and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aggre- 
gate work  of  his  pen  is  enormous. 

We  have  the  authority  of  his  words  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  his  life  for  saying 
that  Judge  Campbell’s  devotion  to  the 
means  of  general  culture  is  in  pursuance 
of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  best  means 
of  broadening  and  rounding  legal  edu- 
cation to  entire  symmetry  and  complete- 
ness. He  counts  nothing  foreign  to  the 
study  of  the  law  which  tends  to  liberal- 
ize the  mind  and  enlarge  the  understand- 
ing, and  esteems  the  acquirement  of  lib- 
eral knowledge  as  the  best  guaranty 
against  falling  into  the  dry  routine  of 
cases  and  missing  the  splendid  and  con- 
sistent principles  of  legal  science.  To 
one  of  his  law  classes  he  once  said : 

Neither  are  those  to  be  followed  who  would  shut 
out  the  lawyer  from  liberal  and  polite  knowledge. 
The  law  deals  with  men  as  they  are,  and  he  who 
denies  to  any  of  his  faculties  the  knowledge  which  is 
most  fitting  for  them,  deprives  himself  of  weapons 
which  he  cannot  wisely  spare.  The  law  must  not  be 
neglected  for  other  pursuits.  But  the  study  .of  the 
law  is  not  the  study  of  law  books  alone,  and  when 
we  compare  the  dry-brained  sages  who  have  decried 
all  other  knowledge  with  those  who  have  added  ele- 
gant attainments  to  legal  lore,  their  fame  sinks  into 
nothingness. 


Of  late  years  Judge  Campbell  has 
rarely  been  heard  upon  the  rostrum,  but 
formerly,  and  especially  during  the  late 
war,  when  his  warm  adherence  to  the 
Union  cause  called  him  from  his  usual 
reserve,  he  often  addressed  public 
meetings  of  various  kinds.  As  an  orator, 
he  is  never  vehement,  always  graceful, 
ready  and  logical.  His  appeals  are  to 
the  sense  rather  than  to  the  passions, 
and  his  influence,  especially  upon  a 
gathering  composed  of  intelligent  people, 
is  great. 

As  has  been  said,  he  is  a member  of 
the  Republican  party  and  has  adhered 
to  it  since  its  organization,  reserving  his 
right  to  independent  judgment  of  its 
acts. 

His  judicial  position  has  forbidden 
active  part  in  political  work  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  even 
though  he  had  remained  in  the  ranks  of 
the  bar,  he  would  ever  have  been  a 
working  politician  in  the  accepted  sense 
of  the  term.  By  a succession  of  cir- 
cumstances, however,  he  has  been  the 
holder  of  some  public  office  almost  con- 
stantly since  reaching  his  majority.  He 
was  made  master  in  chancery  under  the 
state  law,  March  6,  1844;  a commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  court  in 
1847,  and  was  elected  school  inspector 
of  the  Third  ward  of  Detroit  respectively 
in  1848,  1854  and  1856.  One  of  the 
public  schools  of  that  city  bears  his 
name,  in  commemoration  of  his  services. 

Any  sketch  of  Judge  Campbell  that 
fails  to  treat  at  some  length,  of  his  life- 
long connection  with  his  church,  must 
be  radically  defective.  Among  the 
original  members  of  St.  Paul’s  Protes- 
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tant  Episcopal  church,  founded  about 
two  years  before  his  birth,  his  parents 
were  prominent.  In  that  church  their 
son  was  christened,  in  time  confirmed, 
and  with  it  he  has  ever  since  been  con- 
nected. He  was  long  a member  of  its 
vestry, and  is  now,  as  for  many  years  past, 
one  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
Diocese  of  Michigan,  a body  having  the 
largest  advisory  and  executive  power. 
In  this  important  service  he  was  for 
more  than  twenty  years  associated  with 
Henry  P.  Baldwin  and  the  late  Charles 
C.  Trowbridge,  whose  zealous  and  val- 
uable labors  for  the  church  were  in  pro- 
portion to  the  significance  of  their  work 
in  secular  life. 

As  a churchman  no  one  surpasses 
Judge  Campbell  in  devoutness,  activity 
and  sincerity,  but  he  has  done  for 
St.  Paul’s,  for  the  Diocese  of  Michigan 
and  for  the  church  at  large,  service  such 
as  it  is  given  to  few  men,  however  de- 
vout, sincere  or  active,  to  perform.  He 
brings  to  his  church  work  a strong  judi- 
cial mind,  a minute  knowledge  of  his- 
torical precedent,  a rare  mastery  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law  and  a face  set  like 
flint  against  the  indulgence  of  any  tend- 
ency which  may  be  subversive  of  prin- 
ciple or  destructive  of  independence. 
In  many  important  discussions  he  has 
measured  swords  with  the  best  masters 
of  the  polity  of  the  church,  and  has 
always  been  where  we  should  expect  to 
find  him — the  opponent  of  centralizing 
tendencies,  the  advocate  of  a just  bal- 
ance in  representation  and  a protestant 
against  such  tests  and  qualifications  as 
should  exclude  from  the  highest  civil 
deliberations  any  fit  man  because  he  be 


not  a communicant.  A representative 
layman,  he  has  been  instant  in  the  sup- 
port  of  lay  rights  and  his  influence  in 
this  direction  was  conclusive  in  one  of 
the  most  recent  and  important  church 
events  in  his  own  diocese. 

To  his  paper,  entitled  “ The  Polity  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,”  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  An  earlier 
production — a tract  “ On  the  Dangers 
of  Church  Centralization,”  published  in 
1856 — is  equally  significant,  and  from  it 
some  extended  quotation  may  well  be 
made,  as  it  serves  the  triune  purpose  of 
illustrating  his  polished  and  judicial 
style,  his  innate  love  of  justice  and  the 
peculiarly  broad  and  liberal  views  of 
church  polity  which  he  has  so  often 
enforced.  The  paper  was  written  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  general  conven- 
tion of  that  year,  with  a view  to  influ- 
encing action  upon  some  vital  constitu- 
tional questions.  My  quotations  can- 
not be  made  consecutive  ; I must  rather 
rely  upon  such  isolated  expressions  here 
and  there  as  best  serve  the  purpose  of 
illustration.  He  says : 

It  has  been  distinctly  laid  down  by  an  eminent 
writer  that  the  general  convention  (except  where 
expressly  restricted)  possesses  the  absolute  and  un- 
qualified power  of  legislating  upon  all  ecclesiastical 
matters  ; and,  while  the  diocese  may  legislate  on 
subjects  touching  which  the  convention  is  silent, 
nevertheless,  when  an  act  of  the  general  convention 
upon  such  a matter  is  passed,  it  becomes  the  supreme 
law,  superseding  what  has  been  done  in  a diocese, 
or  any  power  of  a diocese  at  variance  with  it,  and 
superseding  the  right  to  make  any  similar  provision 
in  a diocese  ad  idem , but  abridging  the  power  of  the 
diocese  only  so  far  as  the  law,  by  just  intendment, 
extends. 

In  plain  English,  the  general  convention  has  power 
to  legislate  upon  all  subjects,  and  may,  if  it  sees  fit, 
leave  no  subject  whatever  upon  which  the  diocese 
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shall  have  the  right  to  act.  This  theory  has  certainly 
the  merit  of  being  as  plain  and  comprehensive  as  the 
old  doctrine  of  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  restrictions  in  the 
constitution  upon  the  powers  of  the  general  conven- 
tion, which  would  seem  to  ordinary  and  vulgar 
minds  to  operate  as  a slight  check,  at  least,  upon 
them.  But  here  again  we  have  a construction  put 
upon  it  which  leaves  the  convention  at  full  liberty  to 
amend  even  the  constitution  at  its  own  good  pleas- 
ure, whether  the  diocese  acquiesce  or  protest. 

It  is  a political  axiom  that  unchecked  power  is  not 
only  liable  to  abuse,  but,  sooner  or  later,  will  be 
abused,  inevitably.  It  is  a dangerous  weapon  to 
handle.  Like  children,  its  possessors  cannot  avoid 
trying  it,  in  order  to  realize  that  they  have  it.  Of 
course,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  perhaps  presumed, 
that  the  members  of  an  ecclesiastical  convention, 
having  no  temporalities  to  quarrel  over,  would  not 
be  likely  to  act  improperly  when  assembled  for 
purely  religious  objects  ; but  the  debates  in  our  gen- 
eral convention  show  that  this  hope  is  sometimes 
misplaced,  and  that  passion  and  rancor  have  some- 
times made  their  appearance,  even  in  that  august 
assembly. 

But  are  the  matters  over  which  the  general  con- 
vention— under  the  broad  claim  referred  to,  or  even 
under  the  most  moderate  claim  that  can  be  set  up — 
has  cognizance,  such  as  to  prevent  the  probability 
of  abuse,  under  all  circumstances?  A very  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  history  must  show  the  re- 
verse to  be  true.  In  what  manner  did  heresies  and 
corruptions  enter  the  early  church,  except  through 
the  action  of  men  who  were  not  only  members  of 
the  church  but  ministers  at  its  altars?  How  was  it 
that  the  gigantic  system  of  lies,  the  papacy,  came 
into  being?  The  ordained  ministers,  the  conse- 
crated bishops,  are  answerable.  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, a little  presumptuous  to  assume  that  a spirit  of 
sanctity,  and,  to  speak  plainly,  an  infallibility  in 
judgment  and  in  temper  also,  will  prevail  in  our 
council,  and  that  here,  only,  will  power  never  be 
abused  ? 

And  surely  Catholic  unity  has  not  so  far  prevailed 
as  to  harmonize  entirely  all  our  views.  The  words — 
far  from  honied — which  our  church  newspapers  fling 
at  their  adversaries,  and  the  objects  at  which  their 
amiable  editorials  are  directed,  are  not  indicative  of 
the  absence  of  all  uncharitableness.  The  partisan 
spirit  which  disgraces  the  trials  of  the  church  is  not 
confined  to  the  halls  of  justice.  Every  one  knows 
that  there  are  differences  of  opinion,  maintained  not 


only  with  obstinacy,  but  with  unseemly  bitterness, 
which  have  only  produced  no  great  harm  in  the 
general  convention,  because  that  body  has  abstained 
from  meddling  with  local  affairs  to  any  very  great 
extent — an  abstinence  which  will  not  be  of  long 
duration,  if  it  is  conceded  that  it  need  not  be  main- 
tained. Is  it  possible  that  men  who  hold  these  dis- 
cordant opinions,  as  we  are  bound  to  believe,  hon- 
estly, and  who,  as  honest  men,  are  bound  to  carry 
them  out,  can  meet  in  an  arena  open  to  such  con- 
flicts and  not  commence  them  ? It  is  absurd  to  sup 
pose  it. 

But  doctrinal  points  and  the  bickerings  of  extrem- 
ists are  not  the  only  sources  of  difference  which  may 
and  are  likely  to  arise  in  a convention  likely  to  dis- 
cuss them.  There  are  other  matters  of  the  most 
exciting  and  dangerous  kind,  which  have  appeared 
in  the  meetings  of  other  denominations,  and  have 
only  been  kept  out  of  ours  by  the  notion  that  there 
were  some  things  over  which  the  general  convention 
had  no  control ; and  we  may  rely  upon  it  that  there 
will  be  less  caution  if  the  doors  are  to  be  thrown 
open  to  every  subject.  This  country,  as  we  all 
know,  has  many  conflicting  local  interests  which 
cannot  be  touched  without  causing  a contortion ; 
and,  in  the  church  as  well  as  out  of  it,  there  are 
many  persons  who  feel  very  strongly  on  these  sub- 
jects. How  long  could  these  topics  be  discussed 
calmly  before  a body  having  powers  to  settle  them  ? 
The  Methodist  church — whose  organization  is  cer- 
tainly powerful  enough— could  not  withstand  the 
riving  force  of  this  wedge.  The  moment  our  church 
shall  proceed  to  make  any  canon  for  the  regulation 
of  religious  matters  in  the  south,  to  harmonize  with 
their  institutions,  there  will  be  some,  at  least,  to 
question  its  propriety  ; and  if  it  should  lean  the 
other  way  and  legislate  on  these  institutions,  there 
would  be  a certainty  of  a division.  And  who  can 
measure  the  ruinous  consequences,  short  of  dissolu. 
tion,  which  would  result  to  the  church  from  having 
her  children  arrayed  against  each  other  in  struggles 
involving  not  only  differences  of  opinion,  but  of 
interest?  Charity  may  dwell  with  dissenting  views, 
but  has  no  chance  with  adverse  interests. 

Judge.  Campbell,  turning  from  the 
general  discussion  of  the  powers  of  the 
convention,  to  the  consideration  of  par- 
ticular evils  and  dangers,  makes  a strong 
argument  against  encroachment  upon 
the  ancient  rights  of  the  diocese  to  regu- 
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late  its  own  internal  affairs,  the  removal 
of  jurisdiction  from  the  diocese  to  the 
convention,  in  the  matter  of  the  trial  of 
clergymen,  the  requirement  that  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  shall  be  com- 
municants and  the  direct  representation 
in  the  convention  by  diocese  instead  of 
by  states,  which  he  demonstrates  to 
give  undue  influence  to  certain  sections 
and  destroy  the  just  balance  of  power. 
These  quotations  must  end  with  his 
argument  against  the  requirement  that 
delegates  shall  be  communicants  : 

When  it  [the  church]  becomes  corrupt,  the  mere 
fact  that  its  delegates  are  communicants  will  not 
save  them  from  the  same  suspicion.  Every  office- 
holder in  England,  of  any  standing,  has  been  re- 
quired to  be  a communicant  ; and  the  fact  that  such 
a requisition  <has  been  made,  has  brought  to  the 
altar  many  unworthy  persons  who,  but  for  this  in- 
ducement, would  never  have  enacted  a solemn 
hypocrisy.  If  being  a communicant  is  to  add  to 
public  honors  here,  then  there  is  some  danger  of  a 
similar  result.  But  upon  what  principle  is  it  that 
any  member  is  to  be  disfranchised?  Every  baptised 
person  is  a member  of  the  church ; and  if  the  dio- 
cesan conventions  see  fit  to  entrust  their  representa- 
tion to  such,  they  should  be  permitted  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  their  propriety.  While  we  readily 
admit  the  duty  of  churchmen  to  partake  of  the  com- 
munion, and  to  do  so  only  with  fit  preparation,  yet 
it  is  very  well  known  that  many,  from  mistaken 
notions  and  an  overscrupulous  conscience,  abstain 
from  so  doing  when  their  Christian  character  is  un- 
doubted, and  their  ability  and  disposition  to  serve 
the  church  is  great.  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
members  of  all  our  general  conventions  have  been 
non-communicants.  Our  vestrymen  are  not  re- 
quired to  commune.  Even  the  standing  committee, 
whose  duties  are  to  a considerable  extent,  of  a 
purely  ecclesiastical  character,  and  who  have  some 
of  the  powers  of  a bishop  in  vacant  dioceses,  need 
not  be  communicants.  If  the  experience  of  the  past 
sixty-five  years,  and  more,  had  shown  the  dangers 
of  adhering  to  the  present  system,  or  if  any  appre- 
ciable evil  had  grown  out  of  it,  there  might  be  more 
reason  for  the  proposed  innovation.  But  no  such 
evils  had  been  experienced  or  pretended.  It  is  not 


demanded  by  principle ; for  the  officers  of  the  church 
are  not  confined  by  any  such  principle,  and  its  mem- 
bers are  not  initiated  through  any  such  terms  of 
membership. 

These,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
the  words  of  a devout  communicant  of 
of  the  church,  one  eligible  to  every  of- 
fice open  to  any  layman  within  its  mem- 
bership and  their  quotation  is  the  more 
readily  given,  that  they  give  illustra- 
tion in  the  words  of  their  writer  of  a 
reverence  for  justice  and  a chivalrous 
devotion  to  the  rights  of  all  men,  which 
has  formed  and  directed  his  whole  life. 
The  total  influence  in  the  cause  of  a 
mere  just  and  conservative  direction 
of  the  temporal  and  constitutional  affairs 
of  the  church,  which  Judge  Campbell 
has  exercised  during  a long  life  of  full 
and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  cause, 
is  beyond  computation,  but  its  results 
are  recognized  and  gratefully  admitted 
by  hundreds  who  have  at  heart  the  wel- 
fare of  the  common  cause. 

Though  his  official  duties  and  private 
interests  have  made  him  always  a busy 
man,  Judge  Campbell  has  all  his  life 
given  generously  of  his  time  as  of  his 
purse,  to  benevolent  and  other  public 
interests.  Among  the  more  important 
of  these  services,  have  been  that  of 
manager  and  for  a time  president  of  the 
Young  Men’s  society  of  Detroit,  an  in- 
stitution which,  from  1832,  for  many 
years  furnished  its  members  and  the 
public  with  much  valuable  intellectual 
pleasure  and  instruction.  Fifty  years 
ago  books  were  a costly  luxury  and  a 
well  equipped  private  library  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  but  the  very  rich.  To 
the  barren  homes  of  the  young  city,  this 
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society  offered  a small  but  well  selected 
library,  which  grew  as  time  passed  and 
money  could  be  applied  to  its  increase. 
This  was  supplemented  by  lectures,  and 
lectures  were  not,  in  those  times,  exhi- 
bitions of  eccentricity,  buffoonery  or 
impiety,  but  means  of  solid  instruction, 
which  cheap  books  and  universal  reading 
have  elbowed  from  the  stage.  In  1851, 
the  Detroit  Bar  Library  association  was 
formed  and  the  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent excellent  working  library  laid. 
Judge  Campbell  was  its  first  secretary, 
and  has  retained  an  active  interest  in  its 
welfare.  He  was  a member  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Michigan  Soldiers  Re- 
lief society,  which  did  efficient  service 
during  the  late  war,  in  aid  of  the  armies 
of  the  north.  In  1880  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Detroit  board  of  education  a 
library  commissioner,  which  place  he 
still  holds.  In  1854  he  was  secretary 
of  the  old  Detroit  & Pontiac  railroad,  a 
place  relinquished  when  he  went  upon 
the  bench,  and  he  has  held  places  upon 
the  directory  of  many  industrial  corpor- 
ations. 

Judge  Campbell  was  married  in  1849, 
and  is  the  father  of  five  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Both  wife  and  children  are 
living. 

If  this  sketch,  undertaken  with  mis- 
giving and  now  drawing  to  a close,  con- 
veys a true  impression  to  the  friends  of 
its  subject,  and  some  slight  hint  to 
strangers,  of  the  character  sought  to  be 
described ; if  it  has  shown  the  astute 
lawyer,  the  wise  judge,  the  conscientious 
citizen,  the  faithful  churchman,  the  man 
of  thought  and  of  letters — if  it  has 
shown  this  many-sided  man  with  all 


his  acts  in  all  his  walks,  directed  by  a 
devoted  love  of  justice  to  a knightly 
defense  of  right,  by  a love  of  purity 
which  to  him  makes  all  things  pure,  and 
by  a Christian  charity  which  never  fails, 
its  end  is  accomplished.  But  where  the 
few  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  law  and 
of  letters  know  him  as  the  jurist  and 
the  man  of  learning,  all  with  whom  a 
long  and  busy  life  has  brought  him  in 
contact,  can  attest  the  qualities  which 
adorn  his  learning.  As  he  himself 
wrote  of  George  Palmer  Williams  : 

The  qualities  which  the  unlearned  can  understand 
are  those  which  will  always  be  most  revered,  and 
when  a great  scholar  or  a man  of  eminent  attain- 
ment in  any  walk  of  life  is  chiefly  spoken  of  for  his 
personal  virtue  and  worth,  so  that  his  acquirements 
are  for  the  time  forgotten,  no  higher  honor  can  be 
paid  to  his  memory. 

JAMES  WITHERELL. 

James  Withered  was  born  at  Mans- 
field, Massachusetts,  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  June,  1759.  He  was  of  English  de- 
scent, an  ancestor  of  that  blood  having 
come  to  New  England  within  twenty 
years  of  1620,  the  year  famous  for  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth 
Rock.  When  the  quarrel  between  Eng- 
land and  her  American  colonies  culmi- 
nated in  the  affairs  of  Concord  and 
Lexington  and  the  bloody  fight  at 
Bunker  Hill,  he  was  still  a boy  in  years, 
but  his  tall  and  powerful  figure  already 
gave  promise  of  the  strength  and  en- 
durance which  marked  his  maturity  and 
made  his  career  possible.  In  spite  of 
his  youth,  he  enlisted  in  one  of  the 
hastily  levied  Massachusetts  regiments, 
and  served  at  the  siege  of  Boston  and 
throughout  the  war,  until  the  army  was 
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mustered  out  of  the  service  at  Newburgh 
in  1783.  During  the  later  years  of  the 
war  he  was  a member  of  the  Eleventh 
Massachusetts  regiment  of  the  Continen- 
tal army.  From  his  enlistment  as  a 
private,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  adjutant, 
earning  promotion  by  hard  and  faithful 
service.  He  was  seriously  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  White  Plains  and  took  part 
in  the  engagements  at  Long  Island,  Still- 
water, Bemis  Heights,  Saratoga  and 
Monmouth.  He  was  present  at  Bur- 
goyne’s  surrender  and  at  the  execution 
of  Andr6,  and  shared  the  sufferings  of 
his  comrades  in  the  terrible  winter  can- 
tonment at  Valley  Forge.  When  the 
war  was  over,  young  Witherell’s  net 
profit  for  four  years  of  arduous  service 
— if  we  do  not  count  the  physical  de- 
velopment and  the  self-reliance  he  had 
gained — was  represented  by  eighty  dol- 
lars in  Continental  script,  worth — well, 
not  worth  more  than  one  could  buy  with 
it,  and  that  was  not  much.  As  a precau- 
tion against  further  depreciation,  he  at 
once  invested  the  entire  sum  in  a bowl 
of  punch,  which  he  and  a brother  officer 
drank  to  their  commander,  their  com- 
rades and  a continued  peace. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that 
the  young  man  w&s  of  a convivial  turn. 
He  was  then  and  throughout  his  life  a 
very  temperate  man,  but  total  abstinence 
had  not  been  preached  at  that  time, 
and,  as  the  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Palmer 
has  epigrammatically  written,  “ ardent 
spirits  were  then  much  better  and  money 
much  worse  than  now.” 

Leaving  the  army,  then,  with  an 
empty  pocket  and  a vast  fund  of  expe- 
rience, Witherell  went  at  once  to  Connec- 


ticut, began  the  study  of  medicine  and 
carried  himself  through  without  any  aid 
save  from  his  own  efforts.  About  the 
year  1788,  his  medical  course  completed, 
he  removed  to  the  new  state  of  Vermont 
and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
which  he  continued  successfully  for 
several  years  and  until  his  political 
tastes  led  him  into  other  walks.  During 
these  years,  he  held  a number  of  public 
offices,  among  others  those  of  associate 
and  chief-justice  of  Rutland  county, 
member  of  the  government  council  and 
member  of  the  legislature. 

In  1807  came  the  turning  event  of  his 
life,  in  the  form  of  an  election  as  repre- 
sentative in  congress  for  Rutland  county. 

The  most  important  legislation  of 
that  congress  was  the  adoption  of  the 
act  abolishing  the  slave  trade  and  for 
this  he  cast  his  vote,  remembering  with 
gratitude  in  all  his  later  years  that  he 
had  been  allowed  to  contribute  his 
share  to  so  grand  an  end.  While  in 
congress  Mr.  Witherell  received  from 
President  Jefferson  the  tender  of  an  ap- 
pointment as  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Michigan  territory, 
being  endorsed  by  Senator  Nathaniel 
Chipman  of  Vermont.  This,  after  some 
hesitation,  he  accepted,  and  resigning  his 
seat  in  the  house,  set  out  upon  the  long 
journey  to  his  post  of  duty. 

Enough  has  been  said  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  these  pages  to  indicate  how 
serious  was  the  duty  he  had  undertaken. 
Michigan  then  included  not  only  the 
territory  now  within  its  boundaries,  but 
the  wide  stretch  of  almost  unknown 
country  extending  westward  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  In  all  this  vast  region 
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there  were  only  about  three  thousand 
white  people,  for  all  of  whom  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  were  required  not 
only  to  perform  a serious  judicial  duty, 
but,  in  association  with  the  governor  of 
the  territory,  to  act  as  legislators  and  as 
a land  board.  They  were,  indeed,  nearly 
absolute  in  their  power.  It  may  be  said, 
in  fact,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
purely  executive  duties  performed  by 
the  governor,  there  was  scarcely  a pub- 
lic service  in  which  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  did  not  share  the  labor 
and  responsibility.  Of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  which  Mr.  Witherell  was 
compelled  to  meet,  I will  say  more  here- 
after. 

Judge  Witherell  reached  Detroit  and 
assumed  his  office  during  the  month  of 
October,  1808.  On  the  eleventh  day  of 
November,  1790,  he  had  married  Amy 
Hawkins,  a descendant  of  Roger  Will- 
iams, and  daughter  of  Charles  Hawkins 
of  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island.  To  her 
six  children  were  born,  and  with  them 
she  accompanied  her  husband  from  Fair 
Haven,  Vermont,  to  Detroit  during  the 
year  1810.  They  had  not  been  long  set- 
tled in  their  new  home  when  the  condition 
of  Indian  affairs  became  so  threatening 
that  it  was  not  deemed  safe  for  them  to 
remain,  and  they  returned  east  in  the 
autumn  of  1811,  Benjamin  F.  H.,  one  of 
the  younger  sons,  going  to  a school  in 
Troy,  New  York,  and  the  mother,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  younger  children, 
joining  friends  in  Vermont.  Only  James 
Cullen  C.  Witherell,  the  first  born  son, 
remained  with  his  father. 

When  the  war  of  1812  began,  Judge 
Witherell  was  the  only  officer  of  the 


Revolutionary  army  in  the  territory, 
Governor  Hull  being  elsewhere.  He 
was  consequently  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  force  ordered  into 
service  for  local  defense,  and  later 
received  the  command  of  a volunteer 
battalion.  The  surrender  of  Detroit 
cut  him  deeply,  and  he  declined  to  take 
part  in  it,  disbanding  his  force  and 
breaking  his  sword  across  his  knee. 

By  the  fall  of  Detroit  he  became  a 
prisoner  of  war,  as  did  his  son,  James 
C.  C.,  an  officer  in  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice, and  his  son-in-law,  Colonel  Joseph 
Watson.  They  were  all  removed  to 
Kingston,  and  upon  being  paroled,  re- 
joined the  remainder  of  the  family  at 
Poultney,  Vermont,  where  they  awaited 
exchange.  When  this  was  accomplished, 
Judge  Witherell  returned  to  his  post  at 
Detroit.  His  son,  who  had  been  his 
companion  in  arms,  died  at  Poultney, 
August  26,  1813. 

Returning  to  the  bench,  Judge  With- 
erell continued  his  peculiarly  harrassing 
duties  for  several  years.  The  change 
in  the  court  by  a law  passed  in  1823, 
which  practically  legislated  its  members 
out  of  office,  left  him  as  the  only  judge 
of  the  old  bench.  Judge  Woodward 
did  not  receive  and  Jndge  Griffin  de- 
clined the  reappointment  which  Judge 
Witherell  accepted.  He  remained  in 
the  office  until  1828,  when  he  resigned 
to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  the  terri- 
tory, tendered  him  by  President  Adams, 
which  he  held  until  July  21,  1830,  when 
Stevens  T.  Mason  qualified  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

In  the  time  of  Judge  WitherelPs  ser- 
vice as  secretary,  Governor  Cass  was  re- 
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peatedly  absent, and  during  these  periods, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  several 
months,  the  duties  of  the  governorship 
fell  upon  the  secretary.  He  was  thus 
called  upon  to  make  many  appointments 
and  decisions  and  to  act  in  not  a few 
critical  matters.  His  official  acts  were 
in  every  case  approved  by  Governor 
Cass  and  his  appointments  were  all  con- 
firmed by  the  territorial  council.  From 
1815  until  1835,  Judge  Withered  lived 
upon  his  farm,  now  a portion  of  the 
Tenth  ward  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  his 
house  standing  near  the  foot  of  Duquin- 
dre  street.  At  the  latter  date  he  sold 
the  farm  for  twenty  thousand  dollars 
which  he  deemed  an  exorbitant  price, 
as  it  had  cost  him  but  four  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars.  The  farm  had  a 
frontage  of  four  hundred  feet  on  the 
river  and  extended  three  miles  inland. 
The  purchaser  having  paid  but  five 
thousand  dollars  of  the  agreed  price  and 
some  years  later  making  default  upon 
the  mortgage,  the  property  returned  to 
Judge  Witherell’s  heirs,  and  a small  por- 
tion of  it  now  remains  in  the  hands  of 
his  descendants.  It  is  of  interest,  in 
connection  with  the  estimate  of  its  value 
made  by  its  owner  in  1835,  to  notice 
that  the  river  frontage,  with  a depth  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  was  ap- 
praised at  three  hundred  dollars  a foot 
in  1872.  When  the  sale  of  his  farm  was 
made,  Judge  Witherell  removed  to  a 
house  on  the  Campus  Martius,  where 
the  Detroit  opera  house  now  stands,  and 
there  died  January  9,  1838,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  seventy-nine  years.  His  latter 
days  were  passed  in  retirement,  and  his 
farewell  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 


territory  marked  a final  withdrawal  from 
public  life. 

His  wife,  a woman  of  unusual  charac- 
ter, of  dignity,  spirit  and  strong  convic- 
tions, tempered  by  rare  sweetness  and 
benevolence  of  disposition,  lived  until 
1848.  Upon  her  return  to  Michigan,  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, she  made  the  journey  without  her  hus- 
band, bringing  her  children  through  the 
woods  of  New  Y ork  in  what  is  called  a car- 
riage, but  was  in  reality  a lumber  wagon. 
From  the  day  of  her  arrival,  she  at  once 
took  her  rightful  place  in  society,  and,  in 
the  Methodist  church,  of  which  she  be- 
came a member  at  an  early  age,  was 
always  foremost  in  every  effort  and  sac- 
rifice. Her  children  were : 

John  Cullen  C.  born  July  14,  1791, 
whose  military  service  and  death  have 
been  mentioned. 

Sarah  M.,  born  September  6,  1792, 
married  Clarence  Joseph  Watson  and 
died  in  Poultney,  Vermont,  March  22, 
1818. 

Betsey  M.,  born  in  1793,  married  Dr. 
E.  Hurd,  and  died  in  Detroit  in  1852. 

Mary  A.,  born  October,  1795,  mar- 
ried Thomas  Palmer  in  1821,  died  in 
Detroit,  March  19,  1874. 

Benjamin  F.  H.,  born  1797  and  died 
in  Detroit,  June  22,  1867. 

James  B.,  born  May  12,  1799,  entered 
the  United  States  navy  as  midshipman 
and  died  at  sea. 

Three  of  these  children  of  James 
Witherell  made  their  homes  in  Detroit 
and  left  descendants  who  honor  their 
parentage.  Mrs.  Hurd  and  Mrs.  Pal- 
mer were  women  of  remarkable  char- 
acter, both  intellectual  and  moral,  and 
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wielded  influence  in  their  own  sphere 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  community 
of  which  they  were  members  throughout 
its  formative  state.  Mrs.  Palmer  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Protestant 
orphan  asylum  of  Detroit  and  was  for 
many  years  officially  connected  with  it. 
United  States  Senator  Thomas  W.  Pal- 
mer is  the  only  surviver  of  her  seven 
children.  In  conversation  with  Judge 
Chipman  of  the  superior  court,  a class- 
mate of  Senator  Palmer’s  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  and  reared  with  him, 
he  made  this  remark.  “ Thomas  W. 
Palmer  is  one  of  the  kindest  and  sweet- 
est and,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  strong- 
est men  in  America.  One  who  never 
forgets  the  dignity  of  a gentleman  or 
the  respect  and  kindness  due  to  old 
friends.” 

Having  thus,  in  barest  outline  re- 
corded the  leading  facts  and  dates  of 
James  Withered’ s life,  it  is  well  to  go 
back  of  the  record  and  see  if  we  may 
not  come  to  better  know  the  man. 

Let  us  see.  In  person  he  was  a pow- 
erful and  imposing  man,  six  feet  in 
height  and  broad  in  proportion.  In  his 
disposition  he  was  kindly  to  strangers, 
cordial  to  his  associates  and  tenderly 
loving  to  those  of  his  own  household. 
In  body  and  in  heart  he  was  a man  of 
perfect  bravery.  That  he  was  deter- 
mined and  aggressive,  his  successful 
efforts  at  winning  an  education  testify. 
That  he  possessed  ability  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  the  immediate  political  recogni- 
tion he  secured  in  Vermont  and  Wash- 
ington would  sufficiently  prove,  even  if 
his  years  of  service  as  a judicial  and 


executive  officer  in  Michigan  did  not  at- 
test it.  Had  he  not  possessed  great 
dignity,  balance,  and  force  of  character, 
he  could  not  have  controlled  even  so 
far  as  he  did,  the  eccentric  and  unbal- 
anced political  machine  of  Michigan. 
With  it  all,  he  was  kindly,  lenient  and 
gentle  as  a woman. 

He  brought  to  his  work  in  the  new 
territory  a mind,  a body  and  an  experi- 
ence which  made  him  preeminently  the 
man  for  the  place  and  for  the  occasion. 
He  had  learned  much  in  his  years  of 
military  service  ; his  study  of  medicine 
had  proved  a good  mental  discipline ; 
his  place  upon  the  bench  of  Rutland 
county  and  in  the  governor’s  council 
had  taught  him  what  he  needed  to  know 
of  executive  duties,  of  the  forms  of  legal 
proceedings  and,  aided  by  quickness 
and  strong,  common  sense,  had  made 
him  a reliable  and  practical  if  not  a 
particularly  profound  lawyer.  Then 
came  his  service  in  congress,  giving  him 
a lesson  in  broader  statecraft  and  an  in- 
valuable association  with  men  of  large 
brains  and  experience. 

All  his  ability  and  the  benefit  of  all 
his  experience  were  needed  in  the  new 
office  to  which  he  came.  Judge  Bates 
had  resigned  from  the  bench  and  de- 
parted from  the  territory  some  time  be- 
fore Witherell’s  appointment,  and  judges 
Griffin  and  Woodward  not  only  had 
command  of  the  bench,  but  by  virtue 
of  their  united  action  against  the  gov- 
ernor, had  reduced  that  official  to  com- 
plete helplessness.  Their  performances 
upon  a less  serious  stage  would  have 
seemed  farcical,  but  the  committal  ot 
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the  most  important  interests  of  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  control  of  such  grotesque 
official  acrobats  was  beyond  a jest. 

Judge  Witherell’s  arrival  changed  the 
existing  rule  from  an  absolute  lunacy  to 
a limited  absurdity.  He  at  once  ar- 
ranged himself  upon  the  side  of  sanity 
and  common  sense,  and  he  was  almost 
always  arrayed  with  the  governor  and 
against  his  other  colleagues.  A dead 
lock  is  not  a condition  to  be  desired, 
but  there  are  worse  evils.  Upon  the 
bench  he  found  himself  where  the  gov- 
ernor has  been  in  the  council.  Almost 
his  only  influence  was  when  one  of  his 
colleagues  was  absent,  and  the  court  was 
never  quite  certain  to  be  free  from  er- 
ratic perturbation  unless  he  was  quite 
alone. 

Both  in  the  council  and  the  judicial 
body  the  absence  of  one  judge  or 
another  was  often  made  an  opportunity 
for  the  adoption  of  hostile  legislation  or 
rulings,  which  the  enemy  only  awaited 
opportunity  to  reverse  or  repeal.  Grif- 
fin was  a neutral  element  when  sitting 
with  but  one  of  his  colleagues,  but  when 
they  were  both  upon  the  bench  he  was 
Woodward’s  alter  ego. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  there 
could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  he 
much  sympathy  or  friendship  between 
men  so  radically  different  as  Woodward 
and  Withered,  but  no  distinct  rupture 
occurred  for  some  weeks  after  the  arri- 
val of  the  latter  in  Detroit.  Then  Judge 
Withered  made  a stroke  which  touched 
one  of  Woodward’s  pet  institutions,  and 
during  the  nearly  fifteen  years  that  they 
remained  together  upon  the  bench,  their 
official  and  social  relations  were  strained. 


The  author  of  this  article  has  been 
assured  by  the  descendants  of  those 
who  lived  in  Detroit  when  Judge  With- 
ered was  on  the  bench,  that  his  example 
of  decency  and  propriety  was  most  in- 
fluential and  is  felt  to  this  day. 

The  catastrophe  thus  came  about. 
Woodward  was  in  Washington  when 
Judge  Withered  introduced  and,  by  the 
the  govenor’s  aid,  passed  over  Griffin’s 
negative,  a criminal  bid  of  various  pains 
and  penalties,  which  among  other  things 
punished  unauthorized  banking.  This 
ended  the  Bank  of  Detroit,  a fact  that 
Woodward  could  never  condone  or  for- 
get, and  the  two  judges  never  again 
willingly  exchanged  a word,  beyond  the 
barest  official  conversation. 

Not  a word  reflecting  upon  Woodward 
ever  came  from  Judge  Withered  or  any 
of  his  family,  but  the  eccentricities 
of  the  former  were  such  as  to  lead  to 
his  indictment  and  menace  him  with 
impeachment.  His  colleague’s  opposi- 
tion was  not  factious,  but  directed  at 
sufficiently  obvious  abuses,  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  ignore  a remarkable  con- 
test which  does  honor  to  Withered  and 
of  which  the  particulars  are  so  notori- 
ous. 

Though  not  quite  germane  to  my  sub- 
ject, I may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that 
it  is  a matter  of  record  that  Judge 
Woodward,  feeling  a sensitive  personal 
interest  in  an  indictment  found  by  a 
grand  jury  of  his  court,  called  up  the 
jury  and  polled  it,  to  ascertain  how 
individual  members  had  voted  in  the 
matter.  When  some  one  suggested  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  impeachment,  he 
philosophically  remarked  that  impeach- 
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ment  was  too  expensive  a device  to  be 
used  at  such  a distance.  He  would 
often,  when  actually  upon  the  bench, 
direct  the  clerk  to  enter  him  as  absent; 
and  once,  when  having  been  outrage- 
ously assailed  by  counsel  in  some  cause 
before  him,  he  was  asked  by  one  of  his 
colleagues  whether  he  proposed  to  per- 
mit such  a contempt  to  pass  unnoticed, 
he  calmly  replied,  “ I consider  myself 
to  be  absent.” 

Few  people  would  question  the  jus- 
tice of  Judge  Witherell’s  impatience, 
even  had  not  this  most  peculiar  man 
added  to  such  slight  personal  eccen- 
tricities as  these  far  more  serious  offen- 
ses against  the  dignity  of  his  office. 

Thus  the  contest  went  on  until  the  re- 
tirement of  Woodward — a contest  so 
harassing  that  it  would  have  driven  an 
ordinary  man  to  insanity  or  resignation; 
a matter  of  every  day  and  every  hour, 
which  made  a moment’s  absence  from 
the  sessions  of  court  or  council  a dan- 
ger to  the  interests  of  the  state,  and 
constantly  denied  the  lofty  pleasure 
which  a generous  mind  finds  in  partici- 
pation in  a just  administration  of  the 
laws.  Through  it  all  Judge  Witherell 
never  wavered  or  faltered,  and  for  fifteen 
years  remained  as  the  bulwark  of  jus- 
tice and  decency  upon  this  most  re- 
markable bench. 

When  he  came  to  Michigan,  and  dur- 
ing the  earlier  months  of  his  service, 
no  one  expected  that  he  would  be  more 
than  an  efficient  colleague  and  suppor- 
ter of  Governor  Hull.  A few  months 
served,  however,  to  prove  that  his  was 
the  more  viril  and  practical  mind, 
and  that  he  had  become  a leader  in- 


stead of  a simple  coadjutor.  He  went 
into  every  subject  which  he  approached 
patiently,  conscientiously  and  deeply ; 
he  had  grasp  and  retentiveness,  perse- 
verence,  and  beyond  all,  an  unflinch- 
ing honesty  of  purpose,  which  made  him 
a far  more  valuable  man  in  his  place 
than  would  have  been  a more  brilliant 
or  profound  lawyer,  lacking  his  practi- 
cal qualities.  He  resisted  to  his  utmost 
the  dangerous  tendency  to  legislate  for 
temporary  emergency,  so  far  as  lay  in 
his  ability,  diminished  the  peril  of  the 
anomalous  blending  of  judicial  and 
legislative  powers,  and  was  most  per- 
sistent in  demanding  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  both  court  and  council  should 
be  conducted  within  constitutional 
limits. 

To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  one 
man,  is  due  any  excellence  or  consis- 
tency in  the  early  territorial  laws  of 
Michigan,  and  examination  of  the 
records  of  the  legislative  body  will 
show  his  negative  recorded  against 
every  unwise  and  extravagant  measure. 

In  the  light  of  this  knowledge  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  James  With- 
erell did  service  for  the  territory  and 
state  of  Michigan,  peculiar  in  its  nature 
and  unapproached  in  value  by  that  of 
any  contemporary.  Many  men  have 
opportunities  to  accomplish  as  much  as 
he,  but  it  is  given  to  few  to  work  so 
great  and  lasting  good  by  simple  force 
of  resistance  and  prevention. 

His  name  has  been  often  on  the  lips 
of  eminent  lawyers,  statesmen  and  his- 
torians, and  from  none  has  ever  been 
heard  aught  but  praise  of  him  as  a man 
and  official.  Neither  as  a lawyer  or 
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legislator  will  he  rank  as  a great  man, 
judged  by  his  methods  or  put  to  the 
misleading  test  of  any  single  brilliant 
accomplishment,  but  the  sum  of  his 
service  to  his  fellows,  far  greater  than 
his  service  to  himself,  marks  him  as  one 
justified  by  his  acts  in  the  secure  place 
he  holds  in  the  public  esteem.  To  the 
calm  judgment,  a reputation  so  earned 
and  so  deserved  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  one  far  more  brilliant  won  in  the 
pursuit  of  pure  ambition  and  founded 
upon  less  substantial  ground. 

To  quote  Judge  Chipman’s  words 
concerning  him  : 

As  one  coming  two  or  three  generations  under 
him,  as  one  descended  from  his  colleague  on  the 
bench,  I say,  “ He  did  well  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion.” 

SAMUEL  T.  DOUGLASS.  . 

Samuel  T.  Douglass,  one  of  the  oldest 
living  members  of  the  Detroit  bar,  was 
born  at  Wallingford,  Rutland  county, 
Vermont,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
F ebruary,  1814.  While  yet  a child,  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  the  village  of 
Fredonia,  Chautauqua  county,  New 
York,  where  he  received  his  academic 
education,  and  later  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  James  Mullett,  for  many  years 
a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  In  the  year  1832, 
he  spent  a time  in  Saratoga,  and  there 
continued  his  law  studies  under  the  pre- 
ceptorship  of  the  distinguished  Esek 
Cowen.  He  removed  to  Detroit  in 
1:837,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
first  establishing  himself  at  Ann  Arbor. 
Very  soon,  during  the  year  1837,  he 
went  to  Detroit,  where  he  has  since  re- 
mained in  active  life,  practicing  his  pro- 


fession constantly,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  years  upon  the  bench. 

Mr.  Douglass’  first  professional  asso- 
ciation in  Detroit  was  as  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Bates,  Walker  & Douglass, 
his  partners  being  Asher  B.  Bates  and 
Henry  N.  Walker.  Mr.  Bates  retired 
about  1840  and  the  firm  became  Doug- 
lass & Walker,  so  continuing  until  1845, 
when  James  V.  Campbell,  who  had  been 
a student  in  the  office,  was  admitted  to 
partnership,  the  style  of  the  firm  being 
Walker,  Douglass  & Campbell.  He  was 
state  reporter  for  three  years,  beginning 
in  1845,  and  two  volumes  of  reports  bear 
his  name. 

In  1851,  he  was  elected  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  of  the  third  circuit,  then 
consisting  of  Wayne  county.  The  coun- 
ties of  Cheboygan  and  Emmett  were 
added  in  1853,  for  peculiar  local  rea- 
sons. ITe  took  his  seat  January  1,  1852, 
•and  remained  upon  the  bench  until  1857, 
when  a change  in  the  political  control 
of  the  state  retired  him.  He  at  once 
returned  to  active  practice  and  has  ever 
since  worked  indefatigably,  pursuing  his 
investigations  with  a tireless  determina- 
tion which  excites  the  wonder  and  envy 
of  men  his  junior  by  many  years.  He 
is  now  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Douglass,  Bowen  & Douglas  of  which 
his  nephew,  Samuel  T.  Douglas,  jr.,  and 
Herbert  Bowen  are  the  other  partners. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
present  board  of  education,  and  has 
always  taken  an  especial  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  the  school  system.  Not 
the  least  of  his  services  in  this  cause  was 
the  leading  part  he  took  in  compelling 
the  city  of  Detroit  to  comply  with  the 
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law  which  provides  that  a proportion 
of  the  fines  and  penalties  collected  in 
petty  cases  shall  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  township 
libraries.  This  law  had  been  for  years 
ignored  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  the 
city  was  without  a good  free  library. 
When  an  investigation  was  made,  it  was 
found  that  if  the  law  were  applicable  to 
cities,  Detroit  was  by  many  thousand 
dollars  the  debtor  of  the  de  jure  library. 
When  demand  was  made  upon  the  city 
for  the  proper  application  of  this  fund, 
it  was  met  by  delay  after  delay,  and  it 
was  only  after  a long  series  of  wriggles 
and  contortions  that  a compromise  was 
made  by  which  a large  proportion  of 
the  money  was  secured  for  its  legitimate 
use  and  the  foundation  of  a valuable 
and  permanent  library  laid,  with  assur- 
ance of  a sufficient  income  for  the  future. 
To  this  contest  Judge  Douglass  gave  his 
invaluable  advice  and  services,  declin- 
ing to  accept  any  payment  therefor. 
He  went  into  the  matter,  as  into  every- 
thing he  undertakes,  with  his  whole  en- 
ergy, and  forced  a settlement  by  which 
public  intelligence  received  its  dues, 
probably  by  many  years  sooner  than  it 
would  have  done  but  for  his  share  in 
the  matter. 

Some  twenty  years  since  Judge  Doug- 
lass bought  a farm  at  Grosse  Isle,  and 
has  since  resided  upon  it.  There  he 
keeps  his  private  law  library  and  does 
much  of  his  work,  coming  to  Detroit  at 
intervals  when  called  into  court,  to 
special  business  at  his  office,  or  when 
his  own  books  fail  to  sufficiently  illu- 
minate a difficult  point.  When  he  is 
long  absent  from  the  city,  it  is  safe  to 


conclude  that  a legal  puzzle  is  being 
solved  or  an  agricultural  emergency 
met — a question  of  jurisdiction  settled 
or  a crop  of  hay  cut.  He  is  a practical 
farmer,  and  has  found  the  occupation 
not  only  a pleasant  one  but  a great  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  health.  When  he 
went  to  Grosse  Isle  he  had  been  for 
some  years  far  from  well,  but  country 
air  and  active  life  have  reestablished 
his  health  and  given  him  the  needed 
strength  to  perform  the  enormous  labor 
he  constantly  undertakes. 

Judge  Douglass  was  long  a member 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Society  of  Detroit, 
an  organization  which  for  many  years 
held  an  important  relation  to  the  social 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  city.  He 
was  its  president  for  one  term,  having 
been  elected,  after  a most  determined 
and  exciting  contest,  over  the  late 
Judge  Emmons.  The  importance  of 
such  a place  in  those  days  was  some- 
thing that  scarcely  has  a parallel  in  the 
social  life  of  the  present  time,  when 
interests  and  associations  are  so  diversi- 
fied. 

In  the  year  1842,  Judge  Douglass  was 
chosen  city  attorney  of  Detroit,  and 
served  one  term.  This,  I believe,  with 
those  before  mentioned,  are  the  only 
public  offices  he  has  held. 

He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Camp- 
bell, sister  of  James  V.  Campbell,  in 
1856,  and  is  the  father  of  three  children. 

Judge  Douglass  is  a very  successful 
lawyer,  and  his  name  stands  with  those 
of  the  first  counsel  in  the  state.  For 
many  years  past  his  practice  has  been 
almost  exclusively  in  cases  of  the  most 
important  order.  In  association  with 
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others  who  perform  the  detail  work  of 
litigation,  he  assumes  the  duty  of  analysis 
and  argument.  He  is  an  especially 
strong  equity  lawyer,  and  is  constantly 
retained  upon  grave  matters  before  the 
supreme  court. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  his  career,  be- 
fore the  common  law  pleading  had  been 
abandoned  in  Michigan,  he  was  without 
a rival  within  the  state  in  his  skill  as  a 
special  pleader.  The  extreme  techni- 
cality of  that  system  was  such  that  it 
was  almost  a life  work  to  master  it. 
The  least  error  or  omission,  the  slightest 
inadvertence  in  the  use  of  words,  was 
enough  to  throw  a litigant  out  of  court, 
at  a heavy  expense  of  costs  and  delay 
as  the  price  of  regaining  his  standing. 
To  possess  such  a command  of  the  in- 
tricate system  as  did  Judge  Douglass, 
was  no  small  advantage,  and  this  ac- 
complishment contributed  greatly  to  his 
early  success. 

As  a jury  lawyer  he  was  successful 
to  a high  degree,  though  this  practice 
was  less  to  his  taste  than  other  portions 
of  his  work,  and  he  is  now  rarely  seen 
in  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact.  An  excel- 
lent judge  of  human  nature,  his  influence 
over  juries  and  his  management  of  wit- 
nesses were  notable,  not  the  less  so  that 
it  was  always  quietly  and  legitimately 
accomplished.  With  an  unusual  capa- 
city for  clear  and  convincing  statement, 
and  a shrewd  gift  of  eliciting  the  truth 
from  unwilling  or  dishonest  -witnesses, 
he  combined  a convincing,  if  not  pre- 
tentious, oratory,  and  his  years  of  ex- 
perience in  jury  practice  vindicated  his 
ability  by  that  most  critical  of  all  tests 
— success. 


Every  friend  of  Judge  Douglass  will 
recognize  at  once  his  remarkable  con- 
scientiousness. He  builds  his  cases 
from  the  foundation  with  a solidity  that 
can  only  come  from  a most  laborious 
and  painstaking  study.  When  one  stone 
is  laid  in  his  structure,  there  is  a firm 
foundation  for  the  rest,  and  the  last  step 
in  his  work  is  the  logical  sequence  of 
the  first,  leaving  no  gaps  or  flaws  behind 
it.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  the  judge  is  an  indefat- 
igable worker.  Such  results  could  not 
be  otherwise  accomplished.  Beginning 
with  a broad  and  scientific  legal  know- 
ledge, he  prepares  himself  in  every  case 
with  a minute  and  assiduous  study  of 
authorities,  which  practically  exhausts 
the  subject  and  gives  him  all  the  strength 
belonging  to  his  case. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  Judge 
Douglass  is  that  professional  automaton 
— the  case  lawyer.  He  works  from  a 
principle  to  a case ; from  the  general  to 
the  particular,  and  is  the  master  of  an 
unusually  broad  field  of  genuine  and 
dignified  learning.  In  speaking  of  his 
methods  of  work,  a very  great  Michigan 
jurist  said : 

Judge  Douglass’  greatest  professional  sin  is  against 
himself.  He  undertakes  tasks  of  such  magnitude 
that  they  seem  almost  beyond  human  accomplish- 
ment, and  he  not  only  undertakes  but  well  performs 
them.  This,  however,  is  done  at  the  cost  of  a strain 
upon  himself,  which  he  is  scarcely  justified  in  endur- 
ing. 

There  are  more  lawyers  competent  to 
make  a brilliant  and  showy  effort,  de- 
pending upon  ready  wit,  presence  of 
mind  and  fluent  speech,  than  to  take  up 
a deep  investigation  and  work  out  a 
symmetrical  result.  The  latter  labor 
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requires  far  more  learning  and  industry, 
and  a much  higher  order  of  mental 
capacity;  the  former  yields  a sort  of 
popular  recognition,  which  is  rarely 
given  to  more  serious  labor  and  study ; 
yet,  when  all  the  resources  of  the  pop- 
ular advocate  are  exhausted,  it  is  the 
really  learned  counsel  who  is  called 
upon  to  carry  his  work  to  completion. 
Judge  Douglass  is  one  of  those  whose 
labors  begin  where  that  of  many  law- 
yers ends,  and  his  reputation  is  safe  in 
the  hands  of  his  peers  at  the  bar  and  of 
the  judiciary  of  the  state. 

With  all  his  other  qualities,  Judge 
Douglass  is  a very  hard  fighter.  Like 
most  men  who  are  careful  and  deliber- 
ate in  forming  judgments,  he  is  most 
determined  and  tenacious  in  sustaining 
them.  He  goes  into  a legal  battle  with 
strong  convictions  and  the  equipment 
of  a perfect  preparation.  The  position 
which  his  judgment  has  led  him  to  take 
is  exceedingly  apt  to  be  the  correct  one, 
and  this  he  defends  by  the  skillful  use 
of  every  weapon  of  legal  warfare,  to  the 
uttermost  extremity.  Because  he  re- 
sorts less  to  technical  tactics  than  some 
of  his  fellows,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  is  not  master  of  such  expedients. 
The  reason  is  rather  that  he  usually 
goes  into  a contest  with  force  sufficient 
to  carry  by  assault,  where  a weaker 
cause  would  call  for  resort  to  finesse. 

In  politics  Judge  Douglass  is  a Dem- 
ocrat, as  he  has  been  from  his  youth. 
He  holds  his  allegiance  for  permanent 
and  substantial  reasons,  regarding  the 
party  as  the  embodiment  of  certain  con- 
stitutional principles  above  and  beyond 
any  present  emergency.  A man  of  in- 


dependent thought,  always  accustomed 
to  basing  his  judgment  upon  substantial 
grounds,  he  has  ever  been  a strong 
Democrat,  but  not  always  a strong  par- 
tisan— that  is  to  say,  he  has  always  sup- 
ported the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
party,  though  sometimes  declining  to 
accept  the  interpretation  of  them,  which 
temporary  leaders  have  made  in  times 
of  controversional  excitement.  During 
the  war  he  was  a thoroughly  loyal  man, 
deeming,  as  did  so  many  great  men  of 
his  party,  that  the  true  duty  of  Demo- 
crats was  to  support  the  constitution 
and  protect  the  Union.  In  this  view 
he  stood  upon  common  ground  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  the  best  and 
greatest  of  his  fellows.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  his  services  to  the  city  of  De- 
troit in  his  judicial  place,  he  has  held 
no  public  office,  and  his  professional 
labors  have  been  sufficiently  engrossing 
to  forbid  his  ever  being  a politician,  in 
the  popular  sense  of  the  word. 

In  every  association,  Judge  Douglass 
maintains  a distinct  and  unmistakable 
independence  of  character.  In  each 
utterance  and  act  there  is  an  indefinable 
something  that  leaves  no  need  for  evi- 
dence of  its  originality.  Most  amiable 
and  loyal  in  all  relations,  there  is  a 
piquant  dash  of  caviere  in  his  character 
which  makes  him  an  especially  charm- 
ing companion.  His  conversation  upon 
the  many  subjects  which  years  of  study 
and  observation  have  made  familiar  to 
him,  never  fails  to  have  a new  impres- 
sion of  even  the  most  familiar  facts, 
which  his  epigrammatic  expression  fixes 
permanently  in  the  mind. 

Quite  consistent  with  entire  dignity 
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of  thought  and  speech  is  his  ready  ap- 
preciation of  the  humorous  and  a quick 
and  piquant  wit.  To  sit  with  him  and 
hear  his  many  reminiscences  of  the  more 
than  fifty  years  of  his  professional 
career,  is  to  see  before  one  the  men  and 
events  of  the  past,  described  with  a 
vividness  and  charm  that  is  indescrib- 
able. Without  any  ill  nature  or  cyni- 
cism, he  grasps  and  reproduces  the 
characters  of  those  whom  he  de- 
scribes, so  accenting  their  peculiarities 
as  to  make  the  portrait  unmistakable. 

He  is,  himself,  a man  of  salient  quali- 
ties. Without  any  lack  of  symmetry, 
he  entirely  lacks  neutrality.  He  is  not 
a person  of  conventional  views  or 
opinions.  Outspoken  and  frank  to  a 
high  degree,  holding  his  right  to  inde- 
pendence of  opinion  as  sacred,  he  has 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  his  views, 
whenever  they  are  demanded,  and  they 
are  always  so  declared  as  to  leave  not 
the  least  chance  of  misapprehension. 

Judge  Douglass  has  found  his  mental 
relaxation  in  the  study  of  intellectual 
and  speculative  science  and  in  a very 
liberal  course  of  reading  in  the  field  of 
natural  science.  Dr.  Houghton,  the 
distinguished  scientific  scholar  who 
conducted  the  state  geological  survey 
of  Michigan  and  sacrificed  his  life  to  his 
unfinished  work,  was  his  cousin  and  his 
intimate  friend.  Douglass  made  several 
journeys  in  company  with  Dr.  Hough- 
ton into  the  mineral  regions  of  northern 
Michigan,  and  thus  strengthened  a nat- 
ural taste  for  scientific  study  which  he 
had  indulged  from  his  youth.  The 
fields  of  metaphysical  research  and  of 
speculative  study  have,  however,  been 


those  of  his  especial  effort,  and  in  these 
he  has  made  the  most  minute  and  exact 
attainment,  supporting  his  research  by 
liberal  reading  in  all  the  many  lines  of 
“ useful  literature.” 

Laying,  thus,  a foundation  for  his 
study,  and  building  upon  this  every  day, 
Judge  Douglass  has  come  to  be  excep- 
tionally well  informed  in  the  lines  of  his 
especial  work.  As  in  the  law,  so  in  his 
collateral  occupation,  he  has  gone  very 
carefully  and  systematically,  from  the 
foundation  upward,  adopting  an  opinion 
only  when  prepared  to  vindicate  it,  and 
is  thus,  in  his  somewhat  unorthodox 
opinions,  acting  upon  deliberate  con- 
viction. 

In  his  social  life,  Judge  Douglass  is  a 
warm  and  cordial  friend  and  a public 
spirited  citizen.  A residence  in  Detroit, 
almost  coincident  with  the  existence  of 
Michigan  as  a state,  has  made  him 
familiar  with  every  prominent  man 
whose  life  and  services  are  included  in 
that  period.  His  relations — social  and 
professional — have  been  such  as  to 
bring  him  in  contact  with  many  of  the 
most  important  interests  of  his  time, 
and  in  every  place,  at  every  time,  he 
has  earned  and  held  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all. 

In  spite  of  strong  opinions,  conscien- 
tiously followed,  which  have  arrayed 
him  in  opposition  to  many  of  his  fellows 
in  critical  affairs,  he  has  made  no  ene- 
mies among  those  whose  friendship  is 
worth  the  having,  and  his  honesty  of 
motive  and  fair-dealing  are  admitted 
even  by  those  whose  interests  he  has 
most  seriously  opposed. 

Into  the  circle  of  his  home,  the  bio- 
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grapher  would  have  no  right  to  go,  were 
there  anything  to  conceal  or  palliate, 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  a life  of 
usefulness  and  eminent  success  abroad, 
is  crowned  and  rewarded  by  a domestic 
happiness  which  has  never  been  inter- 
rupted. 

Though  now  seventy-two  years  of  age, 
Judge  Douglass  shows  not  as  yet  the 
smallest  hint  of  mental  decay,  and  is 
physically  stronger  than  twenty  years 
ago.  He  is  daily  at  work  with  a per- 
tinacity, industry  and  acumen  that  shame 
men  of  a younger  generation,  and  an 
effectiveness  in  which  the  ripe  knowl- 
edge and  full  perfection  of  age  are 
wedded  with  the  vigor  of  earlier  )''ears. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  several  matters 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  his  duties 
seem  to  sit  as  lightly  upon  him  as  did 
any  of  his  earlier  services. 

There  seems  much  hope  that  Judge 
Douglass  will  yet  see  many  years  of  ac- 
tive and  useful  work  in  his  profession. 
He  shows  no  signs  of  wearing  out,  and 
exposes  himself  to  no  possible  danger 
of  rusting  out — that  greatest  peril  of  in- 
active age — so  his  friends  may  well  hope 
that  his  day  of  retirement  from  affairs 
may  be  long  postponed. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  his  reputation  is 
secure  by  virtue  of  a life  already  longer 
than  the  average,  spent  far  more  use- 
fully and  successfully  than  are  the  years 
of  the  majority  of  men. 

CHARLES  I.  WALKER. 

Few  of  the  living  members  of  the  De- 
troit bar  have  been  longer,  more  actively 
or  more  honorably  engaged  in  affairs 
than  has  Charles  T.  Walker,  the  subject 


of  this  sketch.  It  is  fifty  years  since  he 
became  a citizen  of  Michigan,  and, 
though  he  returned  to  the  east  for  some 
years,  he  has  now  been  thirty-five  years 
constantly  in  practice  at  Detroit,  and  is 
in  all  his  associations  and  interests  a 
man  of  the  state.  His  especial  interest 
in  the  history  of  his  state  has  led  him  to 
make  laborious  investigations  in  this 
field,  with  results  of  the  most  valuable 
and  permanent  kind.  His  individual 
service  in  the  preservation  of  historical 
data  and  their  reduction  to  form  in 
which  they  are  available  to  popular  use, 
is  probably  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  living  man,  and  this  fact  alone 
makes  his  name  one  deserving  of  recog- 
nition beyond  the  immediate  field  of  his 
labors. 

Judge  Walker  comes  from  a sturdy 
old  New  England  family  of  such  timber 
as  has  furnished  much  of  the  best  blood 
of  the  west,  people  of  education,  intelli- 
gence and  independence,  as  far  back  as 
their  descent  can  be  traced,  and  his  own 
early  training  in  knowledge  and  princi- 
ple was  received  at  the  hands  of  parents 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  New  Eng- 
land spirit.  He  was  born  at  the  little 
village  of  Butternuts,  Otsego  county, 
New  York,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  1814.  His  father, 
Stephen  Walker,  was  a housebuilder,  a 
man  of  thrift,  energy  and  high  principle, 
who  gave  his  thirteen  children  every  ad- 
vantage in  his  power.  A writer  in  ‘ The 
Book  of  Walkers’  says  of  him: 

“He  was  a man  of  fair  abilities,  sterling  good  sense, 
honest,  temperate  and  remarkably  industrious.  He 
labored  for  the  education  of  his  family  and  his  am- 
bition was  to  train  them  in  the  paths  of  honor,  use- 
fulness and  piety.” 
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The  grandfather  of  Charles  I.  Walker 
was  Ephraim  Walker,  who  married  Pris- 
cilla Rawson.  She  was  a member  of  a 
distinguished  family,  being  a lineal  de- 
scendant of  Edward  Rawson,  who  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  college  in  the 
year  1653,  and  was  for  nearly  four  years 
secretary  of  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts. While  holding  this  office  he  took 
a bold  stand  against  the  usurpation  of 
Governor  Dudley.  Ephraim  Walker 
built  a mansion  at  the  corner  of  West- 
minster and  Walker  streets,  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  and  there  Judge 
Walker’s  father  was  born,  during  the 
year  1765.  In  1790  he  married  Polly 
Campbell,  who  died  in  1795,  leaving  two 
children.  In  March,  1796,  he  married 
Lydia  Gardner  of  Nantucket,  who  be- 
came the  mother  of  eleven  children,  of 
whom  Charles  I.  Walker  was  one.  Of 
this  large  family,  the  youngest  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
before  death  broke  its  ranks. 

The  family  resided  at  Providence 
until  the  year  1812,  when  a removal  was 
made  to  Butternuts,  where,  as  has  been 
said,  Charles  I.  Walker  was  born  and 
where  his  boyhood  was  passed.  He  ob- 
tained his  academic  education  at  the 
district  school  in  his  native  village,  sup- 
plementing its  course  by  one  term  at  a 
private  school  in  Utica.  At  sixteen 
years,  like  many  young  men  of  his  time, 
he  became  a teacher,  and  his  experience 
thus  gained  was  a valuable  schooling 
for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  pupils. 

For  four  years  after  finishing  school 
and  completing  his  service  as  teacher, 
young  Walker  was  employed  in  a store 
connected  with  a cotton  mill  at  Coop- 


erstown,  N.  Y.,  a beautiful  village  in  his 
own  county  and  but  a few  miles  from 
his  home.  In  1834  he  left  this  employ- 
ment and  made  a journey  to  the  then 
remote  west,  going  as  far  as  St.  Joseph, 
Michigan,  and  passing  through  the  city 
of  Detroit  en  route.  In  the  spring  of 
1835,  having  returned  to  Cooperstown,  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  upon  his 
own  account,  but  sold  out  during  the  next 
year  to  remove  to  the  west.  After  vis- 
iting Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Mich- 
igan, he  settled  in  Grand  Rapids,  where 
he  became  a land  and  investment  agent, 
and  for  a time  did  a very  large  and  prof- 
itable business.  Money  at  that  time  was 
coming  west  in  large  volume  for  invest- 
ment in  mortgages  and  in  the  specula- 
tive purchase  of  lands.  Immigration 
was  immensely  active  and  the  demand 
for  money  to  prosecute  new  enterprises 
was  very  great.  The  term  “ a land  office 
business  ” has  passed  into  the  vernacular 
as  a synonym  of  intense  activity  and 
wherever  the  land  office  was  busy,  the 
land  and  loan  agent  was  secure  of  not 
being  idle.  Judge  Walker  placed  a very 
large  amount  of  money,  while  in  Grand 
Rapids,  with  discretion  and  with  an 
honesty  which  some  others  in  the  same 
business  then  and  since  have  failed  to 
maintain.  The  business  was  a safe  and 
profitable  one  and  might  have  been  his 
permanent  occupation,  had  not  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments,  which  re- 
sulted from  the  wild  internal  improve- 
ment schemes  and  the  wilder  banking 
of  the  time,  brought  a period  of  finan- 
cial depression  which  throttled  the  bus- 
iness of  the  country.  The  result  fell 
heavily  upon  all  investment  interests,  and 
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Mr.  Walker  perforce  closed  his  business 
and  looked  elsewhere  for  occupation. 
In  December,  1836,  occurred  the  second 
convention  called  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  admission  of  Michigan  as  a 
state,  which  accepted  the  terms  pro- 
posed and  settled  a long  and  bitter  con- 
troversy. Of  this  convention  he  was  a 
member,  it  being  his  first  important  pub- 
lic service.  After  abandoning  his  land 
business,  Mr.  Walker  became  the  editor 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Times , then  the  only 
newspaper  published  in  the  town,  and  con- 
tinued in  its  charge  for  two  years,  selling 
out  his  interest  in  the  year  1838.  While 
so  employed,  in  the  spring  of  the  last 
named  year,  he  married  Mary  Hinsdale, 
sister  of  Judge  Mitchell  Hinsdale,  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Kalamazoo  county. 
Upon  leaving  the  journalistic  ranks,  Mr. 
Walker  was  elected  a justice  of  the 
peace,  and  began  the  study  of  the  law 
in  the  office  of  that  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Martin,  later  chief-justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  It 
is  a singular  fact  that  the  three  young 
gentlemen  then  students  under  Mr.  Mar- 
tin’s preceptorship — Withey,  Holmes  and 
Walker — all  later  sat  upon  the  bench  of 
the  state. 

In  1840,  though  still  so  new  a comer 
to  Michigan  and  so  young  a man,  Mr. 
Walker  was  elected  a representative  in 
the  legislature,  and  served  with  some  of 
the  leading  men  of  his  day  in  a session 
of  exceptional  importance.  Among  those 
who  were  associated  with  him  may  be 
named  John  S.  Barry,  John  J.  Adams, 
Warner  Wing,  Kinsley  S.  Bingham  and 
John  S.  Biddle.  The  district  which  he 
represented  was  a large  one,  including 


Kent,  Ionia  and  Ottawa  counties,  and 
the  territory  to  the  northward  not  yet 
included  in  any  county  organization. 

During  the  year  1841,  Mr.  Walker 
decided  to  go  east  to  finish  his  legal 
studies,  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  reso- 
lution, removed  to  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  became  a student  in 
the  office  of  Henry  Morris,  later  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  There 
he  remained  only  until  the  spring  of 
1842,  going  at  that  time  to  Brattleboro, 
Vermont,  under  the  preceptorship  of 
Dorr  Bradley  of  that  place.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  and  at 
once  formed  a partnership  with  Mr. 
Bradley.  The  latter  was  in  fairly  good 
practice,  and  the  partnership  was  an 
undoubted  benefit  to  the  junior  member 
of  the  firm,  as  it  gave  him  experience 
and  confidence  and  prepared  him  for 
larger  work  in  a more  important  field. 
Still,  he  was  looking  for  something  bet- 
ter, and  his  opportunity  came  when,  in 
1845,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Kellogg  of  Rock- 
ingham, Vermont,  was  elected  justice  of 
the  supreme  court.  His  practice  was  of 
necessity  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Walker, 
going  to  Rockingham,  assumed  it.  It 
fell  off  at  first,  no  doubt,  but  the  young 
lawyer  was  not  long  in  winning  his 
spurs  in  the  new  field,  and  was  soon 
amply  and  profitably  employed.  One 
more  change  he  made  in  Vermont,  going 
to  Bellows  Falls  when  the  railroad  was 
completed  to  that  point.  There,  with 
the  reputation  well  won  at  Brattleboro 
and  Rockingham,  success  came  to  him 
almost  at  once,  and  he  built  up  a very 
large,  profitable  and  successful  practice. 
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It  required  no  slight  confidence  in  the 
future  to  justify  any  lawyer  in  giving  up 
an  assured  position  like  that  occupied 
by  Mr.  Walker  at  Bellows  Falls,  to  try 
any  kind  of  an  experiment,  but  he  seems 
to  have  had  that  confidence,  for  in  1851 
he  left  the  certainty  of  present  success 
and  ultimate  competency  in  the  east  to 
go  to  Detroit.  There  his  brother,  E.  C. 
Walker,  an  excellent  lawyer,  was  already 
in  successful  practice,  and  with  him  the 
young  man  formed  a partnership  imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival.  During  July, 
1853,  Alfred  Russell  was  admitted  to 
partnership,  the  firm  assuming  the  style 
of  Walkers  & Russell.  This  arrange- 
ment continued  until  1857,  when  Mr.  C. 
I.  Walker  retired,  and  has  since  prac- 
ticed without  a partner,  except  during 
the  few  months  when  he  was  upon  the 
bench.  The  reason  of  this  withdrawal 
was  not  that  the  firm  was  not  successful, 
for  it  was  quite  satisfactorily  so,  but  that 
it  was  largely  employed  in  matters  of 
collection  and  of  commercial  law,  and 
he  had  a taste  and  an  ambition  for  liti- 
gated business,  and  desired  to  be  in  court 
and  to  engage  in  the  more  stirring,  if  not 
always  equally  profitable,  conduct  of 
contested  cases. 

It  was  very  soon  after  this  second 
coming  to  Michigan  that  Mr.  Walker 
began  to  direct  his  investigations  toward 
the  early  history  of  his  adopted  state. 
In  1854  he  was  president  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Society  of  Detroit,  an  organiza- 
tion often  referred  to  in  this  Magazine, 
which  has  numbered  among  its  members 
some  of  the  brightest  and  some  of  the 
greatest  men  in  Michigan,  and  then 
wielded  a strong  influence,  directed 


especially  toward  the  study  of  matters 
of  early  local  history.  With  this  line 
of  work  he  at  once  fell  in,  and,  during 
the  year  named,  delivered  the  opening 
lecture  of  the  society  course,  his  title 
being  “ The  Early  History  of  Detroit.” 
In  the  preparation  of  this  lecture  he 
was  directly  assisted  by  General  Cass, 
thus  deriving  his  information  from  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  many  eminent 
men  who  had  a share  in  making  history 
in  Detroit  during  the  American  period. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Walker  was  prominent 
in  reorganizing  the  Historical  Society 
of  Michigan.  He  was  one  of  its  early 
corresponding  secretaries,  and  contrib- 
uted many  papers  to  its  work.  He  was 
the  ninth  president  of  the  Pioneer  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  ‘ Michigan 
Pioneer  Collections,’  appeared  his  por- 
trait and  biography.  The  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Detroit  was  celebrated  in  July,  1858, 
and  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Walker  read 
an  elaborate  paper  devoted  to  “The 
Life  of  De  La  Motte  Caidllac  and  the 
First  Ten  Years  of  Detroit.”  Among 
his  other  historical  papers  may  be 
named,  “ The  EaVly  Jesuits  of  Michi- 
gan,” “Michigan  from  1796  to  1805  ” 
and  “Civil  Administration  of  General 
Harrison.”  He  made  a profound  im- 
pression in  1871,  when  he  read  before 
the  ITistorical  Society  of  Wisconsin  a 
paper  entitled,  “The  Northwest  Territory 
during  the  Revolution.”  This  is  pub- 
lished in  the  third  volume  of  the  ‘Wis- 
consin Pioneer  Collections.’ 

In  the  course  of  years  devoted  to  the 
subject,  Mr.  Walker  has  accumulated  a 
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very  extensive,  rare  and  valuable  library 
of  books  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  Michigan  and  of  the 
Northwest  Territory, and  his  various  writ- 
ings upon  the  subject  place  within  the 
reach  of  the  casual  reader,  matter  not 
otherwise  to  be  obtained  except  as  the 
result  of  very  laborious  search  and  study. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Walker  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Detroit  board  of  educa- 
tion, where  he  continued  to  serve  for 
several  years.  He  has  the  interest  in 
popular  education  which  seems  natural 
to  men  of  New  England  blood  and 
training,  and  has  remained  a valuable 
and  truly  valued  friend  of  the  school 
system  of  Detroit,  though  for  a long  in- 
terval he  ceased  to  be  officially  con- 
nected therewith.  He  is  now  and  for 
some  years  past  has  been  a member  of 
that  body.  To  the  library  of  the  city, 
too,  he  has  devoted  no  little  attention, 
and  has  been  its  constant  upholder  at 
all  times. 

In  1859  Mr.  Walker  became  a profes- 
sor in  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  remained 
in  the  service  of  that  splendid  institu- 
tion for  fifteen  years,  until  failing  health 
and  the  pressing  demands  of  his  business 
compelled  him  to  resign.  The  place 
was  very  much  to  his  taste,  and  hun- 
dreds of  sound  and  successful  lawyers, 
now  practicing  in  many  states,  bear 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  teaching 
which  he  gave. 

Judge  B.  F.  H.  Witherell  died  in  1867, 
leaving  vacant  the  bench  of  the  third 
circuit  court.  There  was  at  that  time 
an  arrangement  made  for  the  submission 
to  the  people  of  a constitutional  amend- 


ment, increasing  the  salary  of  judges  of 
the  circuit  courts.  Upon  the  faith  that 
this  amendment  would  be  ratified,  Mr. 
Walker,  when  Governor  Crapo  named 
him  to  succeed  Judge  Witherell,  ac- 
cepted the  office.  When  the  amend- 
ment met  the  popular  test  in  the  spring 
of  1868,  it  was  defeated,  and  Judge 
Walker  resigned  his  office  after  an  in- 
cumbency of  but  ten  months.  He  took 
this  action  simply  because,  not  being  a 
rich  man,  he  could  not  afford  a judicial 
office  at  the  expense  of  surrendering  a 
practice  so  much  more  remunerative. 
Though  so  short  a time  upon  the  bench, 
Judge  Walker  made  a reputation  for 
learning,  wisdom,  clear-headedness,  ju- 
dicial fairness  and  honesty  which  was 
well  worth  years,  rather  than  months,  of 
public  service.  When  his  intention  to 
resign  was  stated,  a meeting  of  the  bar 
of  Detroit  was  called,  at  which  a 
prominent  member  of  the  profession,  in 
referring  to  the  announced  determina- 
tion of  the  judge' to  resign,  spoke  of  it 
as  a matter  “ which  would  be  deeply 
felt  by  the  bar  and  by  all,  as  most 
calamitous  to  the  interests  of  business 
men.”  Mr.  A.  B.  Maynard  offered  the 
following : 

Resolved,  Th&t  a committee  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  take  into  consideration  the  address  to  the 
bar  delivered  by  Judge  Walker  this  morning,  and  to 
inquire  whether  some  plan  may  not  be  adopted  to 
retain  Judge  Walker’s  valuable  services  upon  the 
bench  of  this  court. 

Such  a committee  was  appointed  in  the 
persons  of  Messrs.  Theodore  Romeyn, 
A.  B.  Maynard,  Levi  Bishop,  George 
Jerome,  W.  P.  Wells  and  D.  Bethune 
Duffield,  but  their  efforts  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  persuade  Judge  Walker  to  alter 
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his  judgment  in  the  matter,  and  he  re- 
tired from  his  ofhce  at  the  time  he  had 
already  set.  Since  then  he  has  devoted 
his  time  very  closely  and  very  labori- 
ously to  his  large  law  practice,  and, 
though  now  seventy-two  years  of  age, 
is  still  regularly  at  his  desk  or  in 
court  as  clear  and  vigorous  in  mind  as 
twenty  years  ago.  He  has  a well  earned 
and  well  sustained  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  Detroit  bar,  and  is  high  in 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  wide  cir- 
cle of  those  who  know  him. 

In  still  another  field  Judge  Walker 
has  performed  great  and  lasting  public 
service.  Under  the  joint  resolution  of 
1869,  providing  for  a commission  to 
visit  the  penal  and  charitable  institu- 
tions of  Michigan  and  other  states,  he 
was  made  a member  of  the  commission. 
The  work  of  the  commission  was  very 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously  done,  at 
an  expense  of  an  immense  amount  of 
travel  and  ca*reful  study  of  the  methods 
of  many  institutions,  widely  scattered 
and  widely  diverse  in  their  theory  and 
practice.  The  result  was  doubly  valu- 
able to  the  state,  in  that  it  showed  not 
only  many  things  wherein  it  might  well 
imitate  its  neighbors,  but  many  and 
equally  important  matters  for  its  avoid- 
ance. So  highly  was  the  result  appre- 
ciated that  it  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Board  of  State  Charities.  Of 
this  board  Judge  Walker  was  a member 
and  chairman  for  many  years.  He  has 
twice  represented  the  board  at  the  Na- 
tional Prison  Reform  congress,  once 
at  Baltimore  in  1872,  and  again 
at  St.  Louis  in  1874.  Into  the  scien- 
tific consideration  of  the  great  prob- 


lems of  charity  and  correction  Judge 
Walker  has  gone  with  his  whole  heart, 
and  has  been  well  recognized  as  a 
reliable  authority  upon  all  their  aspects. 

Such  a sketch  as  this  would  scarcely 
be  complete  were  I to  say  nothing  of 
the  political  and  religious  affiliations  of 
its  subject.  To  reverse  the  order,  then. 
Judge  Walker  was  reared  a Quaker  and 
continued  to  observe  their  religious  forms 
until  he  left  home,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  He  then  became  a Presbyterian, 
and  so  continued  for  several  years. 
When  he  settled  at  Grand  Rapids  there 
was  no  Presbyterian  church  in  the  place, 
and  he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  an 
Episcopal  church,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  officers  and  a regular  attendant 
until  his  removal  to  the  east.  He 
never,  however,  became  a communicant 
of  that  body.  In  Vermont  he  attended 
the  Congregational  church,  and  when 
he  came  to  Detroit  united  with  the  First 
Congregational  church  of  that  city, 
with  which  he  has  ever  since  been  con- 
nected. 

In  politics  he  is  a Democrat,  believing 
that  in  that  party  he  finds  embodied  the 
nearest  approach  to  his  own  views  of 
statecraft,  political  economy  and  con- 
stitutional law.  He  is  a strong  believer 
in  the  morality  and  advisability  of  free 
trade,  and  an  equally  strong  opponent 
of  the  centralization  of  political  power. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  anti-slavery  convention 
which  assembled  at  Utica,  which  was 
broken  up  by  a mob  and  reassembled  at 
Peterboro,  upon  the  invitation  of  Gerret 
Smith.  An  inflexible  anti-slavery  man, 
he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Free  Soil 
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party,  and,  in  1848,  supported  Van 
Buren.  In  1854  he  opposed  the  reelec- 
tion of  David  Stuart  to  congress,  on  ac- 
count of  that  gentleman’s  slavery  record. 

Though  a Quaker  by  education  and  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  the  government 
found  no  more  hearty  supporter  of  its 
war  measures,  from  1861  to  1865,  than 
was  he.  In  the  reports  of  meetings  held 
in  those  critical  times  to  devise  means  of 
aiding  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
his  name  often  appears  as  the  utterer  of 


words  of  stirring  and  unequivocal  pat- 
riotism. 

Judge  Walker’s  first  wife  died  during 
the  month  of  February,  1864.  In  May, 
1865,  he  married  Ella  Fletcher,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fletcher  of  Town- 
shend,  Vermont,  who  is  still  living.  By 
the  first  marriage,  Judge  Walker  had 
one  son,  and  by  his  second  two  child- 
ren, the  youngest  of  whom,  a son,  is 
a freshman  at  Yale  coUege. 

Walter  Buel. 


FORT  ERIE  AND  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  NIAGARA  RIVER.* 


One  can  scarce  touch  any  point  of 
this  vast  frontier,  but  immediately  there 
start  into  life  visions  of  its  early  his- 
tory and  associations.  We  recall  the 
romance  and  poetry  connected  with  the 
old  French  regime,  and  the  stories  of 
brave  self-sacrifice  associated  with  the 
pioneers  of  that  civilization  which  first 
sought  to  plant  its  banner  on  the  shores 
of  the  great  lakes,  and  to  blend  the 
cross  and  the  lily  everywhere  throughout 
the  vast  wilderness  which  their  bravery 
and  courage  penetrated. 

We  may  be  pardoned  therefore  if,  be- 
fore touching  on  the  especial  point  to 

*The  writer,  in  compiling  these  historical  facts, 
would  express  her  great  indebtedness  to  the  records 
included  in  the  ‘History  of  Erie  County, ’ papers 
read  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Buffalo,  by  the 
late  Mr.  O.  H.  Marshall  and  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Norton,  as  well  as  some  manuscript  letters  found  in 
the  file  of  that  society  ; The  Portfolio,  a periodical, 
published  1816,  now  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library,  which 
also  furnished  the  ancient  views  ; with  some  inspira- 
tion caught  from  the  charming  historian  of  this 
region — the  inimitable  Parkman. 


which  our  subject  limits  us,  we  review 
the  already  well-known  records,  of  the 
past,  and  evoke  from  its  shades  the 
strange  picture  which  that  history  pre- 
sents. 

At  the  bidding  of  the  French  king. 
Louis  XIV,  scholars  came  forth  from 
their  cloisters,  pale  with  thought  and 
study ; gowned  priests  carried  altar  and 
host  on  their  backs  over  cliffs  and  through 
barbarous  forests ; chivalrous  knights 
bore  the  escutcheons  of  their  rank  into 
the  battlefields  of  the  forest,  or  added 
new  laurels  to  their  crowns  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colonies. 

Here,  as  everywhere  in  the  settlement 
of  the  new  world,  the  pioneers  seem 
to  give  coloring  and  character  to  the 
life  of  the  whole  people.  The  “ little 
leaven  ” seethes  and  bubbles  through 
the  successive  years,  till  we  see  a great 
nation  influenced  by  the  same  customs? 
partaking  of  the  same  tastes,  which 
were  characteristic  of  the  small  band  of 
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their  ancestry  that  first  landed  on  its 
shores. 

Thus,  Spanish  Florida  and  the  gulf  have 
not  yet  entirely  lost  sight  of  Menendez 
and  Ponce  de  Leon ; aristocratic  Caro- 
lina, Virginia  and  Maryland  yet  repeat 
the  ambitions  and  courtly  graces  of  their 
Raleighs,  Richmonds  and  Baltimores  ; 
while  stern,  Puritan  New  England  sends 
forth  its  keen  thinkers,  energetic  workers 
and  practical  statesmen,  whose  influence 
is  felt  over  all  the  land,  even  as  that  of 
Winthrop  and  Miles  Standish  moved 
the  hearts  of  the  little  colony  gathered 
round  Plymouth  Rock.  New  York 
shows  plainly  the  conservative  influ- 
ences which  have  flown  down  through 
the  veins  of  generations  from  the 
burghers  of  Holland,  and  Pennsylvania 
yet  plumes  herself  on  the  elegance  and 
social  superiority  which  it  has  inherited 
from  the  republican  court. 

So,  when  we  seek  this  northern  shore 
and  follow  the  two  small  vessels  which 
under  the  command  of  Jacques  Cartier, 
in  1534,  blindly  groped  their  way 
through  the  Bay  of  Newfoundland  and 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  making  way  for 
the  brave,  chivalrous  La  Salle,  Cham- 
plain, Frontenac  and  the  scores  of  self- 
denying  priests,  under  whose  leadership 
the  secrets  of  a barbarous  continent 
were  unveiled,  we  still  trace  the  footsteps 
of  this  alien  race.  Amid  the  practical 
and  common-place  life  of  modern 
American  towns — more  especially  on 
the  Canadian  side — we  come  upon  race- 
marks  which  tell  us  that  Father  Henne- 
pin, Breboeuf,  Salement,  Marquette  and 
a host  of  others  have  left  traces  which 
cannot  be  ignored  or  forgotten.  Their 


devotedness  and  heroic  deeds,  as  well 
as  their  terrible  fate,  have  gained  for 
them  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of 
the  Protestant  as  well  as  the  Catholic 
world.  The  candid  testimony  of  Ban- 
croft is,  that  “the  annals  of  missionary 
labor  are  inseparably  connected  with 
the  origin  of  all  the  establishments  of 
French  America.  Not  a cape  was 
doubled,  not  a stream  discovered,  that 
a Jesuit  did  not  lead  the  way.” 

These  men  brought  with  them  to  New 
France,  the  faith,  narrow  prejudices  and 
the  utterly  conservative  ideas,  which 
from  the  days  of  Francis  I to  Louis  XVI, 
governed  the  world  as  ’twere  a stage 
whereon  kings  drew  the  wires  to  move 
the  puppets  of  their  will. 

Many  of  the  events  recorded  in  the 
far  scattered  materials  of  this  history, 
group  themselves  round  single  individ- 
uals, who  have  left  the  impress  of  their 
strong  personality,  their  grand  energy 
and  self-denying  perseverance,  on  many 
a point  throughout  this  vast  region,  even 
as  their  names  are  perpetuated  in  lake, 
city  and  river. 

The  “ Relations,”  as  they  are  quaintly 
called,  of  these  good  old  priests,  which 
were  sent  back  to  the  mother  country, 
read  like  a fairy  tale  ; and  the  fatherly 
letters  of  the  great  French  king  are  cur- 
ious reading  in  this  Nineteenth  century. 
He  dwells  with  the  greatest  minuteness 
upon  the  habits  and  government  of  the 
people,  sending  prosy  pages  of  advice 
and  remonstrance  in  his  own  hand- 
writing to  his  governors ; scolding  and 
advising  individuals  as  if  he  could  stretch 
his  powerful  arm  across  the  sea,  despite 
the  interval  of  time  and  distance,  and 
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rule  the  new  world  as  he  did  his  palace 
at  Versailles. 

“ In  the  history  of  the  autocracy  which 
has  fallen,  and  the  democracy  which 
has  prevailed,  extremes  meet,”  and  we 
read  the  drama  enacted  amid  untamed 
forests  by  a distant  gleam  of  courtly 
splendors  and  having  for  background 
the  regal  pomp  and  glory  of  Versailles, 

Thus  we  see,  that  while  the  growth  of 
New  England  was  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  a busy  multitude,  that  of  New  France 
was  the  achievement  of  a gigantic  am- 
bition striving  with  one  hand  to  grasp  a 
continent.  It  was  a vain  attempt,  and 
was  soan  borne  down  by  foes  from  with- 
out and  corruption  within.  But  out  of 
the  fall  of  New  France  grew  revolutions 
whose  influence  is  felt  to  this  hour 
through  every  nation  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  clashing  of  these  antago- 
nistic systems  is  not  without  their 
suggestions  even  to  us. 

During  the  three  centuries  which 
have  elapsed  since  this  early  exploration 
by  the  French,  two  distinct  races  have 
successively  occupied  and  disappeared 
from  this  locality  (the  frontier  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  river),  which  is 
now  in  undisputed  possession  of  a third. 

From  this  strange  and  romantic  be- 
ginning, the  vast  inland  seas,  and  the 
shores  now  teeming  with  evidences  of 
the  highest  civilization,  emerged  into 
the  light  shed  by  the  old  world,  and 
gradually  the  march  of  thought  and  the 
indomitable  will  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  has 
displaced  the  cross  and  lily  for  the 
more  prosaic  emblems  of  the  eagle  and 
sword. 

We  find  that  the  first  inhabitants 


of  this  region  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie, 
of  which  history  makes  any  mention, 
were  the  Attionandaronk,  called  Kah- 
Kwas  by  the  Senecas.  They  are  first 
mentioned  by  Champlain  during  his 
winter  visit  to  the  Hurons,  1615.  Ac- 
cording to  the  early  Jesuits, they  excelled 
the  Hurons  in  strength,  stature  and 
symmetry.  Once  in  every  ten  years  the 
survivors  of  each  family  gathered  the 
remains  of  their  deceased  ancestors 
from  the  platforms  on  which  they  had 
been  deposited, and  buried  them  in  heaps 
with  many  superstitious  ceremonies. 
This  was  called  “The  Feast  of  the 
Dead.”  Many  of  the  mounds  thus 
raised  may  still  be  seen  in  this  vicinity. 
A conspicuous  one  on  Tonawanda 
island  is  affirmed  by  the  old  Senecas  to 
have  had  such  an  origin.  This  people 
were  the  predecessors  of  the  Senecas, 
and  were  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  though  it 
would  be  very  interesting,  to  go  through 
the  history  of  the  Indian  tribes  which 
have  been  identified  with  this  locality ; 
the  feeble  remnant  of  which  yet  remain 
about  twenty  miles  from  here  on  what 
is  known  as  the  Cattaraugas  reservation. 
In  these  spiritless  and  shiftless  sons  of 
the  forest,  one  cannot  recognize  the 
descendants  of  the  fiery  and  undaunted 
Senecas. 

Gradually  the  encroachment  of  the 
whites  pushed  the  natives  away  from  the 
beautiful  banks  of  the  river  and  penned 
them  up  in  “reservations,”  and  the 
traveled  route  between  Buffalo  creek 
and  the  falls  and  the  more  distant  west 
generally  passed  on  the  Canada  side,  and 
the  crossing  was  at  Black  Rock.  The 
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landing  on  the  opposite  side  was  called 
Sandy  Town,  and  near  this  was  the  site 
of  Fort  Erie.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Kirk- 
land traveled  it  in  1788,  and  the  Duke  of 
Liancourt  in  1795.  Fort  Erie  was 
originally  built  by  Colonel  Bradstreet 
as  a depot  for  provisions  while  on  his 
expedition  against  the  western  Indians 
in  the  summer  of  1764.  Bradstreet’s 
force  was  a somewhat  motley  one. 
There  were  stalwart,  red- coated  regulars, 
who  marched  as  one  man;  hardy  New 
England  militia, whose  dress  and  military 
manners  were  but  a poor  imitation  of 
the  regulars,  yet  who  had  faced  the 
legions  of  France  on  many  a well-fought 
battle-field.  Rude  hunters  of  the  border 
were  there,  and  faithful  Indian  allies 
from  the  Mohawk  valley,  and,  finally, 
three  hundred  scowling  Senecas,  their 
hands  red  from  the  massacre  of  Devil’s 
Hole,  and  almost  ready  again  to  stain 
them  with  English  blood. 

Of  the  British  and  Americans  who 
then  in  closest  friendship  passed  along 
the  western  border  of  Erie  county,  there 
were  not  a few  who  in  twelve  years 
more  were  destined  to  seek  each  others 
lives  on  the  blood-stained  battle-fields  of 
the  Revolution.  Among  them  was  one 
whose  name  was  a tower  of  strength  to 
the  patriots  of  America,  whose  voice 
rallied  the  faltering  soldiers  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  whose  fame  has  come  down  to 
us  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  adventur- 
ous valor.  This  was  Israel  Putnam, 
then  a loyal  soldier  of  King  George  and 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Conneticut  bat- 
talion. 

The  Iroquois  were  still  a powerful 
confederacy,  and  their  war  parties  made 


occasional  excursions  among  the  western 
Indians,  striding  over  the  plains  of  Erie 
county  as  they  went,  and  returning  by 
the  same  route  with  their  scalps  and 
prisoners.  Hither,  too,  came  detach- 
ments of  red-coated  Britons  up  the 
Niagara  river,  usually  landing  at  Fort 
Erie  and  going  thence  in  open  boats 
to  Detroit,  Mackinaw  and  other  west- 
ern forts.  Along  the  borders  of  Erie 
county,  too,  went  all  the  commerce  of 
the  upper  lakes,  consisting  of  supplies 
for  military  posts,  goods  to  trade  for 
furs  with  the  Indians,  all  of  which 
were  carried  in  open  boats  impelled 
by  oars,  with  the  occasional  use  of  a 
temporary  sail.  These  pursued  their 
way  over  the  treacherous  waters  of 
these  great  lakes  in  what  would  now 
be  thought  a path  of  destruction. 
Shortly  prior  to  the  Revolution  some 
British  vessels  are  known  to  have  been 
lost  in  the  vicinity  of  Eighteen  Mile 
creek,  and  fragments  of  the  wreck  which 
have  been  found  were  by  some  thought 
the  remains  of  the  ill-fated  Griffin. 

Standing  now  on  the  “ Front” — as  one 
beautiful  point  in  the  park  system  of 
Buffalo  is  called — and  looking  upon  the 
widely  extended  view  which  it  commands 
across  the  river  to  the  remains  of  Fort 
Erie,  up  the  shadowy  sweep  of  water 
which  loses  itself  in  the  horizon  of  the 
lake,  or  down  the  swift  flowing  river 
which  bears  the  united  waters  of  the 
great  chain  over  the  terrible  gorge 
known  as  the  falls,  it  seems  almost  like 
the  dream  of  a poet  to  recall  the  early 
time  when  both  the  shores  were  clothed 
in  primeval  forests  and  no  sail  was  seen 
on  the  blue  surface  of  the  mighty  lake 
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In  the  sketch  of  the  entrance  of  the 
first  ship  into  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
which  is  here  given  we  see  pictured  the 
history  of  two  centuries. 

It  was  in  1679  that  Hennepin  and 
his  small  band  of  explorers  under 
the  leadership  of  La  Salle,  having  with 
much  toil  carried  the  material  for  a 
small  vessel  over  the  portage  at  Niagara 
Falls,  and  climbed  the  heights  of  Lewis- 
ton, on  the  twenty-second  of  January 
reached  the  level  of  the  plateau. 

The  file  of  burdened  men,  some  thirty 
in  number,  toiled  slowly  on  their  way 


tempts  were  made  to  ascend  the  rapids, 
which  still  run  swiftly  between  the  piers 
of  the  International  bridge,  but  without 
success.  At  length  on  the  seventh  of 
August,  1679,  its  sails  were  set ; a fa- 
vorable wind  sprung  up  and  it  again  ap- 
proached the  troublesome  rapids.  It 
was  a diminutive  vessel  compared  with 
the  leviathans  of  the  deep  which  now 
navigate  these  inland  seas,  but  was  a 
marvel  in  view  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  it  had  been  built.  It  was  of  sixty 
tons  burden  and  armed  with  seven  small 
cannons,  all  of  which  had  been  trans- 
ported by  land 
around  the  cata- 
ract. There  were 
thirty-four  men  on 
board, all  Frenchmen 
except  one — Tonti, 
an  Italian.  There 
was  the  intrepid  La 
Salle,  a blue-eyed, 
fair-faced,  ringleted 
cavalier,  fitted  to 
grace  the  salons  of 
Paris,  yet  who  was 
eagerly  pressing  for- 
ward to  dare  the  hardships  of  unknown 
seas  and  savage  lands.  A born  leader  of 
men,  a heroic  subduer  of  nature,  the 
gallant  Frenchman,  for  a brief  time, 
passes  along  our  border,  and  then 
disappears  in  the  western  wilds,  where 
he  was  eventually  to  find  a grave. 
Tonti — exiled  from  his  native  Italy 
by  revolution — was  second  in  com- 
mand, a man  of  unswerving  courage 
and  devoted  loyalty — Father  Hennepin, 
the  early  historian  of  this  region,  and 
one  of  the  most  zealous  of  all  the  zeal- 


The  Griffin  Entering  Lake  Erie. 


over  the  snowy  plains  and  through  the 
gloomy  forests  till  they  came  at  last  to 
a small  stream  which  entered  the  Niag- 
ara, tw#>  leagues  above  the  cataract — 
undoubtedly  Cayuga  creek.  Then  they 
built  the  vessel  for  which  they  had 
brought  the  materials,  and  when  the 
spring  opened  it  was  ready  for  launch- 
ing. 

For  several  months  the  Griffin  re- 
mained in  the  Niagara,  between  the 
place  where  it  was  built  and  the  rapids 
at  the  head  of  the  river,  and  several  at- 
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ous  band  of  Romish  priests,  who  un- 
dauntedly bore  the  cross  to  the  fiercest 
pagans  of  the  new  world. 

As  the  vessel  approached  the  rapids, 
a dozen  stalwart  sailors  were  sent  ashore 
with  a tow  line,  and  aided  with  all  their 
strength  the  breeze  which  blew  from  the 
north.  Meanwhile,  a crowd  of  Iriquois 
warriors  had  assembled  on  the  shore 
with  many  captives  they  had  brought 
from  the  distant  pra-ries  of  the  west, 
watching  eagerly  the  efforts  of  the  pale 
faces.  Soon  the  Griffin  surmounted 
the  rapids,  and  the  pioneer  vessel  of 
these  waters  swept  out  upon  the  bosom 
of  Lake  Erie.  The  friar  pronounced 
his  blessing  on  her,  the  assembled  com- 
pany chanted  the  Te  Deum.  Cannons 
were  fired,  and  French  and  Indians 
joined  in  shouts  of  rejoicing — the  latter 
saying  gannoran-gannoran — (wonderful- 
wonderful). 

The  adventurous  Frenchman  doubt- 
less supposed  when  he  steered  the 
Griffin  into  this  inland  sea,  that  he  was 
opening  it  solely  for  French  commerce, 
and  was  preparing  its  shores  for  French 
occupancy. 

Had  he  climbed  the  bluff  from  which 
we  have  taken  our  view  and  attempted 
to  foretell  the  destiny  of  land  and  lake 
for  the  next  two  centuries,  he  would  of 
course  have  mentally  given  the  dominion 
to  the  sovereigns  of  France.  But  a far 
different  destiny  was  in  store  for  this 
region,  due  partly  to  the  chances  of  war 
and  partly  to  the  subtle  characteristics 
of  race,  which  make  the  Gaul  a good 
explorer  but  a bad  colonizer,  while  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  ever  ready  to  identify 


himself  with  the  land  to  which  he  may 
roam. 

For  the  next  forty-five  years  after  the 
adventures  of  La  Salle,  the  French 
maintained  a general  but  not  very  sub- 
stantial ascendancy  in  this  region,  but 
after  various  battles  with  the  Senecas, 
they  had  almost  abandoned  their  forts 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  French  dominion 
was  almost  overthrown.  The  English 
revolution  of  1688,  by  which  James  II 
was  driven  from  the  throne,  was  speedily 
followed  by  war  with  France,  and  this 
disturbance  was  echoed  in  the  new 
world.  At  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in 
1797,  the  ownership  of  certain  lands 
was  definitely  conceded  to  France  and 
England,  but  the  French  still  pushed 
westward. 

In  1702,  the  two  nations,  with  their 
respective  Indian  allies,  plunged  again 
into  conflict,  which  is  known  as  Queen 
Anne’s  war.  In  1825  the  French  began 
rebuilding  Fort  Niagara,  which  they  had 
abandoned  some  forty  years  before,  and 
it  became  thence  their  stronghold. 
The  war  between  England  and  France, 
begun  in  1744,  was  closed  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  and  during 
the  nominal  eight  years  of  peace  which 
followed,  both  nations  were  making  con- 
stant efforts  to  extend  their  dominion 
beyond  the  frontier  settlements — the 
French  with  the  most  success.  To 
Niagara,  Detroit  and  other  posts  they 
added  Presque  Isle  (now  Erie),  Venango 
and  finally  Fort  Duquesne,  on  the  site 
of  Pittsburgh.  Frequent  detachments 
of  troops  passed  along  this  line.  These 
came  up  the  Niagara  to  Buffalo,  thence 
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either  by  batteau  up  the  lake,  or  on  foot 
along  the  shore  to  Erie,  and  thence 
south  to  Duquesne.  Gayly  dressed 
French  officers  sped  backwards  and 
forwards,  attended  by  the  feathered 
warriors  of  their  allied  tribes,  and 
dark-gowned  priests  hastened  to  and 
fro,  using  all  their  arts  to  advance  the 
power  of  Rome  and  France.  One  mar- 
vels continually  at  the  facility  with  which 
both  Indians  and  Frenchmen  traveled 
distances  which  even  in  these  days  of 
steam  are  deemed  immense.  They 
seemed  to  communicate  with  distant 
points  almost  with 
the  speed  of  the 
modern  telegraph, 
and  news  from  the 
shores  of  Lake 
Champlain  would 
reach  Fort  Du- 
quesne and  other 
distant  points  al- 
most as  quickly  as 
if  carrier  pigeons 
had  taken  them. 

But  again, in  1756 
war  was  declared 

between  England  and  France,  and 
proved  the  last  great  struggle  for  su- 
premacy in  the  new  world. 

At  first  the  French  were  everywhere 
victorious,  but  eventually  England  threw 
herself  into  the  contest  with  deadly  ear- 
nest, and  was  conqueror.  About  the 
twentieth  of  July,  while  the  English  were 
encamped  about  Quebec,  and  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm  were  approaching  that 
rommon  grave  to  which  the  path  of 
glory  led  them,  a stormy  scene  took 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo. 


The  French  troops,  commanded  by 
D’Aubrey,  who  had  slaughtered  the  un- 
lucky battalion  of  Braddock  only  two 
years  before,  were  by  no  means  de- 
spondent, and  the  Indians  were  more 
friendly  to  the  French  than  the  En- 
glish. 

Sweeping  on  with  his  flotilla  past  the 
pleasant  groves  now  occupied  by  our 
great  commercial  emporium,  D’Aubrey 
hurried  past  the  tall  cliffs  now  crowned 
by  the  crumbling  battlements  of  Fort 
Porter,  dashed  through  the  rapids,  raised 
the  echoes  of  the  silent  Grand  island, 


Battle  of  Niagara. 

and  only  halted  on  reaching  the  shores 
of  Navy  island. 

After  staying  there  a day  or  two,  he 
then  crossed  over  to  the  mainland  to 
give  battle  to  Sir  William  Johnson. 
After  a fight  of  an  hour,  the  French  were 
utterly  routed  and  D’Aubrey  wounded. 
On  receipt  of  this  disastrous  news  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Niagara  immediately 
surrendered  and  the  control  of  the  great 
river,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  for  more  than  a hundred 
years,  passed  over  to  the  English.  The 
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French  burnt  some  armed  vessels  laden 
with  military  stores,  in  an  arm  of  the 
river  separating  Buckhorn  from  Grand 
island,  and  the  hulls  have  been  seen  in 
recent  times.  The  spot  since  this  event 
has  been  called  “ Burnt  Ship  bay.  ” 

Soon  after,  the  great  victory  of  Wolfe 
gave  Quebec  to  the  British,  but  it  was 
not  until  1760  that  the  other  posts  were 
given  up. 

The  struggle  was  over,  and  the  dream 
of  planting  a gay  French  city  on  the 


outlook  over  the  mighty  lake  had  faded 
away  forever. 

And  now,  to  come  down  to  modern 
times,  we  will  again  revert  to  the  old 
ferry  at  Black  Rock,  which  was  quite  a 
noted  point  in  1814.  Sandy  Town  op- 
posite had  a number  of  wooden  houses 
built  behind  the  immense  sand  hills  that 
existed  there.  Some  of  them  were  used 
as  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  and  the  dead  were  buried  in  the 
sandhills  adjacent.  Many  bodies  were 
washed  out  into  the  lake  in  later  years, 
and  human  bones  were  tossed  carelessly 


about  with  laugh  and  jest  by  those  carting 
sand  to  Buffalo.  As  late  as  1830  it  was 
a common  thing  for  school  boys  to  go 
there  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  dig  for 
relics,  and  even  to  this  day  Indian  arrow 
points  and  sinkers  for  fishing,  are  found 
about  the  fort  and  shore.  In  October 
1844,  a great  storm  washed  away  the 
sand  hills,  when  there  were  plainly  to 
be  seen  traces  of  the  line  of  huts,  the 
foundations  of  chimneys,  officers’  quar- 
ters, etc. 

When  the  war  cloud 
began  to  lower,  busi- 
ness at  the  old  ferry 
gradually  ceased,  and 
the  large  four  - horse 
wagons  with  their  sin- 
gular loads  were  no 
longer  seen  there.  This 
ferry,  it  is  believed,  was 
a crossing  place  at  a 
period  as  early  as  the 
Revolutionary  War,  but 
whether  or  no,  it  is 
quite  clearly  proven 
that  it  was  in  exist- 
ence in  1796.  By  its  passage  many 
of  the  early  settlers  journeyed  to  their 
western  homes,  and  over  it  the  emigrants 
to  Michigan  were  carried.  The  part  of 
Buffalo  formerly  known  as  the  village  of 
Black  Rock,  is  on  historic  ground,  and 
the  most  exciting  events  of  its  early  his- 
tory transpired  there.  On  the  high  hill 
which  overlooked  the  ferry,  old  Fort 
Adams,  or  Battery  Swift,  was  situated. 
There  is  now  in  the  office  of  the  Niagara 
Street  Railroad  company  a box  of  balls, 
bullets  and  other  implements  of  war, 
which  were  found  in  the  soil  when  dig- 
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ging  its  foundations.  There  was  a battle 
December  22,  1763,  here,  between  a de- 
tachment of  English  soldiers  who  were 
moving  from  Fort  Schlosser  towards 
Detroit,  and  a body  of  Indians  whom 
they  encountered  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Erie.  The  skeletons  of  Indians  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a circle,  with  their 
feet  towards  the  centre,  and  placed 
against  a large  iron  kettle,  their  heads 
resting  on  hatchets,  and  forming  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle,  were  found  by 
Colonel  Bird,  while  preparing  the 
ground  for  his  residence — a fine  old 
mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  is  still  in  a good  state  of  preserva- 
tion and  occupied  by  the  survivors  of 
his  family. 

Captain  James  Sloan,  a resident  of 
Black  Rock  up  to  recent  days,  came  to 
the  ferry  in  1810.  This  venerable  gen- 
tleman spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
view  which  opened  to  his  sight  when,  for 
the  first  time,  he  stood  upon  the  old  In- 
dian field  which  then  covered  this 
prominent  point.  The  majestic  Niagara, 
with  an  unbroken  expanse,  bore  its 
affluent  flood  to  the  cataract  between 
banks  covered  with  the  primeval  forest, 
indented  with  the  scattered  huts  of  the 
settlers  on  the.  Canadian  shore,  and 
gave  to  view  the  wooded  islands  which 
in  a by-gone  age  it  had  torn  away  from 
the  protecting  embrace  of  the  main- 
land. Under  Fort  Erie  the  British  fleet, 
under  Commodore  Barclay,  was  an- 
chored, while  a few  batteaux  were  mov- 
ing sluggishly  up  the  stream  laden  with 
salt. 

These  constituted  the  commercial 
marine  of  the  river,  the  principal  busi- 


ness of  which  was  the  transportation  of 
this  commodity  from  Porter  & Barton’s 
dock,  at  old  Fort  Schlosser,  to  their  ware- 
house at  Black  Rock.  There  are  but  few 
persons  now  living  who  know  anything 
of  the  lake  and  river  commerce  from 
the  year  1805  to  the  commencement  of 
the  last  war  with  England.  It  consisted 
mainly  in  the  transportation  of  salt  be- 
tween these  points  and  Erie,  and  from 
thence  to  Pittsburgh.  The  Black  Rock 
was  the  great  salt  exchange,  and  it  was 
not  a rare  occurrence  for  the  Rock  to 
be  covered  with  traders  from  Pitts- 
burgh, captains  and  boatmen,  who  met 
there  to  exchange  views.  In  1800, 
Augustus  Porter,  then  of  Canandaigua, 
had  a contract  for  carrying  the  mail  to 
Fort  Niagara,  which  was  over  this  road 
to  the  ferry  and  then  down  the  Cana- 
dian side.  Dr.  Dwight,  president  of  Yale 
college,  mentions  the  ferry  in  his  “jour- 
ney through  the  state  of  New  York,”  and 
that  his  party  crossed  it  without  incon- 
venience, but  with  great  fatigue  to  his 
boatmen.  A writer  in  the  Portfolio,  a 
literary  periodical  published  in  New 
York  in  1810,  also  mentions  it  as  the 
regular  route.  In  this  narrative  the 
writer  states  that  the  stone  which  bounds 
the  river  line  is  a mass  of  black  chert, 
which  doubtless  is  the  origin  of  the 
name. 

In  the  year  1800  there  was  a tolerable 
site  or  plateau  over  the  present  Fort 
street  leading  to  the  river  margin,  about 
two  hundred  feet  in  width.  Upon  the 
northern  extremity  of  this  plateau  was  a 
black  rock,  in  shape  an  irregular  tri- 
angle, projecting  into  the  river,  having 
a breadth  of  about  one  hundred  feet  at 
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the  north  end,  and  extending  southward 
and  along  the  river  for  a distance  of 
three  hundred  feet,  gradually  inclining 
to  the  last  till  it  was  lost  in  the  sand. 
An  eddy  formed  around  the  rock  so  that 
a ferry  boat  could  be  brought  in  there, 
and  from  the  rock  teams  could  be  driven 
into  the  boat  by  a connecting  lip  or 
bridge.  The  natural  harbor  which  this 
formed  was  perfect,  and  could  not  have 
been  made  more  complete  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a dock  or  landing  place. 

In  1802  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
providing  for  negotiation  of  a treaty 
with  the  Seneca  Indians,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  extinguishment  of  the 
Indian  title  to  the  mile  strip  reservation 
on  the  Niagara  river.  This  act  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  a ferry  at  this 
place,  for  it  provides  that  the  treaty 
should  not  prejudice  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  state  of  New  York  to  the 
ferry. 

Mention  has  been  made  by  an  early 
French  explorer  of  the  lakes,  of  having 
been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  a 
shelter  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  behind 
Black  Rock,  and  this  probably  was  un- 
der the  tee  of  Bird  island,  which  at  that 
period,  and  within  the  memory  of  older 
citizens  of  Buffalo,  was  a bare  black 
rock  forming  a natural  harbor,  and 
which  as  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
early  voyagers  may  have  given  the  name 
to  this  locality,  rather  than  that  on  the 
main  shore  recently  described. 

President  Dwight  also  says,  “ there  is 
no  place  on  the  main  shore  where  a 
wharf  can  be  built.”  This  would  seem 
to  fix  the  harbor  of  Black  Rock  at  the 
island.  Yet,  since  the  first  settlement 


on  the  shore  of  the  river,  this  name  has 
been  applied  to  the  main  land  and  not 
the  island. 

In  August,  1764,  a treaty  was  made 
between  Sir  William  Johnson  and  the 
Senecas,  by  which  all  the  lands  four 
miles  wide  on  east  side  of  the  river  was 
ceded  to  the  English.  The  islands  were 
excepted  by  the  Indians,  but  bestowed 
on  Sir  William  by  them  as  a proof  of 
their  regard,  who  as  a loyal  subject  im- 
mediately made  them  over  to  the  king. 
The  foundations  of  the  present  Fort  Erie 
were  laid  in  1791. 

It  must  have  been  a rude  fortification 
as  originally  constructed,  for  the  Duke 
of  «Lian  Court  describes  it  in  1795,  as  a 
cluster  of  buildings  surrounded  with 
crazy  palisades,  destitute  of  ramparts, 
covered  ways  or  earth  works.  There 
was  also  a large  government  warehouse, 
with  an  overhanging  story,  pierced  with 
loop-holes  for  the  use  of  musketry.  The 
stone  portion,  the  ruins  of  which  yet  re- 
main, was  built  in  1806,  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  and  subsequently  enlarged 
to  more  formidable  dimensions.  The 
Indian  name  of  the  locality — Gai-gwaah- 
geh — signifies  the  place  of  hats.  Sen- 
eca tradition  relates  as  its  origin  that  in 
olden  times,  soon  after  the  visit  of  the 
white  man,  a battle  occurred  on  the 
lakes  between  a party  of  French  in  bat- 
teaux,  and  Indians  in  canoes.  The  lat 
ter  were  victorious  and  the  French 
boats  sunk  and  their  crews  drowned. 
Their  hats  floated  ashore  where  the  fort 
was  subsequently  built,  and  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  Indians  by  their 
novelty,  they  named  the  place  accord- 
ingly. 
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In  the  summer  of  1800,  Governor 
Morris  made  an  excursion  to  Niagara 
Falls  and  Fort  Erie  by  way  of  Albany, 
Lake  George  and  Montreal,  thence  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario  and 
along  that  side  of  the  lake  to  Niagara. 
In  a letter  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Parish  ot 
Hamburg,  Germany,  he  says  of  Fort 
Erie. 

Here,  as  in  turning  a point  of  woods,  the  lake 
broke  in  on  my  view.  I saw  riding  at  anchor  nine 
vessels,  the  least  of  them  one  hundred  tons.  Does 
it  not  seem  like  magic  ? At  this  point  commences 
a navigation  of  more  than  a thousand  miles.  The 
proudest  empire  in  Europe  is  but  a bauble,  com- 
pared to  what  America  will  be,  must  be,  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries — perhaps  of  one. 

On  the  third  of  July,  1814,  a detach- 
ment of  United  States  troops  crossed 
the  Niagara  from  Buffalo  to  the  Canada 
shore,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Erie.  This  fortress  consisted  at 
the  time  of  nothing  more  than  two  large 
stone  buildings,  called  mess  houses, 
standing  in  a line  a few  feet  asunder, 
with  a dilapidated  breast-work  on  their 
west  and  northern  sides,  connected  at 
the  angle  by  a polygonal  bastion,  sur- 
mounted by  several  ravelins.  This  fort 
being  garrisoned  by  a few  soldiers,  com- 
manded by  a subordinate  officer,  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  and  our  troops 
immediately  took  possession  and  com- 
menced extending  the  works  and  re- 
pairing the  defences. 

We  find  in  a copy  of  an  old  periodi- 
cal published  February,  1816,  a most 
authentic  and  interesting  account  of  the 
attack  made  by  the  English  to  recover 
this  point.  The  map  here  given  is  also 
a representation  of  Fort  Erie  and  its 
surroundings  as  it  appeared  at  that  time 


with  its  background  of  primeval  forest. 
At  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
line  of  works  a sort  of  bastion  twenty 
feet  high  was  erected,  on  which  five 
heavy  guns  were  mounted.  It  was 
called  Towson’s  battery.  In  the  bay 
near  by  it  were  three  armed  schooners, 
Porcupine , Somers  and  Ohio* 

General  Ripley  at  this  time  was  com- 
manding general,  and  on  the  twenty - 
seventh  of  July  took  up  a position  with 
his  right  flank  supported  by  the  fort  and 
his  left  resting  on  a hillock  seven  hun- 
dred yards  distant,  upon  which  was  the 
Towson  battery  before  mentioned. 
While  this  battery  was  still  in  an  un- 
finished state,  and  the  fort  itself  in  a 
very  inffiecient  state  of  defence,  on  the 
seventh  of  August  General  Drummond 
of  the  English  army,  appeared  before  it 
with  an  army  of  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men — nearly  twice  the  number  of 
its  defenders. 

Drummond  perceived  the  importance 
of  capturing  the  American  batteries  at 
Black  Rock,  and  seizing  or  destroying 
the  armed  schooners  in  the  lake.  A 
force  twelve  hundred  strong  that  went 
over  to  Black  Rock  were  repulsed  by 
riflefiien,  militia  and  volunteers,  under 
Major  Morgan.  Meanwhile,  Drummond 
had  opened  fire  on  Fort  Erie  with  some 
twenty-four  pounders,  and  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fourteenth  of  August  the 
cannonade  was  almost  incessant. 

Meantime  the  brave  defenders  had 
gone  to  work  with  spades  instead  of 

* The  schooners  Ohio  and  Somers  were  captured 
on  the  night  of  the  twelfth  of  August,  by  Captain 
Dobbs  of  the  royal  navy — eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  men — but  the  Porcupine  beat  off  her  assailants. 
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muskets,  and  in  three  days  had  so  far 
completed  Towson’s  battery  that  three 
guns  were  placed  on  it  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding country — two  more  were 
added  to  these  soon  after — so  that  when 
on  the  seventh  the  regular  battery  was 
opened  upon  them,  “Yankee  Doodle” 
was  struck  up  by  the  drums,  and  the  fire 
promptly  returned,  amid  the  loud  and 
animated  cheers  of  the  whole  line. 
After  this,  the  firing  was  continued  on 
both  sides  with  very  little  intermission, 
until  the  fifteenth.  General  Gaines  had 
arrived  about  the  fifth,  and  although  the 
cannonade  had  as  yet  done  but  little 
damage,  he  was  convinced  that  General 
Drummond  contemplated  storming  the 
works,  and  made  disposition  of  his  forces 
to  give  them  a proper  reception.  At 
midnight  of  the  fourteenth,  an  ominous 
silence  prevailed  in  both  camps,  which 
was  soon  broken  by  a tremendous  up- 
roar, for  at  two  o’clock  the  British,  fif- 
teen hundred  strong,  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fisher,  made  a furious  attack 
on  Towson’s  battery,  and  the  abatis  on 
the  extreme  left,  expecting  to  find  the 
Americans  slumbering ; but  they  were 
mistaken.  The  infantry  of  our  left,  con- 
sisting of  the  twenty-first  regiment  under 
Major  Wood  of  the  engineers,  instantly 
drew  up  in  line  between  the  battery  and 
the  water,  and  received  the  charge  in  a 
style  suited  to  its  impetuosity.  Checked 
by  a seasonable  volley  from  this  corps, 
and  a shower  of  grape  from  Towson’s 
artillery,  the  enemy  sustained  the  con- 
flict but  a few  minutes,  and  fell  back  for 
a second  attempt.  Towson’s  poured  forth 
such  a continuous  stream  of  flame  from 


its  tall  battery,  that  the  British  called  it 
the  “Yankee  Light  house.”  While  one 
assailing  column  by  the  use  of  ladders, 
was  endeavoring  to  capture  the  battery, 
the  other,  failing  to  penetrate  the  abatis, 
because  Miller  and  his  brave  men  were 
behind  it,  attempted  to  gain  the  rear  of 
the  defenders.  Both  columns  failed, 
and  after  five  attempts,  the  enemy 
abandoned  the  enterprise. 

So  exasperated  was  General  Drum- 
mond, that  he  gave  orders  to  give  the 
Yankees  “no  quarter  should  the  fort  be 
taken  ’’and  had  actually  stationed  some 
Indians  near  to  execute  the  order. 
The  column  of  Colonel  Scott  now  being 
routed,  the  guns  of  the  Douglass  battery 
were  so  directed  as  to  cut  off  all  com- 
munication between  the  contested  bas- 
tion and  the  enemy’s  reserve,  and  a 
party  of  desperate  fellows  were  about 
to  rush  in  and  finish  the  work,  when 
a spark  being  communicated  by  some 
means  to  an  ammunition  chest  under  the 
platform,  the  bastion,  with  those  who  oc- 
cupied it, were  blown  into  the  air  together. 
A column  of  flame,  with  fragments  of  tim- 
ber, earth,  stones  and  the  bodies  of  men, 
rose  to  the  height  of  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  in  the  air,  and  fell  in  a shower  of 
ruins  to  a great  distance  around.  This 
appalling  explosion  was  followed  by  a 
galling  cannonade,  when  the  British  fled 
to  their  intrenchments,  leaving  on  the 
field  221  killed  and  174  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  70  killed,  56 
wounded  and  1 1 missing.  Both  parties 
immediately  prepared  for  another 
struggle. 

This  explosion  has  been  assigned  by 
the  British  general  as  the  cause  of  the 
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ill  success  of  his  enterprise,  but  the 
American  officers  considered  the  result 
as  rather  favorable  to  him  than  other- 
wise. An  interval  of  four  days  occurred 
which  was  diligently  improved  by  the 
American  troops  in  strengthening  their 
batteries,  while  the  enemy  had  new  ac- 
cessions of  two  regiments. 

This  was  the  most  trying  period  of 
the  whole  siege,  for  the  men  were  daily 
subjected  to  the  most  fatiguing  duties, 
and  were  continually,  in  spite  of  pre- 
cautions, picked  off  by  the  enemy,  so 
that  the  daily  losses  were  severe.  At 
this  time  General  Gaines  was  wounded 
and  had  to  retire,  and  General  Brown 
resumed  the  command,  having  partially 
recovered  from  wounds  received  at  the 
battle  of  Niagara.  General  Peter  B. 
Porter  was  conspicuous  in  this  siege, 
and  planned  the  sortie  which  was  one 
o-f  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of 
the  war.  He,  with  General  Miller,  filed 
out  of  camp  by  the  left  and  advanced 
upon  the  enemy.  General  Porter’s 
column  made  a considerable  detour 
through  the  woods,  while  that  of  Miller 
concealed  themselves  in  a ravine,  Gen- 
eral Porter’s  column  approached  its  des- 
tination with  such  secrecy  that  the 
enemy  did  not  discover  its  approach 
until  within  pistol  shot.  As  the  firing 
announced  this  to  General  Miller,  he 
left  his  ambush  and  charged  the  enemy’s 
third  battery,  which  being  carried,  their 
whole  line,  as  far  as  their  second  battery, 
inclusive,  was  in  a few  minutes  com- 
pletely in  our  possession. 

The  object  of  the  enterprise  being 
thus  accomplished,  the  army  retreated 
again  within  its  lines.  Within  half  an 


hour  after  the  commencement  of  this 
action,  the  enemy  had  lost  more  than  a 
thousand  of  his  number,  and  nearly  all 
his  artillery  and  military  stores.  Many 
of  the  British  officers  who  were  present 
at  this  affair  pronounce  it  to  have  been 
at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  military  history,  and 
the  best  comment  on  it  is  the  practical 
one  of  General  Drummond,  who  broke 
up  his  camp  three  days  afterwards  and 
retired  rapidly  down  the  river. 

Generals  Brown  and  Porter  covered 
themselves  with  glory  on  this  occasion, 
and  in  later  days  the  young  descendants 
of  the  brave  general,  whose  family  has 
so  long  been  identified  with  Niagara 
Falls,  have  been  taken  to  the  crumbling 
ruins  of  the  old  fort  and  taught  by 
practical  description  to  appreciate  the 
brave  deed  of  their  renowned  ancestor. 

Colonel  Bird,  in  1815,  went  over  to 
Fort  Erie  and  saw  the  batteries,  with 
their  broken  guns,  just  as  they  had  been 
left  after  this  battle. 

The  relief  of  Fort  Erie  was  one  of 
the  most  skillfully  planned  and  gallantly 
executed  sorties  ever  made.  General 
Napier  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  very 
few  cases  in  which  a single  sortie  has 
compelled  the  raising  of  a siege.  Very 
high  credit  was  given  to  General  Porter 
both  for  his  eloquence  in  engaging  the 
volunteers,  and  his  skill  and  valor  in 
leading  them.  The  press  sounded  his 
praises,  the  citizens  of  Batavia  tendered 
him  a dinner,  the  governor  brevetted 
him  a major-general,  and  congress  voted 
him  a gold  medal.  The  guerdons  were 
justly  his  due  on  account  of  the  distin- 
guished services  then  known  to  the  pub- 
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lie,  which  also  gave  him  full  credit  for 
the  originating  and  planing  the  sortie. 
In  a private  letter  to  Colonel  William 
A.  Bird,  we  read,  that  General  Brown 
requested  Porter  to  draw  up  his  plans 
in  writing,  as  he  himself  hesitated  as  to 
its  practicability. 

Porter’s  aids  superintended  the  cut- 
ting out  of  the  roads,  and  he  was  chosen 
to  command  the  force ; and  while  Gen- 
eral Brown  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
belonging  to  every  commander  under 
whose  orders  a successful  movement  is 
carried  out,  there  is  no  doubt  that  as 
originator,  the  h®nor  in  this  case  be- 
longs to  General  Porter.  The  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie  was  substan- 
tially the  closing  of  the  war  on  the 
Niagara  frontier. 

Major-general  Gaines,  in  an  official 
letter,  also  pays  a well-merited  tribute 
to  another  brave  officer.  He  says  : 

The  Douglass  battery — named  in  honor  of  Lieu- 
tenant David  B.  Douglass  of  the  engineer  corps,  under 
whose  direction  it  was  built — and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  defended  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Erie,  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  August,  are  bright  within 
my  recollection.  Among  the  many  scenes  which 
combined  to  disperse  the  clouds  and  darkness  and 
light  up  the  dawn  of  that  memorable  morning,  the 
defence  of  the  Douglass  battery  stands  rivaled  by 
few,  and,  according  to  the  number  of  guns,  sur- 
passed by  none.  The  youthful  commander  of  that 
battery  excited  my  admiration.  His  constancy  and 
courage  during  a brisk  cannonade  and  bombardment 
for  several  weeks — often  in  night  as  well  as  day — his 
gallantry  and  defense  against  a vigorous  assault  by  a 
vast  superiority  of  numbers,  are  incidents  which  can 
never  cease  to  be  cherished  in  my  memory  as  among 
the  most  heroic  and  pleasing  I have  ever  witnessed. 

Later  years  has  made  this  same  point 
conspicuous  as  the  rendezvous  for  the 
Fenians  from  this. side. 

May  31,  1866,  an  armed  party  of  Fe- 


nians crossed  the  Niagara  river  from  the 
vicinity  of  Buffalo,  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  an  empty  mill  at  Fort  Erie, 
and  cut  the  telegraph  wires.  As  soon 
as  the  facts  became  known,  the  Cana- 
dian volunteers  marched  against  them  ; 
they  attacked  them  on  the  second  of 
June,  but  were  not  successful  in  captur- 
ing any.  (In  fact  one  especial  Cana- 
dian regiment  became  eminently  ridic- 
ulous by  breaking  ranks  and  running 
off  from  the  field.  It  was  called  the 
“ Queen’s  Own,”  and  consisted  mostly 
of  young  society  boys.) 

In  the  meanwhile  the  United  States 
government  gave  instructions  to  General 
Grant  to  employ  military  force  to  pre- 
vent reinforcements  from  crossing  the 
river,  as  it  was  known  that  large  num- 
bers of  Fenians  had  assembled  on  the 
United  States  frontier.  The  Canadian 
force  having  now  been  strengthened, 
again  advanced  on  Fort  Erie,  which 
the  Fenians  abandoned,  leaving  behind 
thirty-two  men  as  a picket.  These  were 
captured,  six  of  them  were  tried  by  a 
drum-head  court  martial  and  shot.  The 
main  body  of  about  four  hundred  men, 
in  attempting  to  recross  the  Niagara 
river,  were  seized  by  the  Federal  gun- 
boats, disarmed,  and  after  a few  days’ 
confinement  discharged  on  recogniz- 
ances to  appear  when  called  for.  On 
the  seventh  of  June,  President  Johnson 
issued  a proclamation  against  Fenians, 
forbiding  any  assistance  to  be  given 
them.  On  the  day  previous  General 
Sweeney,  the  organizer  of  the  raid,  had 
been  arrested  at  St.  Albans,  and  General 
Roberts,  the  civil  chief,  was  also  arrested 
in  New  York. 
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There  was  a second  raid  in  May, 
1870,  when  four  Fenian  regiments 
marched  into  Canada,  but  were  driven 
out  on  the  twenty-seventh,  with  a loss 
of  eight  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 

Thus  closes  a brief  record  of  a mem- 
orable spot,  which,  though  at  present 
presenting  only  a few  crumbling  ruins 
and  totally  destitute  of  any  military 
importance,  still  is  eloquent  in  sugges- 
tions of  energy  and  activity  in  the  past. 
The  broken  walls  group  themselves  pic- 
turesquely on  the  banks  of  the  grand, 
swiftly-flowing  river,  which  bears  on  the 
waters  of  the  great  lakes  as  of  old  into 
the  quiet  slumber  of  the  sea.  Nature 


has  shed  over  the  rough  wounds  made 
by  time,  or  the  vandalism  of  man,  its 
lovely  curtain  of  soft  verdure,  where  the 
winds  may  play  and  the  birds  sing  their 
sweetest  songs,  undisturbed  by  the  proud 
or  mournful  memories  which  may  haunt 
the  visitor.  No  red  man’s  feathered  head 
now  peers  round  its  angles,  or  looks 
from  the  shore  with  curious  eye  on  the 
ships  which  go  by  laden  with  the  com- 
merce of  a great  population,  and  the 
dead  who  here  fought  so  bravely  sleep 
well  beneath  the  blue  sky  which  can- 
opies the  great  free  land  which  they 
shed  their  blood  to  gain.  “ Requiescat 
in  pace.” 


Marl  E.  Mixer. 
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We  print  in  this  number  an  interesting  paper 
by  Mr.  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield  on  the  author- 
ship of  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798  and 
1799.  Mr.  Warfield  maintains  that  the  logic 
of  all  the  known  facts  furnishes  very  strong 
reason  for  believing  Mr.  Breckinridge  to  have 
been  the  author,  and  not  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  has 
been  almost  universally  believed  — a belief 
founded  on  Mr.  Jefferson’s  claim  in  a letter 
written  after  Mr.  Breckinridge’s  death  to  the 
latter’s  son,  elsewhere  published.  Mr.  R.  T. 
Durrett,  in  The  Southern  Bivouac  for  March, 
this  year,  holds  to  the  opinion  that,  while  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  irame  the 
resolutions,  he  nevertheless  drafted  them  in 
harmony  with  the  previously  expressed  views 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Wilson  C. 
Nicholas,  and  possibly  James  Madison.  Mr. 
Durrett  says  : 

The  letter  shows  that,  in  this  meeting  at  Monticello,  it 
was  agreed  between  these  distinguished  gentlemen  that  the 
best  way  to  counteract  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  was  to 
array  the  state  legislatures  against  them.  To  this  end  a 
series  of  resolutions  were  to  be  prepared  for  the  Kentucky 
legislature,  which  should  make  this  state,  in  co-operation 
with  Virginia,  put  forth  a solemn  protest  against  the  con- 
stitutionality of  these  laws  ; and  Mr.  Breckinridge,  then  a 
member  of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  was  to  undertake  to 
have  them  adopted  by  that  body.  This  conclusion  having 
been  reached  in  the  conference,  it  was  but  natural  and 
courteous  that  Mr.  Jefferson  should  have  been  invited  to 
draft  the  resolutions.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  and  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  political  organ- 
ization then  gaining  strength  for  its  impending  conflict  with 
the  Federalists,  and  destined  in  its  triumph  to  make  him 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  presidential  chair.  The 
conference,  moreover,  was  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  it  would  have  been  scarcely  less  than  rude  for  his 
guests  not  to  have  urged  their  host  to  sketch  the  contem- 
plated resolutions.  When  the  promise,  therefore,  of  secrecy 
as  to  his  connection  with  them  was  made,  Mr.  Jefferson 
did  draw  a series  of  nine  resolutions  and  deliver  them  to 
Mr.  Breckinridge. 

The  resolutions  thus  drawn  by  Mr.  Jefferson  were  not, 
however,  identical  with  those  which  Mr.  Breckinridge 


afterwards  presented  to  the  Kentucky  legislature,  and 
which  were  adopted  by  that  body.  The  first  seven  of  the 
Breckinridge  or  Kentucky  resolutions  are  the  same  as  these 
numbers  of  the  Jefferson  draft,  except  as  to  a few  unimpor- 
tant verbal  changes  ; but  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  the 
Breckinridge  or  Kentucky  set  are  radically  different  from 
these  numbers  in  the  Jefferson  series.  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
after  receiving  the  Jefferson  draft,  evidently  exercised  his 
right  to  so  alter  the  text  as  to  make  the  resolutions  meet 
his  own  views,  and  conform  to  his  understanding  of  their 
tenor  and  import,  as  agreed  in  the  conference. 


James  Buchanan,  afterwards  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  at  the  time  referred  to 
in  the  following  narration  United  States  sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  related  the  accompany- 
ing bit  of  interesting  history  at  a dinner 
party  in  western  Pennsylvania  in  1843.  The 
source  from  which  it  came  to  the  hands  of  the 
editor  is  in  every  way  trustworthy.  In  connec- 
tion with  what  else  is  published  in  this  number 
of  this  Magazine  relating  to  the  Mormons,  it 
has  an  added  interest  to  that  with  which  it  is 
invested  by  reason  of  the  light  it  throws  upon 
the  characters  of  two  men  who  have  been  Pres- 
idents of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Buchanan 
spoke  substantially  as  follows  : 

In  the  month  of  February,  1839  or  1840,  the  Mormon 
prophet,  Joe  Smith,  with  several  of  his  elders,  came  to 
Washington  to  present  their  wrongs  in  Missouri  to  the  con. 
sideration  of  congress. 

At  once  Colonel  Benton  and  Dr.  Sinn,  senators  from  that 
state,  were  up  in  arms  against  even  a hearing  by  the  senate, 
and  the  delegation  could  make  no  headway  in  the  appeal 
for  a fair  examination  of  their  side  of  the  desperate  struggle 
on  the  border.  Before  leaving,  they  solicited  a hearing  by 
the  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was  so 
strongly  impressed  by  the  statements  they  made  to  him, 
supported  by  proofs,  that  he  interceded  personally  with  the 
Missouri  senators  to  give  the  Latter  Day  Saints  a fair  chance 
for  simple  justice;  but  they  were  indignant  that  Mr.  B* 
should  listen  to  them,  when  he  told  them  he  (Mr.  B.) 
believed  in  fair  play  to  any  American  citizen,  and  would 
himself  present  them  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  President,  and 
ask  him  to  consider  what  the  Mormons  would  state.  But 
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off  posted  the  colonel  and  doctor  to  the  White  House  and 
filled  the  ears  of  the  President  with  their  account  of  wrongs 
done  the  peaceful  border  people  of  their  state;  so  that, 
when  Mr.  Buchanan  called  to  solicit  a hearing,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  in  a temper  he  had  never  before  seen  in  the  little 
magician,  and  Mr.  B.  was  shut  off  by  the  positive  declara- 
tion that  the  prophet  and  his  rascally  followers  should 
never  enter  the  presidential  mansion  while  he  had  jurisdic- 
tion in  it. 

Then  Mr.  Buchanan  told  us  that  he  thought  of  another 
influence,  and  aside  reminded.  Mr.  Van  Buren  that  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  to  see:  him  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party  again,  and  that  the  state  ot  Illinois  was  somewhat 
doubtful,  and  that  the  vote  of  Nauvoo,  which  he  under- 
stood would  be  full  three  thousand,  might  decide  that  of 
the  state,  etc. . etc.  But  the  President  declared  that  if  they 
were  to  defeat  his  election,  so  be  it — they  should  not  come 
into  his  presence. 

This  was  told  by  Mr.  Buchanan  in  reply  to  a deprecia- 
tory estimate  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  by  a gentleman  present,  to 
show  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  not  what  he  had  been  sup- 
posed, etc.,  etc. ; but  also,  I distinctly  remember,  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  characterized  the  statements  of  the  Mormons 
with  the  proofs  of  their  truthfulness,  as  the  most  painful 
picture  of  border  ruffianism  he  had  encountered.  He  had 
no  word  of  extenuation  for  Mormon  leaders,  but  felt  the 
outrages  committed  on  their  deluded  followers  were  a stain 
on  the  fair  name  of  the  country. 

The  narration  gave  the  company  an  impression  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  which  his  opponents  had  not 
allowed  him. 

The  following  memorial  from  Joseph  Smith, 
Brigham  Young,  and  other  Mormon  leaders,  to 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  presented 
no  doubt  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1844, 
we  deem  worthy  of  publication,  not  merely  as 
a document  of  historical  interest  and  value,  but 
also  as  presenting  a story  of  a series  of  barbar- 
ous cruelties  inflicted  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  Mormon  people,  many  of  them 
women  and  children  innocent  of  any  wrong. 
The  paper  gives  proof  of  the  ability  of  the 
writer.  After  reciting  their  grievances  the  pe- 
titioners ask  congress  to  adopt  for  their  protec- 
tion an  act  introduced  into  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture in  1840,  incorporating  the  city  of  Nauvoo. 
Below  this  document  is  appended  the  signature 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who,  as  secretary  of 
state,  certified  to  the  accuracy  of  the  copy  of 


the  enrolled  law.  The  memorial  itself  is  enti- 
tled to  a careful  perusal : 

To  THE  HONORABLE  SENATORS  AND  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
congress  ASSEMBLED  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  city 
council  of  the  City  of  Nauvoo,  citizens  of  Han- 
cock county,  Illinois,  and  exiles  from  the  state  of 
Missouri,  being  in  council  assembled,  unanimously 
and  respectfully,  for  ourselves,  and  in  behalf  of  many 
thousands  of  other  exiles,  memorialize  the  honorable 
senators  and  representatives  of  our  nation  upon  the 
subject  of  the  unparalleled  persecution  and  cruelties 
inflicted  upon  us  and  upon  our  constituents  by  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  and 
likewise  upon  the  subject  of  the  present  unfortunate 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  in  the  land  of 
our  exile.  As  a history  of  the  Missouri  outrages  has 
been  extensively  published,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  particularize 
all  of  the  wrongs  and  grievances  inflicted  upon  us,  in 
this  memorial.  As  there  is  an  abundance  of  well 
attested  documents  to  which  your  honorable  body 
can  at  any  time  refer,  hence  we  only  embody  the 
following  important  items  for  your  consideration  : 
First. — Your  memorialists,  as  free-born  citizens  of 
this  great  republic,  relying  with  the  utmost,  confi- 
dence upon  the  sacred  “articles  of  the  constitution” 
by  which  the  several  states  are  bound  together,  and 
considering  ourselves  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  free  citizens  in  what  state  soever  we 
desired  to  locate  ourselves,  commenced  a settlement 
in  the  county  of  Jackson,  on  the  western  frontiers  of 
the  state  of  Missouri,  in  the  summer  of  1831.  There 
we  purchased  land  from  government,  erected  sev- 
eral hundred  houses,  made  extensive  improvements, 
and  shortly  the  wild  and  lonely  prairies  and  stately 
forests  were  converted  into  well  cultivated  and  fruit- 
ful fields.  There  we  expected  to  spend  our  days  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  our  rights  and  liberties  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  sufferings  and  blood  of  our 
noble  ancestors.  But  alas  ! our  expectations  were 
vain.  Two  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  we 
were  unlawfully  and  unconstitutionally  assaulted  by 
an  organized  mob  consisting  of  the  highest  officers 
in  the  county,  both  civil  and  military,  who  boldly 
avowed  their  determination  in  a written  circular  to 
drive  us  from  said  county.  As  a specimen  of  their 
treasonable  and  cruel  designs  your  honorable  body 
are  referred  to  said  circular,  of  which  the  following 
is  a short  extract,  namely  ; 
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We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Jackson  county, 
believing  that  an  important  crisis  is  at  hand  as  re- 
gards our  civil  society  in  consequence  of  a pretended 
religious  sect  of  people  that  have  settled  and  are  still 
settling  in  our  county,  styling  themselves  Mormons, 
and  intending  to  rid  our  society  "peaceably  if  we 
can,  forcibly  if  we  must,”  and  believing  as  we  do 
that  the  arm  of  the  civil  law  does  not  afford  us  a 
guaranty,  or  at  least  a sufficient  one,  against  the  evils 
which  are  now  inflicted  upon  us  and  seem  to  be  in- 
creasing by  the  said  religious  sect,  deem  it  expedient 
and  of  the  highest  importance  to  form  ourselves  into 
a company  for  the  better  and  easier  accomplishment 
of  our  purposes. 

This  document  was  closed  in  the  following  words: 

We  therefore  agree,  after  timely  warning,  and  re- 
ceiving an  adequate  compensation  for  what  little 
property  they  cannot  take  with  them,  they  refuse  to 
leave  us  in  peace,  as  they  found  us,  we  agree  to  use 
such  means  as  may  be  sufficient  to  remove  them,  and 
to  that  end  we  each  pledge  to  each  other  our  bodily 
powers,  our  lives,  fortunes  and  sacred  honors. 

To  this  unconstitutional  document  were  attached 
the  names  of  nearly  every  officer  in  the  county,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  hundreds  of  others. 

It  was  by  this  band  of  murderers  that  your  me- 
morialists, in  the  year  1833,  were  plundered  of  their 
peaceable  homes.  It  was  by  them  that  their  fields 
were  laid  waste,  their  houses  burned  and  their  men, 
women  and  children,  to  the  number  of  about  twelve 
hundred  persons,  banished  as  exiles  from  the  county, 
while  others  were  cruelly  murdered  by  their  hands. 

Second. — After  our  expulsion  from  Jackson  county 
we  settled  in  Clay  county,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Missouri  river,  where  we  purchased  lands  both  of  the 
old  settlers  and  from  the  land  office,  but  soon  we 
were  again  violently  threatened  by  mobs  and  obliged 
to  leave  our  homes  and  seek  out  a new  location. 

Third. — Our  next  settlement  was  in  Caldwell 
county,  where  we  purchased  the  most  of  the  land  in 
said  county,  besides  a part  of  the  lands  in  Davis  and 
Carrol  counties.  These  counties  were  almost 
entirely  in  a wild  and  uncultivated  state,  but  by  per- 
severing industry  of  our  citizens,  large  and  extensive 
farms  were  opened  in  every  direction,  well  stocked 
with  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  We  also  com- 
menced settlements  in  several  other  counties  of  the 
state,  and  once  more  confidently  hoped  to  enjoy  the 
hard  earned  fruits  of  our  labor  unmolested.  But 
our  hopes  were  soon  blasted.  The  cruel  and  mur- 
derous spirit  which  first  began  to  manifest  itself  in 
the  constituted  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  Jack- 
son  county,  and  afterwards  in  Clay  and  the  sur- 
rounding counties,  receiving  no  check  either  from 
the  civil  or  military  power  of  the  state,  had  in  the 
meantime  taken  courage,  and  boldly  and  fearlessly 


spread  its  contaminating  and  treasonable  influence 
into  every  department  of  the  government  of  said 
state.  Lieutenant-Govenor  Boggs,  a resident  of 
Jackson  county,  who  acted  a conspicuous  part  in 
our  expulsion  from  said  county , instead  of  being  tried 
for  treason  and  rebellion  against  the  constitution 
and  suffering  the  just  penalty  of  his  crimes,  was 
actually  elected  governor  and  placed  in  the  executive 
chair.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  were 
greatly  encouraged  to  renew  with  redoubled  fury 
their  unlawful  attacks  upon  our  defenseless  settle- 
ments. Men,  women  and  children  were  driven  in 
every  direction  before  their  merciless  persecu- 
tors, robbed  of  their  possessions,  their  property 
their  provisions,  and  their  all ; cast  forth  upon  the 
bleak,  snowy  prairies,  houseless  and  unprotected, 
many  sank  down  and  expired  under  their  accumulated 
sufferings,  while  others,  after  enduring  hunger  and 
the  severities  of  the  season,  suffering  all  but  death, 
arrived  in  Caldwell  county,  to  which  place  they  were 
driven  from  all  the  surrounding  counties,  only  to  wit- 
ness a more  heartrending  scene.  In  vain  had  we 
appealed  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  Missouri 
for  protection  and  redress  of  our  former  grievances. 
In  vain  we  now  stretched  out  our  handstand  appealed 
as  the  citizens  of  this  great  republic,  to  the  sympa- 
thies, to  the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  those  in 
power.  In  vain  we  implored  again  and  again  at  the 
feet  of  Govenor  Boggs,  our  former  persecutor,  aid 
and  protection  against  the  ravages  and  murders  now 
inflicted  upon  our  defenseless  and  unoffending  citizens. 
The  cry  of  American  citizens  already  twice  driven 
and  deprived  of  liberty,  could  not  penetrate  their 
adamantine  hearts.  The  governor,  instead  of  sending 
us  aid,  issued  a proclamation  for  our  extermination 
and  banishment,  ordered  out  the  forces  of  the  state, 
placed  them  under  the  command  of  General  Clark, 
who,  to  execute  these  exterminating  orders,  marched 
several  thousand  troops  into  our  settlements  in 
Caldwell  county,  where,  unresisted  by  fear,  law  or  jus- 
tice, and  urged  on  by  the  highest  authority  of  the 
state,  they  laid  waste  our  fields  of  corn,  shot  down 
our  cattle  and  hogs  for  sport,  burned  our  dwellings, 
inhumanly  butchered  some  eighteen  or  twenty  de- 
fenseless citizens,  dragged  from  their  hiding  places 
little  children  and  placing  the  muzzles  of  their  guns 
to  their  heads  shot  them  with  the  most  horrid  oaths 
and  imprecations.  An  aged  hero  and  patriot  of  the 
Revolution,  who  served  under  General  Washington, 
while  in  the  act  of  pleading  for  quarter,  was  cruelly 
murdered  and  hewed  in  pieces  with  an  old  corn  cut- 
ter, and  in  addition  to  all  these  savage  acts  of  bar- 
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barity,  they  forcibly  dragged  virtuous  and  inoffensive 
females  from  their  dwellings,  bound  them  upon 
benches  used  for  public  worship,  where  they  in  great 
numbers  ravished  them  in  the  most  brutal  manner. 
Some  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  citizens  were  thrust  into 
prisons  and  dungeons  where,  bound  in  chains,  they 
were  fed  on  human  flesh,  while  their  familes  and 
some  fifteen  thousand  others  were  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  forcibly  expelled  from  the  state.  In  the 
meantime,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  these  horrid  out- 
rages they  confiscated  our  property  and.robbed  us  of 
our  possessions,  before  our  final  expulsion.  With  a 
faint  and  lingering  hope,  we  petitioned  the  state 
legislature  then  in  session,  unwilling  to  believe  that 
the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  venerable  fathers  of 
the  Revolution  had  fled  from  their  illustrious  de- 
scendants— unwilling  to  believe  that  American  citi- 
zens could  appeal  in  vain  for  a restoration  of  liberty, 
cruelly  wrested  from  them  by  cruel  tyrants.  But  in 
the  language  of  our  noble  ancestors  “Our  repeated 
petitions  were  only  answered  by  repeated  injuries.” 
The  legislature  instead  of  hearing  theories  of  fifteen- 
thousand  suffering,  bleeding,  unoffending  citizens, 
sanctioned  and  sealed  the  unconstitutional  acts  of 
the  governor  and  his  troops  by  appropriating  two- 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  exterminating  us  from  the  state.  No  friendly  arm 
was  extended  out  to  protect  us.  The  last  ray  of  hope 
for  redress  in  that  state  was  entirely  extinguished. 
We  saw  no  other  alternative  but  to  bow  down  our 
necks  and  wear  the  cruel  yoke  of  oppression  and 
quietly  and  submissively  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
banished  as  exiles  from  our  possessions  our  sacred 
homes  or  otherwise  see  our  wives  and  children  coldly 
murdered  by  tyrants  in  power. 

Fourth. — Our  next  permanent  settlement  was  in 
the  land  of  our  exile,  the  state  of  Illinois,  in  the 
spring  of  1839  ; but  even  here  we  are  not  secure  from 
our  relentless  persecutor,  the  state  of  Missouri.  Not 
satisfied  in  having  drenched  her  soil  in  the  blood  of 
innocence  and  expelling  us  from  her  borders,  she 
pursues  her  unfortunate  victims  into  banishment, 
seizing  upon  and  kidnapping  them  in  their  defence- 
less moments,  dragging  them  across  the  Mississippi 
river  upon  their  inhospitable  shores,  where  they  are 
tortured,  whipped,  immured  in  dungeons  and  finally 
hung  by  the  neck  without  any  legal  process  what- 
ever. We  have  memorialized  the  former  executive 
of  this  state,  Governor  Carlin,  upon  these  lawless 
outrages  committed  upon  our  citizens,  but  he  ren- 
dered us  no  protection.  Missouri,  receiving  no 
check  in  her  murderous  career,  continues  her  depre- 


dations, again  and  again  kidnapping  our  citizens 
and  robbing  us  of  our  property,  while  others,  who 
fortunately  survived  the  execution  of  her  bloody 
edicts,  are  again  and  again  demanded  by  the  execu- 
tive of  that  state  on  pretense  of  some  crime  said  to 
have  been  committed  by  them  during  the  extermi- 
nating expedition  against  our  people.  As  an  in- 
stance, General  Joseph  Smith,  one  of  your  memori- 
alists, has  been  three  times  demanded,  tried  and 
acquitted  by  the  courts  of  this  state,  upon  investiga- 
tion, under  writs  of  habeas  corpus',  once  by  the 
United  States  court  for  the  district  of  Illinois,  again 
by  the  circuit  court  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  lastly 
by  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  when, 
at  the  same  time,  a nolle  prosequi  had  been  entered 
by  the  courts  of  Missouri  upon  all  the  cases  of  that 
state  against  Joseph  Smith  and  others.  Thus  the* 
said  Joseph  Smith  has  been  several  times  tried  for 
the  same  alleged  offence,  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  and 
limb  contrary  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  amendments 
to  the  constitution  of  these  United  States,  and  thus 
we  have  been  continually  harassed  and  robbed  of  our 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  those  vexatious 
prosecutions.  And  what  at  the  present  time  seems 
to  be  still  more  alarming  is  the  hostility  manifested 
by  some  of  the  authorities  and  citizens  of  this  state. 
Conventions  have  been  called,  inflammatory  speeches 
made,  and  many  unlawful  and  unconstitutional  res- 
olutions adopted  to  deprive  us  of  our  rights,  our 
liberties,  and  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  our  pos- 
sessions. From  the  present  hostile  aspect,  and  from 
bitter  experience  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  it  is  greatly 
feared  that  the  barbarous  scenes  acted  in  that  state 
will  be  reached  in  this.  If  Missouri  goes  unpun- 
ished, others  will  be  greatly  encouraged  to  follow 
her  murderous  examples.  The  afflictions  of  your 
memorialists  have  already  been  overwhelming — too 
much  for  humanity,  too  much  for  American  citizens 
to  endure  without  complaint.  We  have  groaned 
under  the  iron  hand  of  tyranny  and  oppression  these 
many  years  ; we  have  been  robbed  of  our  property 
to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  dollars  ; we  have 
been  hunted  as  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest ; we 
have  seen  our  aged  fathers  who  fought  in  the  Revo- 
lution and  our  innocent  children  alike  slaughtered 
by  our  persecutors  ; we  have  seen  the  fair  daughters 
of  American  citizens  insulted  and  abused  in  the 
most  inhuman  manner  ; and  finally,  we  have  seen 
fifteen  thousand  souls — men,  women  and  children — 
driven  by  force  of  arms  during  the  severities  of  win- 
ter from  their  sacred  homes  and  firesides  to  a land 
of  strangers,  penniless  and  unprotected.  Under  all 
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these  afflicting  circumstances  we  imploringly  stretch 
forth  our  hands  towards  the  highest  councils  of  our 
nation  and  humbly  appeal  to  the  illustrious  senators 
and  representatives  of  a great  and  free  people  for 
redress  and  protection.  Hear,  O hear  the  petition- 
ing voice  of  many  thousands  of  American  citizens 
who  now  groan  in  exile  on  Columbia’s  free  soil. 
Hear,  O hear  the  weeping  and  bitter  lamentations 
of  widows  and  orphans,  whose  husbands  and  fathers 
have  been  cruelly  martyred  in  the  land  where  the 
proud  eagle  exultingly  floats.  Let  it  not  be  recorded 
in  the  archives  of  the  nations  that  Columbia’s  exiles 
sought  protection  and  redress  at  your  hands,  but 
sought  it  in  vain.  It  is  in  your  power  to  save  us, 
our  wives  and  our  children  from  a repetition  of  the 
blood-thirsty  scenes  of  Missouri,  and  greatly  relieve 
the  fears  of  a persecuted  and  injured  people,  by 
ordaining  for  their  protection  the  following  ordi- 
nance, namely  : 

An  Ordinance  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
styled  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Later  Day 
Saints,  residing  on  the  western  borders  of  the  state 
of  Illinois. 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas,  The  state  of  Missouri,  at  sundry 
times,  has  unconstitutionally  deprived  a certain 
portion  of  her  citizens  (called  Mormons)  of  their 
rights,  property,  lands,  and  even  of  their  lives  ; and, 
whereas,  in  the  years  1838  and  1839  the  said  state  of 
Missouri  did  illegally  and  inhumanly  exile  and  banish 
for  ever, from  her  limits  and  jurisdiction  all  the  said 
citizens  (called  Mormons)  that  remained  alive,  with 
impunity  ; and,  whereas,  after  being  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  the  citizens  of  Illinois,  the  said  state  of 
Illinois  did  enact,  grant  and  charter,  for  the  benefit 
and  convenience  of  the  said  exiled  Mormons,  as 
follows  : 

CITY  CHARTER. — AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE 
CITY  OF  NAUVOO. 

Section  1. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the 
state  of  Illinois  represented  in  the  general  assembly  : 
That  all  that  district  of  country  embraced  within 
the  following  boundaries,  to  wit : beginning  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  section  thirty-one,  in  township 
seven,  north  of  range  eight,  west  of  the  fourth  prin- 
cipal meridian,  in  the  county  of  Hancock,  and  run- 
ning thence  west  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said 
section  ; thence  north  to  the  Mississippi  river ; 
thence  west  to  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of 
the  said  river ; thence  down  the  middle  of  said 
channel  to  a point  due  west  of  the  southeast  corner 
of  fractional  section  number  twelve,  in  township  six, 


north  of  range  nine,  west  of  the  fourth  principal 
meridian  ; thence  east  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
said  section  twelve  ; thence  north  on  the  range  line 
between  township  six  north  and  range  eight  and  nine 
west,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  section  six,  in  town- 
ship six,  north  of  range  eight  west  ; thence  east  to 
the  southeast  corner  of  said  section  ; thence  north  to 
the  place  of  beginning  ; including  the  town  plats  of 
Commerce  and  Nauvoo,  shall  hereafter  be  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  “ City  of  Nauvoo,” 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  hereby  constituted  a 
body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  aforesaid, 
and  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  may  have 
and  use  a common  seal,  which  they  may  change  and 
alter  at  pleasure. 

Section  2. — Whenever  any  tract  of  land,  adjoining 
the  City  of  Nauvoo,  “shall  have  been  laj^  out  into 
town  lots  and  duly  recorded  according*  to  law,  the 
same  shall  form  a part  of  the  City  of  Nauvoo.” 

Section  3. — The  inhabitants  of  said  city,  by  the 
name  and  style  aforesaid,  shall  have  power  to  sue 
and  be  sued,  to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  defend 
and  be  defended,  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity, 
and  in  all  actions  whatsoever  ; to  purchase,  receive 
and  hold  property,  real  and  personal,  in  said  city, 
to  purchase,  receive  and  hold  real  property  beyond 
the  city  for  burying  grounds,  or  for  other  public  pur- 
poses, for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  city  ; to 
sell,  lease,  convey,  or  dispose  of  property,  real  and 
personal,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city,  to  improve  and 
protect  such  property,  and  to  do  all  other  things  in 
relation  thereto  as  natural  persons. 

Section  4. — There  shall  be  a city  council  to  con- 
sist of  a mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  nine  councilors 
who  shall  have  the  qualifications  of  electors  of  said 
city,  and  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualifieS  voters 
thereof,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  two  years, 
and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  quali- 
fied. The  city  council  shall  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions, elections,  and  returns  of  their  own  members, 
and  a majority  of  them  shall  form  a quorum  to  do 
business  ; but  a smaller  number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
members,  under  such  penalties  as  may  be  prescribed. 

Section  5. — The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  council- 
ors, before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  offices, 
shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation  that 
they  will  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  this  state,  and  that  they  will  well  and 
truly  perform  the  duties  of  their  offices  to  the  best  of 
their  skill  and  abilities. 

Section  6. — On  the  first  of  February  next,  and  ev- 
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ery  two  years  thereafter,  an  election  shall  be  held 
for  the  election  of  one  mayor,  four  aldermen  and 
nine  councilors,  and  at  the  first  election  under  this 
act,  three  judges  shall  be  chosen  viva  voce  by  the 
electors  present ; the  said  judges  shall  choose  two 
clerks,  and  the  judges  and  clerks  before  entering 
upon  their  duties  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or 
affirmation,  such  as  is  now  required  by  law  to  be  ta- 
ken by  judges  and  clerks  of  other  elections  ; and  at 
all  subsequent  elections,  the  necessary  number  of 
judges  and  clerks  shall  be  appointed  by  the  city 
council.  At  the  first  election  so  held  the  polls  shall 
be  opened  at  nine  o’clock  a.  m.  and  closed  at  six 
o’clock  p.  m.  At  the  close  of  the  polls  the  votes  shall 
be  counted  and  a statement  thereof  proclaimed  at 
the  front  door  of  the  house  at  which  said  election 
shall  be  held ; and  the  clerks  shall  leave  with  each 
person  elected,  or  at  his  usual  place  of  residence, 
within  five  days  after  the  election,  a written  notice  of 
his  election ; and  each  person  so  notified  shall, 
within  ten  days  after  the  election,  take  the  oath  or 
affirmation  herein  before  mentioned,  a certificate  of 
which  oath  shall  be  deposited  with  the  recorder, 
whose  appointment  is  hereafter  provided  for,  and  be 
by  him  preserved  ; and  all  subsequent  elections  shall 
be  held,  conducted,  and  returns  thereof  made  as 
may  be  provided  for  by  ordinance  of  the  city  coun- 
cil. 

Sectio'n  7. — All  free  white  male  inhabitants  who 
are  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  are  entitled 
to  vote  for  state  officers,  and  who  shall  have  been 
actual  residents  of  said  city  sixty  days  next  preced- 
ing said  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  city 
officers. 

Section  8. — The  city  council  shall  have  authority 
to  levy  and  collect  taxes  for  city  purposes  upon  all 
property,  real  and  personal,  within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  not  exceeding  one  half  per  cent,  per  annum, 
upon  the  assessed  value  thereof,  and  may  enforce 
the  payment  of  the  same  in  any  manner  to  be  pro- 
vided by  ordinance,  not  repugnant  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  or  of  this  state. 

Section  9. — The  city  council  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  a recorder,  treasurer,  assessor,  marshal,  su- 
pervisor of  streets,  and  all  such  other  offices  as  may 
be  necessary  ; and  to  prescribe  their  duties,  and 
remove  them  from  office  at  pleasure. 

Section  10. — The  city  council  shall  have  power  to 
require  of  all  officers  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this 
act,  bonds  with  penalty  and  security,  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  their  respective  duties , such  as  may 


be  deemed  expedient;  and  also,  to  require  all  offi- 
cers appointed  as  aforesaid  to  take  an  oath  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices. 

Section  11. — The  city  council  shall  have  power 
and  authority  to  make,  ordain,  establish  and  execute 
all  such  ordinances  not'repugnant  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  state,  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  peace,  benefit,  good  order,  reg- 
ulation, convenience  and  cleanliness  of  said  city  ; for 
the  protection  of  property  therein  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire  or  otherwise,  and  for  the  health  and 
happiness  thereof ; they  shall  have  power  to  fill  all 
vacancies  that  may  happen  by  death,  resignation  or 
removal,  in  any  of  the  offices  herein  made  elective ; 
to  fix  and  establish  all  the  fees  of  the  officers  of  said 
corporation  not  herein  established ; to  impose  such 
fines  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offence,  as  they  may  deem  just,  for  refusing  to  ac- 
cept any  office  in  or  under  the  corporation,  or  for 
misconduct  therein  ; to  divide  the  city  into  wards ; 
to  add  to  the  number  of  aldermen  and  councilors ; 
and  apportion  them  among  the  several  wards  as  may 
be  most  just  and  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  city. 

Section  12. — Tolicense,  tax  and  regulate  auctions, 
merchants,  grocers , hawkers,  pedlars,  pawnbrokers 
and  money  changers. 

Section  13. — The  city  council  shall  have  exclusive 
power  within  the  city,  by  ordinance,  to  license  regu- 
late and  restrain  the  keeping  of  ferries  ; to  regulate 
the  police  of  the  city  ; to  impose  fines,  forfeitures 
and  penalties,  for  the  breach  of  any  ordinance,  and 
provide  for  the  recovery  of  such  fines  and  forfeitures, 
and  the  enforcement  of  such  penalties,  and  to  pass 
such  ordinances  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  powers  specified  in  this 
act,  provided  such  ordinances  are  not  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  state; 
and,  in  fine,  to  exercise  such  other  legislative  powers 
as  are  conferred  on  the  city  council  of  the  city  of 
Springfield,  by  an  act  entitled  “an  act  to  incorporate 
the  city  of  Springfield,”  approved  February  third, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty. 

Section  14.— All  ordinances  passed  by  the  city 
council  shall,  within  one  month  after  they  shall  have 
been  passed,  be  published  in  some  newspaper  printed 
in  the  city,  or  certified  copies  thereof  be  posted  up 
in  three  of  the  most  public  places  in  the  city. 

Section  15. — All  ordinances  of  the  city  may  be 
proven  by  the  seal  of  the  corporation,  and  when 
printed  or  published  in  book  or  pamphlet  form,  pur- 
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porting  to  be  printed  or  published  by  authority  of 
the  corporation,  the  same  shall  be  received  in  evi- 
dence in  all  courts  or  places  without  further  proof. 

Section  16. — The  mayor  and  aldermen  shall  be 
conservators  of  the  peace  within  the  limits  of  said 
city,  and  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  justices  of  the 
peace  therein,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  arising 
under  the  laws  of  the  state : they  shall,  as  justices  of 
the  peace,  within  the  limits  of  said  city,  perform  the 
same  duties,  be  governed  by  the  same  laws,  give  the 
same  bonds  and  security  as  other  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  be  commissioned  as  other  justices  of  the 
peace  in  and  for  said  city  by  the  governor. 

Section  17. — The  mayor  shall  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  arising  under  the  ordinances  of 
the  corporation,  and  shall  issue  such  process  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  said  ordinances  into  execution 
and  effect ; appeals  may  be  had  from  any  decision  or 
judgment  of  said  mayor  or  aldermen,  arising  under 
the  city  ordinances,  to  the  municipal  court,  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  presented  by  ordinance; 
which  court  shall  be  composed  of  the  mayor,  as  chief 
justice,  and  the  aldermen  as  associate  justices,  and 
from  the  final  judgment  of  the  municipal  court,  to  the 
circuit  court  of  Hancock  county,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  appeals  are  taken  from  judgments  of  justices 
of  the  peace ; provided  that  the  parties  litigant  shall 
have  a right  to  a trial  by  a jury  of  twelve  men  in  all 
cases  before  the  municipal  court.  The  municipal 
court  shall  have  power  to  grant  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  ordinances  of 
the  city  council. 

Section  18. — The  municipal  court  shall  sit  on  the 
first  Monday  of  every  month  and  the  city  council  at 
such  times  and  place  as  may  be  prescribed  by  city 
ordinance,  special  meetings  of  which  may  at  any 
time  be  called  by  the  mayor  or  any  two  aldermen. 

Section  18. — All  process  issued  by  the  mayor, 
aldermen  or  municipal  court,  shall  be  directed  to  the 
marshal,  and  in  the  execution  thereof  he  shall  be 
governed  by  the  same  laws  as  are,  or  may  be  pre- 
scribed for  the  direction  and  compensation  of  con- 
stables in  similar  cases.  The  marshal  shall  also 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him 
under  the  ordinances  of  said  city,  and  shall  be  the 
principal  ministerial  officer. 

Section  20. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  recorder 
to  make  and  keep  accurate  records  of  all  ordinances 
made  by  the  city  council,  and  of  all  their  proceed- 
ings in  their  corporate  capacity,  which  record  shall 
at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  electors 
of  said  city,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 


may  be  required  of  him  by  the  ordinances  of  the 
city  council,  and  shall  serve  as  clerk  of  the  munici- 
pal court. 

Section  21 . — When  it  shall  be  necessary  to  take 
private  property  for  opening,  widening,  or  altering 
any  public  street,  lane,  avenue,  or  alley,  the  corpora- 
tion shall  make  a just  compensation  therefor  to  the 
person  whose  property  is  so  taken  ; and  if  the 
amount  of  such  compensation  cannot  be  agreed 
upon,  the  mayor  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  a jury  of  six  disinterested  freeholders  of 
the  city. 

Section  22. — All  jurors  impaneled  to  enquire  into 
the  amount  of  benefits  or  dangers  that  shall  happen 
to  the  owners  of  property,  so  proposed  to  be  taken, 
shall  first  be  sworn  to  that  effect,  and  shall  return  to 
the  mayor  their  inquest  in  writing,  signed  by  each 
juror. 

Section  23. — In  case  the  mayor  shall  at  any  time 
be  guilty  of  a paleable  omission  of  duty,  or  shall 
wilfully  and  corruptly  be  guilty  of  oppression,  mal 
conduct,  or  partiality  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  indicted  in  the 
circuit  court  of  Hancock  county,  and  on  conviction 
he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  court  shall  have  power,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  jury,  to  add  to  the  judgment  of  the 
court  that  he  be  removed  from  office. 

Section  24. — The  city  council  may  establish  and 
organize  an  institution  of  learning  within  the  limits 
of  the  city,  for  the  teaching  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  learned  professions,  to  be  called  the  "University 
of  the  City  of  Nauvoo,”  which  institution  shall  be 
under  the  control  and  management  of  a board  of 
trustees,  consisting  of  a chancellor,  registrar,  and 
twenty-three  regents ; which  board  shall  thereafter 
be  a body  corporate  and  politic  with  perpetual 
succession,  by  the  name  of  the  "Chancellor  and 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  Nauvoo,” 
and  shall  have  full  power  to  pass,  ordain,  establish 
and  execute  all  such  laws  and  ordinances  as  they 
may  consider  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  said  university,  its  officers,  and  students; 
provided  that  the  said  laws  and  ordinances  shall  not 
be  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  state ; and  provided,  also,  that  the 
trustees  shall  at  all  times  be  appointed  by  the  city 
council,  and  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education, 
which  appertain  to  the  trustees  of  any  other  col- 
lege or  university  of  this  state. 

Section  25. — The  city  council  may  organize  the 
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inhabitants  of  said  city,  subject  to  military  duty, 
into  a body  of  independent  military  men,  to  be 
called  the  “Nauvoo  Legion,”  the  court  martial  of 
which  shall  be  composed  of  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  said  legion,  and  constitute  the  law  making 
department,  with  full  powers  and  authority  to  make, 
ordain,  establish  and  execute  all  such  laws  and 
ordinances  as  may  be  considered  necessary  for  the 
benefit,  government  and  regulation  of  said  legion ; 
provided,  said  court  martial  shall  pass  no  law  or 
act  repugnant  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  state;  and  pro- 
vided also,  that  the  officers  of  the  legion  shall  be 
commissioned  by  the  governor  of  the  state.  The 
said  legion  shall  perform  the  same  amount  of  mili- 
tary duty  as  is  now,  or  may  be  hereafter,  required  of 
the  regular  militia  of  the  state,  and  shall  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  mayor  in  executing  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  city  corporation,  and  the  laws  of 
the  state,  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor  for 
public  offense,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
state,  or  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  their  proportion  of  the  public  arms ; and,  pro- 
vided also,  that  said  legion  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
other  military  duty. 

Section  26. — The  inhabitants  of  the  “City  of 
Nauvoo’'  are  hereby  exempted  from  working  on 
any  road  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  streets,  lanes,  avenues  and 
alleys  in  repair,  to  require  of  the  male  inhabitants  of 
said  city,  over  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  under  fifty 
years,  to  labor  on  said /Streets,  lanes,  avenues  and 
alleys  not  exceeding  three  days  in  each  year;  and 
any  person  failing  to  perform  such  labor,  when  noti- 
fied by  the  supervisor,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  per  day  for  each  day  so  neglected  or 
refused. 

Section  27. — The  city  council  shall  have  power  to 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  or  city  jail,  in  all  cases  when 
such  offenders  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  pay  the  fines  and 
forfeitures,  which  may  be  recovered  against  them. 

Section  28. — This  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
public  act,  and  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  Monday 
of  February  next. 

William  L.  D.  Ewing, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

S.  H.  Anderson, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved,  December  16,  1840. 

Tho.  Carlin, 


State  of  Illinois,  ) 

Office  of  Secretary  of  State.  ) 

I,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  secretary  of  state,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a true  and  per- 
fect copy  of  the  enrolled  law  now  on  file  in  my 
office. 

Witness  my  hand,  and  seal  of  State, 
at  Springfield,  this  eighteenth  day  of 
December,  A.  D.  1840. 

S.  A.  Douglas, 
Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  second  section  of  an  act  passed  January 
27,  1841,  it  is  thus  enacted  : 

Section  2. — Any  citizen  of  Hancock  county  may, 
by  voluntary  enrollment,  attach  himself  to  the  Nau- 
voo legion,  with  all  the  privileges  which  appertain 
to  that  independent  military  body. 

And  whereas,  By  the  tenth  article  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  amended,  “Article 
xo  : The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to 
the  people;”  and  whereas,  according  to  the  fourth 
article  and  second  section  : “ The  citizens  of  each 
state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  in  the  several  states;”  and  whereas, 
according  to  the  second  paragraph  of  the  third  sec- 
tion of  said  constitution:  “ The  congress  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of  and  make  the  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  territory;”  and  whereas,  the 
said  congress  has  the  power  to  protect  each  state 
against  invasion  and  insurrection ; and  whereas, 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Nauvoo  are 
exiles  from  the  state  of  Missouri;  and  whereas, 
the  most  of  the  lands  owned  in  the  state  of  Missouri 
were  purchased  from  the  United  States  and  patented 
by  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth  ; and  whereas, 
the  United  States  are  bound  to  clear  the  title  and 
protect  it  ; and  whereas,  the  said  exiles  or  expelled 
Mormons  have  lost  in  property  and  damage  about 
two  millions  of  dollars;  and  whereas,  the  said  state 
of  Missouri  continues  her  ravages,  persecutions  and 
plunderings  by  kidnapping  said  exiles  from  Illinois, 
and  by  other  depredations. 

Now,  THEREFORE,  to  show  the  fatherly  care  of 
the  United  States,  to  ratify  the  said  charter,  to  pro- 
tect the  said  exiles  from  mob  violence,  and  shield 
them  in  their  rights  : 

Section  x. — Be  it  ordained  by  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  congress  assembled,  that  all  rights,  powers,  privi- 
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leges  and  immunities  belonging  to  territories  and 
not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  are  hereby  granted  and  secured  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  in  addition  to  the  spirit, 
letter,  meaning  and  provisions  of  the  aforementioned 
charter,  or  act  of  incorporation  from  the  state  of 
Illinois,  until  the  state  of  Missouri  restores  to  those 
exiled  citizens  the  lands,  rights,  privileges,  property 
and  damage  for  all  losses. 

Section  2. — And  be  it  further  ordained,  in  order 
to  effect  the  object  and  further  intention  of  this  ordi- 
nance, and  for  the  peace,  security,  happiness,  con- 
venience, benefit  and  prosperity  of  the  said  city  of 
Nauvoo,  and  for  the  common  weal  and  honor  of  our 
country,  that  the  mayor  of  Nauvoo  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  empowered,  by  this  consent  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  whenever  the  actual  necessity 
of  the  case  and  the  public  safety  shall  require  it,  to 
call  to  his  aid  a sufficient  number  of  U nited  States 
forces,  in  connection  with  the  Nauvoo  legion,  to 
repel  the  invasion  of  mobs,  keep  the  public  peace, 
and  protect  the  innocent  from  the  unhallowed  rav- 


ages of  lawless  banditti  that  escape  justice  on  the 
western  frontier;  and  also  to  preserve  the  power 
and  dignity  of  the  Union. 

Section  3. — And  be  it  further  ordained,  that  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  army  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  obey  the  requisitions  of  this  ordinance. 

Section  4. — And  be  it  further  ordained,  that  for 
all  services  rendered  in  quelling  mobs  and  preserv- 
ing the  public  peace,  the  said  Nauvoo  legion  shall  be 
under  the  same  regulations,  rules  and  laws  of  pay  as 
the  troops  of  the  United  States. 

City  of  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  December  21,  1843. 

Councilors — Hyrum  Smith,  John  Taylor,  Orson 
Pratt,  W.  W.  Phelps,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Benjamin 
Warrington,  Daniel  Spencer,  Brigham  Young,  Orson 
Hyde. 

Aldermen — Orson  Spencer,  Daniel  H.  Wells,  Geo. 
W.  Harris,  Samuel  Bennett,  Geo.  A.  Smith. 

Mayor,  Joseph  Smith. 

Recorder,  Willard  Richards. 

Marshall,  John  P.  Green. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 

GENERAL  CLARK’S  EXPEDITION  AGAIN. 

I am  indebted  to  you  for  a copy  of  the  Magazine 
of  Western  History  for  January  containing  some 
strictures  on  the  account  of  General  Clark’s  expedi- 
tion, conquests,  etc.  “You  did  not  wish  me  to  be 
annihilated  and  not  know  anything  about  it.” 
Thank  you ! I ought  to  have  enough  regard  for  the 
wellbeing  of  the  race  to  be  willing  to  be  offered  up 
as  a sacrifice,  if  thereby  so  important  results  could 
be  secured  as,  “in  view  of  the  corrections  ‘therein’ 
made,  compilers  of  this  kind” — and  I suppose  of  any 
other — “in  the  future  will  be  induced  to  exercise 
greater  research  and  examine  their  authorities  with 
greater  care  and  watchfulness,"  which  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a large  result  as  proportioned  to  the 
means  employed.  But  “ Tall  oaks  from  little 
acorns  grow.”  To  secure  an  end  so  far-reaching 
and  desirable,  one  would  almost  willingly  be  laid 
upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice  ; and  yet  it  is,  perhaps, 
natural  to  want  to  have  the  last  word  and  show 


cause,  if  possible,  why  sentence  should  not  be  sum- 
marily executed. 

I do  not  plead  guilty  of  either  haste  or  carelessness 
in  preparing  the  article.  I consulted  every  authority 
accessible  to  me,  and  when  statements  conflicted  I 
not  unnaturally  supposed  that  the  testimony  of  the 
actors  in  the  events  recorded  should  be  accepted. 
I did  not  then  know  that  there  was  infallible  author- 
ity, whose  unerring  knowledge  enables  him  to  cor- 
rect the  statements  of  the  very  doers  of  the  deeds. 

There  are  but  four  regular  counts  in  the  indict- 
ment. After  that  all  is  merged  in  a wholesale,  fault- 
finding grumble. 

In  a book  published  in  1869  by  Robert  Clarke  & 
Company,  ‘ A sketch  of  the  Campaign  of  George 
Rogers  Clark,  etc.,’  on  page  thirty  may  be  found  the 
following  note  : “Kaskaskia,  situated  on  the  right 

bank  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  about  seven  miles  from 
its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  was  settled  by  the 
early  French  explorers,  a few  years  after  the  visit  of 
La  Salle,  in  1683,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Illinois 
country  during  its  occupancy  by  the  French.  ” That 
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disposes  of  the  first  and  second.  Third  “Vin- 
cennes is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  the' 
mouth  of  the  Wabash."  The  critic  says  “It  is  not 
fifty.  ” On  the  thirty-second  page  of  the  work  already 
quoted  may  be  found|this  note:  “St.  Vincent,  now 

Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  mouth.”  With  a determination 
to  find  whether  it  was  still  in  about  the  same  place, 
application  for  information  was  made  to  authorities 
now  resident  in  the  town  of  Vincennes.  A note 
came  in  reply,  bearing  date,  “Vincennes,  February 
23,  1886,  office  of  the  Vincennes  and  Terra  Haute 
Packet  company.”  The  note  was  written  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  Steamers  Crown  Point  and  Exper- 
iment. He  says  : 1 ‘ The  distance  from  mouth  of 

Wabash  river  to  Vincennes  is  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles,”  Ab  uno  disce omnes.  “If  an  author 
is  careless  and  inaccurate  in  regard  to  small  matters, 
will  not  his  statements  relating  to  more  important 
events  be  taken  with  many  degrees  of  allowance, 
and  will  not  the  reader  be  justified  in  so  doing?” 
Fourthly,  “when  Colonel  Clark  arrived  in  sight  of 
Kaskaskia,  the  river  did  not  flow  between  him  and 
the  fort."  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  did.  In 
his  account  of  the  performance  over  his  own  signa- 
ture he  says : “ On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  July 
we  got  within  three  miles  of  Kaskaskia,  having  a 
river  of  the  same  name  to  cross  to  the  town.  After 
making  ourselves  ready  for  anything  that  might  hap- 
pen, we  marched  to  a farm  house  that  was  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river  about  a mile  above  the  town, 
took  the  family  prisoners  and  found  plenty  of  boats 
to  cross  in,  and  in  two  hours  transported  ourselves  to 
the  other  shore  in  silence." 

In  regard  to  the  numerical  force  at  St.  Vincent, 
an  officer  in  the  expedition.  Major  Bowman,  kept  a 
journal  of  the  events  each  day.  The  first  entry  is 
as  follows:  “ M.  Vigo  a Spanish  subject,  who  has 

been  at  Port  St.  Vincent,  arrived  and  gave  us  in- 
telligence that  Gov.  Hamilton  with  thirty  regulars 
and  fifty  volunteers  and  about  four  hundred  Indians 
had  arrived  in  November  and  taken  that  post  with 
Captain  Helm,  on  which  Colonel  Clark  called  a 
council  of  his  officers  and  it  was  concluded  to  go  and 
attack  Governor  Hamilton  at  St.  Vincent.  ” 

The  possession  of  an  abounding  measure  of  any 
virtue,  may  well  be  considered  cause  for  congrat- 
ulation. Even  an  excess  is  not  generally  to  be  dep- 
recated, unless,  as  is  sometimes  true,  it  leads  to 
error.  I do  not  think  that  your  correspondent  can 
be  accused  of  an  overplus  of  courtesy,  but  he  cer- 
tainly is  over-generous  in  that  he  predicates  of  the 


community  at  large  his  own  extensive  knowledge 
and  accurate  information.  The  facts  in  regard  to 
General  Clark’s  expedition  and  the  results  thereof, 
do  not  seem  to  be  so  generally  known  as  he  supposes. 
Of  all  the  considerable  number  who  have  spoken  or 
written  to  me  in  regard  to  it  only  one  person  claimed 
a previous  knowledge  of  the  facts.  A college-bred 
man,  who  has  lived  in  Illinois,  and  of  course  not  far 
from  the  scene  of  action,  for  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century,  wrote  expressing  his  interest  in  that  ‘ 4 ver- 
itable article”  and  said  it  was  a chapter  in  history 
with  which  he  was  before  unacquainted. 

Mary  Cone. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 
History  : 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  A Ibany  A rgus, 
which  I believe  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
your  Magazine : 

A regular  meeting  of  the  County  Medical  society 
was  held  the  evening  of  March  10,  in  Alumni  hall, 
Albany,  N.Y. , President  B.  N.  Steenberg,  presiding. 
In  the  absence  of  Secretary  Nellis,  Dr.  Lorenzo 
Hale  was  appointed  secretary  pro  tern.  The  presi- 
dent announced  the  death  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Wade  of 
Waterford,  a member  of  the  society  since  1865.  A 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  was  given,  as  follows  : Dr. 
Ezekiel  Mulford  Wade  was  born  November  14,  1814, 
in  Niskayuna,  Schenectady  county.  His  grandfather, 
Edward  Wade,  was  a revolutionary  patriot,  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  His  father,  James 
Wade,  M.  D.,  was  a celebrated  practitioner,  his 
practice  extending  into  Albany,  Schenectady  and 
Saratoga  counties;  his  reputation  was  established 
during  a notable  epidemic  of  so-called  typhoid 
pneumonia,  in  which  all  other  physicians  in  his  local- 
ity lost  nearly  every  patient  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  bleeding,  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment, 
and  in  which  he  saved  nearly  every  case  by  avoiding 
bleeding  and  by  the  use  of  supporting  measures. 
Four  brothers  of  Dr.  James  Wade,  uncles  of  Dr.  E. 
M.  Wade,  are  residents  of  Ohio — the  eldest,  Samuel 
Sidney  Wade,  a farmer ; Theodore  L.  Wade,  whose 
daughter  is  the  widow  of  ex-Vice  President  Schuyler 
Colfax ; Hon.  Benjamin  Franklin  Wade,  United 
States  senator  from  1850  to  1868,  and  Edward  Wade, 
member  of  congress  from  the  Nineteenth  district, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  1852  to  i860.  The  deceased 
had  four  brothers — Edward  Wade,  the  well  known 
and  highly  respected  lawyer  of  this  city ; Charles  H. 
Wade,  whose  son,  Decius  Wade,  has  been  four  times 
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appointed  and  is  still  serving  as  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Montana  territory,  and  James 
Wade,  Jr.,  counselor  at  law,  Cleveland,  O.  Dr. 
Wade  married  Miss  Sarah  A.  Saunders  of  Burnt 
Hills,  daughter  of  Dr.  Henry  Saunders,  June  26, 
1838.  His  four  children  by  his  first  marriage  were 
Henry  S. , who  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years ; J ames 
S.,  a farmer  in  Watervliet;  Sarah,  now  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Vischer  Lansing  of  Lishas  Kill,  and  Miss  Annie 
S.,  now  living  in  Watervliet.  He  married  his  second 
wife,  Miss  Phoebe  Birch,  of  Saratoga  county,  in  1853. 
He  received  his  degree  in  1837  from  the  Vermont 
academy  of  medicine.  The  cause  of  his  death  was 
a severe  cold,  which  developed  into  pneumonia. 

Dr.  Vander  Veer  spoke  feelingly  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Wade,  after  which  a paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Clark 
on  “ Investigations  which  Prove  that  Oleomargarine 
as  Artificial  Butter  is  Unwholesome  as  a Substitute 
for  Natural  Butter.”  The  paper  was  discussed  by 
several  members. 


INNS  BETWEEN  BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK 
IN  1697. 

The  earliest  and  most  detailed  accounts  of  ex- 
periences at  New  England  inns  are  probably  those 
related  in  a graphic  and  spicy  manner  in  the  journal 
of  Madame  Knight,  who  traveled  from  Boston  to 
New  York  in  1704.  Her  journal  was  published  in 
1855,  in  a thin  12  mo.  volume,  which  you  can  read 
in  half  an  hour,  and  time  well  spent. 

I wish  to  have  preserved  in  the  columns  of  the 
Currant  a list  of  the  inns  between  Boston  and  New 
York  in  1697.  It  is  copied  (original  orthography 
followed)  from  a New  York  almanac  for  that  year, 
which,  the  preface  says,  is  the  first  almanac  ever 
made  in  the  province  of  New  York.  You  will  see 
that  the  route  in  1697  is  nearly  identical  with  that 
adopted,  in  1853,  by  the  recent  proposed  “new 
through  railroad  line  from  New  York  to  Boston,” 
the  projectors  of  which  seem  (for  railroad  people)  to 
have  a remarkable  regard  for  the  footsteps  of  their 
ancestors. 


The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  route  was, 
in  1697,  only  practicable  for  travelers  upon  horse- 
back, who  usually  accompanied  the  post-rider. 

Datchet. 

THE  SEVERAL  STAGES  (IN  1697)  FROM  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK  TO  BOSTON,  AND  WHERE  TRAVELERS 
MAY  BE  ACCOMMODATED  : 

From  New  York  to  Boston  it  is  accounted  274 
mile,  thus,  viz. . 

From  the  Post  Office  in  New  York  to  Jo.  Clapp’s 
in  the  Bowery  is  2 mile  (which  generally  is  the  bait- 
ing place,  where  Gentlemen  take  leave  of  their 
Friends  going  so  long  a Journey)  and  where  a part- 
ing glass  or  two  of  generous  Wine, 

If  well  apply’d,  makes  their  dull  Horses  feel, 
One  spur  i’  th’  Head  is  worth  two  in  the  heel. 


From  said  Clapp’s  to  half  way  House  7 miles 

Thence  to  King’s-Bridge 9 m. 

Thence  to  old  Shutes  at  Eastchester 6 m. 

Thence  to  New  Rochel  Meeting  house 4 m. 

Thence  to  Joseph  Horton’s 4 m. 

Thence  to  Denham’s  at  Rye 4 m. 

Thence  to  Knap’s  at  Horse-Neck 7 m. 

Thence  to  Dan  Weedeses’  at  Stamford 7 m. 

Thence  to  Belben’s  at  Norwalk 10  m. 

Thence  to  Burr’s  at  Fairfield 10  m. 

Thence  to  T.  Knowles’  at  Stratford 9 m. 


Thence  to  Andrew  Sanford’s  at  Millford 4 m. 

Thence  to  Capt.  John  Mills’  at  New  Haven.  .10  m. 
Thence  to  the  widow  Fresbies  at  Branford. . 10  m. 

Thence  to  John  Hundson  at  Guilford 

Thence  to  John  Grissil’s  at  Killinsworth 10  m. 


Thence  to  John  Clarke’s  at  Seabrook. .....  10  m. 

From  thence  to  Mr.  Plum’s  at  New  London . . 18  m. 

Thence  to  Mr.  Sexton’s 15  m. 

Thence  to  Mr.  Pembersons  in  the  Narragan- 

sette  country 15  m. 

Thence  to  the  French  Town 24  m. 

Thence  to  Mr.  Turnip’s 20  m. 

Thence  to  Mr.  Woodcock’s 15  m. 

Thence  to  Mr.  Billingses’  farm 11  m. 

Thence  to  Mr.  White’s 6 m. 

Thence  to  Mr.  Fisher’s 6 m. 

And  from  thence  to  the  great  town  of  Bos- 
ton  10  m. 


Where  many  good  lodgings  and  accommodations 
may  be  had  for  love  and  money. 

[The  Andrew  Sanford  spoken  of  above  was  the 
grandfather  of  General  A.  S.  Sanford  of  Cleveland. 
—Ed.] 
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west, 565. 
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Eclipses,  their  uses  in  history,  437. 

Edwards,  John  M.,  letter  from,  442. 

Electric  light,  the  Brush,  a history  of,  132. 
Errett,  Russel,  letter  from,  on  Indian  words, 
326. 

Execution,  first  in  Cleveland,  286. 

Express  company,  the  American,  its  formation, 
638. 

Exposition  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 

564- 

Fargo,  William  George,  biographical  sketch  of, 
635 ; press  notices  of,  640 ; proceedings  rel- 
ative to,  642,  643,  644. 

Farmer,  James,  biographical  sketch  of,  37. 
Fenians,  Niagara  river  crossed  by,  725,  726. 
Fillmore,  Millard,  legal  encounter  with  Wade, 
240. 

Finley,  E.  B.,  summary  of  his  address  on 
Mound-builders  and  Lake-dwellers,  324. 

Five  Nations  (Iroquois),  brief  account  of,  208. 
Fletcher,  William  A.,' 682. 

Flower,  Dr.  Elijah,  657. 

Forts:  Augusta,  124;  Chartres,  267;  Cumber- 
land, 589;  Erie,  714,  721 — attacked  by  the 
British,  722;  St.  Joseph  at  mouth  of  St. 
Joseph  river,  446;  St.  Joseph  near  the  pres- 
ent city  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  447,  454; 
Le  Baeuf,  587,  588 ; Ligonier,  589 ; Machault, 
see  Venango  ; Massac,  568  ; Michilimackinac, 
572;  Niagara,  716,  717;  Pontchartrain,  158; 
Pitt,  387,  588,  589;  Presqu’  Isle,  587,  588; 
Sackville,  441;  Schlosser,  719;  Venango, 
125,  587. 

Frankland,  lost  state  of,  8;  properly  Franklin, 
321. 

Franquelin’s  map  of  1688,  errors  on,  439. 
French  town,  massacre  at,  353. 

Garretson,  Hiram,  biographical  sketch  of,  313. 
“ Gen-nis-he-yo  ” (Genesee),  the  river  of,  101. 
Geography  and  Early  American  History,  433. 
Georgia,  refusal  of,  to  cede  territory  to  the 
United  States,  5. 

Girty,  James,  land  grants  to,  321. 

Girty,  Simon,  land  grant  to,  231. 

Gladwyn,  Major  Henry,  defends  Detroit,  162. 
Glass  and  glass-makers  of  Pittsburgh,  367. 
Goodwin,  Judge  D.,  677. 

Grammar,  John,  anecdote  of,  498. 


Granger,  Gideon,  letter  of,  66 2. 

Griffin , first  boat  on  Lake  Erie,  building  of 
the,  715. 

Griffin,  Judge  John,  673,  675. 

Grignon,  Augustin,  describes  De  Sable,  570. 

Hamilton,  Lieutenant-governor  Henry,  cap- 
tured by  Colonel  Clark,  441 ; his  infamous 
career  at  Detroit,  672. 

Harmon,  Dr.  John  B.,  biographical  sketch  of, 
261. 

Harris,  Thaddeus  Mason,  apostrophe  to  Ohio, 

568. 

Harrison,  General  William  Henry,  his  victory 
in  Canada,  355. 

Hawley,  Dr.  Orestes,  12;  biographical  sketch 
of,  1 7 1. 

Hildreth,  Richard,  the  historian,  error  of,  7. 

Hilliard,  Richard,  biographical  sketch  of,  77. 

Hitchcock,  Judge  Peter,  referred  to,  112  note. 

History  of  the  oil  interest,  223. 

History,  some  lessons  of,  148 ; importance  of, 

438. 

Hostetter,  David,  biographical  sketch  of,  261. 

Hough,  Franklin  B.,  literary  labors  of,  566. 

Howard,  Judge  Cyrus,  676. 

Hoyne,  Thomas,  biographical  sketch  of,  288. 

Hubby  Leander  M.,  biographical  sketch  of,  35. 

Hull,  Governor  William,  his  shameful  surren- 
der, 352 ; prosecuted,  594  note. * 

Hunt,  Judge  John,  675. 

Hurd,  Frank  H , tribute  of,  to  Henry  B.  Cur- 
tis, 621. 

Hurlbut,  Henry  H.,  letter  from,  197. 

Hussey,  Curtis  G.,  biogx-aphical  sketch  of,  329. 

Hussey,  Obed,  an  inventor,  610. 

Hutchins,  Thomas,  geographer  of  the  United 
States,  439. 

Illinois  county,  erected  by  Virginia,  456. 

Illinois,  territorial  statesmen  of,  494;  a brief 
history  of  the  territory  of,  495. 

Indian  words,  the  meaning  of  several  given, 
326. 

Inns,  in  1697,  between  Boston  and  New  York, 

737. 

Iroquois,  a powerful  Indian  confederacy,  714. 

Iroquois,  see  Five  Nations. 

Jackson,  George  Whitten,  biographical  sketch 
of,  258. 
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Jennings,  John  F.,  biographical  sketch  of,  513. 

Jennison,  Judge  William,  677. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  letter  of,  575  ; not  the  real 
author  of  the  resolutions  of  1798  and  1799, 
583. 

Joliet,  Louis,  discovers  the  Upper  Mississippi, 

395- 

Jouan,  Henri,  writes  concerning  John  Nicolet, 

322- 

“Journal  of  Captain  Jonathan  Heart,”  a re- 
view of,  327. 

Kah-Kwas  (neutral  nation),  first  inhabitants  of 
the  Niagara  river,  713. 

Kaskaskia,  first  settlement  of,  267. 

Kelley,  Alfred,  biographical  sketch  of,  550. 

• Kennedy,  Patrick,  voyage  up  the  Illinois,  448. 

Kenton,  Simon,  a tradition  of,  484. 

Ketaukah  and  Kewaubis  (Indians),  execution 
of,  675. 

Kitchikan,  the  Polish  Long-Knife,  tradition  of, 
488. 

Kushkushkee,  how  written  by  different  writers, 
125  note. 

La  Hontan,  Baron,  quoted,  404,  405. 

Lake  Sakaegan,  where  located,  99. 

Lamson,  Thomas  H.,  biographical  sketch  of, 
491- 

La  Salle  on  the  Illinois,  400;  discovers  the 
Ohio,  436. 

La  Salle  builds  the  Griffin,  715. 

Laughlin,  James,  biographical  sketch  of,  189. 

Lee,  Judge  E.  Smith,  676. 

Libraries  of  Cincinnati,  245. 

“ Lo  ! the  Poor  Indian  ! ” 206. 

Long,  Dr.,  first  physician  in  Cleveland,  52. 

Long,  Dr.  David,  284. 

Lloyd,  Henry,  biographical  sketch  of,  183. 

“ Lorimer’s  House,”  in  the  Revolution,  spoken 
of,  441. 

Lyon,  James  B.,  biographical  sketch  of,  374. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  his  views  on  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  22. 

Macliault,  fort,  see  Venango  fort. 

Mackinaw  canoes,  description  of,  250. 

Mackinaw,  French  fort  at,  a myth,  440. 

Mad  River  & Lake  Erie  railroad,  first  in  Ohio, 

34- 

Mahoning  Valley,  History  of, extracts  from, 652. 


Manning,  Dr.  Henry,  biographical  sketch  of, 
654. 

Manning,  Judge  Randolph,  682. 

Manufacturers  of  Cleveland,  a group  of,  174. 
Marquette,  Father  James,  winters  on  the  Chi- 
cago river,  397. 

Marshal,  the  late  O.  H., referred  to,  71 1 note. 
Martin,  Judge  George,  677. 

Maryland  opposes  state  claims  to  western  lands, 3 
Masons,  early  meeting  of,  in  the  west,  440. 
Masonic  Lodge,  first  one  in  Northern  Ohio, 663. 
Massachusetts  claims  western  lands,  3. 

May,  James,  an  early  Detroit  judge,  672,  673. 
McCreery,  William,  biographical  sketch  of,  508. 
McKee,  Samuel,  biographical  sketch  of,  379. 
McKee,  Thomas,  biographical  sketch  of,  383. 
McLean,  Prof.  I.  P.,  remarks  of,  on  Ohio 
archaeology,  443. 

Mechanism,  a revolution  in,  601. 

Medical  Society  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  meeting 
of,  736. 

Mellon,  Thomas,  biographical  sketch  of,  520. 
Michigan  boundary  troubles,  457. 

Michigan,  Cooley’s  History  of,  reviewed,  198. 
Miller,  Lewis,  biographical  sketch  of,  601. 
Morley,  J.  H.,  biographical  sketch  of,  177. 
Mormons,  an  act  of  congress  relating  to,  734. 
Mormons,  an  American  kingdom  of,  645. 
Mormon  leaders,  a memorial  from,  to  congress, 
728. 

Morrell,  Judge  George,  676,  677. 

Nauvoo,  city  charter  of,  731. 

Newberry,  Walter  L.,  death  of,  439. 

New-corn,  a Pottawatomie  chief,  at  Greenville 
treaty,  455. 

Newspaper,  first  one  in  Dominion  of  Canada, 437. 
New  York  state,  claims  of,  to  western  lands,  3. 
New  York  City,  once  an  Indian  village,  567. 
New  York,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  railroad,  his- 
tory of,  30. 

New  York,  Pennsylvania  & Ohio  railroad,  his- 
tory of,  26. 

Niagara  river,  mouth  of,  and  Fort  Erie,  71 1. 
Niagara,  battle  of,  717. 

Nicholas,  George,  575,  576,  577,  579,  581. 
Nicholas,  John,  575,  576. 

Nicholas,  Wilson  Carey,  575,  576,  577,  578, 
58i,  S83. 
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Nicolet,  John,  early  life  of,  to  be  written,  322 ; 
his  discoveries  in  the  west,  593. 

North  Carolina  cedes  western  lands  to  the 
United  States,  8. 

Northwest  Territory,  division  of,  462. 

Norton,  the  late  Charles,  referred  to,  71 1 note. 

Oberlin,  rescue  cases  of,  9. 

Ohio  Archaeological  and  ^Historical  Society, 
meetings  of,  197,  324.  443. 

Ohio’s  Centennial,  suggestions  concerning,  323. 

Ohio,  early  education  in,  217. 

Ohio,  her  eminent  lawyers,  9. 

Ohio  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society,  his- 
tory of,  499 ; its  library,  506 ; brief  reference 
to,  567. 

Oginski,  a Pole,  tradition  of,  488. 

Palmer,  Z.  S.,  letter  of,  53. 

Parnell,  James,  biographical  sketch  of,  316. 

Patchin,  Judge  Jared,  650,  678. 

Perkins,  General  Simon,  biographical  sketch  of, 
concluded,  90. 

Perry,  Nathan,  biographical  sketch  of,  74. 

Perry,  Commodore  Oliver  Hazzard,  victory  of, 

355- 

Petroleum,  origin  of  the  word,  223. 

“Petticoat  Rebellion,”  on  Beaver  Island,  650. 

Pi  thole,  rapid  growth  and  decline  of,  231. 

Pontiac,  the  Ottawa  chief,  161 ; his  war,  446. 

Porter,  John  Addison,  paper  of,  mentioned,  195. 

Post,  Christian  Frederick,  visits  western  In- 
dians, 123. 

Posts  (military),  the  Northern,  587. 

Pottawatomies,  early  abode  of,  409 ; capture 
Fort  St.  Joseph,  446 ; join  the  British,  449. 

Public  Enterprises  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
beginning  of  some,  414. 

Quebec  Act  of  1774,  one  of  its  provisions,  271 ; 
object  of,  456. 

Ramsay,  Mr.,  escapes  torture  by  Pottawato- 
mies, 452. 

Reilley,  Judge  J.  C.,  677. 

Revolutionary  days,  Detroit  during,  250. 

Risher,  J.  C.,  biographical  sketch  of,  506. 

Robertson,  Rt.  Rev.  C.  F.,  paper  of,  noticed, 

I95* 

Rocheblave,  Philip,  in  command  of  Kaskaskia, 
269. 

Rogers,  Major  Robert,  his  expedition  to  De- 
troit, 97,  98. 


Rosekrans,  Caroline  M.,  biographical  sketch 
of,  236. 

Saint  Lusson,  Daumont  de,  takes  possession  of 
the  west,  394. 

Sakaegan  lake,  where  located,  99. 

Salmon,  Miss  Lucy[M.,  paper  of,  noticed,  195. 

Salt,  discovery  of,  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  416. 

Sandusky  river,  early  passing  of  northern  In- 
dians up,  568. 

San  Francisco,  bay  of,  discovered  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  438. 

Saussaye,  references  to,  99,  100,  198. 

Sawkunk,  an  Indian  town,  126  note. 

Schumacher,  Ferdinand,  biographical  sketch 
of,  534- 

Seneca  Indians,  treaty  with,  by  Sir  William 
Johnson,  720. 

Shepard,  Daniel  Ayrault,  biographical  sketch 
of,  129. 

Shepard,  Theodore,  an  early  Ohio  physician,  50. 

Sibley,  Judge  Solomon,  675,  676. 

Slavery  in  the  United  States,  153. 

“Some  Lessons  of  History,”  148. 

South  Carolina,  cession  of  lands  to  the.  United 
States,  7. 

Speer,  James  Ramsey,  sketch  of,  415. 

Speed,  Judge  J.  J.,  677. 

Spencer,  A.  K.,  biographical  sketch  of,  318. 

Stages,  in  1697,  between  Boston  and  New 
York,  737. 

St.  Clair,  Major-general  Arthur,  military  trial 
of,  441. 

Stevens,  Benjamin,  biographical  sketch  of,  666. 

St.  Johns,  Dr.,  an  early  physician  in  Lorain 
county,  Ohio,  51. 

Stockly,  George  W.,  133. 

Stone,  Amasa,  biographical  sketch  of,  108. 

Story,  Daniel,  minister  and  teacher,  218,  568. 

Strang,  James  Jesse,  the  Mormon  king,  645, 
646 ; settles  on  Beaver  Island,  647 ; his 
death,  651. 

“ Stump  Speech,”  origin  of  the  phrase,  593. 

Suite,  Benjamin,  literary  labors  of,  564. 

Swift,  Judge  George  H.,  678. 

Tar,  old  Mr.,  anecdote  of,  230. 

Thames,  battle  of,  315. 

“The  Beautiful  Valley,”  a description  of,  101. 

The  Valley  railroad,  history  of,  29. 
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The  oil  country  and  its  people,  223. 

Thurman,  Allen  G.,  biographical  sketch  of,  42. 

Ticknor,  Dr.  Benjamin,  657. 

Tift,  George  Washington,  biographical  sketch 
of,  544. 

Todd,  Dr.  J.  I.,  657. 

Townsend,  Oscar,  biographical  sketch  of,  40. 

Tram  Hollow,  great  fire  at,  232. 

Treaty  of  Paris]  of  1763,  extract  from,  446,  587 
note. 

Truesdale,  Dr.  Joseph,  657. 

University  of  Michigan,  beginning  of,  687. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  his  connection  with  the 
war  of  1812-15,  594  note. 

Vandergrift,  J.  J.,  biographical  sketch  of,  527. 

Venable,  W.  H.,  on  early  intellectual  achieve- 
ments in  the  Ohio  valley,  197. 

Venango  fort,  125. 

Vincennes,  captured  by  Colonel  George  Rogers 
Clark,  269  ; distance  from  the  Ohio  river,  736. 

Vincent,  Dr.  J.  H.,  extracts  from  his  forthcom- 
ing ‘History  of  Chautauqua,’  612,  613. 

Virginia’s  claims  to  western  lands,  3. 

Virginia  land-speculators  foiled,  6. 

Voree  (now  Spring  Prairie),  Wisconsin,  646. 

Wade,  B.  F.,  the  lawyer,  112;  the  judge,  235; 
the  politician,  471,  590. 

Wade,  Dr.  E.  M.,  brief  sketch  of,  736. 

Wallace,  Caleb,  letter  of,  578. 

Walker,  Judge  Charles  T.,  677,  682  ; biograph- 
ical sketch  of,  705. 


“ Walk-in- the-Water,”  the  steamboat,  197,  542. 
Walworth,  Ashbel  W.,  biographical  sketch  of, 
660,  664. 

Walworth,  John,  biographical  sketch  of,  658. 

“ Washington-Irvine  Correspondence,”  re- 
viewed,  326. 

Wayne  county,  in  Northwest  Territory,  570; 

in  Michigan  Territory,  676. 

Webb,  N.  D.,  116  note. 

Wells,  Calvin,  biographical  sketch  of,  626. 
Whistler,  Captain  John,  sketch  of,  573  ; goes,  in 
1803,  to  Chicago,  574. 

White,  Andrew,  address  of,  mentioned,  194. 
White,  Thomas  H.,  biographical  sketch  of,  180. 
Wick,  Dr.  Lemuel,  657. 

Wilkins,  Judge  Ross,  676. 

Wilcox,  Dr.  Jeremiah,  biographical  sketch  of, 
170. 

Wing,  Judge  W.,  677. 

Wisconsin,  its  semi-centennial  year  (1886),  438  ; 

State  Historical  Society  of,  yearly  meeting 
^(1886),  444. 

Witherell,  Judge  B.  F.  H.,  675,  677,  678,  679. 
Witherell,  Judge  James,  674,  675  ; biographical 
sketch  of,  693. 

Wolfe,  Major-general  Edward,  victory  of,  718. 
Woodbridge,  Judge  William,  676. 

Woodward,  Judge  A.  B.,  673. 

Wright,  Dr.  Amos  C.,  biographical  sketch  of, 

169. 
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